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ARTICLE  I. 


NOTES  ON  CHINESE  COMPOSITION.* 

BY 

HERBERT  A.  GILES, 

H,  B,  M*8  Consular   Service, 

THE  Figures  of  Rhetoric  have  been  scientifically  classified 
as  follows: — 
I. — Figures  of  Similarity, 
I. — Simile. 
2. — Metaphor. 
3, — Personification. 
4. — Allegory. 
II. — Figures  of  Contiguity. 
1. — Metonymy. 
2. — Synecdoche. 
III. — Figures  of  Contrast. 
1. — Antithesis. 
2. — Epigram. 
3. — Hyperbole. 
4. — Climax. 
5. — Interrogation. 

•  liwd  before  the  Society  on  the  28th  Octoher,  1881.  ^p  f/ 


2  NOTES   ON    CHINESE    COMPOSITION. 

6. — Exclamation. 

7. — Apostrophe. 

8. — Innuendo. 

9. — Irony, 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  these  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
that  the  following  Notes  have  been  prepared. 

This  subject  has  been  treated  more  or  less  at  length  by 
several  writers  on  Chinese  composition ;  notably,  by  Pr^mare 
in  his  Notitia  Lhiguoi  Sinicce^  by  Gonial ves  in  his  Arte  Chiua^ 
and  by  Watters  in  his  Essays  on  the  Chinese  Language. 
Neither,  however,  of  the  above-mentioned  three  authors  have 
attempted  anything  like  classification;  Pr^mare  and  Gon9alve9 
having  mixed  up  Figures  of  Rhetoric  with  Figures  of  Syntax, 
indiscriminately,  while  Watters  in  his  otherwise  scholarly  and 
valuable  Essays  seems  to  have  included  all  figures  of  similarity 
and  contiguity  under  the  one  head  of  metaphor.  For  instance, 
Gon^alves  gives  under  Syntaxe  Figurada  (p.  179)  Climax, 
Metaphor,  and  Metonymy,  as  well  as  a  whole  host  of  such 
figures  as  Polysyndeton,  Epanadiplosis,  Antanaclasis,  etc.,  etc., 
legacies  from  the  schoolmen  of  ancient  Greece,  who  by  their 
pedantic  refinements  would  have  reduced  the  art  of  rhetoric  to 
the  level  of  a  mechanical  toy.  And  Watters  {China  Review, 
v.,  p.  215)  speaks  of  "that  kind  of  metaphor  by  which  the 
part  is  made  to  represent  the  whole  or  the  individual  the 
species,"  this  being  of  course  the  separate  figure  of  synecdoche; 
while  of  the  three  illustrations  adduced,  namely,  ig  for  person 
or  individual,  f^  for  sect  or  school  of  philosophy,  and  ^  for 
pork,  only  the  last  one  falls  under  the  head  of  synecdoche,  the 
two  first  being  excellent  examples  of  metonymy. 

CLASS  I. 

1.  Simile. — This  figure  consists  simply  in  likening  one  thing 
to  another.  The  things  compared  must,  however,  be  diflPerent 
in  kind;  and  the  comparison  must  not  be  pushed  to  excess,  or 
it  degenerates  into  hyperbole  ((/.  v.). 
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The  choice  of  similes  by  Chinese  writers  presents  but  few 
points  of  special  interest,  being  in  fact,  with  due  allowance  for 
difference  of  environment,  almost  identical  with  that  dictated 
bv  the  canons  of  western  literary  taste.  Life  is  compared 
with  a  dream,  death  with  sleep,  rosy  cheeks  with  peach- 
blossoms,  etc,  etc. 

E.  G.  Bt  A  in  ^  ••  eyes  as  black  as  lacquer. 

|g  %%  isa  ^'  spokes   and   axles    like    clouds   (in 

number);  sc.  many  chariots.   See 
synecdoche. 
9?  flSI  7J  •  ^  mouth  like  a  knife;  sc,  cutting  in  speech. 
Si  in  M  T  •  '^^^  tears  fell  like  rain. 
A  tipsy  man  is  said  to  be  gf  in  i/fi  "as  drunk  as  mud,"  in 
reference  to  a  certain  marine  creature  which  when  taken  out 
of  the  water  lies  like  a  lump  of  mud,  thus  affording  an  instance 
of  a  simile  within  a  simile. 

The  poet  Li  T*ai-poh  likened  man  in  his  mortal  state  to  the 
dust  on  the  high  road,  blown  hither  and  thither  at  the  caprice 
of  every  changing  wind: — 

A  ^  JH  m  ^ 

He  likened  the  moon-beams  playing  on  the  floor  round  his 
bed  to  hoar-frost  lying  on  the  ground : — 

He  also  compared  the  human  face  with  the  flowers  of  the 
garden,  and  found  that  neither  yielded  in  beauty  or  expression 
to  the  other: — 

So,  too,  we  read  in  the  Hung-lou-nieng  (ch.  VL)  of  P'ing-'rh, 
tl'^'it  ^^  M  t^  she  was  as  beautiful  as  a  flower  and  as  bright- 
looking  as  the  moon. 

2.  Metaphor. — Some  readers  may  possibly  be  glad  to  be 
reminded  that  a  metaphor  is  sinii)ly  a  simile  in  a  word,  the 
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metaphorical  application  of  the  word  being  altogether  foreign 
to  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  employed. 

Of  all  figures  of  speech  this  is  the  one  most  constantly  to  be 
met  with  in  Chinese  literature,  a  fact  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  written  language.  For 
instance,  the  Chinese  say  ||[  ^  **iron  proofs**  for  the  more 
expanded  "proofs  as  irresistible  as  iron,"  reducing  the  simile 
to  a  metaphor  by  a  process  of  condensation  which  is  the  alpha 
of  success  in  every  department  of  Chinese  composition.  Thus 
we  have 

^  M :  &  willow  waist 

^  Jg  z  cherry  lips. 

^  !iJ!j  A  I  a  ** fowl's  sinew"  man;  sc,  a  very  thin  man. 

iS  H  -$*•  a  '^ fly's  head**  affair;  8C.  tiny^  much  as  we 

say  "pin's  head." 
Ul  19  :  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
^  75  ${ :  and  so  the  matter  slept,'  8c.  dropped. 

^#11^'  "father  and  mother  officials";  TO.  magistrates 

who  are  entrusted  with  the  more  im- 
mediate welfare  of  the  people  at  large, 

m^  ^WiM-mm  m^  WL  i.'   whenever  he 

wanted   anything,    the   thought   would 
hardly  sprout  before  the  maid  had  brought 
it  to  him. 
iS  Ip  ^  -W  •  so  as  to  leave  no  handle  for  ridicule. 
{^  M  'HO  M :  washed  by  the  rain  and  combed  by  the 

wind  (said  of  the  hardships  of  ta'avel)^ 
^  ^:  "a  bushel  room";  sc.  a  small  room,  no  bigger 

than  a  bushel  measure. 
^  ^:  *' bushel  characters";  «c.  enormous  chal*acters, 

as  big  as  a  bushel  measure. 
Mixed  metaphors  are  to  be  found  in  Chinese  as  in  other 
languages,   occurring   sometimes   in   the  works  of  the  best 
authors.    The  following  example  is  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Lan  Lu-chow:— ' 
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^  %  A  ll^  A  ^  ift  •  ^o  ^^^  ^P  windless  waves  upon 
a  level  ground;  so.  to  make  needless  txouble. 

3.  Personifieation. — This  figure  is  also  known  aa  prosopopoeia. 
It  consists  in  attributing  life  and  mind  to  inanimate  things. 
Thus,  '^  "heaven,"  which  was  originally  nothing  more  than 
the  blue  aether  overhead  (c/I  the  Taoist  form  j^),  has  become 
endowed  under  the  influence  of  superstition  with  the  form  and 
attributes  of  a  human  being.  The  people  speak  of  ^  35  ^ 
"the  old  gentleman  of  the  sky,"  and  Han  Wfen-kung  in  the 
most  famous  of  all  his  polished  essays  writes 

Jl  5c  SI  E§  •  I  c*'l  ^^^  ^  witness. 
And  h,  propos  of  a  story  in  the  Liao  Chai  narrating  the  total 
destruction  by  thunder  of  a  virtuous  family,  the  commentator 
remarks  that  he  thought  it  was  only  wicked  people  who  were 
tlms  -vnsited,  adding  "Truly  the  muddles  of  God  Almighty  tkre 
many  indeed  I"  3?S;5ltStji>^&$$«  ^^  another  pas- 
sage, however,  referring  to  the  preservation  of  a  notably  filial 
son  out  of  the  wreck  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  entire  cities 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  the  same  writer  says  "After  this 
who  will  say  that  God  Almighty  does  not  know  black  from 

white?"  mm%s^m^^m- 

Earth  is  not  unfrequently  personified  in  a  similar  manner; 
e-  9'$^  H  SS:  A  8fc  *♦  0J  i  fifc  ^  "and  if  after  all  men  do 
oppress  you,  the  spirits  will  see  it  and  Heaven  and  Earth  will 
know  it*'  Hence  too  such  phrases  as  jg"  J^fc  "queen  Earth/' 
to  which  may  be  added  Ig  jjfUf  the  "God  of  Hail,"  Jg[  jpip  or 
^  $1  the  "Angel  of  Pestilence,''  and  Jg  ||  i  "Neptune" 
{sc,  the  sea)  also  used  in  the  slang  sense  of  "Davy  Jones'  locker.* 

4.  Allegory. — An  allegory  is  simply  a  metaphor  expanded 
and  sustained  tlirough  all  its  parts.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do 
more  than  indicate  where  specimens  of  Chinese  allegories  may 
be  found  in  translation.  The  ^  ^  of  Han  W6n-kung  ap- 
peared in  the  Shanghai  Couriei^  of  12th  July,  1879;  "Sleep- 
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land,"  ii  iP  IB,  by  Su  Tung-p'o,  and  "  Hunger-land,"  IR  i|5  IE, 
by  Lan  Lu-chou,  were  given' in  vol.  VI.,  No.  6,  of  the  China 
Ihviewy  and  several  good  examples  will  he  found  in  the  Liao 
C/iaif  notably  "The  Wolf  Dream,"  ^  ^.  It  may  not  be  un- 
interesting, however,  to  note  here  the  Chinese  equivalents  of 
"metaphor,"  "allegory,"  etc.;  more  especially  as  considerable 
confusion  has  prevailed  hitherto  among  sinologues  as  to  the 
proper  employment  even  of  their  own  native  terminology.  For 
instance,  Dr.  Williams  in  his  Syllabic  Dictionary^  p.  1128, 
translates  Jjf  "g*  **  metaphorical,  by  metonymy,"  thus  attribut- 
ing to  a  single  term  the  meanings  of  two  quite  distinct  rhe- 
torical figures.  On  pp.  973  and  11 29  he  further  renders  ^  ;jg 
"metaphorically,  in  a  figure,"  and  *!&  "a  "»  metaphor  etc.," 
rc8j)ectivcly. 

As  regards  \^  3|f,  lit  "to  borrow  the  sense,"  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  it  is  in  every  way  a  most  apt  anafogue  of 
**  metaphor,"  to  which  figure  its  use  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
clusively confined,  and  it  matters  little  that  I  have  no  quo- 
tations ready  to  hand  in  sui)port  of  this  statement. 

As  regards  ^,  abundant  proofs  are  to  be  found  showing 
that  when  employed  by  competent  writers  it  has  invariably  the 
sense  of  "  ilhistration." 

E,  G.i  t^  i^M%  "Let  me  take  an  illustration  from  war" 

(Mencius). 

£1  S  iW  f§  'it  A  ;^  /h  a  "To  measure  the  sea  with 

a  gourd  is  a  phrase  illustrative  of  persons 
with  small  mental  capacity";  sc,  those 
who  would  attempt  the  impossible.  See 
the  igi  ^. 

it'^  B^h"^  i^%  :k^  "This  proverb,  although 

trivial  in  itself,  may  be  used  in  illustra- 
tion of  important  matters."     See  T'ang 
Meng-Iai's  preface  to  the  Liao  Cliau 
ilS  Jlfc  JKt  %  :^  ^  5  "specially  availed  of  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  Great  Doctrine."     See 
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preface  to  the  H  J^  SE>  ^'^^^  reference 
to  Hsiian  Chuang  and  his  travels. 

JEj2l'fitB®»^M4'*  ^  9^^®  ^f  dan^rer  is  illus- 
trated by  the  phrase  "a  fish  in  a  frying- 
pan.*' 

S.SI%0^HHjK:  a  state  of  longing  is  illus- 
trated by  the  phrase  "one  day  like  three 
autumns." 

^  i,^  &  W  ^Jm\^  M'  a  state  of  haste  is  illustrated 

by  the  phrase  "carry  a  colander  to  water 
bananas." 

To  these  examples  may  be  added  the  use  of  j^  f^  P^  o*  as 
a  translation  of  "jEsop's  Fables,"  by  the  learned  Mun  Mong. 
Scientifically  speaking,  a  fable  is  a  short  allegory;  but  the 
Chinese  have  never  classified  so  accurately  as  that,  and  are 
content  to  regard  fables  simply  as  anecdotes  of  fiction,  without 
reference  to  their  strictly  allegorical  character. 

As  regards  ^,  we  may  safely  write  it  off  as  the  correct 
translation  of  "allegory,"  as  witness  the  following  instances: — 

S  ?E  ^  S  W  i:  S  ••  the  Nan-hua  (by  Chuang-tzu) 

18  full  of  abstruse  allegories.     See  pre- 
face to  the  fS  ^tZ' 

^  M  S  SE  a"  *&  •  ^h®  story  of  K'ao  CKeng-hnang  is 

allegorical.    See  comment  on  story  No.  1 
of  the  Liao  Chai, 

and  a  final  example  in  which  both  1^  and  ^  occur  in  the  same 

sentence: — 

S  BBS  i  'St  f£  ^  S  "i*  •    in  the  illustration  of  the 

•  leviathan  changed  into  a  roc,  these 
creatures  are  employed  allegorically.  See 
commentary  to  the  ^an-hua'ching  (ad 
init.). 
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CLASS  IL 

1.  Metonymy, — By  this  figure  one  word  is  put  for  another; 
the  word  substituted  being,  iu  general  terms^  an  understood 
accompaniment  of  the  other^  or  having  some  existing  con- 
nection with  it 

E.  6?.:  ^  1^  "light  and  shade";  se.  time. 

^  1^  ''dragon  robes";  8c  the  office  of  State  to  which 

the  right  of  wearing  such  robes  belongs. 
|&  "M*  "white  head";  sc,  an  old  man.   Cf>  "gray-beard." 
ilB  §fl  "^'^®  P^t  boils";  i.  e.  the  water  in  it  boils. 
JK  S  JS  ^  ^  iS  "thereupon  ensued  a  great  hurrying 

to  and  iro  of  shoes  and  slippers";  «c  "of 
persons." 
1^  ^  "the  white  food";  sc  rice. 
?L  3fr  "^'^®  round  and  square";  sc  the  cash,  which  is 

round,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middla 
§  ^  "the  pound  and  hoe";    sc.  the  paddy-bird,  so 

called  from  the  peculiar  movements  of 
its  head  and  neck  when  searching  for 
food  in  the  fields. 
^  ^  "the  dark  and  sweet";  sc.  sleep. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  the  matter  put  by  metonymy 
for  the  materiate: — 

|tt  iJ2  tJ-  gjj  jg'  ;5:  ^  "without  half  an  inch  of  iron  to 

defend  ourselves  with";  precisely  as  in 

English   we  often   speak  of  tlie  steel, 

meaning  of  course  weapons  made  of  that 

metal 

Euphemism,  which  consists  in  veiling  offensive  subjects  with 

polite  phraseology,  is  a  sub-head  of  metonymy;  and  so  also  is 

that  nameless  figure  by  which  words  are  employed  in  a  sense 

only  to  bo  underst(»od  by  reference  to  some  historical  fact, 

some  quotation  either  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  or  other  similar 

key.     Of  the  latter,  the  following  are  exami>les: — 
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^  ^  "great  officer";  «c.  the  pine-tree,  so  called  because 

the  First  Universal  Emperor  (B.C.  221) 
once  sheltered  himself  from  a  storm  under 
a  ^roup  of  five  pines,  and  in  recognition 
of  their  services  conferred  upon  them  the 
title  of  the  *'five  great  officers." 

jJt  g  "this  prince"  or  "this  gentleman'';  sc  the  bam- 
boo, 80  called  because  when  an  ancient 
worthy  was  asked  why  he  planted  so 
many  bamboos  around  his  dwelling,  he 

replied  i^f  rT  "^  0  li^  jlfc  S  "  IIow  can 
one  be  a  single  day  without  this  gentle- 
man?" in  allusion  to  the  extended  use  of 
the  bamboo  in  almost  every  department 
of  Chinese  every  day  life. 

JK  01  H  g  li  "offered  himself  for  the  post  of  sleep- 
ing dragon";  sc,  as  commander-in-chief, 
the  famous  general  Chu-ko  Liang  having 
lived  in  his  youth  at  a  place  called 
Sleeping  Dragon  Hill. 

Of  euphemism,  instances  occur  most  frequently  in  connection 
with  death  and  burial.  Thus  "to  die"  is  ^  "tS  <o  excuse 
oneself  from  the  world,  or  ^^  to  burst  the  tumour;  "grave- 
clothes"  are  §  ^  clothes  of  old  age;  "the  grave"  is  )jjg  Jf  tlie 
terrace  of  night  on  ^  |jg  llie  beautiful  city,  etc,  etc.  Of  the 
same  class  are  ^  £?  ^"^  jE  fi  ^^^  capital  punishment,  and 
such  othei-s  as  ?B  |g  1^,  {{  S,  ft  a,  :fe  fi!,  >J>  ®,*  [ij  ^, 

fr  1,  ^  ^A  *S  *S  ^,  •?  ^.  §&  ^F  ^i  ^.  etc.,  etc.,  the 
name  of  which  is  legion. 


*  Hence,  a  petty  official  is  never  spoken  of  as  >]>  ^,  from  the  awkward 
identity  of  sound. 

f  I  have  once  before  drawn  attention  to  the  nnfortnnate  selection  of  these 
two  characters  to  express  the  sounds  Lon-don  in  the  Chinese  designation  of 
the  XA>udon  Missionary  Society. 
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2.  Synecdoche. — This  fiorure  appears  under  various  forms 
and  in  various  disguises  of  language.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  defined  as  a  rhetorical  trope  by  which  the  part  is  put 
for  the  whole,  or  the  species  for  the  genus,  and  vice  versa, 

£.  (?.:  Il^  —  Jg^  —  ^  "not  a  rafter  (se.  house)  nor  a  man 

left.'*     Said  of  a  deserted  site. 

^  ii"  H  "^  It  *'  a  thousand  fingers  (t.  e.  one  hundred 

persons)  eating  daily  [at  his  table]." 
Cf.  "so  many  mouths  to  feed." 

i!|  "^  ]{$  H  A  ^  ft  "a  thousand  hoofs  of  horses  and 

a  hundred  sleeves  of  girls";  sc.  250  horses 
and  50  young  ladies.  Cf.  "so  many  head 
of  cattle." 

Sfc  S?  "S*  H  >@^  **^'^®  scales  (sc.  fish)  in  that  pond  were 

all  of  the  dragon  family." 

^  ^  fnl  S  **same  species  as  hair  or  feathers,"  i  e.  an 

animal  oi^  a  bird — a  brute  beast. 
■g"  ^  "the  hundred  names";  sc.  the  people. 

JBi  ^  JK1 1#  **wait  until  next  melon  season";  sc.  next 

year. 

H.  jR  "three  autumns'*;  sc  three  years.   Cf.  "a  youth 

of  twenty  summers." 

'h  /^  3S  5?  ** sixteen  colds  and  hots,"  i  e.  winters  and 

summers;  sc.  sixteen  years. 
It  is  by  synecdoche  that  we  apply  numbers  to  things  in 
themselves  "not  estimable  with  numerical  precision.'* 

J5/'.  (j.:  4i  ^  ^  H  ^  ^  "seven  parts  glad,  three  parts 

not";  sc.  more  glad  than  sorry. 

By  synecdoche,  too,  the  names  of  celebrated  personages  are 
oft«n  substituted  for  the  particular  qualities  by  which  they 
acquired  their  reputation.  Thus,  the  names  of  ^  jl^  Mao 
Ch'iang  and  "g"  -^  Hsi  Tzu,  two  famous  beauties  of  antiquity, 
are  frequently  put  for  loveliness  in  the  abstract 

The  following  sentence  aptly  exhibits  the  facility  with  which 
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in  the  Chinese  language  a  number  of  figures  may  be  crowded 
into  a  small  space  :^ 

Here  we  have  two  distinct  metaphors  and  two  examples  of 
synecdoche,  all  within  the  compass  of  four  words.  These 
characters  mean  literally  "wind  manes  clouds  reins,"  or  in  a 
more  expanded  form  "[swift  as  the]  wind  manes  [used  by 
synecdoche  for  IwrseSf  and  countless  as  the]  clouds  reins  [used 
by  synecdoche  for  chariot*^] ";  that  is,  "swift  horses  and 
countless  chariots."  Similar  examples  are  common  enough  in 
Chinese  literature,  and  are  easily  understood  by  the  general 
reader.  Compare  such  a  sentence  as  "  Le  vin  rit  dans  le  cristal!^ 
an  instance  of  metaphor  and  metonymy  occurring  in  the  short 
space  of  six  words. 

CLASS  III. 

1.  Antifhe.fdfi, — This  figure  consists  in  the  institution  of  a 
contrast  It  enters  very  largely  into  all  kinds  of  Chinese  com- 
position. 

E,  G.i  ^  ^  ^:  poor  but  happy. 

The  above  is  an  expression  of  contrast  under  its  simplest 
form ;  a  more  elaborate  example  would  be 

'S^&^^WC%iS'  y^^  S^^  unsubstantial  curses, 

but  I  received  a  real  wound, 
in  which  sentence  each  of  the  last  four  words  are  directly  op- 
posed either  in  form  or  sense  to  the  corresponding  character 
of  the  first  four. 

As  a  specimen  of  secondary  antithesis,  i  e.  where  the  anta- 
gonism of  the  parts  opposed  is  weaker  than  in  the  examples 
given  above,  we  may  take 

m^ftfL£I^&iS-    cure    hunger   with   food; 

ignorance,  by  study. 

Chinese  proverbs  and  household  words  derive  much  of  their 
point  from  the  skilful  use  of  this  figure. 
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-E  C :  ^  5P  /p  in  S  iS  :  it's  better  to  be  dead  and  happy 

than  livinor  and  miserable. 

R'^^^iL^'^^iHi,'    the  people  may  be 

led,  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  under- 
stand. 

3fe  PJ  JS  S  ft  3&J  S  E :  he  who  arrives  first  is  prince, 

he  who  follows  is  minister  only. 

5fe  iSJt  5fe  8&  •  first  at  the  fire,  first  with  his  food,  i.  e. 

first  come  first  served. 

These  last  two  sayings,  the  first  of  which  is  of  very  varied 
application,  exemplify  the  antithesis  (1)  expressed  and  (2) 
understood,  the  contrast  being  in  both  cases  between  ^  and  ^ 
** first"  and  "afterwards,**  though  in  the  latter  instance  the 
actual  antithesis  is  not  visible  in  the  text  To  rhetorical  anti- 
thesis, it  may  be  mentioned  en  passant^  an  antagonism  is  ne- 
cessary which  in  merely  structural  antithesis  oft^en  almost 
entirely  disappears. 

As  an  instance  of  terselv-elegant  antithesis  of  a  structural 
character,  the  following  are  selected  from  a  long  list: — 

ft  [^  JL  ^  ^  IS  *  tlie  same  table  by  day,  the  same 

bed  at  night  (Said  of  inseparable  friends.) 

ib&Kf&^^^Mi^miEnmi^-  teretlie 

summer  is  never  excessively  hot,  nor  the 
winter  excessively  cold,  while  flowers 
bloom  all  tlie  year  round.  (From  a 
description  of  tlie  Isles  of  the  Immortals.) 

SJfiSlfA-i^^^:    he   comes  and  abuses 

otliers,  and  tlien  goes  away  and  abuses 
tlie  person  [to  whom  he  had  just  been 
speaking]. 

A  special  kind  of  phraseology,  {peculiar  as  fiur  as  I  know  to 
the  Chinese  language,  consists  of  abstracts  formed  by  the 
simple  juxtajwsition  of  concretes. 

£.  G.:  ]$i  Q^:  lit.  "come  go,**  signifies  the  mutual  inter- 
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course  of  friends,  or  any  similar  form  of 
correspondence, 

^  aJ^:  lit.  "many  few,"  is  used  for  ** number"  in  the 

abstract. 
The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  antithesis  in  Chinese  poetry: — 

W  )&  M  ?S  ?S  7  S 

You  may  set  with  all  care, — yet  the  flow'ret  will  fade, 
While  the  chaDce-plaDted  willow  throws  o'er  you  its  shade. 

m  HI  7  *i  ir>  a  ? 


The  cup's  in  the  hand :  seize  the  hour  ere  'tis  fled ; 
How  seldom  io  life  is  the  moon  overhead  I 

Disarrangement  of  the  strictly  antithetical  order  of  words  is 
comj)aratively  rare. 

JP.  (?.:  18  ;};  m  ^  g  ®  W  1^:  I  am  not  talking  about 

what  the  rich  can  afford  and  the  poor 
can  not 

%  ^  >&  m  J^  S  4& :  t^6  compasses  and  the  square 

are  the  embodiment  of  the  rectangular 
and  the  round. 

There  exists  one  single  sentence  in  the  Chinese  language  for 
which,  like  silver  with  regard  to  rhyme,  no  corresponding  anti- 
thesis can  be  constructed.     It  is 

m  S^fik^  W'  smoke  envelops  the  willows  by  the 

pond* 

In  the  characters  here  employed  all  the  five  elements  are 
already  present,  thus  leaving  according  to  Chinese  rules  no 
field  from  which  to  draw  corresponding  antithetical  terms. 

2.  Epigram. — Epigram  is  a  term  which,  like  several  others 
in  rhetorical  use,  has  been  modified  by  lapse  of  time.  It  seems 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  inscriptions,  and  from  that 
to  have  developed  into  "a  short  poem  containing  some  single 
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thought  pointedly  expressed,"  taking  in  on  its  way  all  kinds 
of  titles,  advertisements,  superscriptions,  etc.,  etc.,  which  might 
aflFord  scope  for  the  play  of  epigrammatic  wit. 

An  epigram  need  not  of  course  be  a  poem,  though  it  should 
be  short;  and  it  should  be,  strictly  speaking,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  rouse  the  mind  by  some  **  conflict  or  contradiction  between 
the.  form  of  the  language  and  the  meaning  really  conveyed.** 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boundary-line  between  Epigrarti 
and  Antithesis  is  not  very  clearly  defined ;  unless  we  confine 
ourselves,  in  common  with  the  best  authorities,  to  such  speci- 
mens as  are  distinguished  by  brevity  and  some  play  on  words 
therein  contained.  That  Chinaman  was  of  an  epigrammatic 
turn  of  mind  who  announced  some  years  ago  that 

JH  ^  f  fi  w  ~  f®  i§  ^ 

In  K*ang  Hsfs  dictionary  there  is  a  word  wrong. 
setting  all  the  literati  of  Kiang-su  by  the  ears  until  some  one 
discovered  that  the  word  "wrong"  was  the  word  in  question. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  parentheses  that  the  Pun  is  a  sub- 
head of  Epigram ;  and  for  want  of  a  better  example  we  may 
take  the  old  joke  of  the  man  who  declared  he  was  what  sounded 
like  J^  "i  chin  shih  '•  a  gi'aduate  of  the  highest  degree,**  but 
which  he  afterwards  explained  to  be  }£  jjj^  ^  chin  shih  yen 
** near-sighted";  or  that  of  the  bashful  young  man  who  was 
likened  to  a  country  carpenter  because  he  had  only  —  ^  "one 
saw,"  which  has  precisely  the  same  sound  in  Chinese  as  —  "^ 
**one  sentence,"  «c.  nothing  to  say  for  himself. 

It  was  decidedly  epigrammatic  to  say  that  men  mostly  prefer 

S  G.  6^  25:  ^  A  SS?  6^  ^  M 

Their  own  compositions,  but  their  friends'  wives. 
So  also  it  was  an  epigram  by  which  a  certain  gentleman 
notified  the  newly-engaged  tutor  for  his  son  that  he  should  not 
squeeze  the  hand  of  the  waiting-maid  who  brought  him  break- 
fast and  dinner: — 

«t  ^  S  i».^  ^  JH  «  ^  »  &  ^. 

The  tutor's  reply  was  in  a  similar  strain : — 
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3.  Hyperhole.-m^  •?  5?  :^  S  5  M  >I>  il  &  :  "a  black 
speck,"  or  **a  pill";  these  are  hyperbolical  expressions  for  a 
very  small  District     (See  the  ^  ^.) 

Hyperbole  is  the  figure  by  which  anything  is  excessively 
magnified  or  diminished,  beyond  the  limits  of  truth.  Of  such 
a  kind  is  the  phrase  ^  ^  (see  Metaphor)  for  "a  house  no 
bigger  than  a  bushel  measure.'*  Examples  are  common  enough. 

•^'  ^'  •  HE  ^  III  ^  S  in  M  H  :  ho  was  as  tall  as  a  moun- 
tain, and  his  eyes  were  like  two  suns. 
Sf  in  ^  H^ :  as  scared  as  if  the  sky  had  fallen. 
jSl  S  ^  M  ••  swift  as  if  riding  on  the  wind, 
ff  ^  ©  Si  •  he  snored  wuth  a  noise  like  thunder. 
j^  H  :   a  nation   overthrower;   ac.   a  very   beautiful 

woman. 
H  M  :S  M'  ^he  10,000  li  rampart;   bc.  the  Great 

Wall. 
Apropos  of  10,000  li  (say  3,000  miles)  the  landscapes  of  the 
celebrated  painter  Wang  Fei  were  said  to  have  been  so  art- 
fully executed  that  the  eye  could  wander  over  scenery  to  this 
extent  (^  M  ®  ^)  all  within  the  narrow  area  of  an  ordinary  fan. 
The  Chinese  delight  in  hyperbole.  They  speak  of  their 
children  as  "dogs,'*  of  their  friends  as  "princes,"  of  the  Heir 
Apparent  as  "a  thousand  autumns,"  of  the  Emperor  as  "Lord 
of  Ten  Thousand  Years,"  and  of  China  as  "all  beneath  the 
canopy  of  the  sky.'*  The  records  of  their  antiquity  teem  with 
examples;  while  the  records  themselves  go  back  to  a  period  of 
2,269,360  years  ago. 

Mencius,  on  one  occasion,  took  the  trouble  to  point  out  that 
hyperbole  was  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  and  that  its  terms  should 
not  be  literally  construed.  "  We  must  not  understand,"  said  he, 
"that  passage  in  the  Odes — *of  the  black-haired  people  of 

Chow,  not  a  single  one  was  left  J^  g^  IS^  IS  ^  W  "?  iS' — "i 
its  literal  sense." 

4.  Climax. — Of  this,  the  "ladder"  figure,  so  called  because 
the  mind  is  carried,  as  it  were  rung  by  rung,  up  an  ascending 
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scale  until  the  final  point  is  readied,  the  ^  ^   Ta  IIsUo 
furnishes  no  inconsiderable  number  of  examples.     E.  G.: — 

S^  iF «  #  t  ^  iEit  *6,  fife  IE -It  i&  « 

*'  [The  ancients]  desirous  of  good  govern- 
ment in  the  State,  began  by  good  order 
in  the  family;  to  attain  good  order  in  the 
family,  each  began  by  attending  to  his 
own  personal  demeanour;  to  attain  to 
proper  personal  demeanour,  il  was  neces- 
sary to  rectify  the  heart;  to  rectify  the 
heart,  it  was  necessary  to  refine  the 
thoughts;  and  to  refine  the  thoughts,  it 
was  necessary  to  extend  knowledge." 

6.  Interrogation. — This  figure,  employed  to  surround  a  pro- 
position with  extra  rhetorical  force,  is  commonly  employed  by 
Chinese  authors.  The  very  first  chapter  of  the  Confucian 
Discourses  opens  with  three  good  examples.     The  first  is — 

*  M  III  If  i:  T>  ?8J  Ufc  f 

Lit  To  learn,  and  from  time  to  time  to  practice  (what  is  learnt), 

is  not  that  pleasant? 
The  two  following  quotations  are  in  a  lighter  style: — 

SAti:^fi!^fi|il5EBIS:  because  I  have  taken 

a  few  pieces  of  a  man^s  money,  is  he  to 
shut  me  up  to  death,  eh? 

$^i;  ^  il  t  is  ±  K  %  Jia^fS  S  J^  H  %  ii  K  m: 

though   poor,  I  am  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  and  shall  this  carter  fellow 
presume  to  take  my  daughter  for  his 
concubine? 
For  two  further  examples,  see  Personijicatioru 

6.  Exclamation. — Of  this  figure  one  example  will  doubtless 
suffice. 
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"AlasP'  said  Confucius,  *' there  is  no  one  who  appreciates  me.'* 
Many  similar  instances  are  to  be  found  (e.  g.)  in  the  ^  1^, 
where  they  are  usuaHy  introduced  by  some  such  words  as  Q^  J^. 
So  also  the  proverbial  saying — 

7.  Apostrophe. — This  figure  consists  in  suddenly  addressing 
somebody,  or  something,  absent,  as  if  they  were  present.  Of 
such  kind  are  invocations  to  deities  and  devils,  which  are 
common  enough  and  are  generally  prefaced  by  JJJ  B>  or  )^  0. 

■E  <?.:  0:  84  K  *  iH  0  ?i«r  +  «  A  »  «C:    and  when 

he  drank,  he  would  pour  out  a  libation 
on  the  ground  and  utter  the  following 
invocation: — "Drink,  too,  ye  drowned 
spirits  of  the  river!" 

For  further  examples,  see  the  ff  ^  pasnm. 

8.  Innuendo. — When  one  Chinaman  says  that  another 
reminds  him  of  the  fan  used  by  the  ruler  of  the  Infernal 
Regions,  he  avails  himself  of  an  innuendo;  for  tradition  has  it 
that  the  fan  in  question  is  black  inside,  and  black-heartedness 
has  much  the  same  signification  in  China  as  elsewhere.  So 
also  when  he  speaks  of  people  or  things  as  j|^  ^  ''temple 
wares"  (t.  e,  the  miscellaneous  articles  sold  at  stalls  in  temples 
on  religious  festivals),  he  is  suggesting  that  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  ^  /}%  ^-  ^  paragraph  in  the  Shanghai 
Courier  recently  noted  the  destruction  by  fire  of  an  ice-house, 
and  the  writer  very  naturally  remarked  that  it  was  the  last 
place  where  he  should  have  expected  a  fire  to  break  out.  Now 
the  Chinese  frequently  use  as  an  innuendo  the  phrase  tKi^^^ 
"an  ice-house  burnt  down,"  as  applied  to  events  which  seem 
to  be  a  special  manifestation  of  the  will  of  Heaven  %  ^,  or 
destiny.  It  is  also  an  innuendo  to  liken  a  man  to  a  lamp  on 
the  top  of  an  18-foot  pole  ^  A  6^  JS  pT •     Such  a  lamp 
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throws  indeed  its  li^ht  to  a  distance,  but  leaves  its  own  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  in  gloom  ^«  sS  7  M  ^ »  ^"^  th® 
aous^entendu  is  that  the  individual  in  question  throws  more 
light  upon  the  faults  of  others  than  upon  his  own.  It  is  an 
innuendo  to  call  a  man  an  "earthenware  cock'*  ;|^  J^  |||,  the 
implication  being  that  you  can't  pull  a  hair  out  of  him 
^"  ^  ^  Wii  *^«  ^^^  ^^  18  a  stingy  fellow.  Degeneration  in  a 
family  is  hinted  at  by  the  phrase  "a  swan  hatching  ducks" 
jlll  tl  i|  ^  '?'>  and  a  cruel  mandarin  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
** blacksmith  official"  fH  E  f^  1^  whose  only  thought  is  to 
strike  P^  ^  ^. 

9.  Irony, — It  is  well  known  that  the  sense  now  attached  to 
this  term  is  of  comparatively  modem  date.  Irony,  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  signified  "saying  less  than  was  meant,"  whereas 
we  now  understand  by  it  "saying  the  opposite  to  what  is 
meant,"  a  fiorure  known  to  the  ancients  as  Litotes, 

E,G.:%^^  B  :fc  31  "that  you  should  sell  your  wife 

and   child    was   already    very   kind   of 
you, — "  which  words  are  spoken  by  an 
angry  wife  to  whom  her  dissolute  hus- 
band  is  about  to  do  some  further  injury. 
The  above  is  irony  direct;  as  an  example  of  the  indirect  I 
may  quote  the  following  story  from  the  Liao  Chat,    A  virtuous 
young  man  goes  to  visit  his  elder  brother  who  holds  office  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  empire,  and  while  residing  in  his  yamfen 
becomes  aware  of  a  very  extensive  system  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption which  is  daily  practised  there,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  anything  at  all  like  justice  or  impartiality.     With  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  reports  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  to  his  brother, 
who  however  only  laughs  at  him  and  says,  |^  B  ^  ^  ^  iSJb 

1Sl^S'^-ilS-§*lfc«««  "My  brother,  your  life  has  been 
spent  in  a  cottage,  and  therefore  you  do  not  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  official  life.  We  look  for  our  advancement  or  dismissal 
to  our  superior  officers,  not  to  the  people;  hence,  he  who 
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^rratifies  those  in  authority  over  him  is  the  good  pubh'c  servani 
But  if  a  man  were  to  occupy  himself  with  the  interests  of  the 
people,  how  could  he  at  the  same  time  cause  gratification  to 
his  superior  officers?" 

The  irony  in  this  passage  is  of  course  that  of  the  author  and 
not  of  the  speaker  in  the  dialogue. 

ADDENDUM. 

E/lipsis. — This  figure  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Grammar,  though  some  writers  have  given  it  a  place 
in  treatises  nominally  confined  to  Rhetoric  alone.  The  written 
and  spoken  languages  of  China  teem  with  interesting  examples. 
To  begin  with  a  simple  instance:  we  generally  find  ^  ^^  in 
place  of  the  full  expression  3^  ^  Rft  ^.  So  U  ]^  is  an 
ellipsis  which  might  at  first  sight  be  understood  as  applying  to 
European  merchants,  and  not,  as  is  the  case,  to  the  native 
bankers  of  Shansi,  who  are  also  familiarly  known  as  ^  |f  5J 
or  H  ^'  Pasising  on  to  more  recondite  examples,  oft-times 
difficult  of  expansion  and  occasionally  even  of  explanation, 
we  have 

I  ^  ^  lifc*  ^^^'  Wang -arrow -not -he;  t.  ^.,  Wang 

swore  he  would  never  marry  anybody 
else. 
Jg^  Jg  ^  |g  :  lit.  fowl -window -Hung -table;  t.  ^.,  she 

made  a  very  good  wife,  the  full  expansion 
being,  as  given  by  a  writer  in  the  China 
Maily  "  For  many  years  she  rose  at  cock- 
crow, as  soon  as  dawn  first  glimmered 
through  the  whidaw.  She  w^as  as  faithful 
as  M6ng  Kuang,  the  wife  of  Liang  Hung, 
who,  when  eating,  would  raise  the  table 
up  to  her  brow  as  a  token  of  respect." 
^  ^  ;g  Jn  ;^:  lit  concubine-long-prince-like-year; 

i.  e.f  *'  Every  day  has  seemed  a  year  to 
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me  since  you  left,**  being  of  coarse  an 
address  from  a  wife  to  a  husband. 
A  beginner  might  fairly  stumble  over  ^  ^,  but  the  in- 
sertion of  ^  between  the  two  characters  makes  the  phrase 
easily  intelligible  as  *'  ordered  the  constable."  So  also  ^  f| 
"dark-yellow**  is  no  mean  puzzle,  until  its  expansion  into 
SIS  ^  St  ^  "dark  robes,  yellow  caps"  points  at  once  to  the 
priests  who  are  thus  specially  distinguished.  But  of  all  ex- 
amples of  ellipsis  pure  and  simple,  i.  e,  where  the  knowledge 
of  no  allusion  J^  j^  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  sense, 
commend  us  to  an  example  quoted  in  the  China  Meview  by 
Mr.  Parker:  A*^t&j2lBWj2l"If  [any  other]  man  can 
[do]  it  [in]  one  [day],  [then]  I  [will  give  a]  hundred  [days 
to]  it  [rather  than  fail]." 
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ERRATA. 

Page  4  Line  2  for  *that*  read  *the  pense.* 
n    7    „   13  „   *Miin  Mong*  read  *Mim  Mooy.* 
„  10    „     8  from  below,  for  ^  read  ^. 

„  11  „     3  for  Jl,  read  jg,. 

„  11  „  12  from  below,  for  ^  read  5|f. 

„  16  „  16  for 'employed' read 'intended.* 

„  16  „  8  from  below,  for  J^  read  8||. 

„  18    „     4    „         „      before    jpJ^^'ft^iSlf'lfc  insert 


ARTICLE  II. 


NOTES    ON    THE    GEOLOGY   OF   THE    NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD  OF    NAGASAKI.* 

By  H.  B.  GUPPY,  m.b., 
8urobon,  r.n. 


THE  remarkable  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  island  of 
Kiusiu  is  cut  up  by  its  several  gulfs  into  the  three  ex- 
tended peninsulas  of  Simabara,  Nagasaki,  and  Omura,  is  a 
feature  in  its  surface-geography,  which  bears  especial  reference 
to  the  configuration  of  the  region  at  no  distant  geological 
period.  Although  it  is  an  elevated  district,  considered  as  a 
whole, — the  hills  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  Nagasaki 
varying  between  500  and  1,500  feet  in  height,  while  Mount 
Unzen  in  the  Simabara  peninsula  rises  to  about  4,700  feet 
above  the  sea; — yet  there  are  low-lying  regions  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  peninsulas,  which  a  depression  of  the  land  to  the 
extent  of  about  two  hundred  feet  would  completely  submerge. 
That  there  has  been  an  elevation  of  this  amount  at  some  recent 
period,  is  demonstrated  by  the  occurrence  of  a  loose  bed  of 
water-worn  rock  fragments,  which  is  exposed  at  the  top  of  a 
deep  cutting,  through  which  the  Nagasaki  road  descends  to  the 
village  of  Tokeets;  and  the  following  description  of  the  trans- 
formed topography  of  this  region  at  that  period  is  not  a  mere 
speculation  of  my  own,  but  is  founded  on  numerous  observa- 
tions made  in  the  several  localities  concerned. 

At  such  a  period  the  Gulfs  of  Omura  and  Simabara  by  uni- 
ting would  isolate  a  large  region,  extending  from  tlie  present 

•  Kcad  before  the  Society  on  the  31st  Marcli,  1882. 
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narrow  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Omura  to  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  Simabara  Peninsula,  and  forming  an  island  about 
forty  miles  in  length.  This  would  be  again  divided  into  four 
smaller  islands  in  the  followintj  manner: — by  the  submergence 
of  its  low-lying  isthmus  the  Simabara  Peninsula  would  be 
transformed  into  a  mountainous  island;  whilst  the  sea,  by  oc- 
cupying the  line  of  the  present  road  between  Tokeets  and  Na- 
gasaki, would  completely  disconnect  the  peninsula  which  forms 
the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Omura;  and  the  Nagasaki  Pen- 
^  insula  would  in  its  turn  form  the  southern  prolongation  of 
another  island,  produced  by  the  formation  of  the  Tokeets  chan- 
nel on  west,  and  by  the  junction  of  the  Gulf  of  Omura  and 
Yagami  Bay  on  the  east,  somewhere  along  the  line  of  the  present 
road  between  Yagami  and  the  village  of  Isahaye;  lastly,  a  fourth, 
though  smaller,  island  would  be  formed  by  the  Simabara  strait 
on  the  east  and  by  the  Isahaye  and  Yagami  channel  on  the 
west.  In  such  a  manner  would  this  region  now  continuous  be 
transformed  into  a  group  of  large  islands;  and,  that  this  waS 
the  actual  condition  of  this  region  at  a  very  recent  geological 
period,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 

Before  treating  of  the  subject  proper  of  this  paper,  I  must 
premise  by  observing  that  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  more  pro- 
minent geological  features  of  this  region;  which,  on  account  of 
the  complexity  of  detail  which  it  presents,  requires  for  its  more 
thorough  examination  a  greater  time  than  I  was  able  to  devote 
to  it.  Forming  the  axis  or  backbone  of  the  base  of  the  Naga- 
saki Peninsula,  are  beds  of  mica-schist  and  allied  schistose 
rocks;  which,  whilst  they  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  on 
the  hill-sides  overlooking  the  town  by  masses  of  trachyte  occa- 
sionally porphyritic,  a  dark  felsitic  trap,  and  agglomerate,  are 
freely  exposed  to  view  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  peninsula, 
more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Mogi.  On 
crossing  the  harbour  and  ascending  the  hills  on  the  western 
side,  the  same  agglomerate  and  trachy tic  rocks  are  found ;  and 
although  I  was  unable  to  find  the  mica-schist  in  sifii,  yet  de- 
tached fragments  of  this  rock  gave  evidence  of  its  vicinity. 
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Turning  to  the  district  north  of  Nagasaki,  we  observe  that 
the  road  from  that  town  to  Tokeeta,  as  it  skirts  round  the  head 
of  the  harbour  to  cross  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the  Omura  Pen- 
insula, follows  a  line  of  cliff  formed  of  agglomerate  overlying 
a  light-coloured  friable  trachyte;  and  long  after  the  harbour 
is  left  behind,  for  a  distance  of  from  two-  to  three  miles,  the 
road  continues  to  skirt  the  base  of  this  inland  cliff,  following 
in  truth  the  line  of  the  ancient  channel  already  referred  to  in 
this  paper.  As  one  proceeds  towards  Tokeets,  the  trachyte 
assumes  a  more  compact  texture;  and  at  a  point  where  the 
road,  which  has  previously  been  confined  to  a  level  plain,  enters 
the  hills,  about  four  miles  from  Nagasaki,  this  rock  exhibits  a 
8))heroidal  structure,  each  spheroid  being  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  enclosing  within  its  concentiic  coats  a  nucleus  of 
the  size  of  a  32-lb.  shot.  A  few  steps  further  on,  one  obser\'es 
an  intrusion  of  trap,  probably  a  phonolite :  and  from  this  j)oint 
the  tnichyte,  as  exhibited  in  a  slight  declivity  which  has  been 
carved  or  hewn  out  into  niches  for  the  reception  of  stone  figures, 
assumes  a  darker  colour.  When  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  from  Tokeets,  the  road,  which  has  by  this  time 
reached  its  hiorhest  elevation  from  175  to  200  feet  above  the 
sea,  dips  down  into  a  deep  cutting,  at  the  top  of  which  occurs 
the  bed  of  water-worn  rock-fragments  which  has  been  alluded 
to  above.  About  half-way  down  the  cutting,  extensive  dikes 
of  a  dark  trap-rock — probably  diabase — protrude  through  a 
quartz-porphyry ;  whilst  near  the  foot  of  the  cutting,  occurs 
another  small  dike  of  blue  basalt :  all  these  dikes,  which  trend 
in  an  east  and  west  direction,  are  vertical  protrusions.  On 
approaching  Tokeets,  the  trachyte  again  appears ;  and  near  the 
bend  in  the  road  which  suddenly  displays  to  view  the  picturesque 
bay  of  this  village,  this  rock  exhibits  a  porphyritic  structure. 
Two  huge  masses  of  this  porphyritic  trachyte,  which  overlook 
the  road,  have  received  the  name  of  "  The  Giant's  Head  "  from 
the  Japanese,  on  account  of  the  rude  resemblance  which  they 
present  to  a  human  head  and  bust. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Tokeets  road,  lies  the 
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hamlet  of  Meeclieno,  where  exists  a  thermal  spring.  When  I 
visited  this  spring  in  November  1879,  I  found  its  temperature, 
which  was  74°  F.,  to  be  12°  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air : 
it  had  no  odour,  was  quite  clear,  and,  as  the  villagers  informed 
me,  was  fit  for  drinking  purposes:  it  contains,  as  1  subsequently 
found,  a  moderate  amount  of  lime  in  solution.  To  its  existence 
the  hamlet  of  Meecheno  probably  owes  its  being }  and  the  in- 
habitants by  conducting  the  water  to  a  neighbouring  bath-house 
employ  artificial  means  to  raise  it  to  a  temperature  for  bathing. 
The  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spring  appears  to  be  an  **  altered  "' 
argillite':  whilst  a  very  tough  mottled  phonolite  occurs  at  the 
base  of  a  hill  to  the  eastward  of  Meecheno, — a  granitic  rock 
destitute  of  mica  forming  the  summit, — and  an  "altered" 
argillite  intervening  between  the  two.  In  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
which  flows  from  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  and  crosses  the 
Tokeets  road  about  a  nn'le  and  a  quaiter  from  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  I  observed  a  highly  calcareous  and  siliceous  rock, 
followed  in  the  lower  portion  of  tlie  stream  by  basaltic  and 
trachytic  porphyries. 

An  interesting  traverse  may  be  made  along  the  road  from 
Yagami  to  Isahaye, — a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles, — fol- 
lowing the  line  of  the  oricjinal  channel  that  once  united  the 
Gulf  of  Omura  with  Yagami  Bay.  The  road  between  the 
villages  of  Heemi  and  Yagami  displays  in  its  cuttings  agglo- 
merate and  beds  of  a  fine-grained  sandstone  and  shale  which 
dip  about  50°  to  the  west.  Proceeding  by  the  road  to  Isahaye, 
one  observes  a  light-coloured  eurite  to  be  the  prevailing  rock 
as  far  as  the  hamlet  of  Koga,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Yagami,  Beyond  Koga,  a  region  of  trachytic  porphyry  begins  ; 
— specimens  of  this  rock  which  1  obtained  exhibited  fine  crystals 
of  glassy  felspar.  This  trachyte  is  followed  by  a  speckled 
sandstone*  dipping  to  the  north-west  at  an  angle  of  40°, 
On  approaching  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Omura,  beds  of  sand- 


*  This  same  speckled  sandstone  is  to  be  observed  in  the  hamlet  of  Koga, 
dipping  about  45°  to  the  eastward. 
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stone  and  shale  are  observed  dipping  35°  to  the  north-west : 
and  as  the  road  passes  throu«;h  the  village  of  Kaieesa,  about 
two  miles  from  Isahaye,  a  dislocation  of  these  beds  is  displayed 
in  a  cutting,  which  exhibits  not  only  an  alteration  in  the  dip 
but  a  twisting  round  of  the  line  of  strike.  I  traced  the  sand- 
stone and  shale  as  far  as  the  village  of  Isahaye.  Striking  off 
to  the  north-west  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Omura,  about 
seven  miles  distant,  the  road  for  the  first  two  miles  lies  along 
tlie  same  low-lying  country,  with  fragments  of  a  dark  phonoHte 
lying  on  the  surface.  It  then  crosses  a  hill  elevated  between 
600  and  700  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Gulf;  a  sandstone 
dipping  gently  to  the  south-south-east  forms  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  this  hill;  whilst  its  summit  displays  a  dark  grey 
phonolite.  Before  reaching  Omura  the  road  crosses  a  suc- 
cession of  low  hills,  which  exhibit  at  rare  intervals  a  decomposed 
felspathic  rock ;  whilst  a  dark  pitchstone  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  hill  overlooking  the  town. 

Not  the  least  interesting  locality  of  the  region  to  which  this 
paper  refers,  is  that  of  the  Simabara  Peninsula.  This  rugged 
promontory  attains  in  the  cloud-topped  peaks  of  Unzen  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  4,700  feet  above  the  sea*  (measure- 
ment by  aneroid).  Tradition  has  located  an  active  volcano 
on  the  summit  of  this  mountain :  and,  that  a  similar  belief  is 
current  at  the  present  day,  the  following  testimony  will  be 
sufficient  to  cite.  The  China  and  Japan  Sea  Directory,  for 
as  recent  a  period  as  1873,  refers  to  an  active  volcano  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  "  over  which  a  dark  cloud  of  smoke 
usually  rests;**  whilst  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams  in  a  "Lecture  on 
Japan,"  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  North-China  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  May  1859,  describes  Mount 
Unzen  as  "  a  volcano  still  in  action ;  *'  and  lastly,  we  find  a 


•  There  is  no  measurement  of  the  height  of  Mount  Unzen  given  in  the 
Admiralty  chart.  The  only  estimate  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  that  of  3,5(0 
feet,  which  I  have  derived  from  a  "  Lecture  on  Japan,"  by  S.  W.  Williams, 
LL  D.,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  N  -C.  B.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
for  May  1859:  it  is  greatly  under-estimated. 
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writer  in  the  **  Treaty  Port8  of  China  and  Japan  **  describing 
the  town  of  Simabara  (Minato)  as  "  backed  by  a  huge  moun- 
tain whencie  the  hidden  fires  still  send  up  a  gentle  stream  of 
smoke  on  a  cloudless  day."  There  would  appear  to  be  some 
facts  which  explain  this  current  beh'ef :  and  history  in  truth 
relates,  that  in  1792  or  1793  (the  date  varies  in  different 
accounts)  there  was  a  violent  volcanic  eruption  in  this  moun- 
tain, which,  being  attended  by  a  most  disastrous  earthquake, 
not  only  devastated  the  neighbouring  country,  destroying  53,000 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  is  said  to  have  been  felt  through  the 
whole  of  Kiusiu,  and  to  have  permanently  affected  the  adjacent 
coast-line  and  territory  of  the  province  of  Higo.  There  is 
little  doubt,  but  that  the  striking  resemblance,  which  Unzen 
presents  to  a  truncated  cone,  often  capped  by  clouds,  when 
viewed  from  the  hills  overlooking  the  village  of  Mogi,  affords 
an  explanation  of  the  persistence  of  this  popular  error  as  to  its 
present  activity.  For  loth  as  I  am  to  detract  from  the  romance 
which  has  been  vulgarly  attached  to  the  volcano  of  Simabara, 
I  grieve  to  write,  that  not  only  did  I  observe  that  this  mountain 
loses  its  volcanic  profile  when  regarded  from  other  points  of 
view,  but  that  having  stood  on  one  of  Unzen's  highest  summits 
and  having  crossed  the  peninsula  from  west  to  east,  I  failed 
to  find  any  signs  of  the  existence  of  an  active  volcanic  vent. 
Yet  I  may  urge,  that  the  occurrence  on  the  western  flanks  of 
this  mountain  of  the  hot  springs  of  Wobama,  Kojeego,  and 
Unzen,  which  are  probably  intimately  connected  in  their  past 
history  with  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  last  century,  does  not 
entirely  divest  this  mountainous  Peninsula  of  Simabara  of  its 
claims  to  be  included  within  the  present  dominion  of  Vulcan. 
Commencing  the  ascent  from  the  fishing-village  of  Wobama 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  peninsula,  the  path  led  me  up 
through  the  zone  of  trees,  which  extends  up  the  mountain  slopes 
to  a  height  of  about  1,100  feet  above  the  sea.*     Rising  gra- 

♦  In  the  viciDity  of  Nagasaki  the  upper  limit  of  the  zone  of  trees  is  very 
marked  when  viewed  from  the  town;  its  level  being  from  900  to  1,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 
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dually  from  a  height  of  1,700  feet  to  a  level  of  2,500  feet,  the 
higher  portion  of  the  peninsula  may  be  best  described  as  an 
extended  plateau,  from  which  springs  the  double  peak  of  Unzen 
which  attains  another  2,000  feet  or  more  of  elevation.  Such 
are  the  more  conspicuous  physical  features  of  this  region. 
With  regard  to  its  more  strictly  geological  characters,  I  may 
remark  that  a  sanidine-t'achyte,  rendered  porphyritic  by  the 
fine  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  embedded  in  its  matrix,  is  the 
prevailing  rock  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  this 
mountainous  peninsula ;  and  that  it  extends  from  the  sea-level 
op  to  the  eastern  summit  of  the  double  peak.  This  porphyritic 
trachyte  varies  somewhat  in  its  characters :  on  the  east  slopes, 
the  matrix  appears  to  be  more  felspathic  and  is  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  in  the  rock  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain ; 
whilst  regular  crystals  of  hornblende  are  often  associated  with 
those  of  the  sanidine,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Minato :  on  the  west  slopes,  the  matrix  is  of  a  light  bluish 
colour,  and  becomes  strangely  altered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hot 
springs  of  Kojeego  and  Unzen, — a  subject  to  be  immediately 
considered. 

Overlooking  the  populous  town  of  Minato  which  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Simabara  Peninsula,  there  rises  an 
abrupt  desolate-looking  hill  which  is  completely  detached  from 
the  main  mountain-mass.  The  "  why-and-wherefore  "  of  its 
precipitous  sides,  the  explanation  of  its  peculiar  form  and  of 
the  strangeness  of  its  situation,  must  have  often  afforded  subjects 
for  speculation  to  the  casual  visitor,  if  not  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  locality.  It  is  in  truth  one  of  those  hills,  which — to 
employ  the  figurative  language  of  Dr.  Macculloch — "  seem  as 
if  they  had  tumbled  from  the  clouds."  Tradition  avers — and 
tradition  generally  has  something  to  say  in  these  matters — that 
during  one  of  the  earthquakes  which  have  devastated  the  district 
of  Simabara,  this  hill  was  detached  and  parted  asunder  from 
the  parent-mass.  But  whether  this  explanation  is  a  satis- 
factory one,  I  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to 
detcruiiiie. 
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By  far  the  most  attractive  localities  for  the  mere  sight-seer, 
are  those  of  the  hot  sulphur-springs  of  Wohama,  Kojergo.  and 
Uuzen.  The  hot  s|)rings  of  Wobama.  a  fishing  village  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded  as  being  situated  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  peninsula,  occur  close  to  the  water's  edge.  A  series  of 
stone  bathing-|)ools  has  been  built  around  the  springs; — the 
water  of  which  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, its  unpleasant  odour  tainting  the  air  of  the  neighbouring 
streets.  Most  of  the  bathing-pools  are  acces>ible  to  the  sea  at 
certain  heights  of  the  tide;  and  these  are  the  baths  most  fre- 
quented by  both  real  and  imaginary  invalids  :  their  temperature 
I  found  to  be  82^  F.,  about  8°  above  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air.  On  placing  the  thermometer  in  a  bath  which 
was  inaccessible  to  the  sea,  it  rose  to  112*^  F.,  a  temperature 
which  appeared  to  be  too  high  to  permit  of  its  general  use 
amongst  the  frequenters  of  the  springs. 

I  may  best  describe  the  sulphur-springs  of  Kojeego,  which 
are  elevated  rather  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  as 
bubbling  up  briskly  at  a  temperature  of  182°  F.  into  a  pool 
about  fifteen  yards  across.  The  water,  which  is  milky  in  ap- 
j)earance  from  the  deposit  of  sulphides  and  the  other  products 
of  the  decomj)osed  trachyte,  exhales  a  powerful  sulphureous 
odour:  and  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  run  down  into  some 
baths  in  the  hamlet  of  Kojeego,  which  is  situated  immediately 
below  the  springs,  it  becomes  sufficiently  reduced  in  tempera- 
ture to  allow  of  its  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  bathing. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  is 
"w^arm,  and  often  undermined;  and  I  was  informed  that  fatal 
accidents  have  sometimes  occurred  from  the  ground  giving 
away  beneath  the  feet. 

A  walk  of  about  twenty  minutes  from  Kojeego  will  bring 
the  visitor  to  the  hot  springs  of  Unzen,  where  these  phenomena 
are  exhibited  in  their  grandest  form.  Some  time  before  arriv- 
ing there  he  will  have  noticed  dense  clouds  of  white  vapour 
ascending  in  the  distance,  and  that  the  milky-looking  streams 
over  which  he  has  to  cross  retain  a  portion  of  their  original 
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warmth.  His  first  impression  of  these  hot  springs  of  Unzen 
will  hardly  be  a  favourable  one;  and  he  will  carry  away  with 
him  a  vivid  recollection  of  "the  dismal  situation  waste  and 
wild"  which  was  there  presented  to  his  view.  Bubbling  up 
furiously  over  a  whitened  and  sterile  surface  of  some  acres  are 
several  boiling  springs;  whilst  the  atmosphere  in  their  vicinity 
is  powerfully  impregnated  with  sulphureous  vapours.  The 
whitened  crust  which  forms  the  surface  is  often  so  hot  that 
even  with  a  thick  pair  of  boots  on  the  feet  it  is  necessary  to  be 
constantly  changing  one's  ground ;  whilst  it  is  pierced  in  many 
places  by  small  holes,  from  which  issue  jets  of  steam  that  now 
and  then  remind  the  visitor  rather  sharply  of  their  proximity. 
A  thermometer,  which  1  placed  in  one  of  the  springs,  rose  to 
202°  r. ;  but  as  this  locality  is  elevated  about  2,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  this  observation  repiesents  an  actual  amount 
of  heat  of  6°  below  the  boiling-point  of  this  elevation — 208°F. — , 
a  temperature  which  is  probably  attained  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  surface.  The  undermining  of  the  ground  has  pro- 
ceeded to  such  a  degree  in  some  places  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  the  thin  crust  yielding  underfoot;  and  to  avoid  a  somewhat 
awkward  introduction  into  the  realms  of  Tartarus,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  procure  the  services  of  an  old  Buddhist  priest  who 
resides  in  an  adjacent  temple. 

The  manner  in  which  the  sanidine-trachyte  of  the  district 
has  been  decomposed  and  altered  by  the  chemical  and  thermal 
influence  of  tliese  hot  springs, — a  phenomenon  exhibited  on  a 
lesser  scale  at  Kojeego — ,  is  worth  a  moment's  consideration; 
and  the  visitor  who  may  have  jireviously  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  Solfatara  of  Naples  will  be  particularly  impressed  by  the 
similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  localities,  a  resemblance 
v-hich  is  due  in  both  cases  to  the  influence  of  sulphureous 
vapours  on  trachytic  rocks.  By  the  decomposition  of  the 
felspathic  constituents  and  especially  of  the  crystals  of  glassy 
felspar,  the  trachyte  has  become  whitened  and  often  laminated; 
and  the  most  advanced  degree  of  these  changes  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  thinued  surface-crust  around  each  spring,  in  the 
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masses  of  pure  wliite  rock  much  resembling  the  Cornish  Kaoh'n 
which  h'e  on  the  ground,  and  lastly  in  the  whiteness  of  the 
adjacent  cliffs  and  hill-slopes.  Mr  Darwin  in  his  "Geological 
Observations"  describes  a  very  similar  change  produced  in  a 
trachytic  rock  in  the  island  of  Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  by 
the  action  of  steam  issuing  from  fissures. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Simabara,  I  should  refer  to  the 
long  and  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  its  peninsula  with  the 
mainland  of  Kiusiu.  The  eastern  half  of  this  isthmus,  which 
consists  of  a  low  and  level  tract  of  land  well  cultivated  and 
dotted  over  with  numerous  hamlets  and  villages,  is  formed  of 
the  material  arising  from  the  degradation  of  the  trachytic  por- 
phyry of  Simabara;  and  in  some  cliffs,  at  present  removed  a 
short  distance  from  the  high-water  line,  I  observed  the  same 
material  to  be  occasionally  stratified.  But  a  small  amount  of 
depression  would  be  required  to  submerge  this  low-lying  portion 
of  the  isthmus;  and  doubtless  there  was  a  time,  geologically 
recent,  when  the  elevated  peaks  of  Unzen  formed  a  lofty  island- 
mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  Gulf  of  Simabara, — a  period 
when  the  extensive  tracts  of  low-land  which  fringe  the  eastern 
and  northern  shores  of  the  present  peninsula  were  also  covered 
by  the  waves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surface  of  the  western 
half  of  the  isthmus  is  broken  by  groups  of  low  hills,  generally 
from  300  to  400  feet  in  height  Walking  along  the  southern 
border  of  this  neck  of  land,  I  observed  the  prevaih'ng  rock  in 
this  portion  of  the  isthmus  to  be  a  dark  trap  finely  speckled 
with  felspar. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  description  of  the  geology 
of  Mogi  Bay, — a  locality  which  affords,  in  my  opinion,  a  key 
to  the  geological  history  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Naga- 
saki. Whilst  the  southern  border  of  the  bay  is  composed  of 
the  schistose  rocks  of  the  district  which  extend  down  to  the 
sea,  the  observer  will  meet  with  formations  of  a  very  different 
character  on  the  opposite  side.  The  point  immediately  north 
of  the  village  of  Mogi  is  formed  of  a  large  dike  of  coluoinar 
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basalt,  which  must  have  been  originally  protruded  in  an  easterly- 
direction  at  an  angle  ol^l  $^  with  the  horizon.  Adhering  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ba^lt  are  fragments  of  a  curious  quartzose 
rock,  probably  an  "altered"  mica  schist.  On  rounding  this 
point  one  enters  a  small  cove,  on  the  northern  side  of  which 
beds  of  fawn-coloured  shale  and  fine-grained  sandstone,  and  of 
a  rock  intermediate  in  character,  appear  in  the  cliffs  dipping 
to  the  N.W. — W.N.W.  at  an  angle  of  from  five  to  seven 
degrees. 

In  these  recent  bed»  the  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants  are 
beautifully  preserved,  the  venation  in  particular  being  retained 
in  a  very  perfect  condition.  In  some  places  I  observed  the  fine 
layers  of  the  shale  to  be  curiously  contorted, — an  indication  of 
their  having  been  subjected  to  some  disturbance  previous  to 
their  consolidation.  At  the  base  of  the  sedimentary  beds  occurs 
a  thin  layer  of  conglomerate,  which  is  composed  of  fragments 
of  schistose  rock  and  of  the  ** altered"  rock  before  alluded  to. 
Overlying  and  conformable  to  these  shales  and  sandstones  are 
a  series  of  bedded  volcanic  agglomerates,  formed  of  fragments 
of  a  porphyritic  trachyte  and  occasionally  of  a  schistose  rock 
embedded  in  a  matrix  of  volcanic  tuff,  which  varies  in  colour 
from  white  to  grey.  Thin  seams  of  this  tuff  are  interstratified 
with  the  sandstone  and  shale  previously  described:  and  the 
same  agglomerate  and  tuffs,  bedded  and  inclined  15°  to  the 
north-east,  are  to  be  observed  forming  the  steep  cliffs  on  the 
northern  border  of  Mogi*Bay.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some 
hand-specimens  of  the  porphyritic  trachyte  from  this  volcanic 
agglomerate  appear  to  me  identical  in  their  characters  with  the 
trachyte  of  the  Simabara  Peninsula. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  leading  features  pre- 
sented by  the  district  of  Mogi  Bay,  it  will  be  manifest  that  we 
find  there  some  important  circumstantial  evidences  of  the  order 
of  succession  of  the  different  formations,  which  will  be  of  some 
service  in  unravelling  the  geology  of  the  other  portions  of  this 
region.  First  in  order  of  age  must  be  pliiccd  the  schistose  rocks 
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of  the  Nagasaki  Peninsula;  and  I  opine  that  the  extensive 
series  of  the  felsitic  traps^  and  of  the  taachy  tes  of  Nagasaki  and 
of  Simabara,  with  the  associated  igneous  rocks,  are  the  work 
of  a  succeeding  age  of  volcanic  activity.  Then  followed  the 
intrusion  of  such  basaltic  dikes  as  we  see  at  Mogi  and  in  the 
cutting  above  Tokeets;  the  formation  of  which  was  probably 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  partial  abatement  of  the  volcanic 
forces.  At  such  a  time  were  deposited  the  sandstones  and 
leaf-bearing  shales  of  Mogi  Bay,  with  the  other  sedimentary 
beds  of  the  district :  and  amongst  those,  we  must  include  the 
fossiliferous  limestone  and  calcareous  sandstone — also'  fossili- 
ferous — of  Iwosima,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Nagasaki;  together  with  the  coal-bearing  sandstones  of  Tako- 
sima,  another  adjacent  island.*  But  that  the  subterranean 
forces  were  not  completely  at  rest  during  the  deposition  of  these 
sedimentary  formations,  we  have  a  sufficient  demonstration  in 
the  occasional  contortion  of  the  shale  at  Mogi  Bay,  and  in  the 
intercalation  now  and  then  amongst  these  beds  of  thin  seams 
of  volcanic  tuff,  and — I  may  also  add — in  the  crushed  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  fossil  shells  embedded  in  the  calcareous 
strata  of  Iwosima.  At  a  yet  later  period  the  volcanic  forces 
seem  to  have  resumed  their  former  sway ;  and  we  now  behold, 
in  the  great  thicknesses  of  agglomerates  and  tuffs  which  overlie 
the  shales  of  Mogi  Bay,  the  accumulated  effects  of  their  opera- 
tions. And  lastly,  there  ensued  that  general  upheaval  of  the 
whole  region,  which,  whilst  it  transformed  an  archipelago  into 
a  group  of  peninsulas,  gave  to  Omura  a  gulf,  to  Simabara  a 
bay,  and  to  Nagasaki  her  far-famed  harbour. 

♦  For  some  further  information  with  regard  to  the  coal-lields  of  Takosima 
vide  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Kingsmill,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  North- 
China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  December,  1868. 
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NOTES    ON    T«E    SOUTH    COAST   OF 

SAGHALIEN* 

By  GEO.  C.  ANDERSON. 


OKUI-KOTAN  BAY 

Is  an  anchorage  on  the  South  Coast  of  Saghalien  and  is  used 
as  a  station  for  collecting  and  drying  seaweed.     The  shore  is 
fronted  by  terrace-like  cliffs,  with  out-crops  of  shale  and  pro- 
bably coal,  which  I  had  no  time  to  examine  closely.     Behind 
the  land  rises  in  wooded  ridges,  presenting  the  usual  Saghalien 
aspect.     A  few  miles  further  east  there  is  a  lofty  mountain 
range  with  several  fine  peaks  which  are  useful  landmarks  in 
making  the  anchorage,  here  and  at  the  Convict  Station  Karsa- 
kof,  which  is  about  six  miles  further  to  the  westward,  round 
Cape  Endouma. 

A  fine  stream  of  fresh  water  runs  into  the  sea  at  Okiu-Kotan 
and  ships'  boats  can  water  with  great  ease,  there  being  a  deep 
hole  close  to  the  beach  and  water  sufficient  to  float  any  ship's 
boat  close  up  to  it  Trout  were  observed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream.  The  Bay  is  sheltered  from  west  round  by  north  to 
S.E.,  but  the  bottom  is  rock.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  appears 
to  be  about  4  feet  by  the  marks  on  the  rocks.  I  made  a  hasty 
rough  survey  of  the  Bay  and  found  the  water  shoal  gradually 
to  3  fathoms,  and  then  rather  suddenly  to  13  feet.  The  best 
plan  is  to  stand  in  with  the  hut  bearing  about  N.N.W.,  and 
anchor  in  4  fathoms;  a  vessel  is  then  quite  far  enough  in.    The 

*  Bead  before  the  Society  on  tlie  26tli  September  1881. 
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trend  of  the  valleys  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  north  and  south, 
\vhile  round  Cape  Endouma  it  is  east  and  west.  The  Russians 
have  constructed  a  tolerably  good  road  from  Karsakof  round 
to  a  viMage  called  Poran  Tomarie,  and  I  heard  that  this  road 
was  to  be  carried  on  to  Boussie  on  the  east-side  of  Aniwa  Bay, 
and  will  probably  pass  close  to  Okui-Kotan  and  Chupisani. 

There  is  good  wild-fowl  shooting  to  be  had  at  the  mouth  of 
the  large  river  to  the  westward  of  Karsakof,  but  the  musquitoes 
are  very  troublesome  in  the  summer.  Hazel  grouse*  are  found 
in  the  woods,  and  deer  have  been  seen.  Bears  are  numerous 
according  to  the  Russian  ofHcers.  Sea-lions,  seals,  and  whales 
I  have  seen  myself. 

A  number  of  Japanese  junks  come  here  in  the  summer  and 
take  away  salmon  and  herrings.  There  is  a  Japanese  consul 
or  commercial  agent  at  Karsakof,  to  whom  all  Japanese  arriving 
must  report. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  Shirum-sha,  a 
species  of  wild  leek,  reputed  to  be  a  certain  cure  for  scurvy,  is 
found  all  over  Saghalien  and  is  largely  used  by  the  Russians 
and  natives  all  over  the  north.  The  Russian  soldiers  on  the 
Amoor  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  detachments  are  sent  specially 
to  procure  supplies  of  it  for  winter  use.  The  smell  of  it  is 
ftiuch  worse  than  garlic.  I  was  told  by  an  old  Okhotsk  whaling 
captain  that  he  has  often,  after  having  lived  weeks  at  sea  on 
salt  provisions,  run  for  the  island  of  Shan  tar,  with  himself  and 
crew  almost  helpless  from  scurvy,  and  after  using  the  Shirum- 
sha  for  a  single  week  they  invariably  got  perfectly  well.  He 
also  told  me  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Shantar  islands  there  is 
a  rise  and  fall  of  24  feet  in  the  tides,  with  very  strong  tidal 
currents  in  Shantar  Strait.  It  was  on  Shantar  island  that  the 
unfortunate  crew  of  the  Nellie  perished  from  scurvy,  with 
plenty  of  wild  berries  and  Shirum-sha  within  reach,  had  they 
known  their  use  and  value. 

*  Bonasia  betolena. 
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CHUPISANI   BAY 

* 

Is  a  tolerably  good  anchorage  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cape  Endouma,  South  Coast  of  Saghalien. 

It  is  sheltered  from  west  round  by  north  to  S.S.E.  The 
water  shoals  gradually,  and  the  lead  is  a  safe  guide  in  taking 
up  a  berth.  Inside  the  four- fathom  line  the  bottom  is  sand, 
and  further  to  the  eastward  the  sandy  bottom  extends  for  some 
distance  off  shore.  To  the  westward  of  the  Bay  the  shore  and 
bottom  are  alike  rocky. 

There  is  a  settlement  of  Russian  peasants  here,  who  seem 
well  off  and  contented;  they  raise  cattle  principally.  Fine 
salmon-trout,  clams,  eggs,  and  milk  were  procured  from  them. 
The  place  is  sometimes  used  as  a  seaweed  station,  but  none  is 
being  collected  this  year.  Fresh  water  can  be  procured  with 
some  little  trouble  from  a  small  stream  which  runs  into  the  sea 
close  to  Pinnacle  Point;  also  at  another  stream  close  to  the 
village.  There  is  an  out-crop  of  coal  close  to  the  beach;  the 
surface  layers  are  little  better  than  sliale,  but  doubtless  better 
coal  would  be  found  further  in.  The  Russian  peasants  stated 
they  made  use  of  coal  which  burns  well,  from  a  seam  three 
versts  inland,  which  I  was  unable  to  visit.  I  saw  large  quan- 
tities of  what  appeared  to  be  iron  ore,  but  it  did  not  feel  very 
heavy  when  taken  in  the  hand. 

There  are  some  curious  Aino  graves  to  the  east  of  the  villacro, 
with  quaintly  cainred  posts  and  the  remains  of  small  canoes 
near  them.  Thei^  are  no  Ainos  here  now.  I  believe  these 
gentle,  honest,  but  dirty  savages  to  be  quite  untamable,  and 
destined  to  disappear  before  the  advance  of  the  white  man. 
In  Yezo  saki  is  doing  the  work  for  the  Japanese.  They  cannot 
be  got  to  take  to  agriculture.  The  Ainos  on  the  We&t  Coajst 
of  Saghalien  are  pretty  well  looked  after  and  taken  care  of  by 
the  traders,  as  they  are  of  great  value  to  them;  but  sooner  or 
later  vodka  will  find  its  way  among  them,  and  then  the  end  of 
this  interesting  race  may  be  calculated;  for  drinking  to  tlio 
gods,  L  e,  getting  dead  drunk  when  opportunity  otters,  is  part 
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of  their  religion,  if  so  it  may  be  called.  Beyond  the  graves 
the  shore  is  bordered  by  low,  swampy  forest,  extending  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  eastward,  behind  which  the  N.E.  ridcre 
rises ;  and  still  further  away  are  seen  lofty  peaks  with  patches 
of  snow  on  them.  To  the  west  all  is  closed  in  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  with  a  high  sharp  peak  to  the  north-west 

There  is  a  slight  rise  and  fall  of  tide  here,  not  more  than 
four  feet,  which  seems  greatly  dependant  on  the  winds;  our 
stay  was  too  short  to  ascertain  exactly  about  the  tides. 

From  July  9th  to  13th,  when  in  Aniwa  Bay,  we  had  two 
days  of  light  airs  and  calms.  Highest  reading  of  thermometer 
69°  dry  bulb;  wet  bulb  62°.  Barometer  29*896  and  steady. 
The  rest  of  the  time  the  wind  was  from  E.  and  S.E.,  greatest 
force  4.  Highest  reading  of  thermometer  65°  dry,  59°  wet. 
Lowest  reading  48°  dry,  47°  wet,  at  4  a.m.  The  sea  water 
was  about  57°  average.  I  have  observed  that  on  the  coast  of 
Saghalien  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  say  from  April  to 
June,  the  winds  are  generally  from  the  south-eastward,  with 
more  or  less  fog;  the  nearer  east  tlie  wind  the  denser  the  fog  j 
but  there  is  generally  a  belt  of  two  to  three  miles  off  the  west 
coast  which  is  clear  of  fog.  If  the  barometer  falls  suddenly 
with  a  S.E.  wind,  the  wind  will  freshen  and  blow  hard  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  fall  light,  probably  finishing  at  N.  W.,  when 
there  will  be  a  day  or  two  clear  weather. 

In  July,  northerly  and  N.E.  winds  prevail  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tartary.  On  the  Saghalien  coast  the  wind  generally  come& 
off  the  land  at  night.  In  August  the  fogs  clear  away.  Storms 
of  a  revolving  character  are  experienced  as  far  north  as  the 
Amoor.  On  the  19th  of  last  August  it  blew  with  hurricane 
force  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  wind  beginning  at  south 
and  finishing  at  N.  W.,  with  the  low  rapid  scud  so  well  known. 
From  6  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  the  gale  was  at  its  height,  the  baro- 
meter falling  all  the  tima  Afler  10  p.m.  the  barometer  began 
to  rise,  and  the  weather  rapidly  improved.  August  however 
is  about  the  finest  mouth  for  weather  in  the  year.     In  Sep- 
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tember  the  weather  breaks  up,  and  heavy  gales  may  be  ex- 
pected from  anywhere  between  N.E.  and  west  Easterly  winds 
bring  snow  and  rain.  Vessels  have  no  business  to  be  on  the 
west  coast  of  Saghalien  between  the  15th  and  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, as  the  weather  is  very  uncertain  just  before  and  after 
the  equinox.  October  is  considered  a  fine  month,  but  liable 
to  N.W.  gales,  which  however  generally  give  good  warning. 
With  the  close  of  October  winter  fairly  sets  in. 


HEIGHTS  OF  MOUNTAINS  ON  SAGHALIEN 

COAST. 

(Bt  TRIANGULATION.) 

Western  Peak  of  Kaitsiska  Range.  Dist  14  Miles.=3,221  feet 
Middle  Peak  of  Kaitsiska  Range,       ,,16      „     =3,397    „ 
Eastern  Peak  of  Kaitsiska  Range.     „     18      „     =3,695    „ 

Taken  at  noon  July  7th,  1881.     Fine  clear  weather. 

Stoukambiso   Point  bore  N.  6°  W.  Eastern  Peak  N. 

37°  E.  true.    Lat.  by  Obs.  48°  30  N.  Long.  1#1°  55  E. 
Mount  Lopatinsky.     Dist  18  Miles.  =2,866  feet. 

Mount  Lopatinsky  bore  S.  35°  E.  Mayatchuoi  Point 

N.  11°E.  true. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


ANNAM 

AND  ITS   MINOR  CURRENCY.* 

BT 

ED.    TOD  A.. 


PART  I. 
I. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

Since  the  year  1858  the  Kingdom  of  Annam  hiis  ceased  to  be 
an  unknown  country,  for  Missionaries  now  travel  freely  in 
every  direction,  and  the  ports  of  Haiphong,  Hanoi,  andQuinhon 
are  open  to  foreign  trade.  Bold  explorers,  either  in  the  interest 
of  science  or  gain,  have  gone  through  the  country  to  China,  to 
Siam,  or  to  Burmah,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers  or  the 
mountain  paths,  sometimes  peaceably,  at  other  times  armed 
as  conquerors  and  fighting  their  way  through  the  land. 
Finally,  the  occupation  of  Lower  Cochinchina  by  the  French 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  throw  light  upon  this 
country,  which,  if  it  does  not  occupy  so  important  a  position 
historically  amongst  Orientals  as  China  and  Japan,  yet  from 
its  favourable  geographical  situation  and  from  the  interest 
Europe  takes  in  the  surrounding  countries,  will  be  obliged 
sooner  or  later  to  enter  the  comity  of  nations,  and  change  the 
condition  of  its  people,  at  present  probably  the  most  miserable 
in  tlie  world. 

Annam  became  known  to  the  civilized  world  through  the 
Catholic  Missionaries  who  went  there  during  the  sixteenth 

*  Read  before  the  Soctety  on  the  I5th  December,  I88I. 
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century,  thoii^^h  their  works  on  the  subject  did  not  have  a 
large  ciiculatioti ;  some  never  having  been  even  published, 
and  all  being  very  scarce  at  the  present  time.  Father  Marini 
wrote  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  relation  of 
Tunquin,  and  the  Jesuit  priest  Alexander  of  Rhodes  also 
published  a  history  of  that  country.  In  tlie  Lettres  ddifiantea 
et  curievses  Rentes  dcs  Missions  Etranqirea  tliere  will  be  found 
many  references  by  Father  Gaubil  and  others  to  the  history 
of  Annam,  and  with  reference  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
kingdom  also  in  the  Chronicles  published  during  the  last 
century  by  the  Dominican  and  Augustinian  Fathers  of  the 
Philippines.  John  Barrow,  a  well-known  traveller,  has  likewise 
published  a  narrative  of  a  voyage  to  Cochinchina  made  in 
1793. 

Books  relating  to  Annam  have  considerably  increased  in 
number  during  the  last  tWrty  years ;  most  of  these  have  been 
issued  in  Saigon  and  in  France,  and  treat  of  the  Annamese, 
their  history,  laws,  customs,  etc.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  in  these  works  the  Chinese  characters  have  not  been 
used  for  the  names  of  people  and  places;  and  this  has  caused 
more  or  less  confusion  in  their  identification.  In  their  attempts 
to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  French  and  Spanish  Missionaries 
have  introduced  a  system  by  which  Roman  letters  with  various 
dots  and  signs  are  made  to  represent  Annamese  words 
phonetically;  but  this  is  useful  only  to  Annamese  who  wish 
to  write  their  own  language  in  Roman  characters.  In  these 
pages  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  the  Chinese 
characters  for  all  names  which  it  has  been  possible  to  identify. 

The  literature  of  Annam  is  very  poor.  Except  the  AnnalSf 
written  by  order  of  the  King  |^^  Thanh-tong  in  1477  by 
Ngo-si-lien,  and  continued  at  later  periods,  and  other  com- 
pilations of  laws,  such  as  the  ^  jH  f^  ^  Hoang-viet-luat-le 
published  with  an  introduction  by  the  King  ^^  GiA-LONO 
in  the  11  th  year  of  his  reign,  all  the  books  found  in  the  country 
are  of  Chinese  origin,  the  literature  taught  in  the  schools  being 
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also  Chinese.  Nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  a  country 
which  has  no  real  civilization  of  its  own,  but  is  only  a  reflex 
of  China  in  everything  relatin*^  to  art,  religion  and  government. 

In  China  numerous  works  on  Annam  are  to  be  found, 
but  few  of  them  can  be  looked  upm  as  trustworthy.  For 
instance  the  Chinese  do  not  reckon  as  proper  kings  of  Annam 
those  who  did  not  receive  their  investiture  from  the  Emperor. 
Again,  a  deplorable  confusion  exists  as  regards  names  and  dates. 
Finally,  from  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  China  and 
Annam  have  fretjuently  been  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  that 
many  or  all  the  works  on  Annam  were  written  by  Chinese 
officials  employed  to  fight  against  that  country,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  their  narratives  would  be  of  a  very  partial  character 
and  many  facts  grossly  misrepresented. 

The  study  of  the  numismatics  of  this  country  is  completely  new 
to  Euro|x?an8.  Several  Chinese  who  have  written  on  coins  have 
published  in  their  Catalogues  lists  of  Annamese  coins,  and  half 
of  the  1 7th  volume  of  the  i^^^^  Ka'kin-ts^ien'lioh  deals 
entirely  with  them.  However,  all  i\\%  coins  alluded  to 
form  but  an  incomplete  W^X  of  those  issued  by  the  last  f^  I^e 
Dynasty,  and  the  notices  of  them  are  certainly  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  those  in  other  Chinese  books.  As  there  exists 
thus  no  trustworthy  basis  on  which  to  found  this  notice,  it 
must  not  be  expected  that  the  work  will  either  be  complete  or 
correct ;  but  the  greatest  possible  care  has  been  used  in  the 
endeavour  to  make  it  so.  Much  information  has  been  obtained 
from  Father  Mjouel  Portell,  now  in  Tunquin,  and  from 
the  distinguished  Annamese  savant  Petrus  Troong-vinh-ky, 
whose  aid  is  indispensable  to  all  Europeans  who  require 
any  information  conceniing  Ann^m.  From  his  work,  Cours 
d*hisioire  annamite,  the  historical  notices  which  precede  the 
description  of  the  coins  themselves  have  been  partially 
taken. 

In  order  to  tone  down  the  dryness  of  a  long  numismatical 
list,  we  insert  some  general  introductory  remarks  explanatory 
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of  the  periods  when  coins  were  made,  the  laws  relating  to 
them,  the  working  of  mines,  the  issue  of  paper-money,  etc., 
which  referring  to  a  country  so  little  known  as  Annam,  will 
probably  not  be  without  interest. 

IL 

Geographical  and  Historical  Notices. 

The  situation  of  the  Annamese  Kingdom  on  the  south- 
east of  the  great  Indo-malayan  peninsula  is  well  known.  This 
state  consists  at  the  present  day  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Tunqum 
and  Cochinchina,  of  the  Kingdom  of  ^5  M  Chiem-'thanh  or 
Ciampay  and  of  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Khmer  or  Cambodia. 
Ciampa,  a  Malayan  state,  and  during  six  centuries  the  abode 
of  thieves  and  pirates,  was  conquered  in  1471  by  the  Annamese 
army.  The  Kingdom  of  Khmer  also  lost  vast  territories  suc- 
cessively up  to  the  last  century  and  was  only  able  to  keep  its 
national  independence  by  the  "g  llj  Tay-son  rebellion  which  upset 
the  feudal  constitution  of  the  country.  Annam  herself  was 
divided  between  the  families  ^  Mac,  g|5  Trmh,  and  gjc  Nguyen^ 
who,  having  entirely  put  aside  the  royal  authority,  contested 
among  themselves  the  supreme  power  over  the  kingdom. 
The  French  colony  of  Lower  Cochinchiiia  is  situated  within 
the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of  Khmer  annexed  by  Annam 
in  1758. 

Mr.  Chaigneau,  one  of  the  French  officers  who  in  the  last 
century  accompanied  the  Bishop  of  Adran  during  his  first 
expedition  in  aid  of  Gia-long,  estimated  the  population  of  An- 
nam at  between  20  and  25  millions  of  souls.  These  figures  are 
evidently  exaggerated,  at  least  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at 
present,  as  certainly  the  present  population  does  not  exceed  12 
millions. 

The  division  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Tunquin  and  Cochin- 
china  is  still  existing  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  former,  which 
is  also  the  richer  and  more  populated,  consists  of  the  following 
thirteen  provinces : — 
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IK  ill  Lang-son.  f@  |^  Hai-duong. 

^*  2p  Cao-bang.  ^t  $  Bac-iiinh. 

:fcj^  Thai-nguyen.  ^  ^  Ha-noi. 

^  3t  Tuyen-quang.  ®  •;§  Hung-ven. 

llj  H  Son-tay.  ^'  ^  Nain-dinh. 

^  >ffc  Hung-hoa,  $  ^  Ninh-binli. 
m  g^  Quang-yen. 

Cochinchina  has  twelve  provinces,  namely: — 

f^  ^  Thanb-hoa.  j^  ^  Quang-nam. 

jg  ^  Ngbe-an.  |(  ^j^  Quang-iigoai. 

}^^Ha-ninb.  *     2|i  ^  Binb-clinh. 
|(  Ip  Quang-binh.  J^  4^  Phu-yen. 

jft  ^  Quang-tri.  ^  ^  Klianh-boa. 

M  ^  Quang-dQ(!.  ^  JR  Binh-thuan. 

These  geographical  divisions  were  made  during  the  recent 
reivjn  of  the  King  0^  ^  Minh-mang,  and  the  three  provinces 
of  Thauh'Iioa,  JS^ghe-an,  and  Ha-nwh.  formerly  part  of  Tunquin, 
were  added  to  Cochinchina.  Previously  the  above  two  king- 
doms were  separated  by  a  wall  which  ran  along  the  shores  of 
the  §5  2t  Phu'luong-giang^  called  in  vulgar  Annamese  and 
on  our  maps  the  Song-coi  river.  The  provinces  do  not  range 
all  alike,  for  as  far  as  population  and  wealth  are  concerned 
each  of  them  is  under  a  different  authority;  in  general, 
however,  the  public  administration  in  Annam  is  very  similar 
to  that  in  China. 

Originally  the  territories  which  formed  the  Kingdom  of 
Annam  were  called  ^jBh  Giao-chi,  which  name  together  with 
that  of  ^  j|f  GiaO'Tiam  prevailed  till  225  B.C.,  when  they 
became  a  Chinese  province  under  the  appellation  of  |mP 
Sinng^kiun. 

When  the  ^  Han  came  into  power  in  China,  Tunquin  was 
called  ^  j^  Nam-viet^  and  its  interior  division  underwent 
various  changes  at  different  intervals.  In  502  A.D.  we  see 
the  country  for  the  first  time  called  ^  ^  Annam,  which  name 
lasted  up  to  940  A.D.,  when  it  was  declared  independent 
During  the  succeeding  dynasties  up  to  the  present  time  the 
names  used  for  the  designation  of  the  state  and  the  different 
capitals  of  the  kingdom  have  been  as  follows : — 
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The  mythical  history  of  ^nn  am,  although  derived  from  China, 
IS  much  less  complicated  than  that  of  the  latter  country.  -^  PJ| 
De-minh,  the  great-grandson  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  jt^  ^ 
Shen-nung,  while  travelling  in  the  South  of  China  married 
a  daughter  of  the  race  of  immortals,  by  whom  he  had  a  sou 
called  SEP^  I  KiNH-DUONG-vuoNO.  This  son  began  the  series 
of  kings  known  as  the  19S  S£  15^  Hong-ban-thi,  or  family  of 
immeasurable  greatness.  This  family  gave  birth  to  twenty 
rulers,  eighteen  of  whom  had  the  same  name,  viz.,  J^  J 
HuNO-vuo.NG,  and  continued  on  the  throne  up  to  252  B.C. 

Let  us  leave  aside  here  any  description  of  the  history  of 
Annam  during  this  remote  period.  Doubtless  it  was  formeil 
by  Chinese  and  Malayan  colonists  who  settled  there  and  mixed 
among  themselves,  a  fact  paralleled  by  the  present  race  of  the 
Sang-ley,  or  half-casts  of  Chinese  and  Tagals  now  populating 
the  Philippine  islands.  Each  colony  was  under  a  chief  and 
lived  as  in  China,  by  agriculture  and  fishing. 

The  first  dynasty  mentioned  in  the  Annamese  annals  is  that 
of  §  Thug,  the  rulers  of  a  small  kingdom  situated  in  the 
north-east  of  Annam,  where  afterwards  its  capital  city 
^^  Kao-bangwas  built.  This  kingdom,  fouirfiKl  252  B.C., 
lasted  only  50  years,  when  internal  contests  between  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  broke  out,  victory  and  supremacy  continually 
changing  between  them,  until  the  Chinese  interfered,  and  at  last 
occupied  the  country,  remaining  in  possession  till  940  A.D. 

About  the  year  600  A.D.  China  organised  Annam  in  a 
regular  manner  by  dividing  the  country  into  13  chou,  at  the 
head  of  each  one  of  which  a  governor  was  placed.  A  regular 
tribute  was  also  instituted  for  the  first  time,  gold  and  silver 
appearing  at  the  head  of  articles  to  be  offered. 

In  940  A.D.  Annam  rose  in  rebellion  against  China,  and 
the  family  ^  Ngo  occupied  the  throne  during  28  years.  How 
Annam  since  that  time  has  been  able  to  maintain  her  in- 
dependence is  a  mystery.     The  first  three  dynasties  followed 
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each  otiier  with  marvellous  rapidity^:  the  kings  fell  under  the 
strokes  of  assassins  or  by  military  conspiracy,  and  rebellions 
prevailed  in  all  the  provinces;  later  on  the  feudal  chiefs  be- 
came so  powerful  that  the  kings  could  not  even  maintain  the 
shade  of  their  sovereignty.  Up  till  lately,  to  the  time  of  Tu-duc, 
Annam  sustained  its  existence  solely  by  its  passive  policy, 
which  is  the  only  strength  of  Oriental  countries. 

Before  entering  on  the  description  of  the  coins  a  historical 
account  of  the  epoch  during  which  they  were  cast  will  first 
be  given.  This  is  done  for  the  special  purpose  of  clearing  up 
the  dark  period  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  which  Annam  was  ruled  simultaneously  by  three  or 
even  four  rulers. 

III. 

Chronological  Tables  of  the  Annamese   Dtnasties. 

The  Annamese  have  a  chronological  system  identical  with 
that  of  the  Chinese,  and  they  use  the  same  characters  of  cycles 
and  years  as  the  Chinese.  The  twenty  two  cyclical  characters 
which  occur  sometimes  on  Annamese  coins,  are  herewith  given : 

•?Ti. 
^  Giap.  3t  Suu. 

i  At.  M  Dan. 

^  Binh.  I5p  Meo. 

y  Dinh.  m  'l'l"»h- 

j^  Mau.  B  Ti. 

a  Ky.  ^  Ngo. 

^  Canh.  ^  Mni. 

^  Tan.  ^  Than. 

^  Nham.  *§"  Dau. 

^  Qui.  ^  Thuat. 

^  Hoi. 

The  present  year  in  Annam,  as  in  China,  is  ^  -^  Nham-ngo. 
The  kings  of  Annam  have  a  Nien-hao  which  is  changed 
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according  to  their  pleasure.  These  designations  of  reign  are, 
of  course,  also  changed  aft^  the  death  of  their  bearer,  with 
the  Miao-hao.  I  subjoin  a  list  of  both  designations  and  the 
time  corresponding  to  the  reign  of  each  king. 


CflHONOLOGICAL  TaBLES  OF  THE  AnNAMESE  DYNASTIES. 


Wlll^  Hong-ban-thi. 


^  I  Kinh-duong-vuong. 
U  Sl  Si  L»ac-long-quan. 
i^      i  Hung-vuong. 


ned    during 
2622  years. 


^  — Thuc-thi. 

The  Thuc  Family. 
^  ^  £  An-duong-vuong. 


Ki& 


SI 


Vo-de. 
Van-vuon2. 
Minh-vuoug. 
Ai-vuong. 


^ — 'Trieu-thi. 

rhe  Trieu  Family. 


16  ^  £  Thuat-duong-vuong. 


ACCESSION. 
B.C. 


2874 


252 


202 
190 
178 
177 
176 


J§  JS  *^ — Thuoc-tay-lian. 

Chinese  rule  in  Annam  from  B.C.  106  to  A.D.  39. 

115:^^— Trung-mi-tbi. 

The  Trung  Family. 

A.D. 

^fi!       Trung-trac.  |        39 
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®  ^*^  — Thuoc-dong-han. 

Chinese  rule  in  Annam  from  36  to  186. 


il       Si-vuong. 


ACCESSION. 
A.D. 


186 


^WTR'^^-Thuoc-ngo,  Tan,  Tong, 

Te,  &  Luong. 

Chinese  dynasties  ruling  in  Annam  from  226  to  542. 

^  ^— Ly-thi. 

The  Ly  Dynasty. 


DYNASTIC  TITLB. 

ACCES- 
SION. 

TITLE  OF  REIGN. 

YEAR  OF 
ADOP- 
TION. 

•85f  *  IB  *i!?  Thien-Iy-nam-de 
j^  j3  3E      Trieu-viet-vuong 
^^  li  ^  Hau-ly-nam-de 

542 
549 
572 

3^^Thien-duc. 

542 

j§^0 — Thuoc-Tuy,  &  Duong. 

Chinese  reign  in  Annam  of  the  Dynasties  Tuy  and  Duong 


from  603  to  940. 


^  j^ — Ngo-thi. 


The  Ngo  Family. 


tJ  ^  I      Tien-ngo-vuong 
1%  ^  n^  Phu-duong^tam-ca 
^  j|^  3E      Hau-ngo-vuong 


940 
946 
952 


Usurper. 


Twelve  ^  g  Su-quan  or  Envoys  ruling  from  958  to  968. 
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"J^  19 — Diiih-trieu. 

The  Dinh  Dynasty. 


DYNASTIC  TITLE. 


^^  Tien-hoRng 


ACCES- 
SION. 


968 


TITLE  OF  REIQN. 


±  2p  Thai-binh 


Z*  ^  J5 

*  Q  3 

-<  S  S 

H  <  H 


to  ^  ^ — ^Thien-Le-trieu. 

The  former  Le  Dynasty. 


:f;  ff  Dai-hanh       1     981 


'frJlcf?'*  Trun^ 
t<)rit/-hanh-de 
^{i^  Ngoa-trieu 


1005 


1005 


^jj@  Thien-phuoc 
^^  Hnn^-thong 
B  5C  Ung-thien 

Reigned  three  days 
^  ^  Canh-thoa: 


^  |!)--Ly-trieu. 

The  Ly  Dynasty. 


bfcaThal-to 
±  ^  Thai-tong 


^  Thanh- tong 


lOIO 
1028 


1055 


JH^C  Thuan-tliien 

Ji^  Tliien-thanh 

^Jg  Thonp-thoai 

tL'^W^  Can-phu-huu- 

dao 
P^Jt  Minh-dao 

:^M^S  Dai-cam- 

thanh-vo 

#ft:*:S  Sung-hiing- 

dai-bao 

Sl^Si;^  Long-thoai- 

thai-binh  ) 

MMM'Sk  Chuon^-  i 

thanh-gia-kanh     J 


1 


968 


981 


1005 


1010 
1028 


1055 
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The  Ly  Dynasty. —  Continued, 


£>. 

ACCES- 

i   ^    25 

DYNASTIC  TITLE, 

TITLE  OF  REIGN. 

2    g    ^ 

SION. 

<i     Q     t^ 

w  3  ^ 

^^  Thanh. tong 

^MJiWi  Long-chiiong- ) 

thien-tu     f 

[cont] 

5^W9m  Thien-chuc-    \ 

bao-tuong  j 

j^^          Than-vo 

fc^  Nhon-tong 

1072 

•^^          Thai-ninh 
^^^B  Anh-vo-           I 

chieu-thong  ) 
^l&          Quang-huu 
^^          Hoi-phu 
^l^y          Long-phu 
#W:^1  Hoi-tuong-       ) 

dai-khanh  1 

1072 

3^??^|i:  Thien-phu-     I 

due-vo  J 

'Ji^&M  Thien-phu-      ) 

khanh-tho  J 

1$^  Than-tong 

1128 

5c)^          Thien-thuan 
^mm^^  Thieu-chuong  1 

-bao-tu  ) 

1128 

5^^  Anh-tong 

1139 

igBjJ          Thieu-minh 
:k'&          Dai-dinh 
i&ilSii  Chanh-Iong-    \ 

bao-ung ) 

1139 

I 

V 

5c^^fi  Thien-cain-     ) 

chi-bao  j 

lif  ^  Cao-tong 

1176 

^  !fj           Trinh-phu 

1176 

^««^  Thi.n-tu-gia-  \ 

thoai  j 

1177 

5C-BSI6  Thien-ffia-       ) 

bao-huu  1 

f&^PHjS  Tri-binh-         ) 

long-ung  j 

Jg^  Hue-tong 

1211 

^^          Kien-gia 
5c^^'JiThien-              ) 
chuoni];-huu-dao  J 

1211 

83^  Chieu-hoang 

1225 

^j 
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1^  |g— Tran-trieu. 

The  Tran  Dynasty. 


DYSASTIC  TITLE. 


dk^  Thai-tong 


S  Thanh-tong 


'J-* 


t^  Nlioii-tong 


S  Anh-toTif? 


^J^  Minh-tong 

31^  Hien-tong 
-^^  Du-toiig 

S^  Nghe-tong 
^^  Due-tong 
Jgl^  Phe-de 
JH^  Thuan-tong 
^^  Thieii-de 
©£'!&  Giaii-dinli- 

de 
m**Trnng. 

quang-  de 


ACCES- 
SION. 


1225 


1258 


1279 


TITLE  OF  REIGN. 


mm 


1293  an 

1314  i:S 


1.330 
1342 

1370 
1373 
1378 
131)0 
1399 

1407 

1410 


mm 
mm 


* 


^ 
^ 


•R$ 


Kien-trung 
Thioii-ung-      \ 
chanh-l)inh  f 
Nguyen-phoiig 
Tliieii-long 
Bao-phu 
Thicu-bao 
Trung-liung 
Hun^r-loiiir 

Thai-khanh 

Khai-tlioi 

Kliai-liuu 

Tliieu-phong 

Dai-tri 

Thieu-khanh 

Loncr-khanh 

Xuoiig-|)hu 

Qiiang-thoi 

Kieii-tan 

Ilunir-klianh 


g  ^    Trung-quang 


S  5  § 

<«  Q  2 

K  !^  H 


1225 


1258 

1279 

1293 
1314 

1330 
1342 

1370 
1373 
1378 
1390 
1309 

1407 

1410 


Chinese  rule  in  Annam  from  1414  to  1428. 


±1ISL  Thai-to 
i:^  Thai-tong 

t^  Nhon-tong 


^— Le-trieu. 

The  Le  Dynasty. 
1428        MH      Thuan-thien. 


1434 
1443 


la^li      Thiou-binh 
^g      Dai-bao 
^IH       TliJii-hoa 


1428 
1434 
1440 
1443 


AITRAU  AHD  ITS  UIKOB  CDBItENCT. 
The  Le  Djiiasty, — Continued. 


DIHASTIO  TITL'!. 

ACCES- 
SION. 

TITLE  OF  nEIOS. 

Hi 

t^  Nlioii-toiic 

rci.jit.] 

K* 

DiGn-ninh 

1453 

m^  Tlianli-t<,iif: 

1460 

«B 

Q™nK-il,„a„ 

1460 

«S 

ll<>iiH-(lv.c 

1470 

3Bg  Hien-tong 

1498 

&m 

Kic..(„rC.„IO 
Ihong 

1498 

j£^  Tuc-tonp 

1505 

»n 

Tlmi-trinh 

1505 

J^l^li?Oui-muc-ae 

150? 

St 

Thoai-fclumh 

150S 

SeS^  Tliuoiig-  1 
duc-(le  1 

1509 

mm 

lloiig-tliuaii 

1509 

Ug^  Chieu-faing 

1517 

*JB 

Qiiflng-thieu 

1517 

5^  g_  Cuug-lmang 

1523 

Uk 

Tlioi.g-ngiiyeji 

1523 

ffii^  Tranp-tong 

1533 

*« 

Nguveii-lioa 

1533 

+  m  TruiiK-tong 

1549 

»'iqs 

Thuaii-biiili 

1549 

3(£Jk  Auh-tong 

1557 

5il6 

Tbieii-huii 

1557 

JES 

Chanli-tri 

1566 

St« 

Hoiig-|,lmoo 

1570 

Ift^  The-tong 

1573 

as 

Gia-ilioi 

1573 

*« 

Qiiatig-hung 

1581 

^!j:  Kinli-tong 

1599 

«a 

'I'han-duc 

1599 

us. 

Honng-dinh 

1617 

p|igj  Than-tong 

1619 

*m 

Viiili-luong 

1619 

(Sfi 

Due-long 

1629 

Fsa 

Duoiig-lioa 

1635 

R^  Clion-tnng 

1642 

K« 

Flmoc-Llioi 

1642 

W^  Tlmn-tong    1 
(iigaiii)      1 

1648 

SfS 

Khanh-duo 

1648 

s'a 

Tl,aiili-Jiio 

1652 

*» 

Vinl.-tl.o 

1655 

ffi» 

Van-kliaiili 

1661 

£^  Huyeii-tong 

1662 

S::Fr 

Caiili-lri 

1662 

jBg:  Giu-tong 

1672 

mm 

Duong-d»c 

1672 

itlQ 

Dui'-ngiiyen 

1674 

Hm  Hi-tong 

1675 

it,v. 

Vinh-tri 

1675 

ie'S 

Olianli-lioa 

1689 

5SS  D..-tong 

1705 

*S! 

Vinh-thanb 

1705 
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The  Le  Dynasty. — Continued. 


DTNASTIC  TITLE. 

ACCES- 
SION. 

TITLE  OF  BEIQN. 

TEAROB^ 
ADOP- 
TION, 

j8^  Du-tong 

[cont] 
^14{^  Vinh-      \ 

khanh-def 
Jl^  Thuan-tong 
»^  Y-tong 
9k^  Hien-tong 
Hait*  Chieu-     ) 

thong-dej 

1727 

1731 
1735 
1740 

1785 

BBg! 

Bao-thoi 

1 

Vinh-khanh 

Long-due 
Vinli-huu 
Canh-hung 

Chieu-thong 

1719 

1727 

1731 
1735 
1740 

1785 

^  M  |1§ — Ngayen-hoang-trieu. 

The  Nguyen  Dynasty. 


IftftiS.t'i&The.) 
to-cao-hoang-de  / 

Thanh  to-nhon- 
hoang-de 

H  ien- to-ch  uong- 

hoang-do 

The  reigning ) 

Sovereign  j 


1776 
1820 

1838 

1845 


^Jlf  Gia-Iong 
03^  Minh-mang 

|gf&  Thieu-tri 

ii.fi  Tu-duo 


} 


S2«  M«c. 

dang-dung 
SSia  Mac-        ) 
dang-dinh  J 
Mac-       \ 
phuoc-hai  J 
Mac- 
phuoc-nguyen 


4^ — Mac-chua. 

The  Mac  Family 


1 


1527 
1530 
1541 
1546 


W^  Minh-duo 
;^iE  Dai-chanh 
Igft  Quang-Iioa 
jfcS  Vinh-dinh 


1801 
1820 

1838 

1845 


1527 
1530 
1541 
1546 
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The  Mac  Family.— Co.,(tn"«/. 


DI MASTIC  TITLE. 

ACCES- 

TITLE or  HEIGN. 

III 

SION. 

as».ii«'-i*"- 

SB  Canl.-lich 

1548 

llgllV*?!!    [■-■Wilt. 

X^  Quaiig-bao 

1557 

mau-hiep  1 

1561 

l^m  Tlman-plmoc 

1561 

ii-JK  Toiip-kanh 

15B5 

SJrtDie„-tl,a„h 

1577 

aSTI...«i-thoi 

1583 

llfti  Huiii:-tri 

1587 

^1£  Hong-ninh 

1590 

igSg  Bao-Jinh 

1598 

^g      MftC-tuyeii 

1592 

ffiS  Vo-an 

1592 

SatM  Mac-        1 
kinli-chi  1 

1592 

mm  Ka,.h-yao 

1593 

kiiili-cung  1 

1593 

gg  Can-tong 

1593 

saa;M.c-    j 

kitili'kliouii  J 

1616 

HJf  Long-thoi 

1616 

^«*t:L™l 

1659 

mm  Thuan-duc 

1659 

Extinguished  in  1667. 

gfj  ^— Trinh-chua. 

The  Trinh  Family. 


gCtt  Trinli-liein 

1545 

HRH;  Miiih-vnong 

ii(«  Tri„li-t,.ug 

1569 

apfi  I)inh-an 

SR0.  Trinii-traiig 

1620 

as  Tl,anl,-do 

fiiS  Trinli-tliao 

1654 

mSE  Taj-diiih 

gi^  Ti-inli-ean 

16^3 

S*  Di„l,-nam 

85^  Trinh-cang 

1708 

«»  An-do 

SiBC  Trinh-giang 

1728 

a«  Oai-do 

fUS  Trinl.-dinli 

1739 

BUS  Minh-do 

gR^  Trinli-sum 

1765 

£a  Dinh-do 

Sift  Tri.il-giai 

1781 

jg  $  Thoai-nam 

Extliig 

isl.cd  in  1785. 
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]5c  i — Nguyen-chua. 

The  Nguyen  Family. 


DYNASTIC  TITLE. 


*jaSl5^^  Thai-to-gia-du- 

hoang-de 
R^#S^*  Hi-tong-hieu- 

van-hoang-de 
Jt^#BaM*  Than-tong-hieu- 

chieu-hoang-de 
*m*f£|l*  Thai-tong-hieu- 

chuon  g-hoang-de 
^m^mM'»  Anh-tong-hieu- 

ngai-hoang-de 
R^#BB1*  Hien-tong-hieu- 

minh-hoang-de 
t^#?l*  Tuc-tong-hieu- 

ninh-Iioang-de 

1ft^#fCi*  The-tong-hieu- 

vo-hoaiior-de 
«^  ^^^  ^  Due-tong-liieu- 

diiili-hoang-de 


1 
} 
I 

} 

I 

I 
} 


TITLE  OF  REIGN. 


fill  I  Tien-vuong 


±3E 


Sai-vuong 

Thuong-      ) 
vuong  ) 
Hien-vuong 

Ngai-vuong 

0^1  Minli-vuong 

^I  Niuh-vuong 


Vo-vuong 
Dinh- vuong 


Extinguished  in  1776. 


o 

Pi 

< 


I 

c 


»5 


1562 
1614 

1635 
1649 

1668 

1692 

1724 

1737 

1765 


IV. 


Situation  of  Annam  as  an  independent  Country. 

Annam  has  always  been  tributary  to  China,  and,  from  the 
time  of  its  becoming  a  self-govemod  state,  has  occasionally 
sent  presents  and  tribute  to  the  Son  of  Heaven.  When- 
ever she  has  not  done  so,  a  war  with  China  has  been  the 
inevitable    result.     China,    on    her   side,  has    attached    great 
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importance  to  this  tribute,  and  has  fixed  not  only  the  dates 
on  which  it  was  to  be  paid,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  presents 
to  be  made  to  her  by  Annam. 

In  1252,  China  being  under  Mongol  rule,  Annam  had  to 
pay  tribute  every  three  years.  Under  the  ^  Mino  Dynasty 
the  regulations  for  payment  of  tribute  by  Annam  were  altered, 
and  those  now  in  force  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Det^^ria's  work 
Histoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine  avec  U Annam- Vietnam^  du 
X  VI'  au  XIX"  aikle.     (Paris,  Ernest  Leroux,  1880.) 

That  Annam  is  a  country  under  the  sovereignty  of  China, 
is  still  more  clear  by  the  fact,  that,  on  an  Annamese  king 
coming  to  the  throne,  he  has  to  ask  for  investiture  at  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Middle  Ages 
monarchs  of  Catholic  countries  had  to  obtain  this  confirmation 
of  power  from  the  Pope.  Moreover,  although  in  his  relations 
with  his  subjects  and  in  treaties  with  western  powers  the 
King  of  Annam  is  designated  :fc  ^  ^  Dai-hoang-de,  or 
Supreme  Emperor,  the  characters  g  ^  Kuo-tchang,  or  Chief 
of  a  Kingdom,  are  applied  to  him  in  China  when  soliciting 
investiture ;  and  he  is  afterwards  simply  called  3E  Wang, 
meaning  King  or  Prince*  In  addressing  the  Emperor,  the 
King  of  Annam  makes  use  of  the  form  ^  Piao,  Le.  statement 
presented  to  the  Emperor;  and  in  replying  to  him  the  form 
^  H  Tche-chu,  or  letter  sent  by  special  command  oftlie  Emperor^ 
is  used 

When  in  1790  the  |f  (II  Tay-son  rebel  Jjc  ^  Nguyen-hue, 
already  invested  as  king  of  Annam  by  ]^  81  K'ien-lung,  came 
to  China  to  salute  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  the  55th 
anniversary  of  his  reign,  he  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
palace  in  company  with  the  Tartar  Princes  of  the  first  and 
second  rank,  performing  with  them  the  various  court  rites, 
such  as  kneeling  three  times  and  bowing  nine  times  before 
His  Imperial  Majesty. 

This  state  of  affairs  would  seem  to  have  been  changed 
by   the  treaty  signed  at  Saigon  on   the    loth   March    1874 
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between  the  French  Rear-Admiral  Dupr^,  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Cliiefof  Lower  Cochinchina,  and  the  Annamese 
Ambassadors  f^  J^  Le-thuan  and  g^  U  Nguten-tan.  Article 
II.  of  that  treaty  states  that  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  recognising  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Annam 
and  his  entire  independence  of  all  foreign  powers  whatsoever, 
promises  him  aid  and  assistance,  and  engages  to  give  him,  on 
his  demand  and  gratuitously,  the  necessary  means  for  main- 
taining order  and  tranquility  in  his  state,  to  defend  it  against 
all  attacks,  and  to  destroy  the  piracy  which  desolates  a  ])ortion 
of  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom.  In  recognition  (Art.  III.)  of 
this  protection,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Annam  engages  to 
conform  his  foreign  policy  to  that  of  France,  and  in  no  way 
to  change  his  present  diplomatic  relations. 

The  independence  of  Annam  cannot  be  stated  in  more 
explicit  terms  than  those  given  above;  nevertheless,  three  years 
later,  in  1877,  King  g^  ^  Tu-duc  suddenly  recalled  to  his  mind 
that  he  was  still  a  vassal  of  China  and  sent  an  embass}^  to 
Peking  bearing  tribute.  The  Peking  Gazette  of  the  3 1st 
March  1878  publishes  a  Memorial  from  \^.,^^  T'u  Tsuno- 
TINO,  Governor  of  Kuang-si,  reporting  the  arrival  of  this 
mission  on  its  way  back  to  Annam.  The  report  says  that  the 
members  expressed  themselves  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
generous  and  liberal  treatment  they  had  received  from  the  hands 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  who,  they  informed  the  memo- 
rialist, had  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  them  an  audience, 
and  bestow  upon  them  some  complimentary  scrolls.  His  Majesty 
had  also  given  them  an  Imperial  Letter  for  the  King  of 
Annam,  with  presents  of  silks,  satins  and  other  articles.  After 
resting  a  few  days  at  the  provincial  capital,  they  were  sent  on 
under  escort  to  their  own  country. 

This  political  constitution  of  a  double  character,  which 
in  European  states  would  lead  to  endless  warfare,  does  not 
seem  to  affect  to  any  great  extent  the  authority  of  eastern 
monarchs.     In  Annam,  for  instance,  the  king  yields  to  outside 
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pressure  only  when  obliged  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms; 
within  his  own  territories  his  rule  is  absolute  and  despotic ; 
he  neither  takes  into  consideration  his  state  of  vassalage  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  nor  does  he  hold  himself  bound  by  treaties 
signed  by  him  with  other  Powers. 

V. 

Mines. 

To  get  nearer  the  subject  of  this  work,  i.e.  the  currency  of 
Annam,  we  must  first  throw  a  glance  at  the  mines  and  the 
mining  industry  of  the  country. 

Annam  is  very  rich  in  mines,  though  poor  in  metals,  on 
account  of  the  Government  making  the  working  of  the  mines 
a  monopoly,  or  rendering  it  unprofitable  to  work  them  by  the 
imposition  of  restrictions  and  by  oppressive  measures  of  every 
kind. 

Nearly  all  the  mines  are  situated  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  the  kingdom,  namely,  in  High  Tunquin,  with  the  exception 
of  one  gold  mine  in  the  province  of  4t  $  Bac-ninh.  Metals 
of  every  kind  are  abimdant,  as  proved  by  the  following  official 
list  of  mines  paying  royalties  to  the  Government;  and  yte  this 
list  does  not  comprise  the  names  of  all  mines  worked  at  the 
present  day. 

GOLD  MINES. 

Province  of  4fc  $  Bac-ninh. 

1. — J!£  9  fi  Moi-phaong-hang.     Makes  an  annual  pay- 
•  ment  to  the  Treasury  of  seven  oz.  of  gold. 

Pkoyince  of  :fc  ;!g  Thai-nguten. 

2. — liKllE  Jil^  Thuan-mang-moi.  Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  ten  oz.  of  gold. 
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3. — ^IS-^  Kim-hi-moL     Makes  an  annual  payment  of 
twenty  oz.  of  gold. 

4. — ^  H  i^  Bao-nang-moi.     Makes  an  annual  payment  of 
six  oz.  of  gold. 

5. — J^j^i^  Sang-moc-moi.     Makes  an  annual  payment  of 
fifteen  oz.  of  gold. 

Province  of  f^  il]  Lano-son. 

6. — 515  &  ^  Na-ap-moi.     Makes  an  annual  payment  of  six 
oz.  of  gold. 

7. — ^  1^  i^  Xuan-duong-moi.     Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  four  oz.  of  gold.  , 

Protincb  of  Ig  ^  Cao-bang. 

8. —  JllB^JS^  Thuong-ba-moi.     Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  tour  oz.  of  gold. 

9. — "F:^^^  Ha-ba-moi.     Makes  an  annual  payment  of 
four  oz.  of  gold. 

10. — ffi^iSc  Thanh-da-moi.     Makes' an  annual  payment 
of  ten  oz.  of  gold. 

11. — ^^iS^  Phu-noi-moi.     Makes  an  annual  payment  of 
ten  oz.  of  gold. 

PROyilfCE  OF  ^  f{5  HUNG-HOA. 

12.— (gllgjK^  Dich-hop-moi.     Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  ten  oz.  of  gold. 

13. — //fi^iS^  Ban-tang-moi.     Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  ten  oz.  of  gold. 

Province  of  g  3t  Tdyen-quang. 

14. — f  ,1^  llj  ^  Niem-son-moi.      Makes  an  afnnual  payment 
of  ten  oz.  of  gold. 

15. — 3J  Jt  JdE  Ngaoc-lien-moi.     Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  eifjht  oz.  of  irold. 
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16. — M.M')^  Linli-ho-moi.     Makes  an  annual  payment  of 
eight  oz.  of  gold. 

17. — Jllj^jitR  Tien-kieu-moi.      Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  eight  oz.  of  gold. 

SILVER  MINES. 

Protince  of  ^  ]^  Thai-ngdyen. 

1. —  j^  151  j^  Thanh-Iac-moi.  Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  one  hundred  oz.  of  silver. 

2. —  jllj  ill  j^  Tien-son-moi.  Makes  an  annual  payment  of 
four  hundred  oz.  of  silver. 

3. —  jg  ^  j^  Tonng-tiuh-moi.  Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  oz.  of  silver. 

4. — ^  ^  j^  Mi-hoa-raoi.  Makes  an  annual  payment  of 
twenty  oz.  of  silver. 

5. — PJf  ft  j^  Khieu-hoa-moi.  Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  sixty  oz.  of  silver. 

Province  of  g  5^  Tuyen-quang. 

6. — 1^  ^  ^  Nam-dang-moi.  Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  thirty  oz.  of  silver. 

COPPER  MINES. 

Protince  of  ^  {(j  Hung-hoa. 

1. — ^  ^  j^  Lai-xaong-moi.  Makes  an'  annual  payment 
of  three  hundred  pounds  of  copper. 

2. — ^  S  i^  Du-dang-moi.  Makes  an  annual  payment  of 
four  hundred  pounds  of  copper. 

Province  ov  ^  %  Tuyen-quang. 

3. — 5R  fl  ^  Tu-long-moi.  This  mine  has  silver  and 
copper,  and  makes  an  annual  payment  of  eighty  oz.  of  silver 
and  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  copper. 
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Pbovincb  of  iIj  If  Son-tat. 

4. — J^]|?j^  Linh-tliam-raoi.     Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  tliree  hundred  pounds  of  copper. 

TIN  MINES. 

Province  ov  -j^^  Thai-nguten. 

1. — J^  ^  j^  Guach-nho-moi.      Makes  an  annual  payment 
of  six  hundred  pounds  of  tin. 


The  working  of  mines  in  Annam  was  first  begun  when  the 
country  was  still  a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  before  the 
coming  into  power  of  the  ^  Ngo  Dynasty,  but  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  any  reliable  information  relating  to  this 
period. 

In  the  Annals  of  Annam  it  is  mentioned  that  in  King  ^^  fj 
Dai-hahh's  palace  the  throne  room,  called  W  5flf  ^  ^  SJ*  ^^^ 
fitted  up  with  gold  and  silver;  and  that  the  roof  of  a  pavilion 
^^  ^  iS  IK  was  composed  of  silver  tiles.  In  1010  King 
^  jj^  Tbai-to  of  the  ^  Lt  Dynasty,  when  going  to  a  place 
called  Co-phap,  made  presents  of  silk  and  silver  to  tlie  aged 
people  of  the  villages.  In  the  accounts  of  the  accession  of  some 
of  the  later  kings  we  read  of  similar  presents  of  precious 
metals  being  made  to  ihe  people. 

The  various  savage  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the 
Tunquin  frontier  and  the  range  of  hills  lying  parallel  with  the 
Eastern  coast  have  been  from  a  very  early  period  in  the 
habit  of  working  the  mines  and  bringing  down  the  metals  in 
their  rough  state,  in  exchange  for  different  articles.  This  is 
still  done  by  the  Moi,  the  Muong,  and  other  tribes  who  thus 
bring  to  the  Annamese  markets  considerable  quantities  of  gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  lead. 

At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Annam  by  the  Chinese 
under  the  ^  Ming  Dynasty,  in  1414,  the  Annamese  were 
forced  to  work  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  without  pay,  and  the 
metals  extracted  were  sent  to  China  as  cumpensatiou  for  the 
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war  expenses.  Later  on.  King  ^  jjH  Thai-to  of  the  |JE 
Lb  Dynasty  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  extraction  of 
large  quantities  of  metals,  the  work  being  carried  on  under 
Government  supervision  and  on  its  account.  The  first  king 
who  allowed  mines  to  be  worked  by  private  individuals  was 
fff  ^  Du-TONO.  In  1708  he  established  a  scale  of  royalties  to 
be  paid  by  each  mine,  and  this  scale  or  tariff  exists  to  the 
present  day  in  the  form  given  above,  with  but  little  variations, 

The  Chinese  were  the  only  people  who  availed  themselves 
of  this  permission,  and  King  Du-tong,  in  order  to  avoid  too 
great  a  concourse  of  miners  and  the  troubles  that  might  thereby 
ensue,  gave  orders  that  the  number  of  Chinese  working  in  each 
mine  should  be  limited  to  three  hundred,  and  that  they  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  Government  officials,  who  were 
entrusted  also  with  the  collection  of  all  dues. 

In  1729,  King  -^  St  ^  Vinh-khanh-de  issued  a  curious 
decree  ordering  the  closing  of  all  mines  in  the  royal  province 
of  ^^  Thanh-hoa,  th6  reason  for  this  being  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  the  "  veins  of  the  earth  that  had  produced  the 
royal  race  of  the  Le  Dynasty," 

Since  that  time  the  mines  in  Annam  have  been  worked 
solely  by  Chinese,  who  have  no  doubt  made  very  considerable 
profits  tli^refrom,  inasmuch  as,  quite  recently,  the  Mandarins 
of  Tunquin  com|)lained  to  the  king  that  the  country  was 
being  ruined  by  the  exportation  to  China  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  obtained  from  the  mines.  It  is  hard  to  convince  eastern 
nations  that  the  exportation  of  precious  metals  from  a  country 
does  not  aflbct  its  resources  in  any  way. 

To  open  up  a  new  mine  in  Annam  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  tlie  Government;  and  any  one  venturing 
to  do  so  without  this  permission  is  punished  with  death  by 
decapitation. 

Under  the  Penal  Code  thefts  in  the  mines  are  also  punished 
very  s6vurely.     This  Cudc  says  that  any  one  working  in  gold, 
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silver,  copper,  tin  or  mercury  mines  and  appropriating  any  of 
tlie  mineral,  shall  be  punished  as  having  stolen  money;  he 
who  ofters  resistance  to  those  coming  to  arrest  him  shall  be 
deported,  and  should  he  wound  or  kill  any  officer  arresting 
him,  he  shall  l)e  decapitated.  The  crime  of  stealing  minerals 
is  still  more  severely  dealt  with  if  committed  by  a  company  of 
thirty  or  more  people. 

The  Code  also  punishes  overseers  of  mines  allowing  fraudu- 
lent extraction  of  metals. 

VI. 

Manufacture  of  Coins. 


Nearly  every  kind  of  metal  has  been  used  in  Annam  in  the 
manufacture  of  coins,  and  there  are  now  in  circulation  coins 
made  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead;  and  up  to  within  a 
short  time  ago  there  were  also  coins  made  of  iron. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  were  not  made  except  under  the  last 
dynasty,  and  in  a  very  limited  number  ;  but  the  kings  of  the 
present  dynasty  have  given  a  greater  impulse  to  their  mintage. 
According  to  the  laws  for  casting  coins  in  those  metals,  those 
used  for  paying  Mandarins  are  to  be  round,  and  in  lingots  for 
payment  to  the  troops  in  time  of  war.  There  exists  also  a 
large  number  of  gold  and  silver  medals  with  inscriptions  and 
allegories  relating  to  the  £.  f(  Ngu-bao  or  Five  Precious 
Things;  and  these  are  distributed  by  the  king  in  return  for 
services  to  the  state.  These  medals,  however,  pass  into  circula- 
tion and  are  taken  as  currency  according  to  weight.  The 
classification  of  these  gold  and  silver  coins  and  medals  would 
take  up  too  much  space  in  the  present  work  and  we  therefore 
leave  it  for  future  consideration. 

The  minor  currency  of  Annam  is  identical  with  that  of 
China;  in  fact  nearly  all  the  coins  which  were  in  circulation 
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up  to  the  loth  century  were  actually  cast  in  the  provinces  of 
J^  ]K  Kuanor-tuncr,  gf  |f  Kuancr-si,  and  jjg  ^  Fu-kien, 
and  brought  direct  to  Annam  in  Chinese  junks.  The  coins 
thus  imported  were  smaller  than  the  ordinary  Chinese  cash; 
they  bore  the  Nien-hao  or  name  of  reign  of  various  Emperors 
of  the  5|c  Sunor  Dynasty  of  China,  and  are  still  to  be  found 
in  largo  numbers.  In  Amiam  coins  were  cast  only  under  a 
few  of  the  kings  of  the  dynasties  "J"  Dinh,  "gj  ^  former  Le, 
^  Ly,  and  ff(  Tuan,  who  reigned  before  that  i)eriod.  The 
description  of  these  coins  will  be  found  further  on. 

In  early  days,  the  casting  of  cash  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  king,  according  to  rules  contained  in  the  ^  jjl5^  OH  fi  Cuu- 
phu-hoan-phap,  or  Uniforfn  Laws  for  the  Nine  Fhu,  The  text 
is  rather  obscure,  but  we  gather  from  it  that  the  cash  were 
either  cast  at  nine  mints  or  stored  in  nine  magazines  in  order 
to  prevent  an  excessive  circulation,  in  the  following  nine 
places:  :;fc /j^^  Thai-phu,  '3^^  Vuong-phu,  f^  jjj  Noi-phu, 
^M  Ngoai-phu,  ^}^  Tuyen-phu,  "JiJ^  Thien-phu,  ]||f^ 
Chuc-noi,  ^  ^  Chuc-kim,  and  ^  ^  Chuc-te. 

In  the  time  of  King  j^  ^  Hien-tonq  of  the  1^  Lb  Dynasty 
(1740-1786)  mints  were  established  in  the  capitals  of  some 
provinces,  and  it  was  ordered  that  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins 
the  name  of  the  place  whence  they  came  should  be  indicated. 
At  the  present  day  two  mints  exist  in  Annam,  where  cash  are 
cast  for  the  use  of  the  Government:  one  in  Hue,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Cochinchina  and  now  the  capital  of  the  whole 
kingdom;  and  the  other  in  Hanoi,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Tunquin.  Besides  these,  private  speculators  are  allowed  to 
cast  cash  with  the  permission  of  the  Government  who  send 
deputies  to  inquire  into  the  number  of  furnaces  used  and  the 
monthly  quantity  of  cash  made,  on  which  a  contribution  is 
levied.  This  contribution  is  usually  paid  twice  over  by  the 
manufacturers  on  account  of  the  exactions  of  the  Mandarins. 

Coins  are  also  cast  in  Macao  for  circulation  in  Annam ;  and 
from  a  very  recent  report  addressed  by  the  Governor  of  that 
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Colony  to  the  Portugese  Government  it  would  appear  that 
there  exist  at  the  present  moment  six  manufactories  of  An- 
namese  coins,  employing  twelve  furnaces  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty  workmen,  and  producing  daily  700,000  cash. 

In  1528  iron  coins  began  to  come  into  circulation  in  Annam. 
The  Annals  state  that,  when  the  usurper  ^^ ^  Mac  Dang- 
DUNQ  proclaimed  himself  king  under  the  name  of  0^  f§  Minh- 
DUC,  he  wished  to  have  coins  cast,  and  having  no  copper  made 
use  of  iron.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  see  iron 
employed  in  the  casting  of  Annamese  coins. 

Zinc  coins  appeared  for  the  first  time  during  the  reign  of 
the  King  ffi^  IIiEN-TONG  (1740.)  They  were  also  made  by 
ScS"  Nguyen-nhac,  chief  of  the  H  llj  Tay-son  rebels,  who 
was  j)roclaimed  king  in  1764.  This  example  was  followed 
by  the  King  j^l^  Gia-long  in  consequence  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  copper  in  the  kingdom.  This  king  was  the  first 
who  had  coins  made  out  of  lead.  The  reasons  which  led  to 
the  use  of  these  different  metals,  as  well  as  the  different 
amalgams  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  will  be  explained 
afterwards. 

Vjirious  laws  were  passed  at  different  times  with  reference  to 
the  circulation  of  the  currency.  In  1230  the  King  -jjj^  ^  Thai- 
tong  of  the  P|[  Tran  Dynasty  regulated  the  value  of  the  cash, 
ordering  that  each  string  or  tien  which  the  peasants  had  to  pay 
to  the  Treasury  should  contain  seventy  cash,  and  only  sixty 
those  which  dwellers  in  the  cities  paid  in.  The  founder  of 
the  |J[  Lb  Dynasty  reduced  the  tien  to  fifty  cash ;  but  its  value 
was  very  soon  raised  by  his  successor,  who  in  1435  ordered 
all  collectors  of  taxes  to  accept  tlie  old  copper  cash  so  far  as  it 
could  be  put  in  strings,  and  increased  the  tien  to  sixty  cash. 
At  the  present  day  the  tien  is  still  composed  of  sixty  zinc  cash; 
and  ten  tiens  make  one  quan-tien. 

We  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  law  relating  to  the 
different  standards  of  copper,  zinc  and  lead  coins.  Their  value 
depend:^  altogether  on  the  market,  which  in  the  ports  open  to 
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foreign  trade  is  regulated  by  tbe  price  of  the  Mexican  Dollar. 
At  present,  one  copper  cash  or  ^  Dong  is  equal  to  ten 
zinc  cash;  and  one  quan-tien  (600  zinc  cash)  is  worth  a  little 
more  than  fifteen  cents  of  a  dollar.  A  box  large  enough  to 
hold  four  hundred  strings  of  zinc  cash,  equal  to  sixty  Mexican 
Dollars,  would  have  to  be  three  cubic  feet  in  size  I  The  value 
of  lead  coins  is  still  smaller  than  those  of  zinc,  but  they  are 
fortunately  very  little  used. 

In  payments  to  the  Government  six  h  undred  and  four  zinc 
cash  are  counted  to  the  tien,  the  four  extra  cash  being  required 
in  compensation  for  the  expense  of  transport  of  this  cumbersome 
coinage. 

VII. 

False  coinage,  and  Penal  Laws  reliting  thereto. 


When  speaking  of  false  coinaoe  we  do  not  refer  to  coins 
issued  by  the  rebels,  who  continually  devastated  the  provinces, 
as  these  coins  circulated  in  small  quantities  along  with  those 
issued  by  Royal  authority.  Many  of  the  coins  made  by  rebels 
were  of  so  fragile  a  nature,  that  in  the  course  of  time  they  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

It  seems  rather  improbable  that,  considering  the  very  small 
value  of  Annamese  cash,  any  one  should  be  able  to  forge 
them  and  still  make  a  profit  on  the  operation.  But,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  makers  of  base  coir;  pms|:)ered  like 
some  other  flourishing  industries  in  Annam,  the  manufacture 
being  in  the  hands  of  Chinese. 

Book  3rd,  Part  6th,  Section  5th  of  the  Mi^  f#  M  Hoang- 
viet'liLat'le^  or  Penal  Code  of  the  Annamese  Kingdom, 
prescribes  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  upon  persons  forging 
the  coins  of  the  realm.  Any  one  concerned  in  the  making 
of  false  coins  is  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death  by 
strangulation.      Those  who  knowingly  buy  false  coins  are 
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liable  to  perpetual  banishment  to  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
le  from  their  residence,  and  to  one  hundred  blows.  The 
informer  receives  a  reward  of  fifty  taels  of  silver.  A  mandarin 
who  permits  the  manufacture  of  false  coins  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  one  hundred  blows.  Any  one  reducing  the  size  of  the 
current  cash  for  the  sake  of  the  metal,  receives  one  hundred 
blows.  Those  who  attempt  to  make  foreign  gold  or  silver 
coins  out  of  copper,  lead,  or  quicksilver  are  punished  by 
being  kept  three  years  in  irons  and  receiving  one  hundred 
blows ;  and  any  person  dealing  in  such  coins  is  liable  to  a 
punishment  of  two  years  and  a  half  in  irons  and  ninety  blows. 

Besides  these  laws,  there  are  two  supplementary  statutes, 
which  lay  down  the  penalties  for  new  forms  of  forgery. 
By  the  first  statute  the  punishment  of  three  years  in  irons  and 
one  hundred  blows  is  prescribed  for  the  follown'ng  offences: 
(1)  making  holes  in  silver  coins  and  filling  up  with  copper  or 
lead;  (2)  making  shoes  oPsycee  of  which  the  interior  consists 
of  copper  or  lead ;  (3)  employing  copper  or  lead  mixed  with 
silver  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  two,  three,  four  or 
five  tenths  of  silver  in  the  whole  coin. 

The  second  statute  imposes  the  same  punishment  upon  those 
who  make  coins  with  the  name  and  title  of  deceased  kings. 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  penalties,  false  coinage  is 
practised  on  a  very  large  scale,  not  only  in  Annam,  but  also  in 
China  and  Hongkong.  Not  long  ago  a  considerable  quantity 
of  false  cash  was  discovered  in  the  colony  of  Hongkong, 
the  makers  of  which  were  brought  before  the  Courts.  They 
were  allowed  to  go  free  on  their  shewing  that  the  cash  were 
intended  for  Annam;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  credit  of 
the  Annamese  officials  that  the  investigations  were  not  pushed 
any  further,  as  the  very  cash  in  question  were  taken  to  Annam 
by  the  "Bouranne,"  one  of  King  g^  (^  Tu-duc's  gunboats 
tlien  in  Hongkong  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired. 
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VIII. 

Magazines  for  coins,  and  Laws  referring  to  thek. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  marxazlnes  for  coins  bcloncrinnr  fo 
tlie  Governmont :  one  the  reo;uIar  Treasury,  and  the  other 
where  suj^crabundant  coins  are  kept. 

In  the  Treasury  is  received  the  produce  of  the  taxes, 
wliicli  are  collected  by  the  Huong-than,  or  chief  of  ench 
Municipality,  assisted  by  two  elders  called  Quan-vien.  When 
the  taxes  are  all  paid,,  the  amount  is  taken  to  the  provincial 
Treasury,  and  there  the  coins  and  ingots  of  silver  are  tested 
by  the  chief  of  the  guild  of  goldsmiths,  who  answers  by  all  he 
is  worth  for  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment.  In  the  case  of 
zinc  coins,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  be  deceived  in  the 
material,  it  is  only  necessary  to.  arrange  them  in  parcels 
consistincj  of  strinirs  of  604  cash. 

Each  provincial  Treasury  is  under  the  charge  of  a  minor 
official  called  Chu-thu-thuong-vieu,  or  "  Superintendent  of  the 
Magazine,"  assisted  by  one  Doi,  or  Captain  ofthemihtary 
guard,  who  also  controls  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
coins. 

The  Treasurer  sends  each  month  his  balance  to  the  Minister 
of  Finances,  and  his  accounts  are  also  examined  at  stated 
times  by  Inspectors  sent  from  the  court  of  Hue. 

Robberies  from  these  magazines  are  by  the  Annamese  Codo 
subject  to  the  following  scale  of  punishments : — 

For  the  theft  of    1    tael  80  Blows. 

do.             2^  taels 00  do. 

do.             6      „     100  do. 

do.             7  J    „     60  do.  and  1    year  in  irons. 

do.           10      „     70  do.  and  1^  years    do. 

do.           12      „     80  do.  and  2               do. 

do.           15       „     90  do.  and  2^             do. 

do.           17^     „     100  do.  and  a               do. 
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For  the  theft  of  20  taels     100  Blows  and  banishment 

to  2000  le. 
do.  25      „       100     do.      and  banishment 


do.  30      „       100     do.      and  banishment 

do.  40       „       Decapitation. 


to  2500  le. 
banislimen 
to  ;jOOO  le. 


The  above  scale  is  applicable  to  robberies  comniitted  by 
any  of  the  employes  of  the  Magazine.  For  comnion  thefts 
the  |)enalty  is  not  so  severe,  as  only  a  robbery  of  80  taels  or 
more  is  punished  with  death  by  strangulation. 

There  are  also  storehouses  where  small  coins  are  kept  when 
there  is  a  great  abundance  in  the  market.     Such  storehouses 
also  exist  in  China,  and  have  been  of  great  utility  in  times  of 
public  calamities.     In  the  Annamese  Amiah  mention  is  fre- 
quently made  of  the  opening  of  such  storehouses,  either  for 
assistance  to  the  poor,  or  for  rewards  to  the  people.     The  first 
notice  of  such  an  occurrence  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year 
102H,  when  the  King  ic  ^  Thai-tong  of  the  ^  Ly  Dynasty, 
on  coming  to  the  throne,  ordered  a  distribution  amongst  the 
people  of  the  coins  in  those  magjizines.     In  the  fourth  moon 
of  the  year   1074,  in  consequence  of  a  great  drought  which 
destroyed  the  crops,  the  granaries,  as  well  as  these  storehouses 
were  oi)ened  foi*  the  succour  of  the  needy. 

Other  distributions  were  made  at  later  periods,  one  being 
recorded  in  the  6th  moon  of  the  year  1448,  when  there  was 
a  great  famine  in  the  provinces  of  Tuyen-quang,  Qui-hoa, 
Giar)-hunfr  and  Da-o:ianor.  The  last  of  those  donations  was 
made  by  King  ^I^  Gia-long,  in  1801,  after  the  pacificiition 
of  the  country,  when  he  had  destroyed  the  If  ^  Tay-son 
rebels.  On  that  occasion  he  remitted  to  the  people  one  year's 
taxes,  distributing  to  his  troops  one  thousand  taels  of  gold,  ten 
thousand  taels  of  silver,  and  thirty  thousand  strings  of  cash. 
To  the  auxiliary  army  of  Cambodia  he  also  gave  thirty  taels 
of  gold,  three  hundred  of  silver,  and  tlirec  thousand  stiings. 
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IX. 

Customs  and  superstitions  connected  with  Coins. 


The  Annamese  have  the  same  ideas  as  the  Chinese  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  hanging  coins  round  the  necks  of 
children,  or  over  the  beds  of  sick  people,  &c. ;  but  no  further 
explanation  is  required  here,  the  fact  being  well  known  to 
those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  numismatics  of  these  countries. 

When  dealing  with  the  different  kinds  of  met^il  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cash,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Annamese 
Government  had  several  retisons  for  employing  the  most 
fragile  materials.  An  explanation  of  this  is  given  in  an 
excellent  work  published  in  Manila  in  1858  by  the  Dominican 
Missionary  Manuel  de  Rivas,  entitled  Idea  del  Imperio  de 
Anam.  The  following  extract  from  page  103  of  that  book 
is  here  translated: 

"It  is  a  common  belief  on  that  in  the  Annamese  Kingdom 
gold  and  silver  exist  in  great  abundance,  hidden  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;  and  for  that  reason,  when  the  rice  harvest  is 
good,  and  there  is  an  influx  of  money  into  the  country,  it  at 
once  disappears  without  any  one  knowing  where  it  has  gone; 
because  what  is  imported  is  of  little  value,  whilst  the  quantity 
exported  is  much  larger.  In  the  period  of  1844-1846  it  entered 
into  my  mind  to  take  an  account  of  the  number  of  Chinese 
junks  which  went  to  Tunquin  to  load  clean  rice;  and  in  the 
port  of  Hoa-phaong  f  Haiphong)  alone  I  saw  more  than  three 
hundred.  Calculating  that  each  junk  carried  away  on  an 
average  five  hundred  quintals  each,  this  would  represent  a  total 
of  ^60,000  received  tit  one  port  alone.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  large  circulation  of  silver  at  that  port,  one  bar  of  the 
nominal  value  of  fifteen  dollars  being  then  only  equal  to 
forty-five  strings  of  cash.  In  the  other  ports  of  the  middle 
provinces,  and  in  Hanoi,  the  exportation  of  grain  was  still 
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larfljer,  and  so  was  the  silver  brought  into  the  country;  but 
three  months  later  the  silver  had  all  disappeared,  and  a 
similar  bar  cost  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  strings  of  cash, 
by  which  fluctuation  many  people  made  considerable  profits. 
In  olden  times  the  currency  of  Tunquin  and  Cochinchina 
consisted  of  circular  coins  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle, 
called  Dong-thien,  which  were  much  smaller  than  the  Chinese 
cash.  Without  being  exported,  these  coins  disappeared 
entirely  from  circulation  a  few  months  after  they  had  been 
issued  by  the  mints  in  large  quantities.  The  Government 
then  ascertained  that  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  all 
cash  that  came  into  their  possession,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  laws  relating  to  the  currency  were  altered;  and  the  coins, 
which  were  previously  of  copper,  were  afterwards  made  from 
zinc  mixed  with  lead  and  tin.  As  this  material  was  of  so 
much  more  fragile  a  nature  and  decomposed  rapidly,  if  buried, 
the  abuses  resulting  from  the  old  custom  were  stopped  and 
also  the  calamities  aiising  from  a  deficient  circulation." 

The  custom  of  burying  treasure  was  not  new  in  Annam, 
and  is  explained  by  the  want  of  security  existing  at  all  times. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  this  custom  was  accompanied  by  a 
very  barbarous  one,  which  was  the  invention  of  the  **  Spirit 
protectors  of  treasures."  It  is  said  that  Trau-canh,  a  famous 
doctor  of  the  Palace,  having  accumulated  immense  wealth  and 
wishing  to  secure  it,  buried  it  in  a  deep  Cave  under  the  guard 
of  the  Spirits.  To  that  end,  he  buried  near  the  treasure 
a  young  virgin,  with  a  root  of  ginseng  in  her  mouth  to 
preserve  her  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  lighted  the  cave 
with  a  large  jar  full  of  oil. 

The  Chinese  who  accumulated  money  in  Annam  and 
could  not  take  it  to  their  own  country,  also  buried  it  in 
secret  places,  putting  it  under  the  guard  of  the  innocent 
victims  converted  by  superstition  into  Spirit  protectors.  This 
custom  was  a  universal  one,  all  classes  of  society  following  it, 
as  King  ^  1^  Phe-de  of  the  ^  Tran  Dynasty,  wishing  to 
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preserve  his  riches  from  the  hordes  of  Ciaiiipa  who  had 
invaded  the  kingdom,  ordered  them  to  be  buried  in  a  cave  in 
the  Thien-kien  mountain,  where  tlie  people  say  they  stiH 
remain,  the  secret  of  the  position  of  the  cave  having  been  lost. 


X. 


Paper-money  in  Annam. 


Shortly  after  the  introduction  into  China  by  the  Mongols 
of  paper-money,  it  also  circulated  in  Annam.  In  131)7  Ge- 
neral t^  1$  ^  HoQoi-LY,  the  real  ruler  of  Annam  under  King 
>j^^  Thied-de,  prohibited  the  circulation  of  copper  coins  and 
ordered  that  paper-money  only,  called  5ES  '^  ili'  Thung-bao- 
hoi-sau,  should  be  used.  This  paper-money  had  a  desicjn, 
peculiar  to  each  different  class,  indicating  its  exchange  value 
for  the  copj^er  coins  which  it  had  just  supplanted. 

The  paper-money  of  the  value  of  10  cash  was  marked  with 
the  design  of  grass. 

That  of    30  cash  with  waves. 

99         60         >>  99         clouds. 

„   120  „  „  turtle. 

„   180  „  „  unicorn. 

„  300  „  „  phoenix. 

„  600  „  „  dragon. 

The  Govenmient  made  great  efforts  to  ensure  the  circulation 
of  this  paper-money,  and  impose  it  on  the  people.  To  that 
end  it  was  ordered  that  all  copper  coins  in  circulation  should 
be  taken  to  the  Treasuries,  where  the  value  of  one  string  and 
two  tien  of  paper-money  was  given  for  one  string  of  cash. 
The  forgery  of  paper-money  was  punished  with  death  by 
decapitation,  and  there  were  also  severe  penalties  imposed  on 
those  who  had  copper  coins  in  their  possession. 
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But  in  spite  of  those  orders  and  restrictions,  paper-money 
80011  fell  into  discredit  and  the  old  copper  coins  circulated 
freely.  In  fact  the  very  General  Ho  Qai-LY  ordered  copper 
ciish  to  be  cast  when  he  rebelle<l  and  usurped  the  Royal 
authority, 

PART  II. 
History  of  the  Coinage. 

XL 

The  ^  Ngo  Family,  T/ie  twelve  ^  g  Suqnan.  The  f 
Duth  DyHoMy.      The  former  ^  Le  Dynasty. — 940-1010  A.D. 

The  ^  Ngo  Family,- 940-948, 

Ngo-guyen,  an  Annameso  of  the  state  of  Ai-chao,  was 
the  founder  of  this  family,  vvhich  held  the  reins  of  power  for 
eighteen  years.  Ngo-tju}  en  took  the  name  of  g^  J^  J  Tien- 
NGO-vuoNO,  governing  for  six  years,  which  were  passed  in 
continuous  wars. 

He  left  the  crown  to  his  son,  a  minor,  under  the  regency 
of  H  IF  Tam-ca,  who  usurped  the  throne,  proclaiming  himself 
king  under  the  name  of  ^  3:  Binh-yuong.  Tam-ca,  however, 
was  soon  defeated  by  another  son  of  Ngo-guyen,  called  -^ 
Hau,  who  in  an  expedition  against  the  rebels  of  ^J^  ^  Thai- 
BiNH  was  killed  by  an  arrow  in  958. 

During  this  period  there  is  no  record  of  the  issue  of  any 
coins  in  Annam, 

The  twelve  ^  g  Su-quan.— 958-968. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Han  the  country  was  divided 
into  twelve  ^  Chau.  Their  Governors  refused  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  Ngo  Family,  and  each  of  them  proclaimed 
himself  king  in  his  own  district  This  state  of  things  lasted 
for  ten  yeai's. 
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The  y  Dinh  Dynasty.— 968-981. 

One  of  the  above-mentioned  Governors  took  into  his  serrice 
Dinh  Bo-lanh,  an  Annamese,  who  fought  against,  and  finally 
conquered  the  other  eleven  Governors,  and  in  968  proclaimed 
himself  king  under  the  name  of  ^^  ^  Tien-hoang,  giving  to 
his  kingdom  the  name  of  ^j^  Dai-viet. 

His  reign  lasted  25  years  and  was  very  glorious.  He 
made  a  commencement  in  the  work  of  organizing  the  country, 
passed  good  laws  which  were  fairly  administrated,  kept  up  a 
regular  army,  and  coined  cash.  At  his  death  the  country 
again  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  He  had  nominated  as  his 
successor  his  third  son  Han-lano,  but  this  prince  was  mur- 
dered by  his  elder  brother.  The  second  brother  Trieu,  aged 
six  years  only,  then  reigned  for  a  short  time,  under  the  regency 
of  a  General  of  the  palace ;  but  80on  this  General  found  it 
more  convenient  to  proclaim  himself  king,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  the  Dinh  Dynasty. 

No.  1. — Obverse. — :h^^^  Thai-binh-hung-bao. 

Reverse. — The  character    "J*    Dinh,   the   name   of  the 
Dynasty. 

No.  2. — Obverse,  same  as  before. 

Reverse,  plain. 
Coins  made  by  the  king  ^  ^  Tien-hoang.     White  copper* 


The  former  ^  Le  Dynasty.— 981-1010. 

General  Le-hoan  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
55  fg  Thien-phuoc,  and,  following  the  policy  initiated  by 
his  predecessor,  secured  peace  on  the  frontiers  by  successful 
wars  against  China  and  Ciampa. 

His  son  and  successor,  called  Long-viet,  was  murdered  by 
his  brother  g(^  ^  Ngoa-trieu,  three  days  after  he  had  come  to 
power.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  was  extremely  cruel  and 
bad,  soon  afterwards  proclaimed  himself  king  and  committed 
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every  kind  of  excess  and  crime,  inventing  new  tortures  and 
nn'nincr  the  country  in  every  way.  With  his  death  the  Lb 
Dynasty  came  to  an  end. 

No.  3. — Obverse. — 5c  SB  Sft  5^  Thirn-phuoc-tran-bao,  or 
provincial  coin  of  Thien-phuoc.  At  that  time,  as  some  fifty 
years  before  in  China,  the  provinces  of  Annam  were  called  j|| 
Tran. 

Reverse. — The  character  ^  Le,  the  name  of  the  Dynasty. 

No.  4. — Obverse. — Only  the  character  |^  Lb  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  square  hole. 
Reverse,  plain. 

The  above  two  coins  were  cast  in  the  5  th  moon  of  the  5th 
year  of  ;^  fy  Dai-han  (986).  They  were  made  principally 
of  white  copper,  and  are  rather  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
Chinese  cash. 

XIL 

The  ^  Ly  Dynasty.— 1010-1225. 

Another  general  of  the  palace,  Lt  Cong-un,  proclaimed 
himself  king,  and  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
>k  IB.  Thai-to.  At  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Annam  became 
known  by  the  name  of  ^  jJlt  Giao-chi,  given  by  the  Chinese 
Emperors;  and  the  capital  was  established  in  }jjf  ^  Ha-noi. 
Thai-to  found  the  necessary  elements  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  made  good  use  of  them,  giving 
birth  to  the  first  of  the  three  great  dynasties  which  ruled 
Annam  prior  to  the  present  century.  During  his  reign 
regular  taxation  was  established  upon  fisheries  and  agriculture, 
such  taxes  being  paid  in  rice  and  cash.  The  civil  administration 
and  the  armv  were  also  re-ororanizcd;  and  for  the  first  time  the 
king  received  solemn  investiture  from  the  Emperor  of  China, 
thus  admitting  the  right  of  sovereignty  which  the  Chinese 
Empire  pretends  to  hold  over  Annam.  It  is  from  this  time 
that  the  Chinese  claimed  tribute,  and  later  on,  to  enforce  those 
claims,  their  armies  invaded  and  occupied  the  country. 
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Thhi^to  ^^*iis  succeeded  in  1028  by  his  son  -jj^^  That-tong, 
who  durin<r  his  reign  of  twentv-ei^ht  years  had  to  fioht  only 
ao:Hinst  the  rebels  who  rose  in  arms  in  the  frontier  provinces. 
In  1036,  having  restored  peace  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  he 
receiv^ed  from  the  Emperor  the  title  of  ^  ^  J^  Navi-hvih* 
tmong.  The  most  imjjortant  of  these  rebellions  was  that  under 
fp  "Jli  Tri-c/.o.  who,  defeated  in  l()/>0,  revolted  a^ain  in  lOoii, 
in\'Hded  the  Chinese  provinces  of  ^  ^  Kuang-tung  and  ]^  |f 
Knan<r-si,  and  with  the  Arnjamese  |)mvince  of  J^  ]^*  Quang- 
nguyen  founded  the  kingdom  called  -j^  ^  Dai-nam,  in  which 
he  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  followers  under  the  name  of  {z  M* 
Nhon-ude.  In  the  earlv  days  of  his  rcixrn  success  attended 
him,  and  he  defeated  the  various  Chinese  armies  sent  against 
him;  but  finally  Jie  was  beaten,  and  his  kingdom  disappeared 
with  him  in  1054. 

During  the  reign  of  Thai-tong,  Buddhism  made  great 
progress  in  Annam,  the  king  ordering  in  1031  the  construc- 
tion of  nearly  one  thousand  monasteries. 

In  1055  1^  ^,  Thanh-tong,  son  of  Thai-tong,  came  to 
power,  arid  his  first  act  was  to  change  the  name  of  the  king- 
dom to  that  oi  -jl^^  Dai-viet,  used  during  the  Dinh  Dynasty. 
His  reign  was  peaceful,  and  in  1072  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  {2  ^  Nhon-tong,  notorious  for  his  wars  against  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Emperor  ^^  Chin-T8Ung  of  the  Northern  ^ 
Sung  Dynasty  had  decided  to  conquer  Annam,  and  to  that 
end  he  sent  a  numerous  army,  which,  however,  did  not  pass 
the  JJ  W^  Quang^nguyen  frontiers.  The  army  was  detained 
for  several  months  on  these  frontiers,  and  suffered  great  loss 
in  every  engagement  it  had  with  the  Annamese,  till  at  length 
peace  was  signed,  and  the  invaders  returned  to  their  own 
country. 

jp^  ^  Than-tono,  a  nephew  of  the  last  king,  occupied  tlie 
throne  in  1 128,  and  reigned  until  1 139 ;  the  only  notice  taken 
of  him  in  the  Annals  was  that  he  was  mad.  He  was  succeeded 
at  his  de-ath  by  his  son  ^^  ^  Anu-tong,  during  whose  reign 
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the  port  of  Ilai-phong  was  opened  to  trade  with  Siain,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  Bunnah.  In  1142  a  bonze  called  §  fj  Than- 
LOI  raised  a  rebellion,  and  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  name 
of  ^  I  lh>'H-vuoNG.  He  was,  at  first,  successful,  collected 
numerous  forces,  and  went  to  besiege  the  capital ;  but.  routed 
on  the  way  to  Hanoi,  lie  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Tunquin,  where  lie  was  made  a  prisoner,  taken  to  the  capital, 
and  decapitated. 

In  1176  il^^  Cao-tong,  son  of  Anh-tong,  came  to  power, 
and  ten  years  afterwards  he  received  his  investiture  from  the 
Em|)eror  of  China,  being  called  for  the  first  time  ^  ^*  ^  An- 
nam  Vuong,  or  Kirif^  of  Anna vi.  He  was  corrupt  and  addicted 
to  vice,  and  was  dethroned  by  a  military  rebellion  in  1211. 
His  son  ^  ^  HuE-T  >NG,  supported  by  his  father-in-law  f^  ^ 
Ti  AN-LY,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  kingdom  was  in  a 
very  disturbed  state:  the  ^  Ly  Dynasty  had  already  lost  the 
prestige  acquired  by  its  first  kings,  and  the  fear  of  imaginary 
or  real  dangers  which  surrounded  the  life  of  the  king  made 
him  lose  his  reason  and  his  throne.  He  became  mad  and  abdi- 
cated in  1225  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Bg  ^  Chied-thanh. 
The  ^  Tran  family  did  not  lose  such  a  good  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  crown;  one  of  its  members  ^  -^  Tran-canh 
married  the  queen,  and,  on  her  abdicating  in  favour  of  her 
husband,  the  Ly  family,  the  true  founders  of  the  Annamese 
kingdom,  disappeared  from  power. 

No.  5. — Obverse. — Jig  5c  ::fc  S  Thuan-thien-dai-bao. 

Reverse:  plain. 

Coin  issued  during  the  reign  of  -^f^  ^  Thai-to,  the  first 
king  of  this  dynasty,  (1010  to  1028). 

The  two  followinix  kintjs  issued  no  coins. 

No.  6. — Obverse.— ]|^  ^  X  S  Can-phu-nguyen-bao. 
Reverse:  plain. 

This  coin  was  issued  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  -jji^^ 
TflAl-To^G.     (1028-1055.)     It  was  during  this  epoch  that  the 
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use  of  small  thin  cash  was  first  introduced,  on  account  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  copper  then  existincr  in  the  kincrdom.  The 
Chinese  traders  immediately  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, and  had  Chinese  cash  recast  into  smaller  ones,  export- 
inor  them  from  their  owii  country  into  Annam.  In  consequence 
of  the  almndance  of  coins  caused  by  this  proceedinti^  the 
nianufaciure  of  cash  was  suspended  by  the  Annamese  govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

No.  7.— Obverse. — 5c  'HP  X  5^  Thien-phu-nguyen-bao. 

« 

Reverse :  plain. 

Diminutive  coin  made  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
t  ^  Nhox-tong  hi  his  seventh  nien-hao.  It  is  of  white 
copper,  and  the  character  jQ  Nguyen  of  the  obverse  is  written 
in  seal  characters. 

No.  8. — Obverse — ^  >£  jiE  S  Dai-dinh-thong-bao. 

Reverse  :  plain. 
No.  9. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  8. 
No  rim  on  the  Reverse. 

No.   10. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  8,   but   varying  in   the 
distribution  of  the  four  characters. 
Reverse:  plain. 

Diminutive  coins  made  during  the  reign  of  King  ^^  Anh- 
TONO  (1 139-1 176),  during  his  second  nien-hao. 

No.  11. — Obverse — %  M  5E  58  Thien-cam-thong-bao. 
Reverse:  plain. 

Diminutive  coin  made  during  the  rei^n  of  the  same  kins 
in  his  fourth  nien-hao. 

No.  12  — Obverse. — ^  K  ?S  fi  Thien-tu-thong-bao. 
Plain  reverse. 

Diminutive  coin  issued  by  the  King  |§^  Cao-tOiNg(1176- 
121 1),  in  his  second  nien-hao. 

No.  13.— Obverse.— iS§  ^  il  ®  Tri-binh-thong-bao. 

Reverse  without  rim. 
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Nos.  14  and  15.— Obverse.— J&  ^  %  S  Tri-binh-nguyen- 
bao.  The  character  jQ  nc;iiyen  is  written  in  two  different 
forms  of  the  tchuen  or  seal  characters. 

Reverse. — No.  14  plain;  No.  15  without  rim. 

Diminutive  coins  issued  by  the  former  king  in  his  fourth 
nien-hao. 

XIII. 

The  ^  Tran  Dynasty.— 1225-1414. 

By  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  B8  S  Chied-hoano  with 
the  Prince  ^  ^  Tran-canh  the  new  dynasty  came  to  power 
which  governed  Annam  for  two  centuries. 

Tran-canh,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Ji^  ^  Thai- 
TONG,  was  so  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  affairs,  that  he  ran 
away  from  the  palace  and  took  refuge  in  a  pagoda,  refusing 
to  reign  any  longer.  He  was  requested  by  his  courtiers  to 
return  to  the  capiUil,  but  as  the  Chinese  were  then  invading 
the  kingdom,  he  went  to  the  frontier  with  his  army  and  drove 
them  back  to  their  own  country. 

Tired  however  of  the  throne,  Thai-tong  abdicated  in  1258 
in  favour  of  his  son  ||  ^  Thanh-tono,  who  had  to  fight 
and  drive  away  the  Mongols  then  invading  Annam  for  the 
first  time.  But  he  ultimately  had  to  agree  to  pay  a  triennial 
tribute  to  China,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day. 
The  rest  of  his  reign  was  peaceful ;  following  his  father's  ex- 
ample,  he  abdicated  in  1279  in  favour  of  his  son  t  ^  Nhon- 

TONO. 

When  this  king  ascended  the  throne,  an  order  was  received 
from  the  Emperor  Kublai  that  he  should  personally  appear  at 
bis  court.  The  king  refused  to  accede  to  this  demand,  and  thus 
originated  the  second  Mongol  invasion  of  the  country,  in 
1285,  by  an  army  of  500,000  men  commanded  by  Omanhi. 
A  brother  of  the  king,  called  Tran  Ich-tao,  took  the  side 
of  the  Mongols,  and  together  they    defeated   the    Annamese 
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army,  driving  the  king  to  the  mountains  of  the  ^  ^  Thanh- 
boa  province.  Once  masters  of  the  country,  the  invaders 
raised  the  treacherous  Tran  Ich-tac  to  the  throne,  but  the 
loyal  Annamese  very  soon  gathered  a  fresh  army  which  defeated 
the  Mongols  in  several  battles,  and  compelled  them  to  recross 
the  frontiers.  In  1286  another  Mongol  expedition  came  to 
Annam,  but  was  also  defeated  and  driven  back  to  China.  In 
1288  peace  was  signed.  Four  years  afterwards  the  King 
Nhong-tong  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  5^  ^  Anh-tono. 
Nothing  particular  is  mentioned  about  him  in  the  Annals, 
except  that  he  abolished  the  custom  followed  by  his  predecessor 
of  tattooing  on  the  legs  the  picture  of  a  dragon  as  a  mark  of 
nobility  and  sign  of  valour. 

Anh-tong  also  abdicated  in  1314  in  favour  of  his  son  ^  ^ 
MiNH-TONO,  whose  reign  was  peaceful  and  devoted  to  the 
organization  of  the  country.  Following  the  rule  established 
by  his  predecessors,  the  king  ceded  the  throne  in  1330  in 
favour  of  his  son  ^  ^  Hien-tong.  This  king  died  after  a 
reign  of  twelve  years  without  leaving  a  direct  heir,  so  his 
younger  brother  ^  ^  Du-toko  was  made  king  under  the 
regency  of  his  father,  the  King  Minh-tong. 

During  the  reign  of  Du-tong  the  kingdom  was  on  several 
occasions  desolated  by  droughts  and  floods,  which  necessitated 
frequent  distributions  of  rice  and  cash  to  the  needy.  There 
was  also  a  considerable  number  of  rebels  and  thieves  in  the 
provinces,  which  were  taken  prisoners  and  beheaded.  At 
this  time  the  export  trade  of  Annam  was  largely  developed, 
and  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  arriving  at  its  coasts  became 
quite  important 

King  Du-tong  died  in  1368  without  leaving  a  direct  heir, 
and  on  this  account  there  is  an  interregnum  of  two  years  in 
the  history  of  Annam,  passed  in  fights  and  quarrels  between 
the  members  of  the  Royal  family.  At  last,  in  1370,  ^  ^ 
NoHE-TONG  was  proclaimed  king;  at  first  he  had  to  maintain 
his  rights  against  another  Royal  Prince,  and  three  years  later 
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he  was  driven  from  his  capital  by  the  hordes  of  Ciampa  who 
invaded  the  country.  The  king  then  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  younger  brother  §  ^  Due-tong,  who  in  1378  was  killed 
in  a  war  against  Ciampa.' 

Then  came  to  j)ower  a  nephew  of  the  King  Nghe-tong, 
called  Prince  Kien,  and  designated  by  the  name  of  ^  ^ 
Phe-db,  who,  after  a  reign  fraught  with  disturbances  and 
rebellions,  was  dethroned  and  succeeded  in  1390  by  JH  ^ 
Thuan-tonq.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  decline  of  An- 
nam's  power  set  in.  The  kings  were  unable  either  to  repress 
the  rebellions  which  broke  out  in  the  provinces,  or  to  resist  the 
invasions  of  neighbouring  tribes.  The  people  lived  in  a  con- 
tiuual  state  of  war,  and  this  contributed  to  the  rise,  above  their 
ordinary  sphere,  of  the  more  fortunate  generals.  The 
result  was  the  same  as  in  every  country  in  the  world :  the 
military  prestige  gained  by  the  victories  of  those  generals 
increased  their  ambitious  views  and  made  them  anxious  to 
place  the  crown  on  their  own  heads,  either  by  palace  intrigues, 
or  by  a  rebellion  of  the  soldiers  under  their  command. 
Thus,  during  the  reign  of  Thuan-tong,  it  was  easy  to  predict 
the  course  of  events.  His  power  was  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  General  ^  ^  ^  Ho  Qui-lt,  whose  influence  during  the 
last  reign  had  already  been  paramount  In  the  same  year  in 
which  Thuan-tong  was  proclaimed  king,  General  Ho  had  the 
good  fortune  to  defeat  the  mobs  of  a  rebel  bonze  who  had 
revolted  in  the  province  of  Thanh-hoa  under  the  name  of 
g  fj^  XuONG-PHu;  and  to  bring  to  a  successful  close  a  long 
campaign  against  the  armies  of  Ciampa.  Peace  was  restored 
in  the  country,  and  its  real  ruler  Ho  Qui-lt  devoted  himself 
to  its  administration,  instituting  the  laws  relating  to  Paper- 
money,  as  we  have  already  seen.  He  also  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  city  which  was  to  be  made  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  This  town,  built  in  the  province  of  jf|  ^ 
Thanh-hoa,  was  called  15  ^  Tai-do  or  Western  Capital^  and 
the  Court  took  possession  of  it  in  the  11  th  moon  of  1398. 
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Four  months  later  Ho  Qui-ly  forced  the  King  Thuan-tong 
to  resign  in  favour  of  >|?  'J^  Thibu-de,  a  boy  three  years  old. 
During  the  ceremonies  of  his  proclamation,  Ho  Qui-ly  nearly 
became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  by  the  Lords 
and  Mandarins;  but  they  had  to  pay  dear  for  it,  as  nearly 
four  hundred  of  them  lost  their  heads  in  consequence.  At 
last  this  general  became  weary  of  supporting  mock  kings,  and 
in  1402  took  the  throne  for  himself.  His  history  will  be  continu- 
ed later  on  when  dealing  with  other  rebels.*  He  was  dethroned 
in  1407  by  the  intervention  of  the  Chinese  army,  and  the 
Annamese  proclaimed  ^  ^  ^  Gian  Dinh-de  as  their  king, 
and  proceeded  to  fight  in  the  ^  ^  Nghe-an  province  against 
the  customary  invaders  of  the  country.  But  another  [^ 
Tran  Prince  raised  his  banner  against  him,  and  having 
assembled  a  numerous  army,  proclaimed  himself  king  in  1410 
under  the  name  of  g  jt  ^  Truxg  Quan-de.  This  political 
division  of  the  country  was  only  favorable  to  the  Chinese 
invaders,  as  was  soon  seen  by  the  two  Annamese  parties,  who 
in  consequence  joined  hands  under  the  supremacy  of  Trunq 
QuANG.  But  it  was  already  too  late,  as  the  Chinese  had  made 
great  progress,  and  at  last,  in  1414,  made  Trung  Quang 
prisoner,  subdued  Annam,  and  caused  it  to  become  a  province 
of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

No.  16. — Obverse. — jQ  B  JSfi  Nguyen-phong-thong-bao. 
Reverse  without  rim. 

No.  17. — Same  as  before,  but  having  the  character  jg 
written  in  the  running  hand  style. 

Diminutive  coins  issued  by  King  ^fc  ^  Thai-tong  (1225- 
1258)  in  his  third  nien-hao. 

No.  18. — Obverse. — |g  H  ^  St  Thieu-phong-binh-bao, 
or  cheap  coin  of  Thieu-phong. 

Reverse  without  rim. 

No.  19. — Same  as  before,  but  having  the  character  |g 
written  in  the  running  hand  style. 
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No.  20. — Obverse. — Same  as  before,  but  having  x  5f 
Ngujen-bao  or  original  coin,  instead  of  ^  JJ  Biiih-bao. 
The  four  characters  are  written  in  the  seal  style. 

Diminutivecoins  issued  by  King  ^S^  Dd-tong  (1342-1370) 
in  his  first  nien-hao. 

No.  21. — Obverse, — ^  Ip  JS  8t  Dai-tri-thong-bao. 
Reverse:  plain. 

No.  22. — Same  as  before,  but  of  smaller  size. 

No.  23. — Same  as  before,  but  having  %  5t  Nguyen-bao 
instead  of  Thong- bao. 

Of  all  kings  of  the  Tran  Dynasty,  Du-tong  cast  most 
cash,  and  this  was  due  to  the  calamities  suffered  by  the  country 
during  his  reign ;  for,  owing  to  the  repeated  loss  of  crops, 
there  were  frequent  distributions  of  cash  to  the  people.  This 
king  was  also  the  first  who,  during  his  second  nien-hao,  cast 
the  three  above  coins  of  size  equal  to  those  current  in  China. 

His  successor  did  not  cast  cash,  but  some  were  issued  by 
the  rebels  who  were  in  arms  from  this  period  until  the  end  of 
the  dynasty. 

XIV. 

Rebels. 

In  Annam  not  only  those  chiefs  are  considered  rebels  who 
revolted  in  the  provinces  and  held  out  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  but  also  those  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  and  took  their  seat  upon  the  throne^ 
without  being  recognized  as  true  kings  in  the  Annah.  During 
the*  Tran  Dynasty,  as  well  as  during  the  following  ^  Le  and 
EC  Nguyen  Dynasties,  there  were  insurgent  chiefs  without 
number  who  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  An- 
namese  provinces,  but  only  those  who  cast  cash  will  be  men- 
tioned. And  it  will  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  the 
chapters  on  rebel  coinage  must  not  be  taken  as  complete,  for 
after  experiencing  great  difficulties  in  classifying  the  coins 
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under  this  head,  there  still  remains  a  quantity  of  cash  about 
the  issue  of  which  no  satisfactory  information  could  be 
obtained. 

Rebel  H  W,  Nhut-Ie. 
1368-1370. 
The  king  Du-togn  died  in  the  5th  moon  of  1368  without 
leaving  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  Nhut-le  appeared  as 
pretender.  He  was  the  son  of  an  actress,  who,  being  enreinte^ 
married  Prince  ^  Cung,  brother  of  Du-tong.  When  that 
king  died,  Nhut-le,  supported  by  his  mother  and  by  some 
officials  of  the  palace,  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  capital  and 
took  J^  ^  Cam-thied  for  the  name  of  his  reign.  His  go- 
vernment lasted  until  the  10th  moon  of  1370,  when  tlie  proper 
king  took  the  palace  by  storm,  and  making  Nhut-le  a  prisoner, 
put  him  to  death  by  bambooing. 

No.  24. — Obverse. — ^  IB  X  St  Cam-thieu-nguyen-bao. 
Reverse  without  rim. 

No.  25. — Same  as  before,  but  having  the  character  Jf  Baa 
written  in  a  contracted  form. 

Coins  cast  by  the  rebel  above  referred  to. 

Rebel  ^  Nguyen. 
1381-1382. 

King  Jf^  ^  Phe-db,  whose  treasury  was  exausted  owing  to 
the  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on 
the  frontiers,  ordered  the  taxes  to  be  raised.  This  measure 
caused  great  discontent  among  the  people,  and  the  province 
of  4t  tC  Bac-giang  revolted  under  a  man  of  low  extraction 
called  Jit  Nguyen,  who  in  the  8  th  moon  proclaimed  himself  king 
under  the  name  of  JB}  X  Hi-nguyen.  Soon  afterwards  troops 
came  to  pacify  the  province,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1382 
Hi-nguyen  disappeared* 
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No.  26. — Obverse. — KJ  X  IS  8t  Hi-nguyen-thonor-bao. 
The  characters  x  ngujeu  and  J|  bao  are  written  in  the 

«eal  form. 

Reverse  without  rim. 

Coin  cast  by  Hi-nguyen. 

Rebel  ^  Svu 
1391-1392- 

This  Su  was  a  bonze  who  rose  in  Arms  in  the  6th  moon  of 
1391.  As  for  some  time  he  had  no  royal  troops  to  op|)ose 
him,  he  proclaimed  himself  king  under  the  name  of  5c  ^ 
TensN-THANH,  ayid  had  time  and  leisure  to  recruit  a  numerous 
army  which  arrived  before  tiie  capital  and  surrounded  it. 
The  capital  was  captured  in  the  12th  moon  of  1391,  and  he 
reigned  in  it  three  days,  but  was  soon  afterwards  defeated, 
and  being  made  a  prisoner  by  General  ^  Hoano,  was  put  to 
death  by  being  slowly  cut  to  pieces. 

No.  27. — Obverse. — %  ^  X  St  Thien-thanh-nguyen-bao. 

The  character  ^  Bao  written  in  the  seal  form. 
Keverse  without  rim. 

No.  28. — Sameas before,  but  with  x  S  Nguyen-bao  written 
in  seal  characters. 

No.  29. — Same  as  No.  28,  but  of  smaller  size. 

Coins  cast  by  the  rebel  Nhut-le. 

The  ^  Ho  rebellion. 
1402-1407. 

Rebel  JB  ||  ^  Ho  Qui-ly.— 1402-1403.— When  referring 
to  the  history  of  the  Tran  Dynasty,  mention  was  made  of 
General  Ho  Qoi-ly,  who  in  1402  proclaimed  himself  king. 
In  fact  Ho  Qui-ly  was  more  than  an  ordinary  rebel,  and  he 
may  be  styled  an  usurper,  as  he  had  possession  of  the  capital, 
and  governed  the  wh«le  of  Annam  under  the  name  of  reign 
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of  ^  %  Thanh-nguten.     In  1403  he  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  son  Ho  Han-thuong. 

Nos.  30-33. — Obverse. — |g  X  jS®  Thanh-nguyen-thong- 
bao. 

Reverse,  without  rim. 

These  four  coins  are  different  in  size,  and  are  made  of  white 
cop|)er.  No.  31  has  the  hole  in  the  uiiddle  round  instead  of 
square. 

Rebel  ^  ^  ^  Ho  IlAN-rauoKG.— 1403-1407. 

In  the  third  moon  of  1403,  as  mentioned  above,  Ho  Qci-lt 
left  the  throne  he  had  usurped  to  his  son  Han-thuong,  thou<^h 
still  keeping  the  reins  of  government  for  himself.  The  first 
act  of  the  new  king  was  to  try  to  obtain  investiture  from  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  to  this  end  he  sent  several  embassies 
announcing  that  the  Royal  Tran  family  was  extinct  The 
Court  of  Nankinix  ordered  exact  information  to  be  furnished  of 
what  had  happened  in  Annam,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  to  that 
country  the  Imperial  Commissioner  ^  Li,  who  on  his  return 
from  his  journey  to  Ainiam  made  a  report  to  the  Emperor  in 
which  he  stated  that  both  Ho  Qui-lt  and  Ho  Han-thuong 
were  only  common  rebels.  In  1406,  the  Chinese  decided  to 
occupy  the  country,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  confusion 
existing  at  the  time,  and  passed  the  frontiers  in  great  numbers. 
After  several  battles  between  the  Chinese  armies  and  the 
troops  of  the  rebels  Ho,  in  which  victory  remained  with  the 
former,  in  the  5th  moon  of  1407  both  Ho  Qdi-ly  and  Ho 
Han-thuong  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Chinese  in  the  pro- 
vince of  1^  ^  Thanh-hoa,  and  were  murdered  by  the  guard 
escorting  them  to  China. 

The  Chinese  remained  in  Annam,  fighting  against  the 
followers  of  the  Tran  Dynasty  who  had  revolted  and  pro- 
claimed king  IS  5£  l!?  GlAN-DINH^DE. 

No.  35. — Obverse.— 91  X  ^  S  Han-nguyen-thong-baa, 
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or  original  coin  of  Han-nguyen,  the  name  of  the  reign  of  Ho 
Han-thuong. 

Reverse,  plain. 

Coin  cast  of  red  copper. 

No.  36. — Same  as  before,  but  having  the  characters  ^  5( 
Thanh-bao,  or  holy  coin,  instead  of  jQ  ^  Nguyen-bao. 

Rebel  %  ^  Thien-biuh. 
1405-1406. 

TniEN-BiNH  was  an  Annamese  who  had  taken  refuse  at  the 
Chinese  court  at  Nanking  when  the  throne  of  his  country 
was  usur|)ed  by  Ho  QuirLY.  In  1405,  he  ordered  the  standard 
of  rebelh'on  to  be  raised  in  the  province  of  J^  $  Nghe-an, 
and  represented  himself  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Royal  Tran 
Family.  His  followers  proclaimed  him  king  under  the  name 
of  5c  ^  Thien-binH,  but,  in  default  of  the  aid  promised  to 
them  by  the  Cliinese,  they  were  defeated  in  1406  by  the  troops 
sent  against  them  by  Ho  Han-thuono.  The  chief  Thien-binh 
remained  in  Nanking  during  the  revolt  of  his  followers  and  did 
not  go  to  Annam. 

No.  37. — Obverse. — Jl  ^  51  S  Thien-binh-thong-bao. 
Reverse,  plain. 

Coin  cast  during  the   above-mentioned  rebellion. 

Rebel  ^  2p  J  Loc-binh  Vuong. 

1420. 
A  slave  belonging  to  the  Tran  Family  rose  against  the 
Chinese  invaders,  and  presented  himself  as  a  great-grandson 
of  king  §  ^  Dde-tong.  He  gathered  his  followers  in  the 
province  of  |^  llj  Lang-son,  and  in  a  month  had  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men.  He  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  Annam, 
and  took  the  name  of  ;gc  ^  Vinh-ninh  as  the  designation  of 
his  reign.  He  was  soon  attacked,  however,  and  defeated  by 
the  Chinese  troops  sent  against  him,  and  disappeared  from 
the  country,  nothing  more  being  ever  heard  of  him. 
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No.  38. — Obverse. — ^  ^  iS  fi  Vinh-ninh-thong-bao. 

Reverse,  plain. 
Coin  cast  by  Loc-binh  Vuong. 

XV. 

Chinese  domination  and  war  of  independence. 

1414-1428. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  Chinese  invaded  An- 
nam  in  1407,  and,  after  seven  years  of  resistance  from  the 
armed  rebels  and  the  Annamese  who  remained  loyal  to  the 
last  two  kings  of  the  Tran  Dynasty,  they  occupied  the  country, 
and  it  was  formally  annexed  to  China.  But  this  domination 
was  never  consolidated,  and  did  not  last  very  long,  on 
account  ofthe  coming  to  the  front  of  the  Annamese  hero  |^  ^J 
Le-loi. 

To  pay  the  numerous  troops  sent  to  Annam,  the  Chinese 
Commander-in-Chief  Ly-ban  ordered  in  1419  the  following 
*cash  to  be  cast. 

No.  39. — Obverse. — ^  fit  jft  S  Giao.chi-thong-bao,  or 
fmblic  currency  of  Giao-chi  (Annam.) 

Reverse,  plain. 
The  metal  employed  for  the  casting  of  these  cash  was  very 
bad  and  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  lead  and  sand.     As 
they  were  not  made  in  large  quantities,  specimens  are  very 
difficult  to  procure  at  the  present  day. 

Towards  the  end  of  1417,  there  appeared  in  the  province  of 
IS.  5?  Nghe-an  the  Annamese  |gL  ^  Le-loi,  the  chief  of  the 
party  fighting  for  independence  against  the  Chinese.  His 
good  fortune  was  by  no  means  continuous,  and  he  suffered 
several  defeats ;  but  his  personal  valour  and  his  power  over 
the  Annamese  armies  kept  up  the  movement  and  enabled  him 
to  inflict  severe  losses  upon  the  Chinese  army,  and  to  force 
it  to  retire  from  the  country. 
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In  1426  Le-loi  proclaimed  a  descendant  of  the  Tran 
Dynasty  king  of  An  nam  under  the  name  of  3^  j||  Thien- 
KHANH,  but  his  power  was  always  eclipsed  by  that  of  Le-loi, 
who  in  1428,  when  Annam  was  freed  from  the  invader,  pro- 
claimed himself  king,  giving  birth  to  the  second  |^  Le 
Dynasty. 

During  Le-loi's  rebellion  several  coiiis  were  cast  for  the 
payment  of  his  followers.  They  are  all  of  diminutive  size, 
and  the  copper  employed  varies  in  colour  according  to  the* 
provinces  wherein  the  coins  were  cast. 

No.  40. — Obverse. — ^  fi  X  S  An-phap-nguyen-bao» 
The  charactor  %  Nguyen  written  in  the  seal  form. 

Plain  reverse. 
No.  41. — Same  as  before,  but  having  %  J^  Nguyen- bao- 
written  in  seal  characters. 

No.  42. — Obverse. — Same  as  before. 

Reverse,  without  rim.       • 

No.  43. — Same  as  before,  but  havii>g  the- hole  in  the  middle 
round  instead  of  square. 

Na  44. — Obverse. — J£  fi  %  ^  Chanh-phap-nguyen-baa 
The  characters  tj;  ^  Nguyen-bao,  written  in  the  seal  style* 
Reverse,  without  rim. 

No.  45. — Obverse. —  f^  S  %  St  Tri-thanh-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse,  plain. 
Only  the  character  ^  Bao  is  written  in  the  seal  form. 
Nos.  46,  47  and  48. — Obverse  same  as  before,  but  having 
2p  5S   Binh-bao  instead  of  ^  §  Nguyen-bao*     The   four 
characters  written  in  plain  form.     No.  48  has  the  hole  in  the 
middle  round. 

Reverse,  without  rim. 
No.  49. — Obverse. — -jj^^  fi  ^  S  Thai-phap-binh  bao. 

Reverse,  without  rim. 
No.  50.— Obverse. — 1|  ^  jlfi,  2  Thanh-quan-thong-bao* 
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Reverse.     The  adversative  particle  75  noi,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  uncertain. 

Coin  made  of  tin  and  lead. 

XVI. 

The  ^  Le  Dynasty. 
1428-1785. 

1st  King.— :t:  Si  That-to.  1428-1437.— The  successfiil 
^  Tflj  Le-loi  was  the  leader  of  the  revolt  against  Chinese 
rule.  He  expelled  the  invading  army  from  the  country,  and, 
on  the  15th  day  of  the  4th  moon  of  1428,  proclaimed  himself 
king  in  fpf  ^  Ha-noi,  giving  rise  to  the  dynasty  which 
governed  Annam  for  a  long  period.  The  reign  of  Le-loi  was 
comparatively  a  qnict  one,  and  all  his  army  had  to  do  was  to 
subdue  some  wild  tribes  of  -jj^  ^^  Thai-nguyon  and  fj  jj@  jt| 
Phuc-le-chau.  Le-loi  obtained  investiture  from  the  Emperor 
of  China,  by  the  payment  of  50,000  taels  of  gold ;  he  devised 
good  administrative  laws,  which,  however,  were  no  sooner 
published  than  they  were,  unfortunately,  altogether  lost  sight  of. 

2nd  King.— i:  ^  Thai-tong.     1434-1443. 

The  reign  of  Prince  jQ  f|  Nguyen-long,  younger  son  of 
Le-loi,  was  a  peaceful  one.  He  contributed  materially  to  the 
development  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  but  made  several 
mistakes  in  his  policy,  one  of  the  greatest  being  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  upon  General  ^  ^  Le-sat,  a  coUeaorue  of 
Le-loi.  In  1437  he  obtained  investiture  from  the  Emperor 
of  China,  receiving  a  gold  seal  in  the  form  of  a  camel,  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  taels. 

3rd  King.— t:  ^  Nhon-tong.  1443-1459.— The  Prince 
lU  ^  Banq-ki,  son  of  the  last-mentioned  king,  ascended  the 
throne  when  he  was  only  two  years  old.  He  had  some  difficulties 
with  China  about  the  kingdom  of  Ciampa,  but  these  were 
soon  settled  by  his  yielding  to  the  Imperial  will,  and  giving 
liberty  to  the  king  of  Ciampa,  who  had  been  detained  in  An- 
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nam  as  a  prisoner.  In  the  10th  moon  of  1459  Bang-ki  was 
murdered  by  the  followers  of  his  elder  brother  ^  ^  Nghi-D4N, 
who  proclaimed  himself  king,  and  reigned  during  eight 
months.  His  name  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  sovereigns  in 
the  Annals,  as  he  was  ccmsidered  a  rebel. 

4th  King— H  ^  Than-tong.  1460-1498.— Nghi-dan 
having  disappeared!,  his  brother  jg  tA  Tu-thanh,  fourth 
son  of  Thai-ton Q,  was  proclaimed  king.  During  his  reign 
the  kingdom  of  Ciampa  was  destroyed,  and  its  territories 
incorporated  with  Annam.  The  Annals  are  loud  in  the  praise 
of  this  king,  who  evidently  raised  the  country  to  its  highest 
degree  of  splendour  and  wealth. 

5th  King.— jg  ^  Hien-tong.  1498-1505.— Out  of  thirty 
four  sons  left  by  the  last  monarch,  the  crown  passed  to  the 
elder,  called  §§  Tang,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  organisation 
of  tlie  army,  although  the  kingdom  had  the  good  fortune  of 
remaining  in  a  peaceful  state  during  his  reign. 

6th  Kign.— 5B[  ^  Tuc-tong.  1505.— The  Prince  ^  Tuan, 
third  son  of  the  last  king,  only  occupied  the  throne  during  six 
months.  His  history  may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  stating 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  performed  the  burial  rites  over  the 
remains  of  his  father,  he  died  himself. 

7th  King.— J^  5@  ^  Oai-muc-de.  1505-1509.— This 
Prince  was  the  second  son  of  king  Hien-tong.  Proclaimed  king 
by  a  palace  intrigue,  he  immediately  showed  his  cruel  nature 
by  ordering  the  murder  of  the  Queen  Dowager  and  of  the 
Minister  of  Rites.  During  his  reign  the  ^  Mac  family  began 
to  assume  the  first  position  in  the  kingdom.  The  disorderly 
conduct  of  this  monarch  very  soon  disgusted  the  mandarins  as 
well  as  the  peoj)le;  and  the  army,  which  then  began  to  be  of 
first  importance  in  the  country,  revolted  under  the  command 
of  General  f^  |^  Le-ninh.  The  king,  being  incapable  of 
putting  down  this  rebellion,  committed  suicide  by  taking 
poison,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  12th  moon  of  1509. 

8th  King.— g  H  ^  FuONG-DDC-DE.  1509-1517. — During 
this  rebellion  General  Minh  had  proclaimed  as  king  of  Annam 
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his  own  brother  ^  Tong,  whose  history  will  be  found  with 
that  of  the  rebels.  When  Tong  died,  Minh  seized  the  throne 
for  himself  in  the  last  moon  of  1.509,  taking  §t  )l^  Hong- 
THUAN  for  the  name  of  his  reign.  The  example  of  his  revolt 
and  success  was  contagious,  rebels  appearing  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, and  in  1511  the  king  very  nearly  lost  his  throne,  being 
saved  by  the  personal  valour  of  General  gg  Trinh.  This  king 
did  not  attend  to  the  well-being  of  his  people,  but  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  his  own  pleasures.  He  ordered  the 
construction  of  boats  to  be  manned  by  naked  women,  and 
invented  many  other  ways  of  pandering  to  his  lustful  desires. 
To  the  mild  remonstrances  made  on  this  subject  by  General 
Trinh,  the  king  replied  by  ordering  him  to  be  bambooed. 
The  General  revenged  himself  by  rebelling  with  his  troops, 
and  he  murdered  the  king  in  1517. 

Trinh,  being  then  master  of  the  country,  took  advantage  of 
this  to  proclaim  as  king  a  boy  of  eight  years  called  %  f^ 
QuANG-TRi,  who  reigned  only  three  days,  and  was  later  on 
strangled  in  the  provir.cc  of  j||  ^  Thanh-hoa. 

Another  general  called  ^  Nguyen  appeared  in  arms  against 
the  General  Trinh,  and  he  proclaimed  as  king  the  Prince 
U  Y.  At  that  time  the  rebels  had  in  their  power  more  than 
half  the  kingdom,  and  allusion  will  subsequently  be  made  to 
their  struggles.  Then  began  the  rivalry  between  the  two 
families  of  gg  Trinh  and  ^  Nguyen.  Their  power  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  ended  by  abolishing  the  royal 
authority  altogether.  The  Nguyen  family  were  soon  compelled 
to  retire  to  ^  ^  Quang-nam,  where  they  became  independent, 
giving  birth  to  the  kingdom  of  Cochinchina,  which  two  hundred 
years  afterwards  conquered  Tunquin. 

The  Trinh,  being  Lords  of  the  Palace,  except  on  very  rare 
occasions,  always  lived  at  the  royal  court  of  the  Le  kings. 
They  were  at  the  head  of  the  army,  they  appointed  successors 
to  the  kings,  and  they  governed  the  country  under  the  veil  of 
a  king  who  was  made  to  disappear  when  he  did  not  servo  the 
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interests  of  the  Lords.  This  great  authority  at  length  became 
hereditary,  and  thus  called  forth  another  dynasty  side  by  side 
with  the  Royal  Le. 

Another  family  of  successful  Generals  then  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  ultimately  becoming  more  powerful  than  the 
two  last-named,  drove  out  the  Le  Dynasty  and  usurped  the 
throne.  This  was  the  ^  Mac  family,  whose  real  power 
began  in  1508,  when  one  of  its  members  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  ^  ^  Thien-vo,  the  king's  guards. 
The  history  of  this  family  will  be  treated  in  chapter  XVIIL 

9th  King.— B3  ^  Chieu-tong.  1517-1523.— Was  the 
Prince  m  Y,  who  practically  neither  reigned  nor  governed. 
He  had  no  personal  history,  and  that  of  his  country  is  reduced 
to  a  record  of  the  contests  between  the  Generals  Trinh, 
Nguyen,  and  Mao.  The  latter  had  the  advantage  for  a  time, 
and  ^  S  Jtf  ^^^c  Dang-dung  had  the  good  fortune  of  over- 
coming not  only  his  rivals,  but  also  the  rebels  who  existed  in 
the  provinces.  He  obtained  from  the  king  the  appointment 
as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  power  was 
so  great,  that  the  king  himself  tried  to  escape  from  it,  and  one 
night  quietly  ran  away  from  the  palace  to  General  Trinh's 
camp  to  obtain  assistance.  Mac  at  once  took  advantage  of 
the  situation,  and  after  having  appointed  as  king  the  Prince 
^  Xuan,  pursued  the  fugitive  monarch  as  far  as  the  Laos 
frontier,  where  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  kept  in  captivity  for 
five  years,  and  finally  murdered. 

10th  King.— ^  ^  Cung-hoano.  1523-1527.— The  Prince 
§  XuAN  mentioned  above  was  proclaimed  king  under  the 
name  of  U  JQ  Thong-nguyen,  and  led  a  happy  life  to  the  end 
of  his  reign.  He  was  relieved  of  the  duties  of  his  position  by 
Mac  Dang-dung,  who  enlivened  his  days  with  every  sort  of 
pleasure  up  to  the  4th  moon  of  1527,  when  the  king  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  first  general,  who  lost  no 
time  in  signing  the  king's  death  sentence.  Then  Mac 
Dang-dung  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Annam  under  the 
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name  of  Pf]  (^  Minh-duc,   and  occupied  the  whole  country 
until  1533,  when  he  had  to  retire  to  the  North. 

1 1th  Kincr.— ^  ^  Trang-tong.  1533-1549  —One  son  of 
the  Prince  |a  Y,  called  Sp  Ninh,  came  down  from  the  Ai-lao, 
where  he  had  taken  refutre,  in  company  with  General  ^  ^ 
Nguyen-cam,  and  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  followers 
be^nn  the  work  of  reconquering  his  kingdom  from  the  usurper. 
II is  first  act  was  to  send  an  embassy  to  China  to  explain  to 
the  Emperor  ^  i^  Kia-tsing  the  political  occurrences  which 
had  taken  place  in  Annam.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  Im- 
perial (Commissioner  was  appointed  in  1536,  and  supported  by 
a  strong  army,  passed  over  the  frontier  fyom  the  province  of 
Kuang-si.  On  the  streni^th  of  tlie  C'ommissioner's  report  to 
the  Emperor,  the  sovereignty  over  Cochinchina  was  given  to 
the  descendant  of  the  Le  family,  and  Tunquin  was  left  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Macs.  But  Prince  Ninh,  who  reigned  under 
the  name  of  ^  ft  Nguyen-hoa,  continued  the  war  against  the 
Macs,  taking  from  them  the  provinces  of  ]||  |$^  Thanh-lioa  and 
|i]  If^  Son-nam. 

12th  King.— 4*  ^  Trusg-tong.  1549-1557.— During  this 
rei<:n  began  the  sui)remacy  of  the  Trinh  family,  to  whom  all 
the  Le  kings  were  soon  subordinate.  General  gjJQ  ^  Nguyen- 
cam  the  restorer  of  the  Le,  had  died  of  poison,  and  as  his 
two  sons  were  still  of  tender  years,  his  position  was  occupied 
by  General  %  ;[j|  Tiung-kibm.  The  whole  of  this  reign  was 
passed  by  this  general  in  making  war  against  the  Macs,  and 
fearing  the  power  that  might  be  exercised  by  the  two  sons  of 
Nguyen-cam  on  arriving  at  majority,  he  made  them  feudal 
lords  of  the  provinces  of  Jl^  flj  Thuan-hoa  and  j|  f§  Quang- 
nam  then  occupied  by  the  Macs.  The  history  of  the  princi- 
pality thus  formed,  and  from  the  rulers  of  which  the  present 
dynasty  descended,  will  be  found  in  chapter  XIX. 

13th  King. — ^  ^  Anh-tong.  1557-1572. — Trinh-kiem 
followed  up  the  war  against  the  Macs,  and  with  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men  entered  the  province  of  [Ij  ^  Son-nam  where  he 
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was  defeated.  He  soon,  however,  got  men  together  again,  and  in 
1560  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Ha-noi,  the  capital  of  the 
Mac.".  In  1569  he  transferred  his  power  to  his  son  §5  JjJ 
Tkinh-tong,  who  was  unable  to  occupy  his  position  until  he 
had  fought  against  one  of  his  brothers.  He  continued  the 
war  against  the  Macs  in  the  province  of  Thanh-hoa,  and  for 
the  first  time,  in  1572,  sent  the  royal  troops  to  fight  against  the 
Ngdyen  in  the  Quang-nam ;   but  they  were  defeated. 

The  powQr  and  authority  of  Trinh-tong  in  the  palace  were 
80  great  that  the  king  was  practically  put  aside.  Desirous  of 
ending  this  thraldom,  Anh-tong  ran  away  secretly  to  the  pro- 
vince of  ^  $  Nghe-an.  Trinh-tong  acted  as  the  Macs  had  done 
previously;  he  a})pointed  another  king  and  went  to  Nghe-an 
where  he  made  Anh-tong  prisoner,  and  murdered  him. 

14th  King— iU:  ^  The-tonq.  1572-1599.— This  king, 
who  was  proclaimed  by  Trinh-tong,  was  naturally  under  his 
tutelage.  The  wars  against  the  Macs  went  on,  the  king 
sometimes  having  to  protect  his  territories  against  their 
invasions,  and  at  other  times  invading  Tunquin  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  ^  ^  Ninh-binh,  ^;£  Nam-dinh,  and  ^  flj  Hung- 
hoa. 

Trinh-tong's  good  fortune  carried  him  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
Hanoi,  which  capital  he  took  by  storm  in  1592,  burning  and 
destroying  it,  and  capturing  Mau-hiep,  the  Mac  king.  The 
same  fate  befell  Mac  Tuyen  and  Mac  Kinh-chi,  and  after 
some  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  of  China, 
ThHnh-tong  was  allowed  to  exercise  royal  authority  over  the 
new  provinces  conquered  from  the  Macs,  who  had  only  one 
small  state  left  on  the  frontier.  Then  (1599)  Trinh-tong  was 
appointed  2jS  ^  J  Binh-an-vuong,  or  Peacpful  Fnnce,  The 
king  being  sick  he  nominated  his  successor  to  the  throne. 

I5th  King. — gj^^  KINH-TO^G.  1599-1619. — He  was  made 
king  by  the  will  of  his  father,  but  by  the  authority  of  Trinh- 
tong.  This  powerful  Lord  had  to  quell  several  military 
rebellions,  and  at  one  time  he  was  very  seriously  menaced  by 
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a  conspiracy  in  which  one  of  hi?  own  sons  and  the  kin<r  had 
taAen  part  The  conspiracv  was  disctwered  in  time,  and 
Trinh-ton^,  having  made  the  king  prisoner,  hanged  him  in  his 
own  palace. 

16th  King.— it  ^  Thax-to!ig.  1619-1642.— This  king 
was  also  nominated  by  Pkinh-toxg,  who  was  now  growing 
old  and  feeble.  He  trieil  to  secure  the  succession  to  his 
power  by  dividing  it  between  his  two  sons,  in  order  to 
avoid  dissensions.  But  jealousy  broke  out  in  his  family 
even  before  his  death,  as  not  onlv  both  his  sons  but  also  one 
of  his  brothers  tried  to  sev'ure  his  jX)wer.  Trinh-tong  was 
taken  ill  to  his  brother's  house  and  there  his  vouuffer  son  was 
murdered.  The  elder,  called  9S  ^  Trinh-tang,  hearing  of  this^ 
ran  away  to  the  province  of  Thanh-hoa,  taking  with  him  the 
king  and  the  royal  family.  Trinh-tong  was  then  driven  away 
from  his  brother's  place,  and  abandoned  by  the  servants  who 
had  carried  him  awav  in  a  sedan  chair,  died  alone  on  the 
road.  So  ended  the  statesman  who  had  more  capacity  auil 
energy  than  any  other  man  mentioned  in  the  whole  of 
Annamcse  history,  and  who  for  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  for  his  own  protection,  severed  the  heads  of  five 
kings  and  gave  to  the  old  Le  dyn  asty  a  territory  to  govern. 

Tkinh-trang  succeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  and  seing 
the  power  of  the  Macs  reduced  to  the  small  state  of  Cao-bang, 
directed  his  activity  to  subdue  the  Nguyen;  but  the  royal 
armies  were  repulsed  in  every  expedition  they  made  against 
the  Quang-nam. 

In  1642  King  Than-tong  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son 
Iff  Huu. 

17th  King.— JH  ^  Chon-tong.  1642-1648.— Nothing 
worthy  of  notice  occurred  during  his  reign,  except  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Quang-nam  principality,  where  the  Le  troops 
again  had  to  take  to  flight  The  king  died  in  1648,  and  his 
father  Than-tong  ascended  the  throne  for  the  second  time. 
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141  ^  Than-tono  (2nd  time)  1648-1662.— Trinh-tang 
was  attacked  in  1653  by  the  Nguyen  armies,  which  took 
possession  of  the  province  of  ^  ^  Nghe-an,  after  having 
annihilated  the  royal  troops  sent  against  them.  He  died  of 
grief  in  1654  and  was  succeded  by  his  son  f^l^  Trinh-thac, 
who  at  once  despatched  an  army  against  the  Nguyen,  but  was 
likewise  defeated.     In  1662  the  kinij  died. 

18th  King.— ^  ^  Huyen-tong.  1662-1673.— During 
his  reign  foreigners  were  forbidden  to  live  in  Annam,  either 
for  purposes  of  trade  or  religion.  The  king  had  still  less 
power,  if  possible,  than  his  predecessors,  as  Trinh-thac  claimed 
the  right  of  writing  to  and  saluting  him  on  equal  terms,  and 
of  taking  a  seat  on  his  left  side  at  official  receptions.  In  1667 
the  Macs  were  finally  driven  away  from  Cao-bang. 

19th  King.— ;j  ^  Gia-tong.  1672-1675.— During  his 
reign  Ti'inh-thac  organized  a  formidable  expedition  against 
the  Quang-nam  principality,  where  he  made  war  for  seven 
months.  But  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  the  citadel  of 
fl)i  $  Ti-an-ninh,  which  he  had  besieged,  and  his  army 
suffering  great  losses,  he  retired  again  to  Tunquin. 

20th  King.— ej  ^  Hi-TONG.  1675-1705.— He  was  a 
brother  of  the  last  king,  and  his  reign  was  a  more  peaceful 
one  than  that  of  many  of  the  former  kings,  as  all  he  did  was 
to  quell  some  small  rebellions  and  to  fight  against  an  iuvasiou 
made  from  China  by  the  Macs  in  1677. 

In  1683  Tbinh-thao  died,  leaving  his  position  to  his  son 
95  ^  Trinh-can,  who  was  able  to  devote  himself  to  the 
organization  of  public  affairs  in  Tunquin  and  made  several 
good  laws,  one  of  them  forbidding  gambling,  for  instance. 

21st  King.— UJ  ^  Du-TONG.  1705-1727.— He  was  the 
son  of  the  last  king,  who  was  forced  to  abdicate  by  Triiih- 
can.  But  this  Lord  had  but  little  time  to  use  this  new 
and  serviceable  instrument,  as  he  died  in  1708  leaving 
his  authority  to  his  son  %  f^  Trinh-cang.  The  latter 
passed  many  good  laws,  some  of  them  relating  to  mining  and 
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coinaofe,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  He  per- 
secuted the  Christian  missionaries  without  mercv,  and  in  1723 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  one  European,  which  sentence 
was  duly  carried  out.  In  1727  he  forced  the  king  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  one  of  his  sons,  but  some  time  afterwards  both  the 
king  and  himself  died  within  a  short  space  of  time  of  each 
other. 

22nd  King. — ^  ||  ^  Vinh-khanh-db.  1727-1731. — 
The  new  Lord,  son  of  TRINH-CA.NG,  and  called  §5  it  Trinh- 
GiANG,  was  very  active,  and  took  great  pains  for  the  good 
administration  of  the  .country.  But  like  his  predecessors,  he 
wanted  to  govern  as  an  ab^^olute  ruler,  and  not  finding  Vinh- 
KHANH  so  serviceable  as  he  desired,  he  degraded  and  imprisoned 
him  in  a  fortress,  where  he  was  murdered  four  years  afterwards. 

23rd  King.  — 1$  ^  Thuan-tong.  1731-1735.— During 
his  short  reign  no  important  event  took  place,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  printing  of  Annamese  official  books  by  order  of  the 
Government. 

24th  King.— ^,  ^  Y-tong.  1735-1750.— Trinh-giang 
was  still  the  absolute  master  of  the  government,  but  the  extent 
of  his  authority  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  He  indulged  in 
every  kind  of  vice,  and  to  obtain  money  for  his  pleasures  put 
the  public  offices  up  for  sale.  He  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
of  China  the  title  of  ■$  f§  Jl  3E  An-nam-thuong-vuong,  or 
Supreme  King  of  Annam^  and  this  was  the  signal  for  the 
rushing  to  arms  of  the  adherents  of  the  Le  Dynasty.  It  was 
then  seen  that  the  real  king  of  Annam  had  no  power  as 
compared  with  the  Tfinh  Lords.  Rebels  appeared  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  the 
Trinh  family,  its  representative  Giang  handed  over  his  power 
to  a  favorite  eunuch.  He  was  relieved  of  it  in  1739,  and 
815  ^  TRixn-DiNH  took  his  place.  In  the  following  year  the 
kin^i  abdicated. 

25th  King.— IK  ^  Hien-tong.  1740-1786.— The  rebellions 
which  broke  out  in  Tunquin  during  this  period,  were  almost 
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Without  number.  Princes  belonorincy  to  the  Roval' faniilv, 
generals,  civil  mandarins,  common  people,  and  out-casts  from 
the  hills,  all  rose  in  the  provinces  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Trinh,  as  well  as  for  their  personal  interests.  Hieii-tong  was 
no  more  king  than  his  predecessors,  and  Trinh-dinh  bore  up 
bravely  against  the  weight  of  so  many  wars,  which  were  at 
last  subdued  through  the  good  organization  of  his  army,  and 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  he  moved  from  one  province 
to  the  other.  He  died  in  1765  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
®5  ^  Trinh-suvi,  who,  havnig  restored  peace  in  Tunquin, 
availed  himself  of  the  troubles  in  Cochinchina  caused  by  the 
W  UJ  Tay-son  rebellion,  to  invade  that  country  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  who  soon  occupied  Hue,  the  capital 
of  the  Nguyen.  Trinh-sum  received  there  the  submission  of 
the  rebel  chief  and  handed  over  to  him  the  government  of  the 
Quang-nam  province.  Hearing  that  rebels  had  made  their 
a})pearance  in  Tunquin,  Trinh-sum  hurried  back  to  Ha-noi, 
having  king  Hien-T'»ng  still  with  him.  He  died  in  1781  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  §|)  ^  Trinh-giai,  who,  seeing  his 
power  seriously  endangered  by  a  rebellion  among  his  own 
troops,  committed  suicide  in  1785,  to  avoid  fulling  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Tay-son  chief  "^  ^,  Van-hue.  King  Hien- 
tong  was  ill  in  his  palace,  when  the  rebel  entered  it  and  sub- 
mitted at  once  to  the  royal  authority.  The  king  died  in  the 
9th  moon  of  1785. 

26th  King.— B3  M  ^  Chieu-thong-de.  1785  — The  chief 
Tay-son,  who  perhaps  at  that  time  thought  of  reigning  over 
Cochinchina  only,  consented  to  the  proclamation  of  this  king, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country.  But  Chieu-tong  made  the 
same  mistake  as  his  predecessors  in  calling  back  the  Trinh 
family  and  allowing  them  to  resume  their  hereditary  title  of 
Lords.  On  receiving  this  news,  Hue  came  at  once  to  Tunquin, 
and  in  the  11th  moon  of  the  same  year  again  took  Ha-noi, 
the  king  escaping  to  ft  5^  Bac-ninh.  But  Chieu-tong  did 
not  receive  help  from  any  quarter,  and  hiding  himself  in   the 
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mountains,  awaited  the  Chinese  intervention  which  his  wife 
and  son  went  to  seek  from  the  Emperor  K'ien-lung.  His 
rei<5n  ceased  from  that  date,  although  he  still  continued  to 
rank  as  king  in  the  Chinese  army.  However,  his  power  and 
authority  were  gone,  and  when  the  Chinese  array  was  defeated, 
he  had  to  fly  to  Pekin,  where  he  was  appointed  a  Chinese 
mandarin  of  the  fourth  rank  and  was  inscribed  under  the 
Tartar  banners.  His  family  also  remained  in  China, 
and  from  that  date  the  inhabitants  of  Tunquin,  who  had 
not  lost  their  hatred  for  the  Nguyen  invaders,  expected 
to  find  in  every  rebel  who  raised  the  flag  of  rebellion  in  their 
country  a  descendant  of  the  old  royal  race.  The  last  of  these 
insurrections  was  that  of  the  Brigade  General  Li  Hu.nG-tsai 
in  1878. 

No.  51. — Obverse. — Jl^  5c  X  ISf  Thuan-thien-nguyen-bao, 
Reverse  plain. 

Copper  coin  issued  by  King  ;{^  jj^  Thai-to,  founder  of  the 
Hi  Le  Dynasty. 

The  political  convulsions  which  disturbed  Annam  at  the 
begining  of  the  fifteenth  century,  prevented  the  casting  of  any 
legal  coin  by  the  last  seven  kings  of  the  ^  Tran  Dynasty. 
But  from  the  date  of  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Le  family 
there  was  a  manifest  improvementin  the  manufacture  of  coins; 
excellent  metal  was  used  for  the  casting,  and  the  work  is  equal 
to  the  best  specimens  of  coins  circulating  in  China  at  that 
time. 

No.52.— Obverse.— l^g  ^  Jl  S  Thieu-binh-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 

Copper  coin  issued  by  King  -j^  ^  Thai-tono  during  his 
first  nien-hao  (1434-1440.) 

No  53. — Obverse. — ;^  ^  JS  ^  Dai-bao-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
Copper  coin  issued  by  the  last  named  king,   during  his 
second  nien-hao  (1440-1443.) 
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No  54. — Obverse. — -j^  ft  jfi  9  Thai-hoa-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 

No.  55. — Same  as  before,  but  of  Jiminutive  size,  and  reverse 
without  rim. 

Copper  coins  issued  by  King  ^  ^  Nhon-tonq  during  his 
first  nien-hao,  (1443-1453.;  During  his  reign,  Annara  was 
engaged  in  a  lomr  continued  war  a^jainst  the  kincrdom  of 
( j'atnpa  and  the  tribes  of  Phuc-le-chao,  Bon-man,  Bao-Iac, 
Tham-da,  and  An-phu,  which  caused  again  a  scarcity  of 
copper;  and  the  Queen  Regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  the  king  had  to  revert  once  more  to  the  old 
system  of  casting  small  cash. 

No.  56. — Obverse. — Jg  ^  JiE  ^  Dien-ninh-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 

Copper  coin  issued  by  the  above  king  during  his  second 
nien-hao  (1453-1460.) 

No.  57. — Obverse. —  Jt  )K  IS  S  Quang-thuan-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
Copper  coin  issued  by  King  ^  ^  Thanh-tong  during  his 
first  nien-hao.  (1460-1470.) 

No.  58. — Obverse. — gt  {|[  ^  ^  Hong-duc-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
Copper  coin  issued  by  Thanh-tong  during  his  second  nien- 
hao,  (1470-1498.) 

The  coins  of  tliis  king  reflect  the  great  prosperity  which 
existed  in  Annam  during  that  period.  The  metal  is  of  very 
good  quality,  and  the  casting  resembles  the  EPai-yuen  coins  of 
China. 

No.  59. — Obverse. —  ^  SK  5fi  ^  Kien-thong-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 

Copper  coin  issued  by  King  -g  ^  HiEN-TONa  (1498- 
1505.) 

No.  60. — Obverse. — Jg  S  JiS  ^  Thoai-khanh-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 
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Copper  coin  issued  by  King  J^  ?§  Ij?   Oai-muc-de  (1505- 
1510.) 
No.  61.-- Obverse.— gt  ^  il  g  Hong-thuan-tliong-bao, 

Reverse  plain. 
Copper   coin    issued   hy  ^%  ^   Thuong-duc-db  (1510- 
1517.) 

No.  62.— Obverse.— ;^  $3  jfi  5S  Quang-thieu-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 

Copper   coin    issued    by   King   H3  ^  Chieu-toN(J  (1517- 
1523.) 

No.  63. — Obverse. — ^  5c  S5S  Thong-nguyen-thong-bao. 
Plain  reverse. 

Copper  coin  issued  by  King  ^^  Cung-hoang  (1523- 
1528.) 

No.  64. — Obverse. — %  ft  jij  *;§  N<ruyen-lioa-thong-bao. 
The  two  first  characters  are  written  in  the  seal  style. 

Reverse  plain. 

No.  65. — Same  as  before,  but  with  the  characters  jj  ^ 
Thong-bao  written  in  a  different  style. 

Copper  coins  issued  by  King  J^  ^  Trang-tong  (1533- 
1549.) 

No.  66, — Obverse. — -^  §  JS  3S  Vinh-tho-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 

No.  67. — Same  as  before,  but  with  the  characters  of  the 
obverse  written  in  the  running  hand  style. 

Copper  coins  issued  by  King  fi^  ^  Than-tong  during  his 
third  nien-hao  (1655-1661.)  On  account  of  the  great  disorder 
prevailing  in  the  kingdom  at  that  time,  there  is  no  record  of  any 
coins  having  been  cast  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
until  1675,  with  the  exception  of  the  ones  just  referred  to. 

No.  68. — Obverse. — ^  Jp  jS  5S  Vinh-tri-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 
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No.  69. — Same  as  before  but  liavinor  on  the  obverse  the 
character  jq  nguyen  instead  of  jj  thong,  and  tlie  characters 
fn  iC  tri-ngnyen  written  in  the  seal  style. 

Cop[)er  coins  issued  by  King  SJy^  Hi-tong  during  his  first 
uien-hao  (1675-1689.) 

No.  70. — Obverse. — j£  ft  jl§.  5S  Chanh-hoa-thong-bao. 
Reverse,  plain. 

Copper  coin  issued  by  the  former  king  during  his  second 
nien-hao  (1689-1705.) 

No.  71. — Obverse. — -^  S  jifi  S  Vinh-thanh-thong-bao. 
Reverse,  plain. 

No.  72. — Obverse. — Same  as  before. 

Reverse.  A  dot  representing  the  sun  above  the  hole,  and 
the  moon  below. 

No.  73. — Obverse. — Same  as  before. 

Reverse.  The  cycle  character  g^  ti  on  the  left  of  the 
hole,  probably  meaning  that  the  cash  was  ordered  to  be  cast 
during  a  fourth  moon. 

Coins  issued  by  King  ^  ^  Du-tong  during  his  first  nicn- 
hao  (1705-1719.) 

No.  74. — Obverse. — ^  M  *M  ^  Bao-thoi-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain,  with  a  narrow  rim. 

No.  75. — Obverse  same  as  before. 

Reverse.  The  sun  and  moon  on  the  right  and  left  sides 
of  the  hole. 

Red  copper  coins  issued  by  the  last-named  king  during  his 
second  nien-hao  (1705-1719.) 

There  is  now  an  interruption  of  twenty  years  in  the  casting 
of  cash  till  the  coming  to  power  of  King  j^  ^  Hien-tong. 
For  some  years,  in  consequence  of  disa-^trous  inundations,  there 
was  a  remission  of  taxation  on  the  Annamese,  the  loss  to  the 
revenue  caused  thereby  being  made  good  by  increased  taxa- 
tion on  the  Chinese.  In  1737  the  treasury  became  so  empty 
that  to  fill  it  the   olHciuls  put  up  honorary  titles   for  public 
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sale.  A  mandarin  could  gain  a  step  in  rank  by  the  payment  of 
six  hundred  strings  of  cash,  and  the  commonest  man  in  the 
kingdom  was  able  to  obtain  the  highest  rank  by  the  payment 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  strings. 

In  1740  King  Hien-tong  ascended  the  throne,  and  during 
his  reign  a  larger  quantity  of  cash  were  cast  than  during  that  of 
any  former  king.  Some  of  the  coins  issued  under  his  directions 
have  on  the  reverse  the  characters  denoting  the  province 
or  mint  in  which  they  were  cast;  and  others,  instead  of  the 
characters  5J  5S  thong-bao,  current  coiJiy  ov  jQ  ^  nguyen- 
bao,  original  coin  o  n  the  obverse,  have  other  characters  sub- 
stituted as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

It  was  also  at  that  time  that  the  casting  of  larger  cash 
began,  these  being  meant  to  be  given  away  as  a  royal  reward 
to  deserving  officers;  but  owing  to  their  number  and  the  value 
of  the  copper  used  they  soon  found  their  way  into  circulation. 

No.  76. — Obverse. — ^  ^  JS  ^  Cauh-hung-thong-bao* 

Reverse  plain,  with  a  broad  rim. 

Red  and  white  copper. 

No.  77. — Obverse. — Same  as  before. 

Coin  of  smaller  size  and  made  of  tin  mixed  with  a  little 
copper. 

No.  78. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76, 

R  everse.     A  round  dot  over  the  hole. 
No.  79« — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     A  dot  on  the  right  of  the  hole. 
No.  80,— Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     A  dot  at  the  top,  another  at  the  bottom,  and 
a  moon  on  the  left  side  of  the  hole. 
No.  81. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76, 

Reverse.     The  character  —  nhat,  one,  meaning  one  cash, 
the  value  of  the  coin. 
No.  82. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 
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Reverse.     The  character  ^  Dai,  great^  for  the  province 
of  {|f  HI  Thanh-hoa,  the  great  province^  in  which  the  coin  was 
issued. 
No.  83. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The  character  /\\  Sid,  small  or  minora  meaning 
the  other  provinces  of  Tunquin. 
No.  84. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The  character  Tyf  kinh,  capital,  for  Hue. 
No.  85. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The  character  :ft  Bac,  north,  for  the  northern 
provinces. 
No.  86. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The  character  J^  Thuong,  superijv,  for  the 
provinces  near  Yunnan. 

No.  87. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The  character  pf  Trung,  middle,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Thanh-hoa. 

All   the  above-mentioned  coins  have  the  character  of  the 
reverse  above  the  hole. 

No.  88. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The  character   -j^  Thai,  for  the  province  of 
±  U  Thai-ngiiyen. 
No.  89. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse. — Same  as  No.  82. 
The  two  last-named  have  the  character  of  the  reverse  on 
the  right  side  of  the  hole. 

No.  90. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The  character  X  Coung,  for  the  Board  of 

Public  Works  by  which  the  coin  was  issued. 

No.  91. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The  character  If  Tay,  west,  for  the  western 
provinces. 

No.  92. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     Same  as  No.  87. 
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The  last  three  coins  have  the  character  of  the  reverse  under 
the  hole. 

No.  93. — Obverse.— Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.  The  cyclical  characters  ^  ^  Canh-than, 
corresponding  to  the  year  1740. 

No.  94. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.  The  cycle  characters  ^  *§"  Tan-dau,  correspond- 
ing to  the  year  1741. 

No.  95. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.  The  cycle  characters  3&  )^  Nham-thuat,  cor- 
responding to  the  year  1 742. 

No.  96. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

R  everse.  T  he  characters  |i|  "gj  Son-tay,  name  of  a  province 
of  modern  Tunquin. 

No.  97. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.  The  characters  [[[  ]§  Son-nam,  former  name 
of  a  province  of  Tunquin. 

No.  98. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.  The  characters  /\  "^  Bat-van,  written  in  the 
^  5|-  Khoa-dan  style,  meaning  tliat  the  value  of  the  coin  is 
equal  to  eight  small  cash. 

No.  99. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.  The  characters  '/^  ^  Luc-phan,  written  in  the 
^  ^  The-triem  or  seal  style,  in  allusion  to  the  weight  of  the 
cash. 

No.    100. — Obverse. — Same    as   No.    76,    but    with    the 
character  Bao  written  in  a  contracted  form. 
Reverse  plain. 
No.    101. — Obverse. — Same   as    No.    76,    bnt    with    the 
character  Jl  ^^^  written  in  the  running  hand  style. 
Reverse  plain. 

No.     102.— Obverse.— Same    as  No.     76,   but    with    the 
characters  ^  ^  Canh-bao  written  in  the  seal  style. 
Reverse  plain. 
No.  103. — Obverse— Same  as  No.  102. 
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Reverse  with  two  dots  on  the  nght  side  aiid  under  the 
hole. 
Ko.  104. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  102. 

Reverse.     Four  curved  lines  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
hole. 

No.     lOo. — Obverse. — Same    as   No.    76,    but    with   the 
characters  ^  *^  Canh-thong  written  in  the  seal  style. 
Reverse  plain. 
No.  106. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  105. 

Reverse.     Four  straight  lines  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
hole. 

No.  107. — Obverse. — Same  as  No  76,  but  with  the  four 
characters  written  in  the  seal  style. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.  108. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  107. 

Reverse.     A  dot  above  the  hole. 
No.  109. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  107. 

Reverse.     A  dot  on  the  left  hand  corner  above  the  hole. 
No.  110. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  107. 

Reverse.     Two  dots  above  the  hole. 

No.  111. — Obverse. — -^  ft  E  S  Canh-hung-cu-bao,  or 
Precious  currency  of  Canh-hong. 

Reverse  plain. 

No.     112. — Obverse. — Same    as    before,    but    with    the 
character  5[  ^^^  written  in  a  contracted  form. 

No.  113. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  111. 

Reverse.     A  dot  above  the  hole. 
No.  114. — Obverse. —  Same  as  No.  111. 

Reverse.     The  character  nhat,  one. 

No.  115. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  111. 

Reverse.     The  characters  /\   jj^  Bat-van,  as  explained 
in  No.  98. 
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No.  116. — Obverse. — ^  ft  ^  ®  Canh-hung-vinh-bao,  or 
Perpetual  currency. 
Reverse  plain. 
No.   117. — Obverse. — The  characters  j£  5S  Chinh-bao,  or 
Legal  currency. 
Reverse  plain. 
No.    118. — Obverse. — The  characters   ^  5H  Dai-bao,  or 
Great  currency. 
Reverse  plain. 
No.  119. — Obverse. — The  characters  fH^  Dung-bao,  or 
Usual  currency. 
Reverse  plain. 
No.   120. — Obverse. — The  characters  -j^  gt  Thai-bao,  or 
,  Great  currency. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.  121. — Obverse. — The  characters  ^  5H  Trung-bao,  or 
Heavy  currency. 
Reverse  plain. 
No.  122. — Obverse. — The  characters  Jl^  5S  Thuan-bao,  or 
Favourable  currency. 
Reverse  plain. 
No.  123. — Obverse. ^The  characters  j^  5S  Tuyen-bao,  or 
Rich  currency. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.    124. — Obverse. — The  characters  ^  5S  Tong-bao,  or 
Honourable  currency. 
Reverse  plain. 
No.  125. — Obverse. — The  characters  4*  ^  Trung-bao,  or 
Central  currency. 
Reverse  plain. 
No.     126. — Obverse. — Same    as    before,    but    with     the 
character  g[  Bao  written  in  contracted  form. 
Reverse  plain. 
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No   127. — Obverse. — The  characters    ^  ^  Noi-bao,  or 
Interior  currency. 
Reverse  plain. 

No.  28. — Obverse. — Same  as  before,  but  with  the  character 
55  Bao  written  in  a  contracted  form. 

No.    129. — Obverse. — The   characters   ^   ^  Chi-bao,  or 
Good  currency. 
Reverse  plain. 
Na  130. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse  plain. 
This  coin  has  a  line  running  round  the  rim»  both  on  the 
obverse  and  reverse.     Its  value  is  50  copper  cash. 
No.  131. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 
Reverse  plain. 
Value  100  copper  cash. 
No.  132. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  123. 

Reverse  plain. 
This  cash  also  has  a  line  running  round  the  rim  on  the 
obverse  and  reverse.     Value  50  copper  cash. 
No.  133. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The   character  X  Coung,  for  the  Board  of 
Public  Works. 

Value  100  copper  cash. 
No.  134. —  Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The  characters  ^  ^  Binh-huu,  the  name  of 
the  Mint  where  the  cash  was  cast. 
Reverse  plain. 
Value  50  cash. 
No.  135. — Obverse. — ^  :R  jij  ffl  Canh-hung-thong-dung, 
or  usual  currency  of  Oanh-huno. 
Reverse.     Same  as  No.  134. 
Value  50  cash. 
No.  136. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76* 
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Reverse.     The  characters   llj  §  Soii-dau,  the  name  of 
the  mint  by  which  the  coin  was  issued. 
Value  100  cash. 

No.    137. — Obverse. — Same  as    No.  76,  but  with  a  line 
running  round  the  rim. 

Reverse.     The  characters  If  ^  Binh-nam,  name  of  the 
mint. 

Value  100  cash. 
No.  138. — Obverse.— Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The  cycle  characters  ^  ^  Nham-thuat,  cor- 
responding to  the  year  1742. 

This  coin  has  a  double  rim  on   the  obverse  and  reverse. 
Value  100  cash. 

No.  139. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     The  cycle  character  ^  ^  Qui-hoi,  corres- 
ponding to  the  year  1743,  above  and  below  the  hole,  and   on 
both  sides  two  dragons. 
Value  100  cash. 
No.  140. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 
Reverse.     A  dratjon. 
Value  100  cash. 
No.    141. —  Same    as    before,   but   thicker   and   of  larger 
size. 

Value  100  cash. 
No.  142. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     A  dragon  playing  with  a  pearl. 
Nos.  143-148. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  76. 

Reverse.     A  dragon. 
All  these  coins  have  a  circular  line  running  close  to  the  rim 
on  the  obverse  and  reverse.     They  present  many  differences 
in   the  writing  of  the  characters,  the  position  of  the  dragon, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  metal.     All  are  of  100  cash  value. 

All  the  coins  comprised  between  the  numbers  76  and  148 
were  issued  by  King  j^  ^  Hien-tong,  (1740-1786.) 

No.  149. — Obverse.— Qg  M  M*fl  Chieu-thong-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 
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No.  150. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  149. 

Reverse.     The  number  nhat,  one,  on  the  top  of  the  hole. 
No.  151. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  149. 

Revei'se.     The  number  one  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
No.  152. — Obverse. — Same  as  No    149. 

Reverse.     The  moon  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  hole, 
and  the  sun  on  the  left  side. 
No.  153. — Obverse. — Same  as  No  149. 

Reverse.     Four  curved  lines  on  the  four  sides  of  the  hole. 
No.  154. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  149. 

Reverse.     The  character  f|»  Trung,  middle^  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Thanh-hoa,  in  the  upper  part  above  the  hole. 
No.  155. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  149. 

Reverse.     The  character   jlj   Son,  for  the  Son-nam  pro- 
vince in  which  the  coin  was  issued. 
No.  156. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  149. 

Reverse.  The  character  ;^  Dai,  for  the  province  of 
Thanh-hoa  in  which  the  coin  was  issued. 

No.  157. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  149. 

Reverse.     Same  as  No.    155,  but  with  the  character  |ll 
Son  at  the  foot  of  the  square  hole. 
No.  158. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  149. 

Reverse.  Same  as  No.  154,  but  having  also  the  character 
»f>  Trung  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hole. 

No.  159. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  149. 

Reverse.  The  character  JE  Chanh,  for  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Tunquin.  This  coin  is  smaller  than  the  others  issued 
during  this  period,  and  is  made  of  copper  mixed  with  tin. 

No.  160. —  San.e  as  No.  159,  but  of  the  ordinary  size. 

No.  161. — Same  as  No.   160,  but  with  a  small  dot  on  tho 
right  hand  corner  of  the  lower  part  of  the  square  hole. 

No.  162. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  149. 

Reverse.  The  characters  [Ij  ^  Son-nam,  the  name  of 
the  province  in  which  the  coin  was  issued. 
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All  the  ahove  coins  from  No.  149  to  No.  162  were  issaed 
by  King  BS  IS  ^  Cliieu-tong-tle  (1786  to  1789.) 


XVII. 


Rel»els. 

1459-1532. 

Rebel  fjt  lU  I  Lan<r-son  Vuong. 

1459-1460. 

The  prince  of  |g  llj  Lang-son,  called  ^  J^  Nghi-dan, 
was  the  eldest  son  of ;{;  ^  Thai-tong,  the  second  king  of  the 
^  Le  Dynasty.  Having  been  excluded  from  the  succession 
to  the  crown  by  the  nomination  of  his  younger  bi  other  ^  ^ 
Banq-ki  in  1443,  he  conceived  the  design  of  murdering  him 
and  ascending  the  throne.  Nghi-dan  set  about  his  plans  with 
great  caution,  endeavouring  to  gain  over  to  his  cause  several 
mandarins,  and  at  last,  on  the  third  day  of  the  10th  moon  of 
1459,  he  secretly  penetrated  into  the  palace  and  ordered  the 
king  and  his  own  mother  to  be  killed. 

Proclaimed  king  under  the  name  of  5c  ft  Thien-hung,  his 
first  care  was  to  send  an  embassy  to  China  asking  for  the 
imperial  investiture;  but  another  palace  intrigue  put  an  end  to 
his  reign  on  the  6th  moon  of  1460.  After  having  been 
degraded  by  the  mandarins,  he  was  sentenced  to  death. 

No.  163. — Obverse. — 5c  R  JS  S  Thien-hung-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 

Coin  made  by  the  rebel  king. 

Rebel  ^  fL3E.  Cam-giang  Vuong. 

1509. 

Tired  of  suffering  the  tyranny  of  King  J^  ^  ^  Oai-muc- 
DE,  a  general  of  fortune  called  |^  U  Le-ninh,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in   1508  by  driving  back  from  Aunam  a 
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Chinese  savage  tribe  then  invading  its  frontiers  from  Yunnan, 
raised  the  banner  of  rebellion  in  Cochinchina  in  1509,  putting 
forward  his  brother  ^  Tong,  prince  of  ;^  Jl  Cain-giang, 
who  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  name  of  ^  ^  Thai-binh. 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  rebels 
soon  invaded  Tunquin  after  defeating  the  royal  troops  in 
several  enfjai^ements.  Kinsj  Oai-muc-de,  who  had  detained 
in  his  palace  the  prince  of  Cam-giang,  ordered  him  and  two 
of  his  younger  brothers  to  be  murdered.  General  Uinh, 
exasperated  at  the  receipt  of  this  news,  started  at  once  for  the 
capital,  and  arrived  there  just  as  Oai-muc-de  had  committed 
suicide. 

For  the  payment  of  the  rebel  troops  the  following  coins 
were  issued. 

No.  164. — Obverse. — ^  ^  5i  H  Giao-chi-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 

No.  165. — Obverse. — ^  ^  JiS  S  Thai-binh-thong-bao. 
Reverse  without  rim. 

Coiii  of  diminutive  size. 

No.  166. — Same  as  the  last,  but  with  the  characters  g  5S 
Thanh-bao  instead  of  Thong-bao. 

There  were  two  different  kinds  of  metal  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  two  last-named  coins,  white  and  red 
copper. 

Rebel  ^  fgf  Tran-tuan. 
I51I-1512. 

This  rebel  revolted  in  the  province  of  ^  {(^  Hung-hoa, 
and  soon  had  a  numerous  army  which  spread  terror  into  the 
neighbouring  countries.  General  gj  Trinh  was  despatched 
against  him  by  the  court,  but  his  army  was  defeated,  and 
Tran-tuan  laid  his  plans  for  besieging  the  capital  The 
confidence  which  Tran-tuan  acquired  by  his  successes  was 
ultimately  the  cause  of  his  ruin ;  for  no  proper  watch  being 
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kept  in  his  camp,  General  Trinh  entered  it  one  ni^ht,  followed 
by  thirty  men,  and  penetrating  into  the  chiefs  tent,  murdered 
him. 

No.  167 — Obverse — fljt  M  &  ^  Tran-tuan-cong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 

Coin  issued  by  the  above-named  rebel. 

Rebel  fjj  -^  Tran-cao. 
1516-1521. 

This  rebel  appeared  in  the  province  of  jf^  \^  Hai-duong, 
giving  himself  out  to  be  a  great-grandson  of  King  ^  :Jc  ^ 
Tran  Thai-tono,  and  pretending  that  he  were  a  living  incarna- 
tion of  Buddha.  He  soon  gathered  a  numerous  army,  his 
soldiers  being  all  dressed  in  black  and  having  their  heads  shaved. 
After  twice  besieging  Hanoi,  he  took  it  by  storm  in  1517, 
and  then  proclaimed  himself  king  under  the  name  of  55  ^ 
Thien-uno.  He  soon  had  to  leave  the  capital,  however,  as 
the  royal  troops  gathered  round  it  in  great  numbers,  and 
Thien-ung  took  refuge  in  the  provinces  of  |3  Jg  Lang-nguyen 
and  ^  H  Hai-duong,  transferring  his  authority  to  his  son  ^ 
CuNG  and  finally  becoming  a  priest. 

CuNQ  took  ^  ^  TuYEN-HOA  as  the  name  of  his  reign  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  small  kingdom  consisting  of 
the  provinces  of  ^  |g  Lang-nguyen  and  j^  :[t  Kinh-bac. 
There  he  reigned  in  peace  until  1521,  when  he  was  attacked 
and  killed  by  the  armies  of  ^  g  Jj  Mac  Dang-dung. 

No.  168 — Obverse — 55  iS  jfi  S  'i^hien-ung-tho  ng-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 

Coin  issued  by  the  rebel  king  Tran-cao. 

Rebel  3t  |g  ^  Quang-thieu-de. 
1531-1532. 

During  this  period  the  Mac  family  had  usurped  the  throne 
of  Annam,  but  did  not  actually  reign.  Rebels  without  number 
revolted  against  their  rule,  and  one  of  these  was  Quakg-thieu, 
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a  member  of  the  royal  Le  family.  In  1531  he  assemhled  an 
army  of  loyal  followers  in  the  province  of  \^  ^  Thanh-hoa. 
Having  defeated  the  troops  commanded  by  Mac  Dang-dung  in 
person,  he  hastened  to  besiege  the  city  of  "gg  ^  Tay-do  (Hu^.) 
His  first  successes  were  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  just  as  it  had 
happened  before  to  many  other  rebel  chiefs,  for  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  ignominiously  surprised  by  General  ^  g| 
Mac-quoc,  and  being  made  a  prisoner,  he  was  transferred  to 
Hanoi  and  sentenced  to  death  by  cutting  to  pieces.  His 
followers  were  soon  disbanded  and  took  refuge  in  the  province 
of  Ailao. 

No.  169 — Obverse — 3t  ]^  iE  !S  Quang-thieu-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 

These  coins  have  the  same  inscriptions  as  those  issued  by 
King  BS^  Chieu-tong;  (1517)  but  they  are  not  of  such  good 
workmanship,  and  the  copper  is  nearly  black. 


XVIII. 


The  ^  Mac  and  ^  Nguyen  Governments. 

The  ^  Mac  family. 

1627-1667. 

^  S  ^  Mac  Dang-dung.  1527-1530. — In  chapter  XVI 
notice  was  taken  of  General  Mac  Dang-dung,  who  made  away 
with  the  Le  Dynasty  and  proclaimed  himself  king  under  the 
name  of  Bfl  f^  Minh-duc.  Although  numerous  bands  of 
rebels  rose  up  in  arms  against  him  in  nearly  every  province, 
he  at  first  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Annam,  having  his  capital 
at  Hanoi. 

M^W.  ^^^  Dang-dinh  (1530-1537)  succeeded  in  1530 
through  the  abdication  of  his  father  Mac  Dang-dung.  In  1 536 
the  Emperor  of  China  sent  a  commission  to  study  the  political 
status  of  Annam,  and  in  consequence  of  the  report  received 
he  declared  war  against  the  Mac     Mac  Dang-ding  died  at  the 
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very  time  that  the  Chinese  armies  passed  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom  in  1537,  and  his  father,  resuming  the  management 
of  affairs,  hurried  to  submit  to  the  Imperial  will,  and  declared 
himself  to  be  a  vassal  of  China.  The  Em|)eror  then  divided 
the  territories  of  Annani  into  two  kingdoms,  giving  that  of 
Coehinchina  to  the  Le  family,  and  declaring  Tunquin  to  be  a 
feudatary  state  of  China  under  the  government  of  the  Mac. 

^  JPS  f§  Mac  Phuoc-hai.  *  154 1-1546. — As  already  shown^ 
on  the  death  of  Mac  Dang-ding,  his  father  Mac  Danq-dung 
again  took  up  the  reins  of  government.  He  died  in  the 
second  moon  of  1541,  and  his  grandson  Phuoc-hai  succeeded 
him.  This  prince  at  once  asked  for  the  cor.firmation  of  his 
power,  which  was  granted  him  on  the  payment  of  a  valuable 
tribute.  He  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  wars  with  the  Lb 
rulers  in  the  south,  and  lost  several  provinces  in  Tunquin. 

MM  M  Mac  Phuoc-nguyen.  1546-1561.— Was  the  son 
of  Phuoc-hai,  and  to  hold  the  throne,  he  had  to  fight  against 
his  younger  brother  4*  Trung,  who  aspired  to  that  position. 

M'M  ^  Mac  Mau-hiep.  1561-1592.— Was  the  son  of 
the  last-named  ruler.  In  his  wars  against  the  Le  he  lost  his 
capital  Hanoi,  which  he  however  reoccupied  in  1573.  For- 
getting to  take  a  lesson  by  his  past  misfortunes,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  pleasure,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  great  invasion 
of  Tunquin  which  Trinh-tong  was  then  preparing.  In  1592 
he  again  lost  his  capital,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Lb 
troops.  Carried  to  Hanoi,  Mau-hiep  was  condemned  to  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  an  iron  cage  for  three  days,  and  he  was 
afterwards  sentenced  to  be  put  to  death  by  being  slowly  cut 
to  pieces. 

^  ^  Mac  Tuyen.  1592. — His  father  Mau-hdsp  had 
abdicated  in  his  favour  sometime  before  having  been  made  a 
prisoner.  Tuyen  was  not  less  unfortunate,  however,  for  his 
troops  were  defeated  by  the  Le  armies.  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  murdered. 
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^  5  Mac  King-CHI.  1592-1593. — This  prince  came 
to  power  by  the  death  of  Tuyen.  He  assembled  the  dispersed 
bands  of  his  troops  and  formed  in  ]^  ^  Dong-trieu  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  defeated  the  forces 
sent  a<zainst  him  by  Trinh-tong.  But  fortune  soon  turned 
a<]rainst  him,  and  in  the  first  moon  of  1593  his  army  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  he  himself  made  a  prisoner  by  the  royal 
Le  troops. 

MWi^  Mac  King-cung.  1593-1616.— The  rest  of  Mac's 
army  retired  to  the  North  of  Tunquin,  establishing  the  court 
and  their  camps  in  ^  ^  Van-ninh.  Thence  they  began  to 
devastate  the  territories  of  the  Le,  and  became  so  troublesome 
that  the  king  had  to  apj)eal  to  the  Lord  Nguyen  for  help. 
With  his  aid  the  royal  troops  defeated  the  Mac  several  times, 
but  the  power  of  these  Lords  becoming  very  feeble,  they 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  accusing  the  Lords  Trinh 
of  having  usurped  the  royal  authority  and  making  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Le  Dynasty  merely  to  screen  their  position  as 
real  rulers|  of  the  country.  The  Emperor  again  despatched  a 
Commission  to  Annam,  and  after  hearing  its  report  in  1598,  he 
gave  to  the  Mac  family  the  sovereignty  over  the  two  provinces 
of  ^  jfg  Thai-nguyen  and  ^  ^  Cao-bang. 

From  this  time  the  Lords  Mac  lost  all  their  importance, 
and  could  only  maintain  themselves  in  their  small  territory 
by  the  help  they  received  from  China.  They  attempted  the 
invasion  of  Tunquin  on  several  occasions,  but  were  always 
defeated,  and  in  1667  they  were  finally  driven  away  from 
Cao-bang  by  Trinh-tac.  They  reappeared  as  invaders  of 
Tunquin  in  the  same  year,  but  their  army,  composed  of  undis- 
ciplined Chinese  bands,  was  completely  routed;  and  the 
Emperor  of  China  put  an  end  to  their  last  hopes  by  ordering 
thein  away  from  the  Annamese  frontiers. 

No.  170 — Obverse — 0fl  f^  %  S  Minh-duc-nguyen-bao. 
Reverse  plain. 

Iron  coin  issuod  by  Mac  Dang  dung. 
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No.  171  — Obverse— Bg  f^  )i  5S  Minh-duo-thong-bao. 

Reverse.  The  characters  A^  ^  Phat-phan,  indicating 
the  weight  of  the  coin.  They  are  written  in  the  The-  triem 
style. 

Copper  coin  issued  by  Mac  Dang-dung. 

No.  172 — Obverse — ;)^  IE  ^  S  Dai-chang-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
Copper  coin  issued  by  Mac  Dang-dfnh. 
No.  173 — Obverse — j^  ft  ifi  5S  Quang-hoa-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
Diminutive  copper  coin  issued  by  Mac  Phuoc-hai. 
No.  174 — Obverse — Same   as   before,   but   with    the   four 
characters  written  in  the  seal  style. 

Reverse  plain. 
Diminutive  copper  coin  issued  by  Mac  Phuoc-hai. 
No.  175 — Obverse — -^  S  yfi  Sf  Vinh-dinh-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
Diminutive  copper  coin  issued  by  Mac  Phuoc-nguyen. 
No.  176— Obverse— 7TC  ^  ;J:  S  Viuh-dinh-ti-bao. 

Reverse  without  rim. 
Diminutive  copper  coin  issued  by  Mac  Phuoc-nguyen. 

The  gjJQ  Nguyen  Family. 
1562-1776. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  before  of  how  the  Lord 
Trinh,  moved  by  jealousy,  confined  the  two  sons  of  General 
Bt  ^  Nguyen,  cam  to  the  territories  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  ^  ^  Quang-nam.  The  elder  of  the  two  brothers, 
known  under  the  name  of  gjc  M  Nguyen-hoang,  and  under 
the  title  of  j|ll  ^  Tien-vuong,  was  considered  the  chief  of  the 
principality.  He  went  to  Cochinchina  in  1562,  establishing 
himself  in  the  provinces  of  Quang-nam  and  jl||  flj  Thuan-hoa, 
where  he  passed  ten  years,  occupied  in  the  work  of  subduing 
the  native  chiefs  who  would  not  submit  to  his  authority.  In 
1572  the  Lojds  Mac,  who  then  pretended  to  be  the  real  sovereigns 
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of  tlieso  states,  sent  against  the  Nguyen  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men,  which  was  defeated.  The  Lords  Trinh  likewise 
sent  some  royal  troops  to  fi^ht  against  the  Nguyen,  but  they  also 
were  repulsed  by  lloang,  whose  authority  was  much  strength- 
ened by  these  victories.  Nevertheless,  the  Lords  Nguyen 
did  not  consider  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  openly 
the  royal  power  of  the  Le  rulers,  still  maintained  with  great 
vi^ur  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  Lords  Trinh.  In  1593  the 
chief  Hoang  went  personally  to  the  court  of  King  The-tong, 
bringing  with  him  a  tribute  from  his  provinces,  and  an  army 
to  be  employed  against  the  Lords  Mac. 

In  1622  the  Nguyen  declared  themselves  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  Le  Dynasty  and  the  Lords  Trinh,  and  refused  to 
pay  any  more  tribute,  or  to  send  any  more  soldiers.  At  that 
time  they  were  able  to  resist  several  invasions  of  their  territory 
by  the  royal  armies. 

In  1637  a  Dutch  settlement,  which  existed  till  1700,  was 
founded  on  the  coast  of  Quang-nam. 

In  1653  the  Nguyen  armies  invaded  Tunquin  for  the  first 
time,  and  after  defeating  the  royal  troops,  occupied  the  pro- 
vince of  Nghe-an,  but  had  to  give  it  up  again  in  1660,  owing 
to  the  rivalry  existing  between  the  two  generals  in  command. 
They  also  enlarged  the  principality  on  its  Southern  and 
Western  frontiers  by  occupying  the  whole  of  Cambodia  and 
annexing  it  to  Cochinchina. 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  was  then  practically  made, 
and  the  name  of  Annam  was  applied  to  Tunquin  only  in  the 
possession  of  the  Le  family.  Cochinchina  formed  another 
kingdom  under  the  name  of  J|  j|^  Dong-nai,  with  its  capital 
at  Hue* 

Then  followed  a  long  period  of  peace  which  was  employed 
by  the  Lord  H  I  Noai-vuong  and  his  successors  in  re- 
organizing the  country,  exhausted  and  tried  by  so  many  wars. 
However,  the  faults  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  any 
Annamesc  power  were  soon  revealed  in  the  govonimeiit  of 
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the  Quang-nam  Principality.  To  the  first  Nguyen  rulers, 
good  and  intelliijent  men,  had  succeeded  others,  full  of  vice  and 
ready  to  commit  any  kind  of  crime.  Thus  was  the  way  pre- 
pared for  the  great  rebellion  of  the  Tay-son,  which  overthrew  all 
the  old  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  This  rebellion  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  event  in  the  whole  history  of  Annam, 

XIX. 

The  "21  llj  Tay-son  Rebellion. 
1764-1801. 

Annam  is  certainly  the  country  in  which  there  have  been 
the  greatest  number  of  rebellions,  and  the  most  important  one 
is  without  doubt  that  of  the  Western  Mountaineer Sy  who  rebelled 
in  1764  in  the  province  of  ^  ^  Binh-dinh,  and  soon  after- 
wards became  the  masters  of  the  whole  Annamese  territory. 

There  exist  two  different  versions  of  the  origin  of  this  great 
rebellion.  According  to  the  Annamese  version,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Petrus  Vinh-ky,  there  lived  in  the  country  of  Binh-dinh 
a  Tunquinese  family  of  prisoners  of  war  who  had  formerly 
inhabited  ^  ^  Nghe-an,  and  who  were  taken  down  to 
Cochinchina  by  the  Nguyb.v  armies  during  the  reign  of  jpl^  ^ 
Than-tong.  One  of  the  members  of  this  family,  called 
6^  ^  "^  Nguyen  Van-niiac,  rose  to  the  position  of  Bien-lai 
or  Treasurer  of  the  Customs  station  at  Van-don.  This 
Nguyen  Van-nhac  lost  heavy  sums  by  gambling,  and  to 
pay  these  amounts  he  embezzled  Government  money  under 
his  charge.  Fearing  discovery,  he  fled  to  the  Tay-son 
mountains,  and  there  soon  collected  around  him  about  three 
thousand  criminals,  thiefs  and  pirates.  He  appointed  his  two 
brothers  ^Jj  ^,  Van-hue  and  ^  ,?|J  Van-lu  lieutenants  of  this 
army,  whose  first  operations  were  to  attack  and  plunder  the 
Customs  stations  on  the  frontier  and  to  pillage  the  rich  families 
in  the  country.  The  men  of  that  army  took  the  name  of  "g"  [Jj 
Tay-son,  and  the  revolt  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rebellion 
of  the  Western  Mountaineers. 
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The  Tay-son  rebels  successfully  resisted  the  armies  sent 
against  them,  emboldened  by  the  victories  they  obtained, 
until  they  seized  the  citadel  of  Binh-dinh,  having  entered  its 
walls  by  a  stratanjem  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  famous 
wooden  horse  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  rebel  chief  however 
soon  found  himself  hard  pressed  on  the  North  by  the  royal 
troops  of  the  Le  Dynasty,  under  the  command  of  Trinh-sum, 
and  on  the  South  by  those  of  the  Lords  Nguyen.  Van-nhac 
thought  it  prudent  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  that  of  the  Lords 
Trinh,  by  whom  he  was  soon  employed  to  expel  the  Nguyen 
from  the  country.  This  end  being  obtained,  he  was  created 
S5  ^  I  Trinh-thanh  Vuong,  in  1775,  and  appointed  by 
royal  authority  Governor  of  Qnang-nam.  In  1776  the  war 
against  the  Nguyen  was  continued  and  their  last  King  ^  ^ 
Duc-TONO  and  his  son  were  made  prisoners  and  beheaded  in 
Saigon.  In  1 777  Van-nhac  took  advantage  of  the  royal  armies 
having  returned  to  Tunquin  to  proclaim  himself  king  of 
Cochinchina  under  the  name  of  ^  f^  Thai-duc. 

But  at  the  same  time  a  nephew  of  King  Duc-tong,  the  last 
representative  of  the  Nguyen  family,  raised  his  standard 
against  the  Tay-son  rebels,  and  after  many  contests  in  which 
success  and  reverses  were  equally  divided,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  rebellion,  and  in  1801  occupied  the  throne  of  Annam, 
taking  ^  ^  Gia-long  as  the  name  of  his  reign  and  founding 
the  present  Dynasty  of  the  country. 

The  Chinese  version  of  the  Tay-son  revolt  is  that  the  Lords 
Trinh,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  every  possible  way  of 
destroying  the  power  of  the  Nguyen,  bribed  two  of  their  oflScials, 
Van-nhac  and  Van-hub,  and  commanded  them  to  revolt  and 
take  the  capital  Hu^,  and  thus  annihilate  the  race  of  their 
rulers.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  version  is  not  a  correct 
one,  as  it  was  Lord  Trinh  himself  who  took  Hu^  and  subsequently 
received  the  submission  of  the  Tay-son. 

We  have  seen  that  in  1777  Van-nhac  proclaimed  himself 
king  and   appointed   his   brother    Hub    commander-in-chief. 
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Rivalry  soon  broke  out  between  the  two  brothers,  and  a  fight 
ensued  between  their  two  armies,  but  a  common  danger 
brought  them  together  again.  In  order  to  prevent  such  dif- 
ferences for  the  future,  they  divided,  in  1785,  the  territories 
already  conquered  into  three  kingdoms,  each  kingdom  to  be 
governed  by  one  of  the  brothers.  The  following  table  will 
give  an  exact  idea  of  this  division. 

First  brother. 


Name. 


$  §  Noruyen  Van- 
nhac    


Acces- 
sion. 


1764 


Name  of 

BEIQN. 


Year  of  adop- 
tion OF  NAME 
OF  REIGN. 


^fg  Thai-due 


1777 


Second  brother. 

M^'^M  Nguyen  Van- 
hue 

1785 
1791 

5£  rjj  Qnang. 

trung  ... 
JS;  ^      Canh- 

thanh  ... 
g{    ^      Bao- 

hung  ... 

1786 

K*C  X  ^  Nguyen  Van- 
toan     ......... 

1791 

1800 

Tliird  brother. 

Be  3:  ^  Ngnyen  Van- 

lu      

1785 

y^    ^   Dong, 
dinh    ... 

1785 

Van-nhac  took  the  title  of  :;^  ^  ^  Dai-hoan^-de  or 
Emperor,  and  occupied  the  territories  of  the  ^  ^  Quang- 
nam  to  the  South  of  ^  ^  Binh-diuh,  his  capital  being  at  the 
port  of  Quinhon.  He  died  in  1792  leaving  as  successor  his 
son  ,@L  ^  Tu-trieu,  who  was  immediately  deposed  and  some 
time  afterwards  murdered  by  his  uncle  Hue. 

Van-hue  occupied  the  whole  of  Tunquin  and  a  part  of 
Cochinchina,  having  his  capital  at  first  in  Hu^  and  afterwards 
in  4*  IfJ  Trung-do,  in  the  province  of  |^  ^  Nghe-an.  In 
December  of  1789  he  received  his  iuvestiture  and  seal  from 
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the  Emperor  of  China,  and  heing  thus  recognized  as  king  of 
Annam,  he  sent  to  Peking  the  amount  of  two  tributes.  He 
died  in  1791,  and  in  the  following  year  his  son  and  successor 
3Jt  ^  Van-toan  incorporated  with  his  kingdom  tlie  territories 
belonging  to  the  son  of  Van-nhac. 

Van-lu  was  a  bonze  and  his  reign  but  a  short  one. 
Proclaimed  king  of  ^  Jl^  Binh-thuan  and  lower  Cochinchina 
in  1785,  he  established  his  capital  nt  Saigon,  whence  he  was 
soon  driven  away  by  the  army  of  GiA-LOiNG,  which  in  1788 
conquered  the  whole  of  Lu's  kingdom. 

The  above  notices  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  Tay-son  rebellion.  These  rebels  occupied 
in  fact  the  whole  of  Annam,  and  the  Chinese  Emperor  K'ikn- 
LUNO,  after  having  invaded  that  country  and  failed  to  restore 
the  throne  of  the  last  Le  Prince,  recoojnized  Van-hue  as  kino:, 
in  1789,  and  received  him  in  his  summer  palace  at  Jehol. 

The  story  of  the  contest  between  the  armies  of  the  Tay-son 
and  those  of  Gia-long  is  a  long  one,  and  of  no  special  interest, 
as  it  merely  consists  of  a  lon<r  list  of  battles  in  the  Annamese 
style,  in  which  appears  as  victor  the  very  same  chief  who 
the  day  before  had  been  defeated.  Gia-long  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Adran  who  caused 
the  French  Government  to  interfere  for  the  first  time  with  the 
affairs  of  Annam.  In  1801  Quinhon,  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  rebels,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  thus  ended  the  most 
formidable  rebellion  that  has  ever  devastated  Annam. 

No.  177.— Obverse.— ^  ^  Jfi  S  Thai-duc-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain.     Copper. 

No.  178. — Obverse. — Same  as  before. 

Reverse.     The  sun  and  the  moon  above  and  below  the 
square  hole.     Copper. 

No.  179. — Obverse. —  Same  as  No.  177. 

Reverse.     The  sun  and  the  moon  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  hole.     Copper. 
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No.  180.— Obverse. — Same  as  No.  177. 

Reverse.     The  sun  above,  and  the  sun  and  moon  togethff 
below  the  hole.     Copper. 

No.  181. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  177. 

Reverse.     The  moon  on  the  left  of  the  hole.     Copper. 
No.  182.— Obverse.— Same  as  No.  177. 

Reverse.     The  moon  below  the  hole.     Copper. 
No.  183. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  177. 

Reverse.     Four  crescents  round  the  hole.     Zinc 
No.  184. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  177. 

Reverse.     The  characters  ^  ^  That-phan,  indicating 
the  weight  of  the  cash.     Copper. 

All  the  above  coins  ware  issued  by  the  rebel  chief  K  5  § 
Nguyen  Van-nhac  (1777-1792).  Except  the  one  made  of 
zinc,  they  are  all  of  red  copper  imported  into  Annam  from 
Japan. 

No.  185. — Obverse. —  %  +  JSfi  Quang-trung-thong-baOi 

Reverse  plain. 
Two  kinds  of  metal  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  cash,  viz :  Copper  and  tin. 

No.  186. — Same  as  before,  but  with  the  character  Bao 
written  as  follow:    ^S* 

No.  187. — Same  as  No.  185,  but  without  any  rim  on  tto 
revei'se. 

No.  188. — Obverse. —  %  4*  :fe  ^  Quang-trung-dai-bao. 

Reverse  plain.     Red  copper. 
No.  189. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  185. 

Reverse.     A  dot  below  the  hole.     Copper. 
No.  190. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  185. 

Reverse.     A  straight  line  above  the  hola     Red  coppc^' 
No.  191. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  185. 

Reverse.     A  line  below  the  hole. 
No.  192.— Obverse.— Same  as  No.  185. 
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Reverse,     A  line  on  the  left  of  the  hole. 
S'o.  193. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  185. 

Reverse.     Four  crescent-s  round  the  hole.     Tin  mixed 
h  a  small  quantity  of  copper. 
*^o.  194. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  185. 

Reverse.     Four  crescents  round  the  rim.     Same  metal 
ibove. 
fo   195. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  185. 

Reverse.  Two  crescents  above  and  below  the  hole, 
ae  metal  as  above. 

Fo.  196. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.    185,  but  with  a  line 
id  the  rim. 

Reverse. — A  line  round  the  rim,  similar  to  the  one  on 
obverse.     Tin.     This  coin  is  a  little  smaller  than  the 

irs. 

0,  197. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  185. 
Reverse.     The   character   X    Cung,   for  the  Board  of 
lie  Works,  below  the  hole.     Tin. 

0.  198. — Same  as  before,  but  with  the  character  X  Cung 
le  reverse  above  the  hole.     Copper. 

0.  199. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  185. 

Reverse.  The  character  —  Nhat,  one,  denoting  the 
Q  of  the  cash,  above  the  hole,  and  below  the  character  j£ 
ill,  the  meaning  of  which  has  already  been  explained, 
per. 

0.  200. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  185. 
Reverse.     The  characters  \\\  ^  Son -nam,  written  in  the 
jC  style.     They  denote  the  province  in  which  the  coin 
made.     Red  copper. 
0.  201. —  Obverse. — Same  as  No.  185. 
everse. — Same  inscription  as  on  the  obverse,  but  with  the 
acters  upside  down. 

he  above  coins,  from  No.  185  to  201,  were  issued  by  the 
1  chief  J^^  M  Nguyen  Van-hue  (1786-1791). 
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No.   202. — Obverse. — ^  flS  jiE  S   Canh-tarih-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain.     Tin. 

No.  203. — Obverse. — Same  as  before. 

Reverse  without  rim.     Copper. 
No.  204. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  202. 

Reverse.     A  straight  h'ne  below  the  hole.     Copper. 

No.  205. — Obverse.— Same  as  No.  202. 

Reverse  with  four  crescents  round  the  hole.  Tin  mixed 
with  copper. 

No.  206. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  202,  with  a  line  round 
the  rim. 

Reverse.     A  line  round  the  rim.     Tin. 
No.  207.— Obverse.— Same  as  No.  202. 

Reverse.  The  inscription  7t  4*  5E  fi  Quang-trung- 
thong-bao,  referring  to  the  rebel  Quang-trung.  The  characters 
tire  upside  down.     Tin. 

No.  208.— Obverse.— Same  as  No.  202. 

Reverse.  Same  inscription  as  on  the  obverse,  with  the 
characters  upside  down.     Tin. 

No.  209. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  202,  but  with  plain 
rim. 

Reverse.  Two  fish  and  two  flowers.  On  the  rim  the 
same  design  as  on  the  obverse.     Yellow  copper. 

No.  210. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  209,  tlie  design  on  the 
rim  varying  a  little. 

Reverse.     A  dragon  and  a  fish.     Yellow  copper. 
The  coins  numbered  202  to  210  were  issued  by  the  rebel 
K;3it^  Nguyen  Van-toan  (1791-1800).     Nos.  209  and  210 
were  cast  for  the  purpose  of  being  given  away  as  medals. 
No.  211. — Obverse. — 3K  A  JiE  ^  Bao-hung-thoug-bao. 
Reverse  plain.     Copper. 

In  1800  Van-toan  changed  the  name  of  his  reign  to  Bao- 
hung  and  issued  this  coin,  of  which  a  very  small  quantity 
only  was  cast,  as  this  rebel  soon  disappeared  from  Annam. 
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XX. 

Chinese  intervention  in  Tunquin,  and 
the  gjt  Nguyen  Dynasty. 


At  the  request  of  the  wife  and  son  of  King  Chieu-tong,  who 
was  hiding  himself  in  the  Cao-bang  mountains,  the  Emperor 
K'lEN-LUNG  ordered  his  armies  to  enter  Annam  and  to  le- 
establish  the  former  state  of  affairs,  that  is  to  say,  to  restore 
to  the  Le  Dynasty  the  entire  territory  of  Tunquin  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Tay-son  rebels. 

The  Viceroy  of  the  Liang  Kuang  provinces,  ^  "Jt  ^ 
Sun  Che-i,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Chinese 
armies,  and  assisted  by  General  |^  jtt;  "J^  Shiu  Che-heng,  he 
entered  Annam  from  Kuang-si  in  November  1788  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  Cantonese  soldiers.  Another  Chinese  army 
commanded  by  General  ^  :^|^  Hu  Ta-king  invaded  Annam 
from  Yunnan.  They  were  joined  by  the  irregular  Annamese 
troops  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  fallen  dynasty,  and 
after  several  easy  victories  following  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  Chinese  commander-in-chief  entered  Ha-noi  in 
December  of  the  same  year  and  re-instated  King  Chieu-tong 
on  the  throne. 

A  month  afterwards,  however,  the  rebel  chief  Hue  entered 
Ha-noi  by  stratagem,  and  having  come  upon  the  Chinese 
unawares,  completely  routed  them  and  forced  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Annamese  king  to  re-cross  the  frontier  into  China. 

The  court  of  Pekinnr  rleorraded  the  Viceroy  Sun  and  crave 
the  supren  e  comn^and  of  the  army  to  ^  m  ^  Fu  Kang-nga!>i, 
Viceroy  of  the  ^  ^  Yun-Kuei  (Yunnan  and  Kuei-cliao).  The 
new  commander-in-chief  re-entered  Annam  without  delay, 
concluded  a  truce  with  Hue,  and  wrote  a  long  report  to  the 
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Emperor  in  support  of  the  rebellion.  Thereupon  K'lEN-LUNa 
issued  the  followinor  edict,  pubhshed  in  the  ;^  j^  '&  A  Ta 
Tsing  Vui-tien  in  1789. 

"In  consequence  of  a  revohition  Kinor  ^  flg  ^  Le  Chieu- 
TONG  lost  his  royal  seal  and  became  a  fuoritive.  The  Annamese 
then  recocrnized  as  head  of  the  Government  ^i^  ^t  ^  Nguyen 

QUANG-BINH  (  3t  4*   QUANG-TRUNG,  Or   Hue)  who  nOW  SubuiitS 

to  our  authority  and  craves  permission  to  come  to  Peking  to 
gaze  upon  our  au^rust  Majt-sty.  The  provincial  judge  of 
Kuang-si,  J^  ^  Tch'eng-lin,  is  hereby  commanded  to  invest 
him  with  royal  power  in  our  name,  and  to  bestow  upon  him 
a  gilt  silver  seal  in  the  shape  of  a  camel." 

After  the  promulgation  of  this  edict  the  Chinese  armies  were 
ordered  to  retire  from  Annam,  and  thus  closed  the  war. 

No.  212. — Obverse. — ]^  lH  jjl  Sf  Can-long-thong-bao. 
Reverse.     $  ^  An-nam. 

White  Copper.  Cast  in  Yunnan  for  the  payment  of  the 
Chinese  troops. 


The  ^  Nguyen  Dynasty. 
From  1776  to  the  present  time. 

King  ^  1^  GiA-LONG  was  the  nephew  of  King  Due-tono, 
the  last  sovereign  of  Cochinchina,  and  being  gifted  with  an 
active  mind  and  with  great  powers  of  organization,  he 
determined  to  reconquer  the  territory  which  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Tay-son  rebels. 

His  luck  was  at  first  a  verv  changeable  one,  for  at  one  time 
he  reigned  in  the  South  of  Cochinchina  with  absolute  power, 
and  at  another  he  found  himself  alone,  persecuted,  without  an 
army,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Siam.  At  last  success 
favoured  him.  With  the  help  of  the  French,  secured 
through  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Bishop  of  Adran,  and 
assisted  by  the  Siamese  and  Cambodian  armies,  he  not  only 
re-occupied  the  former  territory  of  the  Quang-nam  Principal- 
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ity  belono^ing  to  his  family,  but  also  took  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Tunquin.  Out  of  these  conquests  he  formed  the 
kint^dora  of  Annam,  and  in  1801  proclaimed  himself  king, 
tlius  foundin</  the  Nguyen  Dynasty,  which  is  still  in  power  at 
tlie  present  day. 

Since  then  four  kings  have  ascended  the  throne.  The 
history  of  their  reign  contanis  but  little  worthy  of  note; 
moreover,  it  is  still  of  too  recent  a  date  to  be  dealt  with 
impartially.  These  four  kings  are  principally  remarkable  for 
their  hatred  towards  foreigners  and  for  their  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  It  is  only  through  the  pressure  of  European 
armies  that  they  have  consented  to  open  several  ports  to  foreign 
trade,  and  at  this  very  moment  the  country  seems  to  be 
passing  through  a  crisis,  menaced  as  it  is  by  the  intervention 
of  the  French  in  Tunquin,  who  may  possil»ly  annex  it  in  the 
same  way  as  they  annexed  Lower  Cochinchina  twenty-five 
years  aijo. 

No.  213. — Obverse. — ^  1^  *3S  Sf  Gia-long-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
Three  kinds  of  cash,  made  of  copper,  lead,  or  zinc. 

No.  214. — Same  as  before,  but  of  larger  size.  Copper 
mixed  with  tin. 

No.  215. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  213. 

Reverse  without  rim.     Some  are  made  of  white  copper, 
others  of  dark  red  copper. 

No.  216. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  213. 

Reverse.     A  dot  above  the  hole. 
No.  217.— Obverse. — Same  as  No.  213. 

Reverse.     A  dot  on  the  right  of  the  hole. 
No.  218. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  213. 

Reveree.     A  dot  on  the  left  of  the  hole. 
No.  219. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  213. 

Reverse.     Two  crescents  above  and  below  the  hole. 
No.  220.— Obverse.— Same  as  No.  213. 
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Reverse.     Two  crescents  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 

hole. 

No.  221. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  213. 

Reverse.  '  A  dot  and  a  crescent  on  the  right  of  the  hole. 
No.  222.--Obvorse.— Same  as  No.  213. 

Reverse  with  a  double  rim. 
All  the  above  coins,  from  No.    216  to  222,  are  made  of 
copper  mixed  with  tin. 

No.  223.— Obverse.— Same  as  No.  213. 

Reverse.  The  characters  ;^  ^  Luc-phan,  or  six  phan, 
indicating  the  weight  of  the  cash. 

No.  224.— Obverse. — Same  as  No.  213. 

Reverse.  The  characters  ^  ^  I'hat-phan,  meaning  the 
wei<iht  of  the  cash.  There  exist  three  different  cash  of  this 
description,  made  of  copper,  lead  and  zinc  respectively. 

No.  225. — On  the  obverse  and  reverse  the  inscription 
^  1^  ii  S  Gia-long-thong-bao. 

No.  226. — Same  as  before,  but  having  the  inscription  on 

the  reverse  upside  down. 

All  the  above  cash,  from  No.  213  to  226,  were  issued  by 

King  GiA-LONG  (1801-1820).     They  were  only  made  in  Hu^ 

and  Ha-noi. 

No.  227.— Obverse.— BJJ  ^  5E  '^  Minh-mang-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain.     White  copjjer. 

No.  228. — Same  as  before,  but  of  smaller  size.  Copper 
and  lead. 

The  two  above  coins  were  issued  by  King  MiNH-MANa 
(1820-1838).  The  custom  of  casting  medals  with  inscrip- 
tions on  the  reverse,  such  as^3EJtffia&^S^or 
JS  8l3  M  M  S  ^  .R  ^  was  followed  by  this  king;  but  they 
never  went  into  circulation. 

No.  229.— Obverse.— $g  fp  51  S  Thieu-tri-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain.     White  copper. 
No.  230. — Same  as  before,  but  of  smaller  size.     Copper, 
zinc,  and  lead. 
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The  above  coins  were  issued  by  King  Thieu-tri  (1838- 
1845). 

The  coins  of  the  reigning  king  are  as  follows: — 

No.  231. — Obverse. — jgp]  f^,  3(J  ^  Tu-duc-thong-bao. 
Reverse  plain.     Copper  mixed  with  tin. 

No.  232. — Same  as  before  but  of  smaller  size.     Two  kinds, 
made  of  copper  or  lead. 

No.  233.  — Obverse.— Same  as  No.  231. 

Reverse.     Four  crescents  round  the  hole.     Zinc 

No.  234.  — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  231. 

Reverse.  The  characters  -f^  ^  Luc-phan,  indicating  the 
wei<iht  of  the  coin.     Copper  mixed  with  tin. 

No.  235. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  231. 

Reverse.  The  characters  j^f  ^  Ha-noi,  where  the  cash 
was  cast     Lead. 

No.  236.— Obverse.— 13  (H  §  |j?  Tu-duc-bao-sau. 

Reverse.  The  characters  ^  $  /J  +  Chun-van-luc- 
tap,  or  fqudl  to  sirty  cash.  These  coins  were  first  issued  in 
1877  from  Ha-noi,  and  the  value  of  one  tien  was  given  to  them ; 
but  on  account  of  their  inferior  intrinsic  value  the  people 
disliked  them,  and  their  circulation  was  in  consequence  very 
hinited^ 

No.  237. — Same  as  before,  but  of  smaller  size. 

No.  238. — Same  as  before,  but  still  smaller  and  thinner. 

No.  239. — Obverse.— Same  as  No.  236. 

Reverse.  The  characters  1^  ^  3£  +  Chun-vau-nghu- 
tap,  or  equal  to  fifty  c<ish  In  order  to  bring  these  coins  into 
general  circulation  the  Annamese  Government  reduced  the 
value  of  the  lien  to  fifty  cash,  in  1878,  and  allowed  them  to  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  taxes. 


XXL 


The    Nguy-khoi    Rebellion.      (1831-1834).      The   Nung 
Rebellion.     (1832-1835.)— Doubtful  Coins.     (1600  to  date.) 
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Tlie  N^uy-khoi  Rebellion. 

Khoi  was  an  officer  of  hiiih  rank  in  the  em])loy  of  the 
Government  in  Lower  Cochinchina.  He  was  accused  of 
holdincj  ambitious  views  and  of  wishing:  to  assert  his  inde- 
pendence,  and  therefore  was  called  to  the  court  of  Hue  to 
give  an  account  of  his  actions.  Afraid  to  appear,  he  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  in  the  province  of  Saigon,  and  very  soon 
became  master  of  the  Mytho,  Bien-hoa,  Baria  and  Mo-xai 
districts. 

Kmg  B^  ^  MiNH-MANG  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
proportions  of  this  rebellion,  and  sent  troops  by  land  and  sea 
to  quell  it.  The  royal  army  slowly  regained  possession  of  the 
disturbed  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Saigon,  which  became 
the  centre  of  the  insurrectionary  movement,  the  inhabitants 
ofierin<x  serious  resistance.  The  town  was  besieged,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs  who 
opened  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  the  royal  troops  would  have 
been  kept  in  check  for  a  considerable  time. 

Khoi  was  made  a  prisoner,  taken  to  Hue,  and  condemned 
to  death  by  being  slowly  cut  to  pieces.  About  the  same  time 
nearly  two  thousand  of  his  followers  were  put  to  the  sword 
at  Saigon  and  were  buried  in  the  place  known  to  this  day 
as  the  Field  of  Graves. 

No.  240. — Obverse. — fj^  X  5E  5S  Tri-nguyen-thong-bao. 
Reverse.     A  crescent  and  a  dot  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  hole.     Lead. 

Coin  issued  by  Khoi  0831-1834). 

The  Nung  Rebellion. 

NuNG  Van-van  was  the  feudal  chief  of  the  Bao-lac  district, 
who,  availing  himself  of  the  insurrection  in  Tunquin  of  a  des- 
cendant of  the  1^  Le  Dynasty,  followed  his  example  by  revolting 
in  1832,  in  the  provinces  of  ^  7^  Tuyen-quang,  ^  ^  Cao- 
bang,  %%  [Ij  Lang-son,  and  -j^  |^  Thai-nguyen.     Hie  fortunes 
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were  checkered,  arid  although  he  twice  gained  possession  of 
the  city  of  Cao-bang,  on  each  occasion  he  had  soon  to  retire 
before  the  royal  troops  sent  against  him. 

For  three  years  he  kept  the  troops  at  bay  in  the  mountains 
to  which  he  had  fled,  but  having  suffered  severe  defeat  at 
Bao-lac^  he  found  himself  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
China.  On  his  arrival  he  was  persecuted  by  the  mandarins 
to  wliom  the  Annamese  had  applied  for  his  extradition, 
and  fearing  to  be  caught,  he  re-entered  Annam  and  tried  to 
hide  himself  in  the  An-quang-xa  woods.  He  was  discovered, 
however,  by  the  Annamese,  who,  fearing  that  he  might  again 
escape,  surrounded  the  woods  and  set  fire  to  them.  On  the 
following  day  the  charred  body  of  Ndnq  Van- van  was  found 
near  some  rocks. 

No.  241. — Obverse. — 5C  1^  5®  !S  Nguyen-long-thong-bao. 
The  character  'jQ  Nguyen  written  in  the  running  hand  style. 
Reverse  plain.     White  copper. 

No.  242. — Obverse. — Same  as  before,  but  with  the  four 
characters  written  in  plain  style. 
Reverse  plain. 

No.  243. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  241, 
Reverse  with  a  double  rim. 

Na  244. — Obverse, — Same  as  No.  241. 

Reverse.     The   character  ^  Xuong,    the    meaning    of 
which  is  uncertain. 


Doubtful  Coins, 

1600  to  date. 

Havnng  completed  the    classification   of  Annamese  coins, 
there  still  remain    a   number  of  cash   bearing  the  names  of 
Princes,  of  rebel  chiefs,  or  of  various  mints.     Their  Annamese 
origin  is  well  established,  but  owing  to  the   want  of  precise 
information  regarding  the  history  of  the  country,  it  has  been 
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found  impossible  to  plare  them  under  separate  and  distinct 
headings.  It  has  therefore  been  considered  best  to  class 
them  as  doubt  fid  until  the  researches  of  others  shall  have 
supplied  the  means  of  determining  the  respective  periods  to 
which  they  belong. 

Among  them  there  are  doubtless  many  from  the  Quang- 
nam  Principality,,  the  rulers  of  which  were  kiwg^  de  facto  and 
issued  coins  at  various  times.  But  in  making  up  the  chronolo- 
gical tables  of  the  different  Annamcse  dynasties,  the  name 
used  by  these  rulers  in  their  own  territory  could  not  be  traced, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  found  impossible  to  classify  the  coins 
issued  by  them. 

The  classification  of  other  doubtful  coins  cast  by  certain 
rebels  presents  still  greater  difficulties  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
time  during  which  some  of  those  chiefs  were  in  arms,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  names  under  which  they  fought,  or  the  titles  tliey 
assumed  when  in  revolt,  have  not  as  a  ruJe  been  recorded  in 
Annamese  books. 

The  followinix  is  a  list  of  these  coins  : — 

No.  245.— Obverse  — $2  H  X':^  Thieu-thanh-nguyen-bao. 
Reverse.     The  character  JE  C^hanh,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  already  been  explained.     Copper  mixed  with  tin. 

No.  246.— Obverse.— ^  J£  51  S  Niuh-thi-thong-bao. 
The  character  ^  Bao,  written  in  an  abbreviated  form. 

Reverse.     Without  rim. 
Heavy  coin  made  of  white  copper. 
No.  247.— Obverse.— fljj  ;£  5|c  ff  Minh-dinh-tong-bao. 
The  characters  Tong-bao  written  in  the  seal  style. 

Reverse  plain. 

No.  248. — Obverse. — ^  ^  j®  ®  Canh-nguyen-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.  2  49. — Obverse. — Same  as  before,  but  written  in   seal 
characters. 

Reverse.     Without  rim. 
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No.  250. — Obverse — H  5lc  %  fi  Thanh-tong-nguyen-bao. 
Reverse  plain.     Red  and  white  copper. 

No.  251. — Obverse. — ^  %  S  fl  Can-nguyen-thong-bao. 

Reverse.     Without  rim. 
Red  Copper.     Seems  to  have  been  cast  in  Upper  Tunquin. 
No.  252. — Obverse. — jg  ^xfl  Phuoc-binh-nguyen-bao. 
Written  in  seal  characters. 

Reverse  plain.     Copper  mixed  with  tin. 
No.   253. — Obverse. — 35  ^   oE   !S   Tieu-qui-thong-bao. 
Written  in  running  hand  and  seal  characters. 
Reverse  plain.     Yellow  copper. 
No.  254. — Obverse. — ffi  X  it  91  Thuong-nguyen-thong- 
bao. 

Reverse.     Without  rim.     White  copper. 
No.  255. — Same  as   before,  but  of  smaller   size.     These 
coins  are  very  thin  and  of  three  or  four  different  sizes. 

No.  256. — Obverse. — fg  ^  X  J|  Thieu-phu-nguyen-bao. 
Written  in  seal  characters. 

Reverse  plain.     Red  copper. 

No.  257. — Obverse. — x  I9F  Ml  !S  Nguyen-phu-thong-bao. 
Written  in  seal  characters. 

Reverse.     Without  rim.     White  copper. 
No.  258. — Obverse. — ^  X  ^  fl  Dai-cung-thanh-bao. 

Reverse  plain.     Red  copper. 
No.  259. — Obverse. — ^  ^  %  $f  Khai-kien-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain.     Red  copper. 
No.  260. — Obverse. — ^  ^  HE  $f  Sung-minh-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.  261. — Obverse. — ^  ft  JS  S  Dai-hoa-thong-bao. 

Reverse.     Without  rim. 
No.  262.— Obverse.— ^  J&'Jk^M  Canh-ti-thong-bao. 

Reverse.     Without  rim. 
No.  263. — Obverse. — ^xJEIS  Thicn-nguyen-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
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Na  264. — Same  as  before,    but.  with    the  character   ^ 
Nguyen  of  the  obverse  written  in  the  seal  style. 

No.  265. — Obverse. — %  Xn   %  ^  Nguyen-tri-thong-bao. 
The  characters  tri  and  bao  written  in  the  seal  style. 
No.  266.— Obverse.— ^  ffi,  ^  J|  Hoang-hi-tong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.  267. — Obverse. — |g  S  %  fi  IChai-thanh-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.  268.— Obverse. — JQ  S  Sllf  Thieu-thanh-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.    269. — Obverse. — Same    as    before,    but    with    the 
character  ^  binh  instead  of  j||  thong. 
Reverse  without  rim. 
No.  270. — Obverse. — jB  5|c  %  J|  Thieu-tong-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse  without  rim. 
No.  271. — Obverse. — iS  X  ^9!  Thieu-nguyen-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.  272. — Obverse. — fj^  5lc  X  3J  Thuong-tong-nguyen- 
bao. 

Reverse  plain. 

No.  273.— Obverse.— jjl  H  ^  |f  Thuong-thanh-thong- 
bao. 

Reverse  without  rim. 
No.  274. — Obversa — ^  $  X  Jt  Hi-tong-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.  275. — Obverse. — H^  tf  X  3K  Ung-cam-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse  without  rim. 

No.  276. — Obverse. — ^  43F  X  9t  Thong-phu-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse  without  rim. 
No.  277. — Obverse. — ^  S  X  Jt  Hi-thanh-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse  without  rim. 
No.  278. — Obverse. — j£  X  S  If  Chanh-nguyen-thong- 
bao. 

Reverse  plain.     Copper  mixed  with  tin. 
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Na  279. — Obverse. — Same  as  before. 

Reverse  without  rim. 
No.  280. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  278. 

Reverse.     A  dot  above  the  hole. 
No.  281. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  278. 

Reverse.     A  crescent  on  the  left  of  the  hole. 
No.  282. — Obverse. — Same  as  No.  278. 

Reverse.     A  crescent  on  the  right  of  the  hole. 
No.  283. — Obverse. — 35  ^  X  X  Thien-duo-nguyen-bao. 

Reverse  without  rim. 
Na  284. — Obverse. — ^  JS*  ai  X  Hoang-ban-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.  285. — Obverse. — 3^  ^  JiS  X  Thien-minh-thong-bao. 

Reverse  pUdn.    Lead.    Coin  made  in   the  Quang-nam 
province. 
No.  286.— Obverse.— :f;  HJi  X  Thai-thanh-thong-bao. 

Reverse  without  rim. 
No.  287. — Obverse. — ;^  S  jii  X  Dai-thanh-thong-bao. 

Reverse  plain. 
No.  288.— Obverse.- Jg  ^  ii  X  Tri-binh-thong-bao. 

Reverse.    A  crescent  on  the  lefl  of  the  hole. 
No.  289. — Obverse. — ^  %  ii  X  Chanh-hoa-thong-bao. 

Reverse.     A  crescent  on  the  right  of  the  hole. 
No.  290. — Obverse. — Same  as  before. 

Reverse.    A  crescent  and  dot  on  each  side  of  the  hole. 
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ARTICLE  V. 
THE   HOPPO-BOOK  OF  1753.  * 

By  F.  Hirtii,  Ph.  D. 


ON"  glancing  over  a  catalogue  of  old  and  rare  books 
published  by  an  Amsterdam  antiquarian  firm,  my 
eyes  were  struck  by  the  following  curious  item : 

"  Hoppo^hook^  an  explanation  of  the  Custom  House  books, 
translated  anno  17.53  with  the  manner  of  settling  the  duties 
on  all  goods  imported  and  exported  at  the  port  of  Canton. 
M.S.  A  vec  qiiantU4  de  marques  ft  caracleres  CliinoisJ* 

I  at  once  wrote  for  the  book  and  got  it  It  is  a  manuscript 
written  on  old  Dutch  |)aper,  in  English  spelt  as  words  were 
spelt  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  writer 
apparently  takes  some  trouble  in  writing  **the,"  but  every  now 
and  then  falls  back  into  the  J  of  his  school  days. 

The  first  ten  pages  contain  "an  explanation  of  the  Custom 
House  books."  They  throw  some  light  on  the  method 
followed  then  (in  1753)  by  the  Canton  authorities  in  levying 
dues  and  duties  upon  shipping  and  goods.  No  author^s  name 
is  given.  The  book  was  probably  written  by  some  factory 
merchant  or  a  factory  employ^  who  collected  all  available 
information  re^rardincr  the  taxation  of  trade  at  Canton  for  the 
benefit  of  a  friend  or  employer  at  home.  The  author  quotes 
an  account  of  the  matter  given  him  by  a  Mr.  Lockwood  while 
he  was  at  Limpo  {sic)  in  1756.  It  appears  therefrom  that  he 
was  at  that  place,  probably  a  Chinese  place,  in  that  year. 
Mr.  Lockwood  had  procured  the  information  given  by  him 
together  with  a  Mr.  Pigod.  It  appears  not  impossible  that 
the  last  named  gentleman  be  identical  with  a  Mr.  Piorou 
mentioned  as  a  factory  chief  in  the  gunner's  case  of  1784. 
(See  Davis,    The  Chinese,  p.   57  in  vol.   I  of  the  edition  of 

^ —  — _— ^^ .  I,  |- 

*  Read  before  the  Society  on  the  29th  Augu^^t,  1862. 
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1857.)  No  mention  is  made  throughout  the  book  of  Mr. 
Flint  who  had  been  acting  as  interpreter  to  the  factories  in 
1747  and  just  at  the  time  wlien  our  manuscript  was  draughted 
must  have  been  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  Chinese 
scholar  and  a  judge  of  Chinese  commercial  and  fiscal  matters. 

The  second  and  greater  part  of  the  book  consists  of  copies 
of  the  three  Chinese  tariffs  then  in  force  (the  fixed  tariff, 
the  tariff  of  values  and  the  comparative  tariff.)  The  Chinese 
text  of  this  part  is  apparently  written  by  a  Hsien-^Mngy  who 
did  his  work  faithfully  from  beginning  to  end,  whereas  the 
English  version  is  but  partially  entered  in  the  spaces  left 
blank  for  it.  The  translator  did  apparently  not  know  Chinese, 
but  made  his  entries  with  the  assistance  of  a  linguist.  He 
confines  his  renderings  to  the  names  of  articles  in  the  tariff 
with  the  duty  fixed  for  them.  Sentences  and  other  more 
complicated  expressions  are  left  untranslated.  One  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  quality  of  the  ink  used  in  the  Chinese 
portion  of  the  tariffs;  these  characters  look  as  if  they  were 
written  yesterday,  both  in  shape  and  in  colour;  we  would  have 
never  credited  them  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  age 
but  for  the  quaint  pale  English  writing  they  are  mixed  up 
with. 

The  division  of  the  tariff  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  present  Chinese  one.  The  goods  are  brought  into  certain 
categories;  the  tariff  units  being  generally  the  same  as 
nowadays  flOO  catties,  piece,  etc.)  Imports  and  Exports  are 
not  distinguished.  The  duties  themselves  appear  low,  though 
not  so  if  we  consider  the  great  difference  existing  in  the  value 
of  money  then  and  now.  It  appears  that  five  kinds  of  taxes 
were  then  levied  on  foreign  trade,  viz: — 

1. — An  Import  Duty,  payable  on  merchandize  imported 
by  a  fixed  Tariff. 

2. — An  Export  Duty^  payable  on  all  exports,  irrespective 
of  origin  (i.  ^.,  including  foreign  goods  re-exported  to  other 
Chinese  provinces,  say  to  Ningpo,  to  which  place  foreign  ships 
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resorted  under  exceptional  circamstances),  and  .consisting  of  a 
Tariff  charge  plus  a  six  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

3. — Extra'chargeB  on  merchandize  imported  or  exported^ 
for 

a. — Remitting  the  duty  to  Peking, 

6. — Sundry  small  charges  for  weighers,  Linguists,  **  Hoo- 
poo  houses,"  etc. 

These,  it  is  stated,  amounted  in  the  case  of  Imports  to 
nearly  half  the  Tariff  duty. 

4. —  The  Measurage. 

6. — Tfie  Present 
Copies  of  the  three  Tariffs  communicated  in  this  manuscript 
are  no  doubt  procurable  at  Canton,  Peking,  or  elsewhere,  as 
the  Chinese  text  has  been  professedly  copied  "  from  the  Em- 
peror's printed  books."  To  us,  however,  the  remarks  made 
by  a  Foreign  Merchant  at  those  times,  with  details  it  is  noto- 
riously difficult  to  procure  even  as  applied  to  the  present 
day,  are  of  greater  interest  than  the  official  document.  They 
contain  quite  a  treasure  of  facts  regarding  the  levy  of  duties 
upon  goods  and  shipping  which,  not  being  mentioned  by 
other  writers  of  those  times,  may  prove  valuable  to  the  student 
of  Foreign  and  Chinese  relations  during  the  middle  of  the  18th 
centory,  and  may  be  regarded  a  welcome  supplement  to  the 
accounts  of  factory  trade  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Sir 
John  Davis*  "China,"  in  Osbeck's  voyage  and  the  Chinese 
Repository.     They  read  as  follows : —  %* 

An  Explanation  of  the  following  Custom-house  books, 
translated  anno  1753,  with  the  Manner  of  settling  the  duties 
on  all  goods  imported  and  exported  at  the  Port  of  Canton. 


The  Chinese  have  three  books  relating  to  the  duties  on  all 
goods  imported  and  exported  at  Canton,  which  have  been 
examined  and  authorised  by  the  Court  of  Hoo-poo,  or  Super- 
intendence of  Duties,  Tributes,  &c  at  Peking,  and  are  as 
follow: — 
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l8t  Ching  Heang  Ts^  hi,  or  the  book  of  true  and  fixed 

duties. 
2nd  P^  L^,  or  the  book  of  Comparison. 
3rd  Coo  Kea,  or  the  book  of  Valuation. 

The  first  of  these  books  was  made  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  European  trade  to  China,  and  finished  as  it  now  stands^  in 
the  25th  year  of  the  Emperor  Ckng  Hfe  A.D.  1687,  and  was 
ordered  never  to  be  altered,  or  added  to;  on  which  account  it 
is  call'd  the  book  of  true  and  fixed  duties. 

Upon  the  increase  of  the  trade  to  tliat  place  it  was  soon 
found  impossible  to  do  witliout  either  adding  to  the  first  book, 
or  making  a  new  one;  great  variety  of  different  goods  and 
toys  being  brought  every  year.  The  way  they  hit  on  was  to 
make  a  second  book,  called  the  book  of  Comparison,  in  which 
all  new  articles  are  compared  with  some  of  the  things  in  the 
first  book  of  true  and  fixed  duties,  and  the  duty  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  they  bear  to  them.  For  instance,  in 
folio  3  of  the  second  book,  is  the  following  article;  Large  Wax 
figures,  one,  compared  with  five  pieces  of  Jasper  Trifles 
manufactured,  one  piece  four  candareens. 

That  is  to  say.  Wax  figures  (being  things  not  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  fixed  duties)  one  compared  with  five  pieces  of 
Jasper  (that  is;  one  figure  by  comparing  it  with  Jasper  which 
is  in  the  first  book,  is  thought  equitable  to  pay  equal  to  five 
pieces  of  that  Jasper)  one  piece  four  candareens,  (that  is,  one 
piece  of  Jasper  pays  four  candareens)  by  which  account  it  will 
be  found,  that  one  Wax  figure  pays  the  same  duty  as  five 
pieces  of  Jasper,  or  two  mace.  To  show  what  little  care  has 
been  taken  in  this  book,  to  compare  things  that  have  some 
analogy  one  to  the  other,  and  by  that  means  to  fix  the  duty 
with  some  appearance  of  equity;  one  need  only  turn  over  to 
the  folios  3,  4,  9  and  18,  where  Tweezar  cases.  Swords,  Hand 
organs,  and  Watches,  are  compared  with  Spying  glasses;  and 
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at  folio  50,  Mariners  compasses  with  Spectacles,  with  many 
others  equally  improper.  * 

This  book  with  about  150  articles  collected  together  in  it, 
was  first  sent  to  the  Court  of  Hoo-poo  at  Peking  for  their 
approbation,  in  the  end  of  the  11  th  year  of  the  late  Emperor 
Yong-ching  A.D.  1733;  and  as  there  is  something  or  other 
new  coming  continually  to  China,  the  same  method  is  now 
used  every  two  or  three  years,  of  sending  the  new  articles  to 
Peking,  to  be  approved  of  there;  so  that  this  book  which 
seems  invented  only  to  puzzle,  will  be  increasing  continually, 
while  the  first  book  which  is  put  in  an  easy  plain  form,  will 
be  kept  as  it  was  above  sixty  years  ago. 

Tlie  third  book  is  a  Valuation  price,  set  upon  all  goods  that 
are,  or  may  bo  exported  from  Canton,  on  which  6  per  cent  is 
drawn,  and  added  to  the  other  duty  on  such  exports,  f 

*  To  select  a  few  additional  examples,  a  large  Foreign  musket  paid  as  a 
Spying  glass ;  a  pair  of  Spectacles  was  the  head  which  covered  also  a  Foreign 
small  knife,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  set  of  knives  and  forks,  etc 

f  These  values  may  in  some  respect  be  compared  to  the  "  valenr  officielle  *' 
as  opposed  to  the  "valeur  commerciale"  made  nse  of  in  the  trade  statistics 
of  several  European  couutries.  They  were  not  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market,  but  fixed  once  for  ever.  We  must  assume  that  the  prices  con- 
tained in  the  Tariff  of  values  appended  to  the  manuscript  were  at  the  time 
of  its  being  framed,  ba.sed  upon  the  actual  condition  of  tne  market,  though 
some  of  the  rates  there  given  strike  us  now  as  almost  incredibly  low.  We 
shoald  not  forget,  however,  that  money  had  quite  a  different  value  even  in 
England  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  the  value  of  commodities  may  have 
been  lower  still  in  the  Far  Kast.  We  are  astonished  to  read  that  in  1755  a 
picul  of  Silk  could  be  valued  at  Tls.  100,  one  of  Tea  at  Tls.  8  ;  that  White 
Sugar  was  worth  Tls.  1.50,  Brown  Sujrar  Tls.  1,  Sugar  Candy  Tls.  2  50; 
Khubarb  Tls.  1.60  per  picul,  Musk  Tls.  1.50  and  Opium  (called  Ya-pien) 
only  5  mace  per  catty.  The  value  of  a  chest  of  opium  would  therefore, 
have  amounted  to  not  quite  a  hundred  dollars.  The  existence  of  opium  as 
an  article  of  trade  at  Canton  is  certainly  beyond  doubt ;  opium  is  also  men- 
tioned inKang-hsi*s  Tariff  of  1687,  and  th«^re  pavs  a  duty  of  3  candareen  per 
catty,  constituting  exactly  six  per  cent  of  the  fixed  value  appearing  in  the 
Kv'chia  Book.  There  is  nothinjr  to  show,  however,  whether  the  opium  then 
sold  at  Canton  is  of  foreign  or  of  native  origin.  The  fact  of  its  being  men- 
tioned in  the  "Book  of  values"  proves  tnat  it  was  in  the  habit  of  being 
exported  ;  but  this  is  also  the  case  with  many  other  articles  of  clearly 
foreign  origin,  and  it  appears  that  exports  and  re-exports  were  then  treated 
alike.  Some  kind  of  re-export  trade  has  probably  existe  1  from  Canton  to 
certain  coast  ports  (we  know  that  trade  with  Ningpo  was  constantly  aimed 
at  by  the  factory  merchants);  this  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that 
amongst  the  special  rules  appended  to  Kang-hsi*s  Tariff  a  restriction  appears 
prohibiting  the  export  to  Fnkien  and  Chekiang  of  spelter,  foreign  satin 
(  Yang-tuanJ  and  Cantonese  Chiuaroot  CPu-fu'iing.J 
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Besides  the  duty  specified  in  these  books,  which  is  to  be 
paid  in  Sisee,  or  pure  silver;  there  is  another,  for  charges  in 
carrying  the  money  up  to  Peking,  to  be  paid  in  Sisee  also: 
besides  which  are  sundry  small  charges  for  Weighers, 
Linguists,  Hoo-poo  houses,  &c. ;  making  altogether  on  the 
Imports,  which  have  no  valuation,  near  half  as  much  as  the 
fixed  duty.  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain 
these  charges  exactly,  as  the  Merchants,  who  at  present  pay 
the  duties,  and  settle  all  the  Custom  House  business,  are 
obliged  to  comply  with  small  encroachments,  and  are 
cautious  of  being  too  stiff  in  asserting  their  right,  since  those 
very  people  who  receive  it,  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  very 
troublesome,  and  greatly  impede  their  business.  The  usual 
method  they  take  is  to  pay  the  duties  pretty  much  in  the 
gross,  yet  if  care  be  taken  to  get  the  account  of  the  charges 
from  proper  people,  they  will  not  differ  enough  to  be  of  any 
consequence  in  trade,  not  making  above  six  or  eight  cash 
difference  in  a  picul  of  goods;  as  the  following  examples  of 
the  duty  on  a  picul  of  Bohea  tea,  procured  from  two  different 
people  will  show. 

The  1st  Example. 
The  small  charges,  called  the  Peculage,  are  as  folllow: — 

m.  c.  c. 

Fan-tow  Coo^-li  or  pecul  custom  0  3  8 

ChoDg-soon-quan,  or  the  1st  Custom  house  going 

from  Canton  to  Wbampoa   0  0  8 

Se-p&n  Chlng-chew,  or  the  Weighers    0  0  2 

Tse-p4n  Qukn-tow,  or  the  Writers    0  16 

Hooe-quan,  or  the  Joss  house    0  0  4 

Tong-8^  or  the  Linguist  0  2  0 

0     8     8 

m.  c.  c. 
The  fixed  duty,  as  per  1st  Book,  on  one  pecul  of 

Bohea  tea 2    0    0 

Kea-how,  or  charges  for  remitting  the  money  to 
Peking  being  10  per  cent  on  the  fixed 

duty    0    2    0 

Eight  per  cent  to  make  the  Dollars  Sisee 0    18 

Carried  forward 2    3     8 
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Brought  forward  2  3  8 

Thnn-fiiDg,  or  the  account  of  2  per  cent 0  0  4 

Pecnlage  duty  as  above 0  8  8 

Coo-k^  or  the  valuation  price  of  Bobea  tea,  being  8  Taels 
per  pecnl,  as  by  that  Book,  6  per  cent.    Drawn 

thereon  (as  in  all  Exports)  is    4  8  0 

Total  duty  on  1  pecul  of  Bohea  tea...     8     1     0 

The  2nd  Example. 

m.  c.  c. 

The  fixed  duty  on  1  pecul  of  Bohea  tea    2    0    0 

Kea-how  10  per  cent   0    2    0 

Eight  per  cent  to  make  the  above  Sisee    0     18 

2    3    8 

Thnn-fkng  2  per  cent    ^ 0    0    4 

Ping-tow  2  per  cent   fin  Dollar  money...     0    0    4 

Peculage  duty f 0    9    0 

Coo-kea,  or  6  per  cent  on  8  Taels ) 4    8    0 

Total  duty  on  1  pecul  of  Bohea  tea...     8     1     6 

The  Customs  on  all  commodities  are  calculated  in  the  same 
manner  as  above,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  Imports 
pay  no  valuation. 

The  imposition  of  the  Weigher  is,  upon  an  average  on  teas, 
abont  25  per  cent;  so  that  the  Merchant  pays  above  a  Tael 
per  pecul  on  all  teas;  and  no  doubt  every  other  sorts  of  goods 
is  weighed  in  the  same  unjust  manner. 

There  is  a  deduction  made  of  10  per  cent  on  the  weight  of 
all  goods  in  favour  of  the  Merchant,  which  is  to  be  taken  off 
before  the  duty  is  computed.  * 

This  is  designed  as  an  equivalent  for  the  packages,  as  the 
goods  are  all  weighed  in  gross :  but  in  some  cases,  it  by  no 
means  answers,  for  in  Tea,  where  ,  chests  are  made  slight  and 
thin  on  purpose,  instead  of  10,  the  proportion  on  an  average 

*  Besides  this  allowance  made  on  account  of  tare  some  special  facilities 
were  granted  in  the  case  of  certain  ^oods,  as  is  shown  in  the  untranslated 
portion  of  the  Tariff.  Thus  of  Chinaware,  which  was  not  put  to  the  scale, 
erery  ten  pieces  were  considered  to  make  one  picnl,  and  a  barrel  (t*ung)  of 
it  was  also  passed  as  "  a  hundred  catties," — old  China  being  always  excepted. 
Iron  Pans,  Samnhut  and  several  other  articles  were  similarly  treatea.  Of 
CAtiKM  UptctacUs  2,000  went  on  a  picul,  of  Paper  Fans,  1,600. 
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is  above  14  per  cent  Of  late  years  indeed  since  the  company 
have  imported  large  quantities  of  Cloth,  and  bought  a  good 
deal  of  Raw  Silk,  both  which  are  parked  in  bales,  on  which 
there  is  a  considerable  advantage;  the  Merchants,  with  respect 
to  the  English  trade,  have  been  nearly  on  a  par  as  to  this 
allowance. 

The  Chinese  measure  all  ships  that  come  into  their  ports  to 
trade,  in  order  to  calculate  a  duty,  which  ought  in  strictness 
(though  not  now  always  observed)  to  be  paid  before  any 
business  is  begun.  This  has  been  a  customary  Port  charge, 
ever  since  the  Europeans  have  traded  to  China.  They  reckon 
three  sizes  or  rates  of  ships,  viz: 

covins.       covids.  T»el  Dees. 

A  flnrt  rate  \%       75    Log.    2»    Bro.  nr  npwardi  nnd  pays  7777  per  Cord. 

A  second  rate  is    70      „        21       „    an  (in  to  a  Ist  rate  paya  7143      do. 

A  third  rate  is      60      „       20       „    and  on  to  a  2nd  rate,  and  pays  MOO      do. 

But  it  has  been  always  found  that  when  the  rate  was  under 
a  first  ar.d  above  a  second,  they  have  reckoned  at  that  rate  it 
was  nearst,  or  else  computed  the  measurage  at  an  average. 

To  compute  the  measurage,  the  length  (taken  from  the 
center  of  the  fore  mast,  to  the  center  of  the  Mizen  mast)  must 
be  multiplied  by  tlie  breadth,  (taken  from  inside  to  inside  of 
the  middle  Deck — just  before  the  Main  mast)  and  that  sum 
by  the  price,  according  to  the  rate  of  the  ship.  The  produce 
is  the  Measurement,  but  the  Emperor  allows  a  deduction  of 
20  per  cent.  The  remainder  is  the  Emperors'  real  duty,  on 
which  the  Hoo-poo  has  10  per  cent,  and  the  Yng-fang,  or 
the  officiers  that  attend  him,  2  per  cent;  but  the  sum  due  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  Hoo-poo  must  be  paid  in  pure  silver. 
As  our  dollars  have  always  been  esteemed  full  -jVo^^^  or  Touch, 
we  compute  the  difference  at  7  per  cent;  but  according  to  the 
present  encroachments  in  the  Emperor's  Treasury,  the  mer- 
chant, or  Linguist,  to  whom  we  pay  this  money  is  forced  to 
make  it  8  per  cent;  as  in  the  above  accounts  of  the  duty  on 
tea,  and  that  sometimes  passes  with  difficulty. 

Besides  the  measurage,  every  ship  whether  great  or  small,  is 
charged  with  1950  Tales,  in  lieu  of  all  presents.     This  imposi- 
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lion  took  its  rise  from  an  old  custom  among  the  Europeans,  of 
giving  small  sums  of  money  to  different  people  in  the  Hoo- 
poo's  Office,  An  evil  of  this  sort  once  begun,  increased 
yearly;  till  a  Tsong-too  (not  many  years  ago)  being  appointed 
Hoo-poo,  or  custom  master  general  of  the  port,  finding  that 
presents  were  given  at  his  office,  from  eighteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  Tales  per  ship,  made  a  regular  demand  of  1950 
Tales,  and  annexed  the  major  part  of  it  to  the  Emperor's  duties, 
after  having  got  it  confirmed  at  Peking.  The  French,  for 
what  reason  I  don't  know,  pay  2050  Tales. 

coTd.  decs. 

Length  of  the  ship 78,1 ") 

Breadth  24,2  V  Example  of  a  1st  rate. 

1562 
3124 
1562 

1890,02     This  sum  to  be  mul- 
7777        tipled  by  the  price 

or  a  first  rate. 

1323014 
1323014 
1323014 
1323014 

Themeasurage     1469,868554  from  which  d^uct 

293,973710  20  per  cent. 

on  which  the  Yng- 

The  Emperor's  Duty  1175,894844  feng  has  20  ♦  per 

117,589484        cent  and  the  Hoo- 

poo  10  per  cent  to 

Emperor*8  and  Hoo-poo*8  Duty  1293^484328        be  paid  in  Sisee  for 

90,843902  which    add  7    per 

cent 

Emperor's  and  Hoo-poo's  Duty  1384,328230  in  Sisee 

Reckon  2  per  cent  on  Emperor's      23,517896  for  the  Tng-fang 

Duty        paid      in     dollar 

The  total  measurage   1407,846  money. 

The  present 1950,000 

Total  Port  charge  3357,846  of  the  measurage  and 

present.  | 

•  This  should  read  "  2  per  cent."  as  the  calcalatlon  shows. 

t  An  error  in  calculating  the  7  per  cent  levied  for  Sisee  payment  (which 
should  read  90,543,902  instead  of  90,843,902)  makes  the  total  too  high  by  3 
mace. 
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The  Chinese  characters,  in  these  books,  are  copied  exactly 
as  they  stand  in  the  Emperor's  printed  books;  and  I  have  put 
just  as  many  articles,  and  the  same  number  of  columns  in 
every  page,  for  the  easier  settling  any  of  the  particulars  with 
the  Chinese.  Under  each  character  is  its  pronunciation 
written  in  European  letters;  and  in  the  columns  next  to  the 
characters  is  the  explanation  of  each  article  in  English. 

The  articles  left  unfinished  up  and  down  in  many  places, 
are  chiefly  such  linen  cloths,  stuffs,  and  silks  as  are  made  only 
for  the  use  of  the  Chinese;  and  also  of  Herbs,  Druggs,  Ac  of 
which  very  few  of  the  names,  if  any,  are  known  in  Europe. 

The  last  39  pages  in  the  Book  of  true  and  fixed  duties  not 
translated,  consist  of  the  Measurage  of  the  Chinese  and  Euro- 
pean ships;  the  10  per  cent  to  be  taken  from  all  goods  in 
favour  of  the  Merchant;  the  mixing  good  and  bad  sorts  of 
goods  together,  and  making  an  average  duty  on  them;  that 
good  and  spoiled  things  are  not  to  pay  alike;  the  Custom 
House  passes  for  Chinese  ships;  the  duties  on  greens  and 
provisions  for  ships;  the  duties  on  fishing  boats;  with  many 
other  things  of  the  same  kind.  The  10  per  cent  and  the 
Measurage  have  been  taken  notice  of  above,  and  the  rest  are 
of  little  use;  for  as  to  the  mixing  of  good  and  bad  sorts  of 
goods  together  and  making  an  average  duty  on  them,  these 
are  not  above  ten  articles  specified,  (which  are  translated)  and 
in  other  instances,  when  a  plea  is  made  that  spoiled  and  good 
things  are  not  to  pay  alike ;  the  Hoo-poo  himself  is  always 
the  Judge,  and  settles  it  according  to  his  own  fancy  and 
inclination. 

The  following  account  of  the  Duties  and  Impositions  of  a 
Ship  at  Canton,  which  is  a  very  clear  and  distinct  one,  I 
received  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lockwood,  while  I  was  at  Limpo 
in  the  year  1756, 

**  Enclosed  you  have  an  account  of  the  Customs  and  every 

other  charge  on  a  ship  at  this  Port  that  is  procurable,  which 

Mr.  Pigod  and  I  have  found  great  difficulty  in  getting;  and  I 
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flatter  myself  it  is  tolerably  correct  I  have  found  the  Mer- 
chants very  backward  in  answering  my  questions,  yet  I  think 
the  intelligence  I  have  got  is  much,  or  more,  to  be  depended 
upon,  than  if  I  had  entirely  got  it  from  them, 

TIs.  m.  c.  c. 
The  Emperor's  duty  per  picul  on  Bohea  tea  ...  „  2  0  0 
14  per  cent  on  the  2  mace  for  charges  of") 

sending     the     money     to     Peking     &  >      ,,028 

Secretaries  &  accountants J 

m.  c.  c.  dec. 

8  per  cent  on  2  2  8  to  make  it  Sisee „     0     1     8     24 

5|{|  per  cent  on  the  Valuation,  it  being  8  Tales. 

per  pecul ,,432 

A  Duty  of  1  Mace  per  pecul,  for  peculage,  I  i     o    O 

particular  account  of  which  is  below    ...  )       " 
The    Linguists    charge   for  victualling   the ') 

Hoppo*s  people  at  shipping  ofi  and  for  >      ,,030 

boat  hire  to  the  ship  J 


„      8     0     8     24 

"Shopkeepers  and  others  who  cannot  ship  off  goods,  but  are 
forced  to  employ  others  for  that  purpose,  pay  8m.  8a  Oc.  per 
pecul  for  the  Export  on  Bohea  tea,  viz : 

TIs.   m.  c.  0. 
They  pay  6  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  8 ") 

Tales    per    pecul    which    makes     their  >      „      0    4     8 

charge  more I 

Instead  of  3   candareens,  they   pay  5,  for  ^ 

victualing  of  Hoppo's  people  &c.  whicl 

makes  the  difference  of 

And  conmionly  the  Linguists  charge  when  ^  dec. 

they   collect  the  duties,   to   make    the  >      „      0    0    3     76 

money  even j 

This  the  Uongists  reap  the  advantage  of. „     0    7     1     76 


>r  •] 

iicfi>      ,,020 


"Formerly  the  Secretaries  and  Accountants  had  a  share  in 
the  14  per  cent  on  the  2  mace.  Now  the  Emperor  keeps  the 
whole,  and  pays  them  wages,  but  out  of  it  he  pays  the  charges 
of  sending  the  duties  from  (^anton  to  his  Court. 

"The  8  per  cent  charge  on  2m.  2c.  8c.  per  pecul  to  make 
that  sum  sisee,  differs  and  is  some  times  less. 

"The  5^  per  cent  duty  (on  what  used  to  be  called  6  per 
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cent)  on  the  valuation  of  8  Tls.  per  pecul  is  paid  in  dollar 

money.     Of  this  5-^  per  cent 

dec. 

The  Emperor  has  only  4,     8 

And  the  Hospital  for  f)oor  persons,  wlio  have  )  ^ 

no  children  to  maintain  them,  has    i 

5y    4 

**  The  Emperor's  share  is,  by  his  Hoppo,  made  into  sisee  for 
him  at  his  charge. 

"The  Duty  of  1  Mace  per  pecul,  called  Peculage,  was  very 
lately  only  9  Candareens.  The  Merchants  then,  for  their 
house  of  meeting,  or  Joss  House,  had  only  4  cash  per  pecul 
out  of  the  peculage  duty,  whereas  they  have  now  Ic  4c, 

"The  distribution  of  the  Peculage  Duty  viz: — 

m.  c.  0. 

TheHoppohas  0  3     8 

„     Linguist  0  2     2 

„    Weighers 0  0    2 

„    Persons  of  the  1st  Hoppo  house   0  0    8 

„     Hoppo  guards  or  soldiers  of  which  there  )  n  1     6 

are  7  rooms j 

„    Merchants  for  their  Joss  or  Meeting  House  0  14 

10    0 
"Ten  per  cent  being  only  deducted  for  packages  they  lose 

^liyu  P^r  C6°^  on  Bohea  chests;  and  on  Single's,  suppose  them 

to  be  packed  in  pecul  chests,  ^-^^  per  cent. 

**But  as  this  10  per  cent  is  always  deducted  on  all  goods 

imported,  whether  in  packages  or  not,  they  are  not  of  opinion 

they  lose  anything  by  that  charge. 

**  There  is  not  the  6  per  cent,  or  5-^jf  on  any  valuation  for 
Imports. 

"  The  Emperor's  Dotchin  and  the  Merchants  are  the  same. 
The  latter  have  a  standard  Dotcliin  in  their  meeting  house, 
which  agrees  with  that  of  the  Emperor's.  This  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  send  for  the  other  day,  that  I  might  with  the 
greater  exactness  give  you  the  true  weight  of  tlieir  pecul. 
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which  is  132  lbs.  2  oz.  964  dec  avoirdupois.  The  Weighers 
are  often  bribed  by  the  Merohants  to  make  the  goods  shipped 
off  weigh  less  than  they  really  do. 

"One  hundred  Tales  in  Sisee  money  weighed  by  a  Merchant, 
or  by  the  Rifiner,  when  carried  to  the  Receivers  of  the 
Customs,  is  found  deficient  in  weight  Tls.  1.  3,  or  thereabouts. 
Formerly  it  was  only  3  or  4  mace  less.  This  plunder  the 
Hoppo  and  his  people  have. 

"  Wrought  silks  pay  1  Candareen  per  piece  more  than  other 
goods,  as  a  bribe  to  the  Hoppo,  to  prevent  his  searching  for 
yellow  colors  which  are  prohibited. 

**The  Emperor  has  nearly  all  the  money  collected  from  the 
measurage  of  ships,  and  presents  of  1950  Tales. 

"The  distribution  of  the  1950  Tales  viz: — 


To  the  Emperor  on  the  ships  arrival  

„        on  the  ships  departure 

Leantow,  for  the  poor   

Sectirity*s  Dispatchador 

Scrivans   on   measuring    •  ship,   for  I 
boats  &c J 

Soldiers  who  attend  J  measurage  for  do. 

Soldiers  belonging  to  the  Hoppo,  on  I 
the  arrival  of  the  ship ) 

Foyen  on  notice  of  the  ships  arrival    ... 

Quang-chu-foo  do. 

Pkn-eu-hien,  AVhampo     do. 

Nan-hay  hien  do. 

Kewn-min-foo,  Macao     do. 

Hoppo's  officers  that  attend  the  ship 
during  her  stay  in  the  River,  who 
are  allowed  36  Tales  per  month. 
This  150  Tales  is  given  the  Ling- 
uist for  that  expense,  which  is  ^ 
little  more  tlian  enough  for  4 
months,  so  that  if  a  ship  exceeds 
that   time   he   is  obliged  to  pay 

the  rest    

The  diflference  of  the  Emperor's  weights,  or  I 
rather  the  plunder  of  the  Hoppo,  &c.  ...  J 


>i 


M 


n 


n 


V 


» 


Tls. 

1089 

516 

132 

12 

8 
5 


m.  c.  0. 

6  4  0 

5  6  1 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

4  0  0 

5  6  0' 


16    7     8    0 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


8 
8 
7 
2 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


150    0    0    0 


9    3     5     9 


1950    0    0    0 
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^^The  Linguist  is  also  obliged  to  make  the  following  presents 

per  ship,  before  her  departure. 

Tig. 

To  the  Ist  Hoppo  bouse  10 

,,       2nd  do.  5 

„       Whampo   do.  10 

25 


"Also  12  Taels  per  month,  for  all  the  shi|)s,  to  •  Hoppo  on 
Dan&  Island  for  [having]  permitted  the  English  sailors  to 
walk  there. 

"The  charges  of  unloading  a  ship  at  Whampo  per  day  are 
as  follow: — 


Tls. 

m. 

c. 

c. 

To  the  Hoppo 

2 

0 

0 

0 

„        Kow-fang,  or  SecretAiy 

7 

2 

0 

Writer 

7 

2 

0 

„         Lingxiist 

7 

2 

0 

„        Whampo  Hoppo  for  eating 

„                    do.            for  tea,  Beetle,  &c. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

„         Weigher 

1 

1 

1 

0 

„        3  Hoppo  houses 

7 

2 

0 

„        Hoppo  man  for  taking  care  of  the  goods 

The  Hoppo  s    people  eating  at  the  Factory  ) 

comes  to  about                                                ) 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

*j 

V 

V 

V 

For  the  hire  of  a  Boat 

1 

4 

4 

0 

Tales 

11 

2 

3 

0 

"  The  charge  on  a  Boat  of  goods  from  Canton  to  Whampo, 
is  the  same  as  a  Boat  from  the  Ship. 

"The  fees,  at  going  away,  to  the  3  Hoppo-houses  are  in- 
creased to  near  40  dollars  per  ship.  They  were  formerly  only 
a  few  dollars,  3  or  5  per  ship.  What  the  Merchants  give 
can't  be  known,  and  what  the  Linguists  give,  is  already 
mentioned. 

**The  Hoppo  continually  wants  presents  to  send  to  Court. 
For  all  clocks,  he  pays  from  40  to  80  Tales;  for  Pearls  about 
300   Tales;  for  what  costs  the  merchants  1000  Tales. 

"The  Hoppo  in  1755  demanded  of  y  Merchants  at  his  leaving 
Canton,  15,000  Tales,  and  they  by  great  intercession,  got  off 
for  Tales  3,300. 
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The  Linguist  gets  2c.  2c.  part  of  the  peculage  duty  but  he 
abates  from  it  20  per  cent  that  he  may  be  paid  in  Dollar 
money,  instead  of  money  of  76  or  less  touch.  This  reduces 
it  to  Ic.  7  c.  6dec.9  so  that 

If  a  ship  Imports      5000 
„       „    Exports      5000 

10000    which  is  accounted  to  him  only  as  9000 

peculs, 


because  10  per  cent  is  taken  off  for  packages,  his  gain  1  rni^  ^ka 
therefore  on  that  is  } 

He  has  a  present  besides  of  about  „      70 

228 


"What  he  gets  by  impositions  is  impossible  to  be  known." 
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CHINESISCHE  GRAMMATIK  mit  Ausscliluss  des 
KiEDEfiEN  Stiles  uiul  der  heutigkn  Uaigangs-Sprache.  Von 
GEORG  VON  l)ER  GABELENTZ. 


OF  all  the  Chinese  grammars  so  far  published  this  is  the 
most  perfect,  inasmuch  as  it  unites  with  the  fulness  of 
Preraare's  work  *  the  scholarly  clearness  of  Schott's  "  Chi- 
nesische  Sprachlehre."  Its  author  is  the  son  of  a  renowned 
Chinese  and  Manchu  scholar  and  now  occupies  the  Chinese 
chair  at  the  University  of  Leipsic;  he  has  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  made  the  analysis  of  ancient  written  Chinese 
his  chief  study,  and  appears  thus  to  have  been  specially  qualified 
for  the  work  he  has  given  us.  In  writing  this  exhaustive  work 
he  meant  it  to  become  a  detailed  scientific  hand-book  for  the 
classical  and  post-classical  language,  embracing  all  the  material 
the  present  state  of  sinology  furnishes;  one  of  its  main 
purposes  would  aj>pear  to  be  to  enable  the  student  to  read  and 
understand  Chinese  without  the  assistance  of  either  teacher 
or  translation,  and  to  express  his  thoughts  correctly  in  the 
language  thus  learned. 

The  Grammar  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  first  of 
these  contains  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage and  all  that  had  to  be  said  about  sounds,  tones  and 
characters;  also  a  chapter,  quite  new  to  Chinese  gram- 
matical literature,  regarding  the  problems  connected  with  the 
ancient  sounds  and  etymological  features  of  the  language. 
In  the  introductory  chapter  a  review  is  given  of  the  history 
of  the  language  as  regards  its  various  literary  styles,  its  dialects 
and  its  relation  to  the  languages  of  neighbouring  countries, 

*  It  contains  in  all  about  4,000  examples. 
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also  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  method  to  be  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  language.  As  regards  the  chapter  following 
the  introduction,  the  "  Laut-und  Betonungslehre,"  ie.  thestudy 
of  sounds  and  tones,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  make  studies  on  the  spot;  a  year 
spent  in  different  provinces  of  the  Empire  would  have  furnished 
him  with  am|>le  material  for  scientific  research  in  connexion  with 
the  dialects,  the  comparative  study  of  which  would  constitute 
almost  a  science  in  itself.  The  first  book  closes  with  a  chapter 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  language.  This  subject,  it 
must  be  clear  to  all  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  sinology,  is 
von  der  Gal)elentz's  own  province.  Since  the  pioneering  work 
of  Schott,  the  nestor  of  living  sinologues,  no  one  has  contributed 
80  largely  as  von  der  Gabelentz  towards  the  building  up  of 
a  regular  system  of  Chinese  grammar.  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  scholars  who  do  not  believe  in  any 
system;  who,  like  the  Chinese  themselves,  have  succeeded  in 
grasping  the  sense  of  a  Chinese  text  by  a  sort  of  intuition, 
and  who  judge  of  the  correctness  of  a  sentence,  instinctively, 
as  it  were,  by  the  routine  of  reading.  Many  will  not  admit 
any  other  but  the  imperfect  method  adopted  by  the  Chinese 
themselves,  who,  with  their  Hsii-tze  theory,  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  grammatical  structure  of  their  language  as  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  logic.  This  is  by  no  means  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  Iliad  was  written  generations  before  the 
existence  of  anything  like  an  ars  grammatical  and  yet  Homer 
has  probably  not  written  a  line  which  is  not  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  his  style.  He  may  have  been  unconscious  of 
these  rules,  but  he  was  instinctively  guided  by  them,  A 
similar  process  takes  place  with  those  who,  without  rules,  write 
and  read  Chinese  correctly.  No  langunge  would  be  intelligible 
without  a  certain  conventional  regularity  in  the  use  of  sounds 
or  signs.  To  discover  the  rules  unconsciously  followed  by 
sj)eaker8   or   writers   of    a    language    is   the   object   of  the 
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science  called  grammar.  The  grammarian  who;  by  means  of 
analogy,  lays  down  the  terms  upon  which,  in  a  language, 
haman  thoaght  is  expressed  (whether  by  sounds  throu;;h  the 
ear,  or  by  signs  through  the  eye),  performs  work  not  absolutely 
necessary,  for  language  was  understood  before  him  and  would 
continae  to  be  understood  without  him;  but  he  perfoAns 
work  highly  useful,  inasmuch  as  those  previously  unconiicious 
may,  throngh  him.  become  conscious  of  existing  rules,  which 
may  be  a  help  to  those  whose  instinct  in  submitting  to  the  rule 
IS  not  that  of  the  majority,  and  is  thus  likely  to  load  them 
into  mistakes;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  previously 
ignorant  of  the  lani^uage  may,  through  him,  at  once  become 
acquainted  with  the  rule  without  having  to  wait  till  habit 
enables  them  instinctively  to  follow  it  To  the  latter  class 
of  students,  especially,  the  grammarian  furnishes  a  considerable 
short-cut  in  acquiring  a  language. 

It  is  the  special  merit  of  von  dor  Gabelentz  to  have  not  only 
added  considerably  to  the  stock  of  rules  discovered  by  his  pre- 
decessors from  Premare  down  to  Julion,  but  to  have  mode  a 
successftil  attempt  to  construct  a  complete  system  of  Chinese 
grammar.  The  following  results,  being  the  substance  of  tho 
fourth  chapter  of  Book  L,  may  bo  considered  tho  basis  upon 
which  his  detailed  work  has  been  built  up.  With  regard  to 
words  we  distinguish: — 

(a.)  their  fundamental  meaning:  whether  they  designate 
individuals,  or  classes,  qualities,  numerals,  actions,  or  con- 
ditions, etc.  It  is  from  their  fundamental  meaning  that 
we  derive  the  catpgories  of  words  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  noun,  adjective,  verb,  etc.;  and 

(b,)  the  function  they  i)erforni  in  a  sentence,  upon  which  it 
depends  whether  they  be  used  as  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  etc., 
or  whether  we  have  to  take  them  as  representing  tile  case  of  a 
noun,  the  comparative  degree  of  an  adjective,  gender,  mood,  or 
tense  of  a  verb,  etc.  Thus  we  consider  ^  ta,  great,  as  coming 
within  the  category  of  adjectives,  whether  it  may  or  may  not 
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temporarily  perform  the  functions  of  a  noun,  meaning  **  great- 
ness," of  an  a  I  verb,  meaning  "in  a  great  measure,"  or  of  a 
verb,  meaning  to  "  magnify." 

We  consider  the  category  as  permanently  attaching  to  the 
word,  though  the  functions  it  i>erforms  may  change. 

The  whole  grammar  which  follows  is  based  ni)on  syntax, 
which  again  consists  of  a  few  rules,  more  or  less  obligatory, 
of  position.  The  construction  of  a  sentence  is  at  once  the 
first  object  of  analytical  research  and  of  the  synthetical  use 
of  the  language. 

I.  Subject  and  predicate  are  essential  parts  of  a  grammatical 
sentence;  the  expression  of  the  copula  (or  substantive  verb)  is 
not  essential.  The  subject  precedes  the  predicate:  I  wang^  king, 
0  yueh  to  speak =2^0/4/7  yueh  the  king  said;  JJ  ^  min  an, 
the  people  (are)  quiet 

II.  A  verb  precedes  its  object.  Prepositions  are  verbs  both 
as  regards  their  origin  and  their  syntactic  treatment,  f^  g 
chih-kuo^  to  govern  the  country;  ft  f^  ^  ;5l  shu  neng  chlh 
chihy  who  may  know  it?  jh  JK  tl  chih  yujeuy  to  have  a  firm 
stand  in  humanity.     This  rule  is  not  without  exception. 

III.  A  grammatical  part  of  a  sentence  (Satztheil)  may 
consist  of  two  or  more  words  placed  together  co-ordinate  to 
each  other.  Co-ordination  may  be  either  cumulative,  as  "  A 
and  B,"  or  alternative,  as  "A  or  B."  Ul  ^  shan  haiy  hill 
and  sea;  ^  $J»  nei  waiy  within  and  without,  within  or  without ; 

:S  ^  *^''*  /^>  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^f  right  and  wrong;  ^  ^  erh 
san^  two  or  three. 

IV.  A  word  by  which  another  word  is  determined  precedes 
the  latter: 

(a.)  Genitive:  75  ii\J  ^^^  '*^*^>  your  heart;  5c  *?  ^^^^  ^^^» 
the  son  of  heaven. 

(b.)  Adjectives:  ^  J^  sJieng  jen,  holy  man;  ]^  ^  ta  fu, 
great  man,  dignitary. 

(c.)  Numerals:   0  JjT  ssU/ang,  the  four  quarters. 
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(d.)  Adverbs:  7{^  jSi  pu  chih,  not  to  know;  ^  /JJ  3}J  *Ao 
pU  laiy  why  not  coming  ?  ^  H  H  W  ^  ^  ^"  j^  ^^^  sheng 
wu  shen,  I  daily  thrice  examine  my  person  (myself). 

V.  Apposition  is  formed  by  simply  placing  words  together. 
%^  ti  Yao.  the  Emperor  Yao;  ^  I  wen  wang=VfQii  rex, 
ue.  Wen,  who  was  then  king. 

VI.  It  seems  natural  and  is  as  necessary  to  the  Chinese 
mind,  as  it  is  to  ours,  to  begin  a  sentence  with  that  part 
of  it  which  is  to  form  its  subject.  *  In  connexion  with  this 
point  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  thing  we  mean 
to  speak  of  in  a  sentence,  the  psychological  subject^  is  not 
always  identical  with  the  grammatical  subject  (our  nominative 
case),  as  it  may  fall  together  with  any  other  part  of  speech, 
such  as  a  word  denoting  time  or  place,  or  even  the  gram- 
matical object,  a  genitive  belonging  to  the  latter,  etc.  Such 
words  have  to  be  considered  as  standing  outside  the  syntactical 
connexion  and  must  be  given  an  absolute  position,  Chinese  in 
this  respect  resembles  French  in  a  phrase  like  "  votre  frfere, 
j'ai  de  ses  nou voiles,"  etc. 

In  narrative  speech  time  is  as  a  rule  mentioned  first;  place^ 
follows  and  then  the  subject  of  the  action  done.  5|^  't  ^  ^  § 
^  ^  2}&  ch^in  chH^yueh  hsing^yu  shu-lao-tsui^  in  the  autumn 
during  the  seventh  month,  at  Sing-yu,  Shu-lao  died.  Ch^an" 
ch'i  IX,  12,  3. 

VIL  If  two  or  more  words  combine  to  form  one  part  of  a 
sentence  they  are  to  be  treated  syntactically,  as  one  word^ 
(generally  a  noun),  though  in  their  relation  to  each  other 
they  retain  their  mutual  dependence.  Thus  even  a  complete 
sentence  may  be  made  dependent  of  a  certain  preposition, 
or  be  dependent  as  a  genitive  of  a  following  word  *  i^X  ^"^ 
JH  H  ]|^  i  chi  yU  li  i  ku^  by  cause  of  "  their  being  bound  by 
rule  and  law."  This  capacity  of  sentences  performing  as  it 
were  the  functions  of  words,  is  one  of  the  most  important 

♦  China  Review,  Vol.  V,  1877,  p.  386. 
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peculiarities  of  the  language,  and  a  most  powerful  agent  in 
the  expression  of  thought,  both  as  regards  strength  and 
elegance. 

VIII.  Sentences  frequently  close  with  certain  particles 
having  an  affirmative,  interrogative,  eta,  force:  TJ  ^  k^o-^huf 
potest^ne?  licet^ne?  TJ  JJl  k^o^yeh^  potest  (licet)  sane. 

IX.  In  other  respects  the  position  of  words  in  a  sentence  is 
not  influenced  by  its  relation  as  a  simple  or  compound,  affirma- 
tive, interrogative,  imperative,  etc.,  clause. 

The  following  remarks  will  be  endorsed  by  many  who  have 
been  attempting  to  parse  Chinese  sentences,  especially  in 
modem  documentary  prose. 

**A8  a  matter  of  importance  in  Chinese  syntax,  we  have  to 
mention  the  frequent  suppression  of  the  grammatical  svhjecty  in 
lieu  of  which,  according  to  circumstances,  a  personal  pro- 
noun has  to  be  supplied.  Such  sentences,  though  logically 
complete  (and  therefore  intelligible),  are  grammatically 
incomplete,  and  many  difficulties  arise  from  this  con- 
tradiction. The  words  ^  ^  pu-kaUy  not  to  dare,  may, 
as  they  stand,  be  translated  as  implying  the  first,  second,  or 
third  person,  singular  or  plural,  or  any  mood  of  the  verb. 
The  translator  who  renders  them  by  "  I  do  not  dare,'*  or  by 
**he  did  not  dare,"  or  indeed  in  any  other  manner,  adds  some 
accidental  element;  he  introduces  the  grammatical  relation 
though  it  be  not  contained  in  the  expression.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  translation  of  most 
other  grammatical  examples  considered  apart  from  the  context 
to  which  they  belong."  * 

In  the  two  divisions  following  the  introductory  one.  Books 
IL  and  III.,  an  exhaustive  system  of  Chinese  grammar  is  con- 
structed on  a  two-fold  basis.  The  author  calls  it  the  Analytical 
and  Synthetic  system.  In  the  former  an  attempt  is  made  to 
construct  an  organic  building  by  defining  the  grammatical 


•  China  Review,  Vol.  V,  1877,  p.  387. 
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phases  of  the  language,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  derived 
from  the  principles  upon  which  the  language  is  based.  These 
chiefly  consist  in  the  rule  of  position,  assisted  by  auxiliary 
words  the  meaning  of  which  is  again  dependant  upon  position. 
The  Synthetic  system,  on  the  other  hand,  forming  Book  III, 
of  the  work,  may  be  called  the  synonymical  part  of  the  gram- 
mar, inasmuch  as  it  shows  what  means  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  language  to  express  certain  ideas. 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  enumerate  even  the  main  chapters 
of  these  two  divisions,  the  methodical  arrangement  of  which, 
quite  apart  from  the  exhaustive  material  contained  in  them, 
throws  considerable  liglit  on  the  scientific  study  of  Chinese. 
In  the  Analytical  part  one  chapter  treats  of  the  position  of 
words  and  of  auxiliaries;  another  on  the  definition  of  the 
parts  of  speech.  This  latter  chapter  abounds  with  new  ideas 
and  plausible  remarks.  The  principle  explained  by  Julien  as 
the  elasticity  of  Chinese  words  is  detailed  in  a  really  scientific 
manner.     A  Chinese  word  may  be  used  as 

(cu)  A  nouTiy  when  it  represents  either  the  subject  or  the 
object  in  a  sentence; 

(b.)  A  verb^  when  it  represents  the  predicate, 

(c.)  An  adverb,  when  it  is  added  as  a  determinative  to 
either  a  verb  or  an  adjective; 

(d.)  An  adjective  ("adnominal"  word),  when  it  appears  as 
the  attribute  of  a  noun  or  of  a  part  of  speech  corresponding 
to  a  noun. 

Another  chapter  of  importance  is  that  on  "  the  division  of 
sentences  and  clauses,"  including  remarks  on  the  use  of  rhythm, 
antithesis,  and  parallelism  for  purposes  of  division.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  written  language,  the  absence  of  all  punctua- 
tion causes  this  point  to  be  of  the  gratest  value  to  those  who 
wish  to  understand  a  Chinese  text.  Quite  a  number  of  words 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  treat  as  empty  signs  (HsU-tze) 
perform  indeed  no  other  service  than  that  of  dividing  sentences. 
Thus  JJly  ^,  bI^,  j§>  etc.,  are  always  found  at  the  close  of  a 
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sentence;  n')»  X»  ?E»  iSfc,  ^  JIU*  4^  ^,  etc.,  are  generally 
placed  at  the  head.  I  may  add  that  in  modern  documentary 
Chinese,  many  characters  may  almost  be  regarded  as  marks 
of  punctuation.  Besides  those  mentioned  by  von  der 
Gabelentz,  we  find  as  taking  the  place  of  quotation 
marks:— 5:  S»  ^  ffli  ^t&»  etc.;  that  of  a  period,  all  the 
characters  found  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
only.  The  well-known  ^  of  despatches  may  in  many  eases 
be  said  to  express  what  printers  call  a  "new  paragraph.** 
All  the  adversative  particles  such  as  |^,  jjift,  /]^^,  ^10^9 
fS»  'Ilt5  etc.,  naturally  imply  what  we  would  often  mark  by 
a  comma  or  a  semicolon;  this  applies  also  to  the  words  separa- 
ting the  main  clause  from  the  bye-clause  in  conditional,  causal, 
concessive,  etc.,  periods,  such  as  |{I),  (JJ,  ||,  HJ,  (after  a  con- 
cessive clause),  lit,  and  others. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  what  we  may  call  a 
special  idiom  of  the  Chinese  language, — the  power  of  expressing 
logical  divisions  by  rhythm,  antithesis,  and  parallelism. 
Rhythm,  which  in  Western  languages  is  confined  to  the  poetical 
style,  plays,  in  Chinese,  a  great  part  even  in  the  prosiest  of  prose. 
An  ordinary  notice,  found  on  the  street  corners  of  a  city  in 
Fukien,  the  most  trivial  communication  to  the  public,  reads 
like  a  poem  on  account  of  the  rhythmical  arrangement 
of  its  characters.  Every  clause  has  a  fixed  number  of 
characters,  say  four,  five,  six,  or  seven,  which  is  an  important 
assistance  in  the  logical  division,  coinciding,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  grammatical  pauses.  Rhythm,  antithesis,  and 
parallelism  are  in  many  cases  the  only  key  to  open  up 
passages  otherwise  quite  unintelligible.  "By  knowing  the 
rules  of  position,"  says  von  der  Gabelentz,  *"  **I  know  what 
I  have  to  look  for  at  the  head,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  sentence.  But  where  can  I  find  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  a  sentence  ?     Occasionally  certain  particles  will  serve  as  a 

♦  "  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  chincsischen  Grammatiken,''  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Gorman  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  605. 
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guide.  But  what  am  I  to  do,  if  there  are  none — which  often 
happens?  In  such  cases  I  run  my  eye  over  the  text,  not 
caring  how  many  unknown  characters  it  may  contain;  I 
discover  here  a  parallelism^  there  an  antithesis,  begin  to  count 
the  number  of  characters  being  followed  by  the  same  word, 
and  soon  find  the  key  is  in  my  hands.  You  see,  the  proceed- 
ing is  as  superficial  and  formal  as  possible;  the  sifting  of 
its  material  part  follows  afterwards.  But  what  have  I 
done,  then?  I  have  simply  discovered  the  stylistic  pattern  the 
author  has  had  before  his  mind  when  writing ;  I  am  beating 
the  time  before  knowing  the  tune.** 

Book  III.,  containing  the  synthetic  system,  is  mainly  built 
up  on  the  grammatical  heads  of  Western  languages,  though  in 
a  manner  widely  different  from  the  superficial  way  in  which 
some  writers  have  attempted  to  force  the  Chinese  language 
into  the  forms  of  German  or  French.  Unfortunately,  such 
attempts  to  decline  Chinese  nouns  and  to  conjugate  Chinese 
verbs  (a  mistake  into  which  even  the  great  Morrison  has 
fallen  in  his  "  Chinese  Grammar,"  the  only  feeble  work  he  has 
produced,)  has  brought  the  application  of  a  Western  method 
to  the  study  of  Chinese  into  discredit  with  many.  Neverthe- 
less it  is,  if  applied  in  the  general  philosophic  manner  of  von 
der  Gabelentz's  synthetic  system,  best  adapted  to  introduce 
into  the  secret  of  Chinese  construction  all  those  who  have  no 
reason  to  look  back  with  regret  to  the  grammatical  lessons  of 
their  college.  The  terms  of  Western  grammar,  it  is  true, 
will  oftien  mislead  by  not  covering  exactly  what  we  wish  to 
say  in  using  them.  This  is  a  deficiency  which  to  a  small 
extent  applies  even  to  our  own  languages.  The  grammatical 
categories  as  they  were  made  the  basis  of  our  present  method 
of  analysing  language  by  the  philosophers  of  the  stoic  school 
are  in  many  cases  no  more  than  names  of  accidental  phases  of 
the  languages.  Everybody  imagines  he  has  a  clear  idea  of 
what  the  term  Genitive  means,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  only 
the  symbol  for  some  kind  of  dependency  in  which  one  word 
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may  be  in  relation  to  another;  in  amorfilii  and  amor  dei 
we  see  genitives  of  two  very  diflferent  kinds,  and  yet  nobody 
questions  the  right  of  the  language  to  express  both  by  the 
same  form.  We  are  therefore  quite  free  to  comprise  de- 
pendence of  different  kinds,  expressed  in  Chinese  by  ante-posi- 
tion, as  one  phase  of  tlie  language,  and  to  compare  this  to  the 
Western  genitive,  because  some  or  most  of  the  relations 
expressed  by  it  may,  in  some  or  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
be  rendered  by  that  case.  It  is  quite  natural,  apart  from  the 
logical  necessity  which  often  suggests  comparison  with  our 
traditional  grammar,  that  the  student  trained  in  Western 
terminology  should  declare  with  Julien  that  "sans  ce  langage 
de  convention,  il  lui  serai t  impossible  de  traitor,  k  son  point 
de  vue,  de  la  Grammaire  chinoise."  Western  terminology, 
it  must  be  admitted,  does  in  many  cases  fail  to  describe  the 
real  logical  relation  of  certain  phases  of  tlie  Chinese  language ; 
but  this  is  a  deficiency  which,  on  fathoming  the  bottom 
of  grammatical  philosophy,  may  be  said  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  English  as  from  any  other  Western  language. 
It  is,  however,  a  great  convenience,  and  indeed,  to  us  the  only 
handle  by  which  we  can  get  hold  of  certain  idioms.  It  may 
be  as  fictitious  and  may  as  much  depend  on  a  special  stand 
point  as  the  terminology  of  constellations  is  fictitious  with  regard 
to  the  real  position  of  the  stars;  but  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
the  writer  on  grammatical  subjects  as  such  terms  as  Orion, 
Centaurus  or  Ursa  are  to  the  astronomical  student. 

F.  HIRTH. 
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At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  27th  of  January,  1882, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Office  Bearers  for  the 
year: — 

•  G.  James  Morrison,  Esq.,  President. 

Rev.  W.  Muirhead,  1    yr-     r>     '^    -. 
Jos.  Haas,  Esq.,         j   Vtce-Presidents. 

T.  S.  SouTHEY,  Esq.,  IFon.  Sec.  ^  Treasurer. 

•  Max  Slevogt,  Esq.,  Bon.  Librariaru 

D.  C.  Jans''.n,  Esq.,  Hon.  Curator. 

•  Thos.  W.  Kin'Gsmile,  Esq., 
p.  g.  von  m ollendorff,  esq., 

A.  ViSSIERB,  FsQ., 

A.  J.  Little,  Esq., 

E.  K.  Buttles,  Esq., 

•  A.  B.  Stripling,  Esq., 

Throe  vacancies  occurred  in  the  Council  during  the  year, 
viz:  Mcs.srs,  Vissiere,  Buttles,  and  P.  G.  von  Mollendorff 
who  left  Shanghai ;  these  vacancies  were  filled  by  Messrs. 
C.  Inibault-Huart,  F.  Ilirth,  Ph.  D.,  and  K.  J.  Streich, 
res[)ectively. 

•  Ko-clccted. 


>-  Councillors. 
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Four  General  Meetings  c)f  the  Society  were  held  during  the 
year  and  the  following  papers  were  read:  — 

1. — 27th  January^  "  A  Report  of  the  third  International 
Coiiorress  at  Venice,"  by  Lieut.  Kreitner. 

2. — 3ist  Afarch,  "Notes  on  the  Geolopy  of  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Nagasaki/'  by  H.  B.  Guppy,  M.B.,  Surgeon 
R.N. 

3ist  March,  "On  fresh  water  on  sand  banks,"  by  Capt 
F.  W.  Schulze. 

3.— 29th  Aiignst,  ''The  Hoppo  Book  of  1753,"  by  F. 
Hirth,  Ph.  D. 

4. — 7th  November,  "  On  Soochow  and  the  neighbouring 
country,  by  C.  Imbault-Huart. 

Seventeen  Ordinary  Members  were  elected  during  the  year. 
Five  ordinary  members  resigned.  There  were  on  the  list  of 
the  Society  on  the  31st  December,  1882,  fourteen  Honorary, 
twenty-six  Corresponding,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
Ordinary  Members. 

The  revised  Rules  were  passed  at  a  General  Meeting  held 
on  the  7  th  November  and  came  into  force  forthwith. 

The  second  part  of  the  Society's  Journal  for  1881  was 
issued  in  March  and  the  first  part  of  the  Journal  for  1882  in 
October. 

Mention  was  made  in  last  year's  Report  of  a  proposal  to 
re-publish  the  older  Journals  now  out  of  print ;  although  a 
considerable  number  of  members  subscribed,  the  work  could 
not  have  been  undertaken,  but  for  the  liberality  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  Inspector  General  of  Chinese  Customs.  It  is  expected 
the  publications  will  be  issued  at  an  early  date. 

An  appeal  made  during  the  course  of  the  year  for  contribu- 
tions of  articles,  was  readily  responded  to  by  various  of  the 
most  prominent  sinologues.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
supply  will  increase  and  that  the  learned  circles  of  Peking  and 
Hongkong  will  not  fail  to  continue  to  send  us  the  valuable 
results  of  their  painstaking  and  highly  interesting  sinological 
researches. 
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The  report  of  the  Treasurer  and  a  List  of  the  Members 
are  appended. 

Shanghai,  27th  February,  1883. 


ai'rwsurer's  |lrport. 


To  tlie  President  and  Council  of  the 

China  Branch  of  the  Rotal  Asiatic  Societt. 

Gentlemen, 

In  accordance  with  article  20  of  the  Society's  Rules  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  rendering  to  you  an  account  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Society. 

From  the  enclosed  'Statement  of  Accounts'  it  will  be  seen 
that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  the  Society  was  credited 
with  the  sum  of  ^218^^^^^,  and  that  during  the  year  the  receipts 
amounted  to  1^19050/^^^,  and  consisted  of  the  usual  annual 
subscriptions  mentioned  in  detail  on  the  appended  lists,  and 
the  income  from  the  sale  of  Journals.  1  may  mention  that 
^^ISOj^y^y  has  been  received  for  duplicate  volumes  of  the 
Chinese  Repository  sold  to  the  German  Legation  at  Peking. 

Subscriptions  collected  represent  the  sum  of  $1B0  against 
$650  received  on  the  previous  year.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  movements  and  shifting  about  of  resident  and  non- 
resident members  this  is  very  encouraging,  as  it  shows  the 
interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society. 

Although  the  income  has  been  in  excess  of  former  years, 
yet  on  the  other  hand  the  expenditure  has  been  unusually 
heavy,  amounting  as  it  does  to  ;$l,148^'|y,  and  of  this  sum 
$\fi5Z-^js  h^s  been  paid  out,  showing  a  balance  of  ^120-j^^<'j 
which  has  been  duly  lodged  in  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai 
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Bank;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  out  of  tliis  credit  balance, 
the  sum  of  $0-i-^j^f^  has  to  be  deducted  in  payment  of  Messrs. 
Noronha  &  Sons'  outstandinij  account. 

Tlie  cost  of  printinn;  Re})orts,  circulars  Ac  has  amounted  to 
$\3S;  but  perhaps  I  should  explain  that  the  printing  of  Lieut. 
Kreitner's  paper  has  been  included  under  this  heading,  and 
that  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  revised  rules 
to  supply  new  members  for  some  years  yet  to  come. 

Remittances  from  the  Root  sellers,  for  sale  of  Journals, 
have  not  up  to  moment,  come  to  hand. 

Uncollected  subscriptions  from  non-resident  members  amount 
to  ^'290.00,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  these  arrears  will 
brino-  in  more  tlian  about  /!>  150.1)0. 

After  this  date  the  Society  will  receive  a  rent  of  Tla.  100 
per  annum  from  the  Shaiinhai  Library. 

In  accordance  with  the  revised  rules  which  came  into  force 
durin^^  the  year  under  review,  the  institution  for  Life  member- 
ship has  been  introduced. 

Your  Treasurer  has  to  reorret  that  at  the  present  time  none 
of  the  paying  members  have  availed  tiiemselves  oFthat  benefit, 
which  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  short  time  tliat 
has  elapsed  since  the  Rules  have  l)een  issued. 

With  regard  to  the  Museum,  the  accounts  will  show  a 
credit  balance  of  ,$100jV?t  on  31st  December  1882,  which 
sum  has  been  lodged  in  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Bank. 

The  receipts  have  consisted  of  the  usual  liberal  grants  made 
bv  the  English  and  French  Municipal  Councils  and  of  the 
very  accc})table  donation  of  ^20  from  Mgr.  Delaplace. 

The  expenditure  has  been  greater  than  in  previous  years, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  higher  wages  paid  to  the  Taxider- 
mist. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  Council  have  decided  to 
increase  his  salar}'  to  ^10.00  a  month,  provided  that  he  devotes 
the  whole  of  his  time  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  institute: 
heretofore  the  Taxidermist  had  been  allowed  the  privilege  of 
undertaking  outside  work. 
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Tbe  Tremsarer  has  to  regret  that  he  has  been  unable  to  pay 
interest  on  the  monev  borrowed  finom  the  Committee  of  the 
Kecreation  Fund  in  ISTo,  but  it  is  hoped  the  funds  will  admit 
of  interest  being  paid  at  the  end  of  the  present  year, 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  S.  SOUTHEY, 

Hon,  Treasurer,  C.  B.  of  R^A.S. 

Shanghai,  31st  January,  1883. 
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LIST  or  MEMBERS, 

Corrected  up  to  3/6t  December^  i883. 


HONORARY. 


His  Majesty  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Alcock,  Sir  Rutlierford,  k.c.b,,  London. 

Hint,  Sir  Robert,  K.C.M.G.,  Peking. 

Lo;^<i:e,  Kev.  J.,  d.d.,  l.l.d.,  Oxford. 

Medluirst,  Sir  Walter  H.,  K.C.B.,  London. 

Parkes,  Sir  Harry  S.,  K.C.B.,  K.c.M.G.,  Peking. 

Prejcnalsky,  Col.  N.,  St.  Petersburg. 

Kichtliofen,  Baron  Ferdinand  von,  Leipzig. 

Seward,  The  Hon.  Georcre  F.,  U.S. 

Sliadvvell,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  F.  A.,  K.C.B.,  Melksham,  Wilts. 

Wade,  Sir  Thomas  F.,  k.c.b.,  London. 

Williams,  Rev.  S.  Wells,  l.l.d..  New  Haven,  U.S. 

Wylie,  Alex.,  Esq.,  London. 

Yule,  Col.  H.,  C.B.,  London. 
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CORRESPONDING. 


Bastian,  Prof.  Dr.  A.,  Berlin. 

Bretschneider,  E.,  Esq,,  m.d.,  St  Petersburg. 

Cox,  Uev.  Josiah. 

Delaplace,  Mgr.  L.  G.,  Peking. 

Edkins,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  Peking. 

Fritsche,  H.,  Esq.,  ph.  d.,  St  Petersburg, 

Fryer,  John,  Esq.,  Shanghai. 

Giles,  Herbert  A.,  Esq. 

Gordon,  Col.  C.  G.,  as. 

Hance,  H.  F.,  Esq.,  ph.  d.,  Whampoa. 

Happer,  Rev.  A.  r.,  d.d.,  Canton. 

Hepburn^  J.  C,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Yokohama. 

John,  Rev.  Griffith,  Hankow, 

Keischke,  Dr.  Ito,  Tokio. 

Kreitner,  Lieut.  G.,  Chevalier  de. 

Lindau,  wirkl,  Leg.-Rath  Dr.  R.,  Berlin. 

Lockhart,  W.,  Esq.,  m,d.,  London. 

Macgowan,  D.  J.,  Esq.,  m.d.,  Wenchow. 

Martin,  Rev.  W.  A.  P.,  d.d.,  l  L.D.,  Peking. 

McCar^ee,  D.  B.,  Esq.,  m.d.,  New  York. 

McClatchie,  Rev.,  Thos.,  m.a.,  London. 

Moule,  Right  Rev.  G.  K.,  d.d.,  Hangchow. 

Muirhead,  Rev.  W.^^  ShanghaL 

Rondot,  Natal  is,  Esq.,  Lyons. 

Schereschewskj,  Right  Rev.  S.  L  J.,  D.D. 

Sz6(h(''nyi,  Count  Bela,  Zinkendorf,  Hungary. 

Williamson,  Rev.  A.,  L.L.D. 
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MEMBERS. 


Acheson,  Jftniea,  Esq. 
A^rar,  Luis  d\  Esq.  * 

A I  ford,  K.  G.,  Esq. 
Ailen,  E.  L.  B.,  Esq. 
Allen,  H.  J.,  Rsq. 
Amelunxen.  E.  A.  von,  Esq. 
Anderson,  G.  0.,  Esq. 
•Andersen,  N.  P.,  Esq. 
*Arnoiix.  Count  G.  d' 
Ayrton,  W.  S.,  Esq. 

Baber,  E.  C,  Esq. 
Baesler,  Jos.,  Esq. 
*Ball.  J.  Dyer.  Esq. 
Hamford.  Rev.  A.  J. 
•Rirt,  VVni.,  Esq. 
*Bredon,  M.  Boyd,  Esq.        f 
Bristow,  H.  B.,  Esq. 
Brosche,  H.,  Esq. 
Brown,  J.  McLeavy,  Esq. 
Brvner.  J.,  Esq. 
Bushell.  S.  W.,  Esq.,  m.d. 
Butclier,  Very  Ilev.  C.11.,D.D. 
Buttles,  Prof.  E.  K. 

Callado,  His  Ex.,  E. 
Coi^net,  F.,  Esq. 
Cooper,  W.  M..  Esq. 
Cooverjee,  P.,  Esq. 
Coj'des,  Auofust  C,  Esq. 
Coughtrie,  J.  B.,  Esq. 

Doichton-Braysher,  C,  Esq.  * 
Dennys.  H.  L..  Esq. 
*lJmitrevsky,  P.  A.,  Esq. 
Dodd,  .J.,  Esq., 


Dowdall,  C,  Esq. 
Drew,  E.  B.,  Esq. 

Eitel,  C  J.,  PH.  D. 

raraor(5,  E.,  Esq. 
Fauvel,  A.  A.,  Esq. 
Ferguson.  His  Ex.,  J.  H. 
Ferirusson,  T.  T.,  Esq. 
Usher,  H.  J.,  Esq. 
Forbes,  F.  B.,  Esq. 
Frater,  Alex.,  Esq. 

Gardner.  C.  T.,  Esq. 
Gil  de  Uribarri,  Ramiro,  Esq. 
Giquel,  P.,  Esq. 
Glover,  G.  B.,  Esq. 
Goldsmith.  B.,  Esq. 
Grant,  P.  V.,  Esq., 
Gubhay.  R.  A.,  Esq. 
Guppy,  H.  B ,  Esq.,  M.B. 

Haas,  J.,  Esq. 
Ha^ue,  E.  P.,  Esq. 
n anbury,  T.,  Esq. 
Henderson,  Ed.,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Henderson,  J.,  Esq. 
Henry,  A.,  Esq  ,  M  D. 
Ilippisley,  A.  E  ,  Esq. 
Hirth,  F.,  Esq.,  pn.  d. 
Hjousbcry,  E.,  Esq. 
Hobson,  H.  E.,  Esq. 
Hoetink,  B.,  Esq. 
Holt,  Rev.  W.  S. 
Hosie,  Alex.,  Esq.,  M.A. 
How,  A.  J.,  Esq. 


♦  Elftctecl  since  issue  of  last  list  of  members  (April,  1882). 
f  Life  Member. 
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Hubbe,  p.  G.,  Esq. 

Imbault-Huart,  C,  Esq. 

Jamieson,  G.,  Esq. 
Jansen,  D.  C,  Esq. 
Johnson,  F.  B.,  Esq. 
Johustony  J.^  Esq.,  M.D. 

Kincrsmill,  T.  W.,  Esq. 
Kleinwachter,  F.,  Esq. 


*  Reinsdorf,  F.,  Esq. 
Rhein,  J.,  Esq. 
Rivint^ton,  Charles,  Esq. 

•  Robinson,  E.,  Esq. 
Rocher,  E.,  Esq. 
Ruegi^,  E.,  Es(j.,  L.L.D. 
Russell,  The  Hon.  James. 

Sampson,  T.,  Esq. 
Samson,  J.,  Esq. 
Saunders,  W.,  Esq. 


Kleinwachter,  G.  H.  J.,  Esq.    Sciierzer,  F.,  Esq. 


Kopsch,  H.,  Esq. 
Krauss,  A.,  Esq. 
Krey,  W.,  Esq. 

Little,  A.  J.,  Esq. 
Little,  L.  S.,  F]sq.,  m.d. 
Low,  E.  G.,  Esq. 

Macintyre,  Rev.  John. 
Maignan,  H.,  Esq. 
Mann,  James,  Esq.,  m.d. 
*  Mertz,  C,  Ksq.,  Ph.  d. 


Schmidt,  C,  Esq. 
Schultz,  Capt.  C.  A. 
Schulze,  F.  W.,  Esq. 
^eckendurff,  Baron  Edm.  von, 
Shinagawa,  E.,  Esq. 
Slevocrt,  M.,  Esq. 
Smith,  The  Hon.  Cecil  C. 
Soutliey,  T.  S.,  Ksq. 
Starkev,  Reg.  D.,  Esq. 
Stent,  G.  C,  Esq. 
Streich,  K.  1.,    Esq. 
Stripling,  A.  B.,  Esq. 


Mollendorft;  O.  F.  yon,  Esq.,  {Sutherland,  H.,  Esq. 


PH.  D. 


Mollendorff;  P   G   von,  Esq.    banner.  P.,  Esq. 
Morrison,  G.  J.,  Esq.  rp^^^^  ^^    ^^  j^^q^ 


•  Nye,  Gideon,  Esq. 
Owen,  Rev.  G.  S. 

Parker,  E.  H.,  Esq. 

*  Patersson,  J.  W.,  Esq. 

♦  Perry,  W.  W.,  Ksq. 
Pichon,  L.,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Pitman,  J.,  Ksq. 
Piancy,  V.  Collin  de,  Esq. 

•  Poli,  G.  D.,  Esq. 
Pollock,  John,  Esq.,  M.D. 


Toda,  E.,  Esq. 

Vissifere,  A.,  Esq. 

Washbrook,  W.  A.,  Esq. 
Watters,  T.,  Esq. 
Wetmore,  W.  S.,  Esq. 
White,  F.  VV.,  Esq. 
Wicking,  H.,  Esq. 
Wilcox,  R.  C,  Esq. 
♦  Wilson,  J.  H.,  Esq. 
Wood,  A.  G.,  Esq. 


Reid,  David,  Esq. 


Youd,  F.,  Esq. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

Corrected  up  to  Sist  December^  1888. 


E.  B.  Drew,  Esq.,  Presidisnt. 

Jos.  Haas,  Esq.,  "I  j^.     -d     -j    ^ 

F.  HiRTH,  Esq  ,  Ph.  d.    /  ^««^^'-««^». 

T.  S.  SouTHET,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  &  Treasurer, 

E.  Robinson,  Esq.,   Hon.  Librarian. 

J.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Curator  of  Museum. 

Esq.       "1 
,  Esq.      f 


G.  James  Morrison,  Esq. 

Thos.  W.  Kingsmill,  Esq.      i  ^       .„ 

M.  Slevogt,  Esq.,  ^  Councillors. 

C.  Deiqhton  Bray&her 


,  Esq. } 


REVISED    RULES 


OP  THB 


CHINA    BRANCH 


OP  THB 


ROYAL   ASIATIC   SOCIETY 

Instituted  24ih  September^  1857. 


Parsed  at  a  General  Meeting  held  on  the  7th  November ^  i882. 


I -NAME  AND  OBJECTS. 

1.  The  Name  of  the  Society  shall  be  "The  China  Branch 
OF  THE  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
The  Nobth-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  b( 
The  investigation  of  subjects  connected  with  China  and 

the  neighbouring  countries. 
The  holding  of  Meetings  at  which  papers  relating  to 

such  subjects  shall  be  read  and  discussed. 
The  issuing  of  a  Journal  and  other  publications. 
The  maintenance  of  a  Library  and  Museum. 

II.-MEMBERSHIP. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of"  Members,"  "Correspond- 
IMG  Members,"  and  ''Honorary  Members." 

4.  Each  Candidate  for  election  as  a  Member  must  be 
proposed  and  seconded  by  two  Members  of  the  Society,  and  his 
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name  together  with  those  of  his  proposer  and  seconder  must 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  who  will  submit  the  proposal  to  the 
Council  at  their  next  Meeting.  The  Council  shall  decide 
upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of  Candidates^  and  the  names 
of  those  elected  shall  be  announced  at  the  Gbn£BAL  Meeting 
next  ensuing. 

5.  Honorary  Members  and  Corresponding  Members 
must  be  [)roj)osed  by  the  Council  at  a  General  Meeting^  and 

elected  at  the  General  Meeting  next  ensuing. 

6.  The  Secretary  shall  send  to  each  newly  elected  Member 
of  the  Society  (of  any  chiss)  a  Certificate  of  Membership 
totiethcr  with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society  and  a  List 
of  M  embers. 

7.  The  Subscriptions  to  the  Society  shall  be  as  follows — 

Members,  resident  in  Shungliai ^10  per  annum. 

„        non-resident     „         $  5    „        „ 

Any  of  the  above  subscriptions  may  be  compounded  for  by 
one  payment  of  ^'50. 

Honorary  Members  and  Corresponding  Members  pay 
no  subscription. 

8.  The  first  annual  payment  of  Members  elected  in  No- 
vember and  December  shall  be  considered  to  extend  to  the 
second  Slst  of  December  following  their  election. 

9.  Resident  Members,  on  leaving  Shanghai,  may  have 
their  names  transferrea  to  the  class  of  non-residents;  but  any 
Member  who  remains  in  Shanghai  for  six  months  during  any 
year  shall  pay  his  subscription  as  a  resident  Member. 

10.  All  subscriptions  shall  be  payable  in  advance,  and  any 
Member  whose  subscription  for  any  year  is  unpaid  on  the  30th 
of  June  of  the  following  year  shall  be  considered  to  have 
resigned  his  membership;  but  this  rule  may  be  suspended  in 
any  particular  case  by  a  vote  of  the  Council. 
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11.  Members  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  Society  shall 
continue  to  be  h'ahle  for  any  sums  due  by  them  to  the  Society 
including  their  annual  subscription  for  the  year  in  which  they 
signify  their  intention  to  withdraw. 

Ill.-OFFICERS. 

12.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be — 
A  President, 

A  Senior  and  a  Junior  Vice-President, 
An  Honorary  Secretary, 
An  Honorary  Treasuier, 
An  Honorary  Librarian, 
An  Honorary  Curator, 

but  any  one  Officer  may  perform  the  duties  attaching  to  two 
offices. 

IV.-CGUNCIL. 

13.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  current  year,  and  four  Members  of  (council. 

14.  The  Officers  and  Members  of  Council  fjr  the  current 
year  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and  shall  hold 
office  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting;  but  vacancies  among 
the  officers  or  Members  of  Council  occurrnig  during  the  year 
shall  be  filled  up  by  a  vote  of  the  remaining  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers of  Council,  provided  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Pre- 
sident his  functions  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Senior  Vice- 
President  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  or  in  case  of  the 
President's  absence  until  his  return. 

15.  The  Duties  of  the  Council  shall  be — 

To  administer  the  affairs,  property,  and  trusts  of  the 
Society. 

To  decide  upon  the  admission  of  Candidates  as  **Mem- 

BMiS.'' 
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To  propose  Honobart  Members  and  CoRRESPONDiNa 
Members  for  election. 

To  decide  upon  the  eligibility  of  papers  to  be  read 
before  the  General  Meetings. 

To  select  papers  for  publication  in  the  Journal  and  to 
supervise  the  printing  and  distribution  thereof. 

To  select  and  purchase  books,  specimens,  Ac.,  for  the 
Library  and  Museum. 

To  accept  or  decline  donations  or  gifks  on  behalf  of  the 
Society. 

To  present  to  the  Society  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  office  Reports  of  the  proceedings  and  con- 
dition of  the  various  departments,  and  of  the  So- 
ciety generally. 

And  jEienerally,  to  do  such  things  as  may  be  required  for  the 
welfare  and  proper  management  of  the  Society,  and  to  make 
and  enforce  such  bye-laws  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  above  requirements. 

16.  The  Council  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness once  a  month,  or  oftener,  if  necessary,  and  at  all  such 
Meetings  five  shall  be  a  qnorunu  In  case  of  an  equality 
of  votes  on  any  question  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

17.  The  Hon.  Treasurer  may  pay  the  monthly  Museum 
account,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  Hon.  Curator,  and  ho 
may  on  his  own  authority  pay  any  incidental  expenses  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars  between  any  two  Council  Meetings, 
reporting  the  same  to  the  Council  at  their  next  Meeting. 

18.  As  early  as  possible  in  each  year,  and  in  any  case 
before  the  31st  January,  the  Hon.  Treasurer  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Council  statements  of  the  Receipts  and  Dis- 
bursements of  the  Society  for  the  preceeding  year,  ending 
on  the  3 1st  December,  and  in  such  statements  the  receipts  and 
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disbursements  on  account  of  the  Museum  shall  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  other  receipts  and  disbursements. 

« 

V.-MEETINGS. 

19.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  as  early  in  each 
year  as  practicable,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  the  15th 
February.  At  this  Meeting  the  outgoing  GonNCiL  shall  present 
to  the  Society  the  Report  and  financial  statements  of  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  and  the  Reix)rts  of  the  various  departments  prepared 
by  the  Officers  having  control  of  them ;  and  the  officers  and 
Members  of  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected. 

20.  Genebal  MEBTTNRa  shall  be  held,  when  practicable, 
once  a  month  ,  or  oftener,  if  expedient,  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  the  reading  and  discussing  of  papers  approved  by  the 
Council,  and  conversation  on  topics  connected  with  the  general 
objects  of  the  Society.  Whenever  practicable,  notice  of  the 
subjects  intended  to  be  introduced  for  discussion  by  any 
Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  before 
the  Meeting. 

21.  At  all  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Chairman  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

22.  Visitors  may  be  admitted  to  the  Meetings  of  the 
Society,  but  no  visitor  shall  be  allowed  to  address  the  Meetings 
except  by  invitation  of  the  Chairman. 

VI.-PUBLICATIONS. 

23.  A  Journal  shall  be  published,  when  practicable, 
every  year  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council.  It  shall 
comprise  a  selection  of  the  [m[)ers  read  before  the  Society,  the 
Reports  of  the  Council,  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  and  other 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  such  other  original  matter  as  the 
Council  ahull  deem  ex^icJioiit  to  publish. 
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24.  Eveiy  Membbr  who  has  paid  his  subscription  for 
the  current  year,  and  every  Honobabt  Membbb  and  Cob- 
BESPONDiNG  Membeb  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Journal 
for  the  year,  deliverable  at  the  place  of  issue^  and  to  a  copy  of 
other  publications  directed  for  distribution. 

25.  The  CouNOiL  shall  have  power  to  present  copies  of 
the  Journal  and  of  other  publications  to  other  Societies  and 
to  distinguished  individuals,  and  the  remaining  copies  shall  be 
sold  at  such  prices  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct 

26.  Tweniy  copies  of  each  paper  published  in  the 
Journal  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Author,  and  the 
Council  shall  have  power  to  sanction  the  publication  in  a 
separate  form  of  papers  or  documents  laid  before  the  Society. 

27.  All  papers  accepted  by  the  Society  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  Society,  unless  the  Council  allow  the  right  of 
property  to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  contributors. 

VII.-AMENDMENTS. 

28.  Amendments  to  these  Rules  must  be  proposed  in 
writing  to  the  Council  who  shall,  after  notice  given,  lay  them 
before  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society.  A  Committee  of 
resident  Members  shall  thereupon  be  appointed  in  conjunction 
with  the  Council  to  report  on  the  proposed  Amendments  to 
the  General  Meetinq  next  ensuing,  when  a  decision  may  be 
taken. 


CHINA.  BRA-NCH   OF  THE 

ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

(Founded  1857.) 


I. — Rules  for  the  issue  of  Boohs  from  the  Library. 
IL — List  of  Additions  to  the  Library  for  the  six 

m  

months  ending  80th  June^  1881. 

in. — List  of  Societies,  Public  Institutions,  etc. 
exchanging  Publications  with  the  Society. 


CHINA  BRANCH  OF  THE 
ROYAL   ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 


for  the  issue  of  Books  from  the  Library.* 


Rule  I. — The  Library  is  open  daily  from  9  to  11  a.m.  and  from 
4  to  7.80  p.m.,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted. 

BuLE  II. — The  circulation  of  the  books  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Shanghai  Library. 

Rule  III. — Books  are  issued  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Shang^hai 
Library  only.  Members  are  not  allowed  to  pass  them  from 
one  to  another,  nor  to  lend  them  to  non-members. 

Rule  IV. — Members  are  not  to  have  more  than  three  works  at  a 
time,  nor  keep  any  books  longer  than  21  days. 

Rule  V. — Works  of  reference  and  certain  rare  and  valuable 
books  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Library  Building, 
nor  are  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  circulated  until 
the  volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

Rule  VI. — When  the  time  allowed  for  the  perusal  of  a  work 
has  expired,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Library  within  24 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  a  notice  that  it  is  required  at  the 
Library,  or  a  fine  of  half  a  dollar  per  day  will  be  exacted. 

Rule  VII. — Members  are  responsible  for  the  carefiil  preservation 
and  safe  return  of  all  books  issued  to  them,  and  they  will 
be  required  to  make  good  any  loss  or  damage  in  these 
respects. 

♦  The  Library  is  in  charj^e  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gale,  Librarians  to  the 
Shanghai  Library,  Upper  Yiien-ming-yiien  Road,  No.  1.  Periodicals  and 
new  books  received  by  the  Society  are  exhibited  in  the  Readiug  Room  of  the 
Shanghai  Library. 


KuLE  VIII. — If  a  work  or  any  portion  of  it  should  be  lost  or 
damaged,  defaced  by  writing  or  otherwise  injured,  the 
member  to  whom  it  was  issued  will  be  responsible  for  its 
whole  cost  whatever  that  may  be. 

BuLE  IX. — The  infraction  of  any  of  these  rules  will  be  followed 
by  the  withdrawal  from  a  member  of  his  privilege  of  taking 
books  out  of  the  Library,  and  the  payment  of  all  penalties 
or  other  amounts  due  will  Yfe  enforced  in  any  way  that 
may  be  thought  fit. 

BuLE  X. — The  Council  of  the  North-China  Branch  of  the  Boyal 

Asiatic  Society  may  at  any  time  call  in  all  books  and  may 

cease  to  issue  them  for  such  periods  as  the  interests  of  the 

Society  may  require. 

For  the  purposes  of  rules  IV  and  VI,  each  volume  of  the 

Transactions  of  any  Learned  Society  or  similar  publication  shall 

be  counted  as  one  work,  but  under  rule  VIII  a  member  may  be 

called  upon  to  replace  a  whole  series  unless  the  volumes  can  be 

obtained  separately. 


lAst  of  Works  added  to  the  lAUary  of  the  North- China 

Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  during 

the  six  months  ending  30th  June,  1884. 


I.     Transactiona  of  Learned  SocietUM  and  Periodical  PubUcatitmt, 

889. — Statistical  Society  (London). 

Journal,  8vo.    Vol.  XLII.,  1879. 

840. — ^RoTAL  Geoobaphical  Society  (Ix)Ndon). 
Proceedings,  8vo.    Vol.  XXL,  1876-77. 
do.  New  Series,  Vol.  I.,  1879. 

846. — Soci^T^  DB  GioGRApniB  (Paris). 

Bulletin,  8to.    VI.  Series,  Vol.  XIX.,  1880. 
do.        do.  Vol.  XX.,      „ 

851. — Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesbllsghaft  (Lsipzio). 
Zeilschrift,  8vo.    Vol.  XXXIU.,  1879. 

852. — Veeein  fCr  Erdkunde  zn  Dresden. 

Jahresberichte,  8vo.    Vols.  XVI-XVII.,  1878-80. 

870. — E.  Preussische  Akademie  der  Wissbnschaften  zn  Berlin. 
Monatsberichte,  8yo.     1874. 
do.  do.      1880. 

873. — OBiENTALiscnES  Museum  (Vienna). 

Oesterreichische  Monatsschrif  t  f  iir  den  Orient,  4to.   Vol.  V.,  1 879. 

879.— B.  ACCADEMIA  DEI  LlNCEI  (RoME). 

Atti,  Serie  III.,  Transunti,  4to.    Vol.  IV.,  1879-80. 

879a. — Justus  Perthes'  Geooraphische  Anstalt  (Gotha). 

Dr.  A.  Petermann's^Mittheilungen,  4to.    Vol.  XXVL,  1880. 

879b. — Frankjurter  Vbrein  fVr  Geooraphib  und  Statistic* 
Jahreabericht,  8to.    Vols.  XXXVU-XLV.,  1872-80. 

879c. — Verein  fCr  Erdkunde  zu  Metz. 

Jahresbericht,  8to.    Vols.  I-II.,  1878-79. 

880. — American  Oriental  Society  (New  Haven). 
Jonrnal,  8to.    Vol.  X.,  1880. 


896.— North-China  Bbanch  of  the  Rotal  Asiatic  Society  (Shanghai) 

Journal,  8vo.    New  Series,  Vol.  XFV.,  1 879. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  North-China  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  (including  the  Library  of  Alex.  Wylie, 
Esq.),  systematically  classed.  By  Henri  Cordier.  Shanghai, 
1872,  8vo. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  North-China  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  (including  the  Library  of  Alex.  Wylie, 
Esq.),  systematically  classed.    Shanghai,  1881,  Syo. 

899. — Asiatic  Society  op  Japan  (Yokohama). 
Transactions,  8vo.    Vol.  VIII.,  1879-80. 

909. — The  Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal. 
Shanghai,  8vo.    Vols.  VII-XL,  1876-80. 

914. — Statistical  Department,  Imp.  Maritime  Customs  (Shanghai). 
Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  for  the  year  1880 ;  Part  U. 
Statistics  of  the  Trade  at  each  Port.    Shanghai :  1881,  4to. 

918. — Statistical  Department,  Imp.  Maritime  Customs  (Shanghai). 
Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  for  the  year  1880:  Part  L 
Abstract  of  Trade  and  Customs  Reyenne  Statistics.    Shanghai: 
1881,410. 

920a. — The  China  Review:  or.  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East. 
Hongkong,  8vo.    Vols.  IV-VIII.,  1876-80. 

920b. — Translation  of  the  Peking  Gazette  for  1878.  Reprinted  from  the 
" North-China  Herald."    Shanghai:  1879,  8vo. 

920c. — The  Far  East.  A  monthly  Journal,  illustrated  with  Photographs. 
Edited  by  J.  R.  Black.  New  Series,  Vols.  I-II.,  1776-77,  bound 
in  1.    Shanghai:  4to.    (  Without  the  Photographs), 

Note. — Periodical  Publications  are  announced  in  the  List  qf  Accessions  as  soon 
as  a  volume  is  completed, 

U.     MiscAlaneous  Works. 

I9a. — The  Religions  of  China.  Confucianism  and  T&oism  described  and 
compared  with  Christianity,  by  James  Leqge.  London:  Hodder, 
1880,  8vo. 

By  the  Author. 

43 A. — The  works  of  Confucius:  Containing  the  original  text  with  a  trans* 
lation.  Vol.  I.,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  the  Chinese 
language  and  character,  by  J.  Marshman.  Serampore:  Mission 
Press,  1809,  4to.     I  Vol.  (the  only  one  published)  bound  in  2. 

By  D.  C.  Jansen,  Esq. 


70a.— Die  BevolkcrtiTig  der  Erde.    Jahrlicho  Cbersicbt  fiber  neae 
recbnangen,  Gebietsverandernngen,  ZablnDgen  and 
der  Bevolkcrung  auf  der  gesammten  ErdoberfUicbe. 
goben  von  E.  Behm  und  H.  WAanxi^    Vol.  YL    Gotiift:  Pertb 

1880,  4to. 

By  the  Pablisber. 


128.— Beport  of  the  Superintendent  of  tbe  United  States  COAst 

8b owing  tbe  progress  of  tbe  work  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  wi 
June,  1877.     Washington:  1880,  4to. 

By  tbe  U.  S.  Coatt  Snnrey  Office. 

139. — Anales  del  Ministerio  de  Fomento  de  la  Bepublica  Mezicana. 
III.     Mexico:  1880,  8vo. 

By  tbe  Ministerio  de  Fomento. 

204a. — A  Grammar  of  the  Hindnstani  Langaage.    By  John  Shaxxspi 
London:  Cox,  4to.     (No  title  page). 

By  D.  C.  Jansen,  Esq. 

2d6A.— An  Index  to  Dr.  Williams'  "  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Langnage."    Arranged  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  SystmS' 
of  Orthography.    By  James  Acheson.   Hongkong  and  Shanghai? 
Kelly  &  Walsh,  1879,  8vo. 

By  tbe  Author. 

242a. — Dentsch-Chinesisches  Conversationsbuch  nach  Joseph  Edkins'  ''Pro- 
gressive Lessons  in  the  Chinese  spoken  language,"  iibersetat^ 
erliiatert  and  theilweise  umgearbeitet  von  Joseph  Haas.  Shang- 
hai: Mission  Press,  1870,  8vo. 

By  the  Author. 

287a. — The  Firagana,  or  Japanese  Ennning-band  Writing.  A  Beriew  of 
it<«  most  usual  forms  with  addition  of  the  Chinese  Characters  from 
which  they  are  derived.  By  J.  Hoffhann.  2nd  Bd.  Leyden: 
SythofF,  1861  (1  Sheet). 

By  Joseph  Haas,  Esq. 

82  9a. — Die  Verwandlnngcn  des  Abu  Seid  von  Serug  oder  die  Makamen  des 
Hariri  von  Fbiedbigh  RtJcKEBT.  6.  Anfl.  Stuttgart:  Cotta, 
1878,  l2mo. 

Presented. 

474a. — Fr.  Schmidt's,  P.  v.  Glehn's  und  A.  D.  Brtlkik's  Heisen  im 

Gebiete  des  Amurstromes  und  aaf  der  Insel  Sacbalin  (Beitrage 
znr  KenntnisB  des  russischen  Keiches,  Vol.  XXV).  St.  Petersburg: 
1868,  8vo. 

By  Thomas  Hanbury,  Esq. 


L. — Report  on  the  Irrawaddj  River,  by  R.  Gordon.  Rangoon:  1879-80, 
fcp.  3  vols.  bd.  in  1.    With  an  Atlas  of  31  Plates. 

By  the  Public  Works  Dept.,  Br.  Borma. 

. — A  Retrospect  of  Political  and  Commercial  Affairs  in  China  daring 
the  five  years  1873  to  1877.  Edited  by  R.  S.  Gdndrt.  Shang- 
hai: N.-C.  Herald  Office,  1878.  8vo. 

Presented. 

. — China.  Ergebnisse  eigener  Reisen  and  daranf  gegriindeter  Stndien 
von  Ferdinand  Freiherrn  ton  Richthofsn.  Erster  Band. 
Einleitender  Theil.    Berlin:  Reimer,  1877,  4to. 

By  the  Author. 

,. — The  Treaty  Illegality  of  the  Transit  Diles  and  Leking  Taxes  actually 
levied  by  the  Chinese  Government.  By  Thomas  T.  Fergusson. 
Shanghai:  N.-C.  Herald  Office,  1876,  8vo. 

Presented. 

;. — The  Great  Famine:  Report  of  the  China  Famine  Relief  Conunittee. 
Shanghai:  1879,  8vo. 

Presented. 

!. — Treaties  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  China,  Japan, 
Lewchew  and  Siam,  Acts  of  Congress,  and  the  Attorney-General's 
opinion,  with  the  decrees  and  regulations  issued  for  the  guidance 
of  U.  S.  Consular  Courts  in  China.  Published  by  Authority. 
Hongkong:  1862,  8vo. 

Presented. 

, — ^The  Tagores  ot  Calcutta.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Indian  Mirror." 
Calcutta:  1880,  8yo. 

By  Dr.  S.  M.  Tagore. 

—A  General  Catalogue  of  Books,  arranged  in  classes,  offered  for  sale  by 
Bernard  Quabxtgh.    London:  1868,  8yo. 

By  E.  Toda,  Esq. 

L. — Bibliotheca  Oriental  is  or  a  complete  list  of  Books,  Papers,  Serials 
and  Essays,  published  in  England  and  .the  Colonies,  Germany 
and  France,  on  the  History,  Languages,  Religions,  Antiquities 
and  Literature  of  the  East.  Compiled  by  Charles  Friederici 
Leipzig:  Schulze,  8vo. 

Vol.  I-III,  1876-78  (including  also  Geography). 
„    IV,  1879. 

Purchased. 

B. — Vierteljahrs-Catalog  aller  neuen  Erscheinungen  im  Felde  der  Litera- 
tur  in  Dcutschland.  Kach  don  Wissenschaften  geordnet.  Vol. 
XXXV.,  1880.    Leipzig:  Hinrichs,  8vo, 

Presented. 


Missing  Works  returned  to  the  Library  after 
completion  of  Catalogue, 

240a. — Chiaese  Dialogues,  Questions,  and  Familiar  Sentences,  literallj" 
rendered  into  Enj;lish,  with  a  view  to  promote  Commercial  Inter- 
course, and  to  assist  beginners  in  the  language.  By  the  late  Retd. 
Dr.  Medhurst.  Revised  by  his  son.  Shanghai:  London  Mission. 
Press,  1863,  8vo. 

240b. — Ji-Tch'ang-ICeou-T'eou-Hoa.  Dialogues  Chinois  ^  I'osage  de  PE- 
cole  specialo  des  Langues  orientales  vivantes  pnblies  avec  ono 
traduction  et  un  vocabniaire  chinois-fran9ais  de  tons  les  mots  par 
M.  Stanislas  Julien.  I.  Partie:  Texte  chinois.  Paris:  Daprat, 
18C3,  8vo. 

399a. — Souvenii*s  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie  eib  le  Thibet  pendant  les 
annecs  1844,  1845  et  1846  par  M.  Hue,  Ancien  Missionaire  Apos- 
toliquo.     3.  Ed.,  2  vols  ,  12mo.     Paris:  Gaume,  1857. 

420a. — An  authentic  Account  of  an  Embassy  from  the  King  of  Greafc 

Britain  to  the  Emperor  of  China; together  with  a  Relation. 

of  the  Voyage  undertaken  on  the  occasion taken  chiefly  froni. 

the  Papers  of the  Earl  of  Macartney Sir  Erasmus  Gower' 

by  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart.    London:  G.  Nicol,  1797, 

2  vols.,  4to.     With  Folio  Atlas. 

583a. — lledendacgschc  Historic,  of  Tcgenwoordige  Stact  van  alle  volkems 

erst  in  *t  Eugelsch  beschrcven  door  Tn.   Salmon;    Nn 

vertaelt  en  merkelyk   vermeerdert  door   M.  van   Goch,  M,   D- 
I.  Deel.  (China,  Japan,  etc.)    Amsterdam:  Tirion,  1729,  8vo. 

716a. — Reports  on  Anioy  and  the  Island  of  Formosa,  by  C.  W.  Le  Gendrb* 
Washington:   1871,  8vo. 

740a. — Illustnitions  of  China  and  its  People.  A  Scries  of  200  Photographs, 
with  letterpress  descriptive  of  the  places  and  people  represented. 
By  J.  Thomson.  London:  Sampson  Low,  1873-74,  4  yoIs.,  roy. 
folio. 


Note. — In.  the  new  Edition  of  the  Catahgne  (published  188 1 J  two  numbarMare 
prefixed  to  each  volume^  but,  in  procuring  works  from  the  Libtaty,  membtrr 
are  requested  to  use  the  outside-n umbers  only,  which  wiU  bejbvnd  ta 
run  through  from  TV'*.  1  to  I^o.  991. 

In  preparation: — A  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  Library  nf  the  North^Ckina 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (comprising  the  works  on  Natural 
History). 

Shanghai,  1st  Jnly,  1881. 

M.  SLEVOGT, 

Hon.  Librarian^ 

North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
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I^EPOR,T 

OF   THE 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHINA  BRANCH 

OF    THE 

ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY, 

For  the  Year  1883. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  lield  on  the  27th  February  1883, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Office  Bearers  for  the 
jear: — 

E.  B.  Drew,  Esq.,  President. 

Jos.  Haas,  Esq.,  \  vice-presidents 

F.  HiRTH,  Esq.,  Ph.  D.   J  ^'"^  ^^^«^^'^«*- 

T.  S.  SouTHEY,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer, 

E.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Librarian. 

H.  L.  Smith,  Esq.,  m.d.,  lion.  Curator  of  Museum. 

G.  James  Morrison,  Esq., 

Tho.  W.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  f  ^       .« 

,,    C3  T?  >  Councmors. 

M.  Slevogt,  Esq., 

C.  Deiqhton-Braysher,  Esq., 

During  the  month  of  November,  Dr.  H.  L.  Smith  resigned 
the  curatorship  of  the  Museum,  owing  to  his  departure  from 
Shanghai ;  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson. 

Six  general  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  during  tho 
year,  and  the  following  papers  were  read : — 

1. — 9th  January  J  *'  W  hat  did  the  Ancient  Chinese  know 

about  Rome  and  Greece?"  By  Dr.  J.  Edkins. 
2. — 27th  Ftbrnary^   **A   Corcnn   Manuscript  of  tho    17th 
Centurv,  relatin^j  to  the  manners  and  custcmis  of  that 
Country."     Translated  by  Monsieur  F.  Scherzer. 


11  BEPORT  OF  THE  G.  B.  OF  THE  B.  A.  S« 

3. —  i7th  April,  "Researches  into  tlie  Physical  Geography 
ami  Geology  of  Formosa."    By  Mr.  G.  H.  J.  Klein- 

wiichter. 

■ 

4. — 8th  Novemhei'^  "The  Relative  Claims  of  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism  to  be  considered  the  Religion  of  China, 
and  the  nuinher  of  Buddhists  in  the  World."  By  the 
Rev.  A.  P.  Ilapper,  d.d. 

5. — 22nd  November f  "  Some  Notes  of  a  trip  to  Corea  in  July 
and  August,  1883."     By  Mr.  G.  James  Morrison. 

C. — 3?'d  DrcPTYiherj  **  Notes  on  a  recent  journey  to  Szechuen, 
and  on  the  leading  geological  features  of  the  Yangt^je 
Valley."     By  Mr.  A.  J.  Little. 

One  corresponding  member,  and  nine  ordinary  members 
were  elected  during  the  year;  six  members  resigned. 

There  were  on  the  list  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  December 
1883,  14  honorary,  27  corresponding,  and  138  ordinary 
members. 

The  Council  rec:ret  havinnr  to  record  the  death  of  two  mem- 
hers,  viz:  Mr.  A.  Sim  who  died  at  Shanghai  on  the  18th 
Janunry,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Hague  who  died  at  Cannes  on  the 
8th  December. 

it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  meetings  of  1883  were  better 
attended,  and  greater  interest  evinced  in  the  papers  that  were 
read  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time  past. 

Of  the  three  volumes  to  be  re-printed,  one  is  completed  and 
will  be  sent  out  to  subscribers  and  exchanixes  immediatelv. 
The  ro-printing  of  the  remaining  two  volumes  has  not  yet 
been  commenced,  as  the  printers  were  fully  occnpied  with  the 
Journal  for  1883,  but  the  Council  are  now  endeavouring  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  them  to  complete  at 
an  early  date  the  re-j)ublication  of  the  two  volumes  out  of  print, 
without  interference  with  the  publleaticm  of  the  annual  vol- 
umes. The  Council  have  to  apologise  for  the  late  appearance 
of  the  Report  for  1882,  which  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
The  first  part  of  the  Journal  for  1883  is  nearly  completed  and 


REPOBT  OF  THE  C.  B.  OF  THB  B.  A.  S.  lU 

the  Council  are  glad  to  report  that  they  have  sufficient  papers 

iu  hand  to  commence  at  once  with  the  printing  of  the  Journal. 

Subjoined  are  the  Treasurer's,  and  the  Librarian's  lleports,* 

1. — A  lleport  by  the  Curator,  prepared  in  September  1884,  wiU  also  be 
found  subjoined  to  the  reports  named  above. — Editorial  Committee, 


IV  BBPORT  OF  THE  C.  B.  OF  THE  B.  A.  S. 


i^Mar)Urw*8  Jie^orl. 


To  the  President  avd  Council  of  the 

China  Brancu  of  tub  Kotal  Asiatic  Society, 
Gentlemen, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  renderincr  an  account  of  the  finan- 
cial conch'tion  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1883  now  ended. 

From  the  enclosed  ''Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure," 
it  will  bo  seen  that  ou  the  Ist  January  1883,  the  Society  was 
credited  with  the  sum  of  ,^120.66,  and  that  during  the  year 
the  receipts  amounted  to  ^861.29,  and  were  derived  from  the 
usual  annual  subscriptions,  sale  of  Journals,  rent  from  the 
Shanghai  Library,  etc.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  ;$723.52 ; 
and  the  balance  added  to  the  amount  brought  over  from  last 
account  leaves  the  sum  of  ^$258.43  in  favor  of  the  Society  on 
the  31st  December  1883. 

1  may  mention  that  under  the  heading  "Expenditure**  the 
sum  of  ;?94.70,  paid  to  Messrs.  Noronha  &  Sons  for  printing, 
stood  over  from  last  year's  account,  and  that  j^96.41  have  been 
paid  out  in  repairs  to  the  premises. 

Tlie  cost  of  re-printing  Journal  Vol.  V.,  of  1868,  which 
amounted  to  ,$379.60  is  a  large  item  in  the  expenditure,  but 
a  portion  of  this  sum  will  be  refunded  later  on  or  as  soon  as 
the  Hon.  Librarian  has  collected  the  subscriptions  for  re-print- 
ing those  journals  now  out  of  print. 

With  regard  to  the  Museum,  the  accounts  will  show  that 
the  sum  of  ,$106.62  stands  to  its  credit  on  the  31st  December 
1883.  I  regret  that  the  funds  have  admitted  of  only  one 
year's  interest  on  the  loan  borrowed  from  the  Recreation 
Fund  being  paid,  as  the  interest  to  date  is  still  three  years  in 
arrears. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  S.  SOUTHEY, 

Hon.  Sec.  jr  Treasurer^  C.B.oftke  R.  A.  S^ 

Shanghai^  31st  January  1884. 
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Jibrariau's  Sirpoit 


To  the  President  and  Council  of  tlie 

China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Gentlemen, 

There  has  been  h'ttlc  to  call  for  remark  in  the  position  of 

the  Library  during  the  year  1883.     I  regret  that  I  have  not 

found  it  possible  to  continue  the  work  of  indexing,  ably  begun 

by  my  predecessor  Mr.  Max  Slevogt. 

During   1883     the  following  Societies  have  entered  into 

correspondence  with  this  one  on  the  terms  of  interchange  of 

publications:  — 

1. — The  ^'Ornitholooischer   Verein   in   Wien."     Address: 
Gustavus  von   Hayek,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  1st  Secretary 
Vienna,  Marokkanergasse,  3. 
2. — The  ''Society  dcs  Ktudes   Indo-Chinoisos  de  Saigon.** 
3. — The  **  Soci(5te  do  Geographic  de  Uochefort'* 
The  Journal  of  the  Society  is  })rinted  to  the  end  of  1882, 

being  volume  XVII ;  volume  XVIII  (1^83)  is  half  finished, 

and  will   [)robably  be  published   before  May   1st,  while   the 

materials  for  volume  XIX  (1884)  are  well  in  hand. 

Ed.   ROBINSON, 

Hon.  Librarian  for  1883. 

Shanghai,  March  14th  1884. 
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djurator's  gcpii' 


To  the  President  and  Council  of  the 

China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Gentlemen, 

The  lust  Report  was  published  in  1882,  but  I  am  unable  to 
carry  it  on  from  that  date,  having  only  assumed  charge  of  the 
Museum  in  February  last  During  the  present  year  our  col- 
lection has  not  been  increased  to  any  great  extent,  but  we 
have  to  thank  numerous  friends  for  sundry  contributions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  as  of  s})ecial  interest  some 
large  snakes,  including  a  Cobra  from  Wenchow  presented  by 
Count  D'Arnoux,  and  also  a  small  Alligator  from  Wuhu,  now 
alive  at  the  Museum,  presented  by  Mr.  B.  C.  G.  Scott. 

A  full  account  of  this  interesting  reptile,  the  A/lioator  5t- 
nensis,  will  be  found  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal, 
published  in  1878,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  1. 

About  half  a  dozen  new  species  of  birds  have  been  added, 
and  also  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Michie's  Deer  (Lophotragus 
Michianus)  from  Ningpo. 

The  collection  of  birds,  I  regret  to  say,  I  found  in  a  far  from 
satisfactory  condition,  many  of  them  being  in  a  hopelessly 
dilapidated  state;  in  this  climate  skins  require  constant  care 
and  attention  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of  insects 
and  damp,  and  without  such  care  they  speedily  become  ragged 
and  unsightly  objects  of  no  interest  or  value. 

Most  of  the  spare  skins  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  per- 
fectly useless,  and  it  was  necessary  to  throw  them  away :  but 

1. — This  report,  it  will  ho  observed,  was  jrunie  at  a  later  date  than  those 
which  precede  it  in  the  present  volume  ;  it  is  puhlishcd  here,  however,  to 
afford  readers  of  fhe  Journal  the  latest  information  possiihle  respecting  the 
condition  and  need.s  of  the  Mu&eum. — Editoiial  CommiUee* 
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arrangements  have  now  been  m«de  to  keep  all  such  in  tightly 
closed  boxes,  where  they  may  safely  remain  any  length  of 
time,  besides  which  they  are  all  dressed  with  a,  t<pecial  preserv- 
ative which  infallibly  protects  them  from  the  attacks  of  moths. 

Among  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the  cases  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  renewal  is  being  carried  out,  and  all  old  and  poorly 
mounted  skins  are  being  rejjlaced  by  others  as  opportunity 
offers;  some  70  have  thus  been  changed,  and  during  the  com- 
ing winter  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  commoner  kinds  "may  bo 
renewed.  A  careful  revision  of  the  names  has  also^becn  mado, 
and  each  specimen  labelled.  A  list  is  annexed,  which  though 
subject  to  modification  will  I  trust  be  f.>und  in  the  main  cor- 
rect ;  it  is  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  a  full  and  detailed  cata- 
logue, and  in  the  meantime  will  serve  to  point  out  not  only  wUa* 
species  we  [wssess,  but  also  those  which  we  still  lack. 

The  arrangement  of  the  species  is  bused  upon  the  order  fol- 
lowed by  tlw  Zoological  Society  of  London  in  its  latest 
published  catalogue. 

The  colK'Ction,  in  which  something  over  three  hundred 
species  appear,  is  undoubtedly  of  much  val<ie,  and  contains 
many  good  specimens;  the  group  of  Game  Birds  is  of  great 
interest,  that  of  the  Herons  is  ulmost  perfect,  and  the  Wild- 
fowl and  Birds  of  Prey  are  also  well  represented, — but  there  in 
a  marked  lack  of  warblers  and  other  small  birds,  which,  not 
coming  under  the  head  of  sport,  are  seldom  shot  and  presented. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  already  the  nucleus  of  what 
might  become  the  most  valuable  collection  of  the  birds  of  this 
■country  that  exists;  and  it  is  hoped  that  members  of  this 
society  may  be  induced  to  lend  their  assistaiKJo  iu  rendering 
it  as  complete  as  possible. 

Kesideiits  at  many  of  the  outports  ha\-e  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  sccurinnr  local  birds  which  never  visit  the  Shanorhai 
district,  and  doul)tIcss  if  this  were  l>rought  under  their  notice 
they  would  be  glad  to  forward  specimens  of  such  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Museum. 
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The  main  difficulty  of  course  lies  in  having  the  specimens 
sufficiently  well  skinned  to  be  of  any  use  for  mounting;  many 
skins  have  been  received  in  a  state  which  renders  them  per- 
fectly useless,  owing  to  the  flesh  not  having  been  thoroughly 
removed. 

Chinese  taxidermy  is  of  a  very  primitive  nature,  but  any- 
one who  understands  the  work  himself  can  readily  teach  a 
native  to  skin  birds  as  neatly  as  possible;  in  the  case  of  birds 
sent  from  ports  within  a  few  days  of  Shanghai  during  the 
winter  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  the  skins  removed,  so 
long  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  air  and  kept  in  shade;  they 
should  be  hung  up  by  the  legs,  and  the  very  simple  precaution 
taken  of  stuffing  the  mouth  with  wool,  tow,  or  something  soft, 
to  prevent  blood  soiling  the  feathers;  if  possible,  a  little  white 
dust  such  as  powdered  chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris,  should  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils  and  on  any  wounds. 

In  conclusion  I  cannot  do  better  than  echo  the  words  of  a 
former  Curator, — '*We  want  everything,  Mammals,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  Fishes,  in  fact  every  description  of  the  Natural 
History  of  this  country."  The  commonest  kinds  will  be  grate- 
fully received,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  no  Museum 
should  be  without  a  large  supply  of  duplicates,  and  that  such 
duplicates  nve  always  open  to  inspection  by  visitors,  who  wish 
to  make  use  of  them  for  comparison  or  study. 

F.  W.  STYAN,  r.z.s., 

Hon,  Curator  Shanyhai  Museum, 

Shanghai,  30th  September  1884. 
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LIST    OF    BIRDS 

REPRESENTED  IN  THE  SHANGHAI  MUSEUM. 


■jec" 


Order  PASSE  RES. 

Family  TURDID^. 

Genus  Turdus. 

jr.  musicus.    Song--Tbrush. 

T,  naumanni.     Nau man n's-Tli rush, 

T.  chrysolaus,     Red-breasted-Tlirush. 

T.  Fuacatus.    Dusky-Thnish. 

T.  Pallidvs.     Pallid-Thrush. 

T.  Obscurus.     Grcy-headed-Thrush. 

Genus  Merula. 
M.  Sinensis.     Chinese  Black-bird. 

Genus  Oreocincla. 
O.  Varia.    Mottled  Hill-Thrush. 

Genus  MoNTiooLA. 
Jf.  SoUtaria.    Red-bellied  Rock-Thrush. 

Genns  Myiophonus. 
M,  Cosruleu8.     Violet  Whistling-Thrush. 

Genus  Pratincola. 
P.  Indica,     Indian  Stonechat. 
A  chat  (species  undetermined.) 

Genus  Ch(emarrornis. 
C,  Leucoeephala,    White-capped  Redstart. 

Genus  Ruticilla. 
S.  FuViginosa.     Dusky  Redstart. 
R.  Aurorea,     Grey-headed  Redstart. 
22.  SchUticeps.    Blue-headed  Redstart. 
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Hen  US  ropsYCiius. 
C,  Saulnris,     Indian  Diul-binJ. 

Genus  KiioponrrLUS. 
Ji.  Pekinen^,     Pekinese  HhopopLilus. 

Genus  Acrocephalus; 
A.  Orienialis,     Eastern  Keed  Warbler. 

Genus  Cettia. 
C.  CantwnenJt.     Babbling;  Warbler. 

Several^  Wttrblers  species  undetermined. 

Genus  Requloides. 
H.  Prmrgnlns,     False  Kinglet. 

Genus  Ianthia. 
/.  Cyamiral'^^  Bluetail. 

Genus  Cyanecula. 
C.  Carulecttia,     Blue-tbroatcd  Warbler. 

Genus  Calliope. 
C,  CamUcatkensis,    Ruby-tbroated  Warbler* 

Genus  Accentor. 
A,  MontaneUus,     Mountain  Aceentor. 

Family  CINCLIDiEL 

Genus  Cinclus. 
C,  PallasH,     Brown  Dipper. 

Family  PARID^ 

Genus  Parus. 
P.  Minor,     Lesser  Tit. 

P.  Pekinends,     Pekinese  Tit. 

Genus  Acredula. 
A,  Concinna,     Red-headed  Tit. 
A.^Oluncoijpilaris,    Silver-throated  Tit. 

Genus  Panurus* 
P.  Biarmieus.    Bearded  Reed-tit. 

Genus  Liothrixi 
L.  Luttnis.    Yellow-bellied  Liothrix. 


•  *  • 
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Family  SIlTIDiE. 

Genus  Sitta. 
S,  Sinensis,     KutLatch. 

Family  CERTHID^. 

Genus  Tichodroma. 
T.  Muraria,     Wall-creeper. 

Family  MOTACILLID.E. 

Genus  Henicurus. 
H,  Sinenm.     Spotted  Forktail. 

Genus  Motacilla. 
JU,  AlbMes,     White  Wagtail. 
JU,  Ocularis,     Streak-eyed  Wagtail. 
JU.  Hodysoni,     Hodgsons  Wagtail. 
3/.  Flaou,     Yellow  Wagtail. 
M.  iSulphurea,     Grey  and  Yellow  Wagtail 

Genus  Limonidromus. 
X.  Indicvs,     Barred  Limonidromus. 

Genus  Pipastes. 
J^,  Agilis.     Eastern  Tree-pipit. 

Genus  Corydalla. 
C  Simmsis,     Chinese  Marsh  pipit 

Family  PYCNONOTID.E. 

Genus  Pycnonotus. 
J^.  Sinensis,     Chinese  Bulbul. 
JR.  Chrysorrhoides,     Red- vented  Bulbul. 
J^.  Xauthorrhous,     Yellow-vented  Bulbul. 
T*.  Juconus,    Red-eared  Bulbul. 

Genus  Spizixus. 
S,  Semitorques.     Mountain  Bulbul. 

Genus  Hypsipetes. 
JJ.  Amaurotis.    Russet-eared  BulbuL 
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Family  CRATEROPODIDiE. 

Genus  Garrulax. 
O.  Perspwilatus,     Masked  Jay-Thrush. 
O,  Pecticollis,     Collared  Jay-Thrush. 

O.  CJdnensis,     Chinese  Jay-Thrush. 

G.  Sannio,     White  checked  Jay-Thrush. 

Genus  Pteroruinus. 
P.  Davidi.     David's  Pterorhinus. 

Genus  Pomatorhinus. 
P.  Stridulus.     Small  Hvvamei. 

Genus  Leucodioptron, 
L.  Sinense.     Hwamei. 

Genus  Paradoxornis. 
P.  Ouhms.  Black-Tliroated  Paradox-binl. 
P.  GuttaticolUs,     Spotted-necked  Paradox-bird. 

Genus  Suthora. 
5.  Webbiana,     Webb's  Tit-Thrush. 

Family  ORIOLTD^. 

Genus  Oriolus. 
0.  Sinensis.     Black-naped  Oriole. 

Family  DICRURID.^. 

Genus  Buchanoa. 
£,  Leucoffent/8.     White-cheeked  Drongo, 

Genus  Chibia. 
C,  Brevirostris,    Short-billed  Drongo. 

Family  LANIDiE. 

Genus  Lanius. 
L.  Schack.    Schach's  Shrike. 
£.  SupercUiosus,    Brown  Shrike. 
i.  Tephronotus.    Dingy  Shrike. 
£.  Magnirostris*    Thick-billed  Shrike. 
X.  Bucephalus.     Bucephalus  Shrike. 
L.  Spheiwcercus.    Great  Grey  Shrike. 
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Family  AMPELID^. 

Genus  Ampelis. 
A.  Garrulus,     Bohemian  Wax  wing*. 
A.  Phcetiicoptei^a.     Red- tailed  Wax  wing-. 

Family  MUSCICAPIDiE. 

Genus  Tchitrea. 
T,  Intel,     Ince's  Paradise  Flycatcher. 
T,  Princeps.     Purple  Paradise  Flycatcher. 

Genus  Stoparola. 
S.  Melanops.     Verditer  Flycatcher. 

Genus  Cyanoptila. 
C  CyaTiomelosna,     White  bellied  Blue  Flycatcher. 

Genus  Xanthopygia. 
jr.  Tricolor,     White-browed  Xanthopygia. 
JT.  Narcisdna.     Yellow-browed  Xanthopygia. 

Genus  Butalis. 
H,  Zatirostris,     Broad-billed  Flycatcher. 

Family  PEHICHOCOTIDCE. 

Genus  Pericrocotus. 
P.  Srevirontris,     Short-billed  Minivet. 
jP.  Gnerevs.     Grey  Minivet. 

Family  HIRUNDINIDiE. 

Genus  IIirunpo. 
£r,  Gutluralis,     Eastern  House  Swallow. 

Genus  Cecropis. 
C.  Dauricits,     Daurian  Swallow. 

Genus  Chelidon. 
C.  Lagopoda,     House  Martin. 

Family  NECTARINIDiE. 

Genus  Zosterops. 
Z,  Simplex,    White-eye. 
Z,  Erythropleurus.     Red-flanked  White-eye. 
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Family  PLOCEID/E. 

Genus  Munia. 
M,  Acuticauda.     Wedge-tailed  Nutmeg*  bird. 

Fumily  FRrNGILLID^. 

Genus  Passer. 
P.  Montana,     Tree  Sparrow. 
P,  Rutiliins,     Ruddy  Sparrow. 

Genus  Cocothrastes. 
C,  Vvlgaris,     Hawfinch. 
C,  Mi'lanicrvs,     Blnck-tailed  Hawfinch. 
C.  Permnata,     Masked  Hawfinch. 

Genus  Frtngilla. 
F,  JUfwti/ringilla.     Mountain  Finch. 

Genus  Chrysomitris. 
C.  Spinvs,     Siskin. 

Genus  Chlorospiza. 
C.  Sinica,     Golden-wing*. 

Genus  Linota. 
Jj.  Canescens,     Mealy  Redpole. 

Genus  Carpodacus. 
C,  Erythrimis,     Scarlet  Bullfinch. 

Genus  Pyrrhula, 
P.  Gnseiventns,     Bullfinch. 

Genus  Loxia. 
Z.  Curviroatra.     Crossbill. 

Genus  Emberiza. 
E.  Sndocrphnhu     Grt'v-iioaded  Bunting". 
E,  Pimila,     Little  Bunting*. 
E,  Fvcata,     Painted  Bunting. 
E.  Cia.     Meadow  Bunting*. 
E.  Chides,     Clje>tnut  Huntinfr. 
E.  Eler,an-^.     Yellow-thronted  Bunting. 
E.  Leuco('qjha!a .     Pine  Bunting. 
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E,  Tristramu     Tristram's  Bunting. 
£,  Jiustica,    Kustic  Bunlinf^. 

Genus  Euspiza. 
jE*.  Aureola,     Yellow-breasted  Bunting. 
£.  Jiutilu,     Uuibns  Bunting*. 

Family  STURNIDiE. 

Genus  Sturnus. 
S.  Cineraceue.     Grey  Starling. 
S.  Sericetts.     White-headed  Starling. 

Genus  Temenuchus. 
T,  Shiendg.     Chinese  Starlet, 
T.  DauriiMS.     Daurian  Starlet. 

Genus  Acri  doth  hues, 
A.  Cristatellus,     Crested  Alvnah. 

Genus  Gracupica. 
G.  Nff/ricollis.     Black-necked  Grackle. 

Family  COHVID.^ 

Genus  Corvus, 
C.  Sinensis.     Enstern  Crow. 
C\  l^orquatus.     White-ringed  Crow. 

Genus  FiiuoiLEGus, 

F.  Pastinutor,     Eastern  Uook. 

Genus  Lycos. 
L.  Daurmis,     Pied  Jackdaw. 
L.  JJuHrictis  tjr  L,  Sej/lcctus,     A.  Hybrid  Jackdaw, 

Genus  Frkgilus. 
/I  Graculus.     Chough. 

Genus  Pica. 
P.  Media,     Eastern  Magpie. 

Genus  Cyanopolius. 
C,  Cijaiois.     Chinese  Blue  Magpie. 

Genus  Gaurulus, 
G*  S'uicmis,     Chimjse  Juv. 
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Genus  Urocissa. 
U.  Shiensis,     Chinese  Blue-pie. 

Genus  Dendrocitta. 
D.  Sinenm,     Chinese  Tree-pie. 

Family  ALAUDTD.E. 

Genus  Alauda. 
A,  Cantarella.     Lesser  Skylark. 

Genus  Melanocorypha. 
if,  Mongolica.     Mongolian  Lark. 

Family  PITTID.E. 

Genus  Pitta. 
P.  Nympha,     Ground- thrush. 

Family  CYPSELIDiE. 

Genus  Cypselus. 
C,  PeMnensis.    Pekinese  Swift. 

Genus  Ch^tura. 
C.  Caudacuta.     Spine-tailed  Swift. 

Family  CAPRIMULGID^E. 

Genus  Caprimulqus. 
C,  Jotcika,    Nightjar. 

Family  VIGIDM. 

Genus  Picus. 
P,  Mandarinus,    Great-spotted  Woodpecker. 

Genus  Yungipicus. 
Y.  Scintilliceps.     Spark-headed  Woodpecker. 

Genus  Gecinus. 
O.  GuerinL    Green  Woodpecker. 
6,  Canis,    Grey-headed  Woodpecker. 

Fa«iily  ALCEDINIDiE. 

Genus  Alcedo. 
A,  BengaUnds.     Bengalese  Kingfisher. 

Genus  Halcyon. 
jff.  SmymevAxs.    White-breasted  Kingfisher.- 
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H,  Pileatus,     Black-capped  Kingfisher. 
ff,  Chromanddianus,     Ruby  Kingfisher. 

Genus  Ceryle, 
C  Ittulis,     Black  and  White  Kingfisher. 
C  Lftt/ubris,     Large  spotted  Kingfisher. 

Family  UPUPID.E. 

Genus  Upupa. 
f71  Upops.     Hoopoe. 

Family  CORACIDiE. 
Genus  Eurystomus. 
£J,  Onentaiis.    Oriental  Roller. 

Oi-der  COCCYGES. 

Family  CUCULIDiE. 

Genus  Cucclus. 
C.  Canorus.     Common  Cuckoo. 

Genus  Surniculus. 
S  Dicruroides.     Drongo-like  Cuckoo. 

Genus  Coccystes, 
C-  CaromandtLS.     Red-winged  crested  Cuckoo. 

Genus  Centropus. 
C  Sinensis.    Grow  Pheasant. 

Order  STRIGES. 

Family  ASIONID^. 
Genus  Asio. 
jl.  Ottts.    Long-eared  Owl. 
^.  Brachyotus,    Short-eared  Owl. 

Genus  Bubo. 
H,  Maximus.    Great  Eagle  Owl. 

Genus  Scops. 
S.  Sunia.    Eastern  Scops  Owl. 

Genus  Athene. 
A.  JVhUelyi.    Whitely's  Owlet. 
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Go.nus  Lkmpigius. 
i.  Semiforqves.     Collared  Owl. 


Order  ACCIPITRES. 

Family  FALCON ID.E. 

Sub-family  PANDIO]XINyTi 

Gonus  Pandion. 
P.  Ilaliaetu*.     Osprey. 

Sub-family  CIRCINiE. 

GoTJus  Circus. 
C.  Cynvrvs.     Hen  ITarnVr. 
C.  SpfJonotus.     Striped  Harrier. 

C.  Mf'Janolenrtff,     Pied  Harrier. 
C-  JEnigitiosus,     Marsh  Harrier. 

Sub-family  BUTEONLXiE. 

Genns  Buteo, 
J7.  Japomnts,     Japanese  Buzzard. 

D.  JL'milamiH,     Great  pale  Buzzard. 
A.  Buzzard  (species  undetermined). 

Geniis  Archibuteo. 
A,  Stroplmta,     Thibetan  Koug-h-leg-ged  Buzzard. 

Geni>S    HALTAETUS^. 

J/.  Alhicilla.     White-tailed  Sea-Eag;le. 
II,  Leucoryphus.     Pallas'  Sea-Ean^Ie  ('/) 

Genus  Aquila. 
A,  CTtrj/xaetm,     Golden  Eapfle. 
A,  Mogilnic,     Imperial  Eagle. 
A,  Nceoioides.     Tawny  Ea^-Ie. 
A*  Clanffft.    Large  spotted  Eagle. 

Sub-family  ACCIPITRINiE. 

Genus  Accipiter. 
A.  NifV9.    Sparrow  Hawk. 
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Genus  Micromsus. 
M,  Stevensonii.     Stevenson's  Sparrow- Hawk. 

Sub-family  FALCONINiE. 

Genus  Falco. 
jP.  Peregrimcs.     Pereg'rine  Falcon. 

Genus  Hypotriorchis. 
Jl.  Snhlmteo,     Hobby. 
JI.  JE-iulon,     Merlin. 

Genus  Erythropus. 
JE.  Amurenm,     Rod- footed  Falcon. 

Genus  Tinnunculus. 
T.  Jfiponicus.     Japanese  Kestrel. 

Sub-family  MILVINiE. 

Genus  Milvus. 
M,  Mchinolh,     Black-eared  Kite. 

Sub-family  VULTURINyE. 

Genus  Vultur. 
V.  3fonachvs,     Cinerous  Vulture. 

Order  STEGANOPODES. 

Family  PELICAN IDiE. 

Genus  Pelecanus. 
P.  JUifrafm.     Crested  Pelican. 
J^,  Philippensu.     Philippine  Pelican. 

Family  PHALACROCORACID/E. 

Genus  Phalacrocorax. 
J^.  Carlo,     Cormorant. 

Order  HERODIONES. 

Family  ARDEIDiE. 

Genus  Ardea. 
A.  Cinerea,     Common  Heron. 
A.  Purpurea,     Purple  Heron. 
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Genus  Hehodias. 
H,  Alba.     Great  white  Ej^^ret. 
II,  Intennedia,     Lesser  white  Ej^ret. 
H,  Oarzctta,     Least  white  E<»Tet. 

Genus  Bubulcus. 
B,  Coroviandus,     BufF-backed  Heron. 

Genus  Butorides. 
2?.  Jaranicui.     Little  Green  Heron. 

Genus  Ardetta. 
A.  FluvicoUu,     Yellow-neckf  d  Heron. 
A.  Sineruns.     Chinese  Little  Heron. 
A.  Cuinamo)iea.     Cinnamon  Heron. 
A.  Eunjthma,     Chocolate  Heron. 

Genus  Ardkola. 

A.  Prasinosceles.     Red-necked  Heron. 

Genus  Nyctiahdea. 
JV\  Nycticorax,     Nijjht  Heron. 

Genus  Botaurus. 

B.  SteUaris.     Bittern. 

Family  CICONIDiE. 

Genus  Ciconia. 

C.  Nigra.    Black  Stork. 

Genus  Tantalus. 
T.  Leucoceplmlus.     Indian  Tantalus. 

Family  PLATALEIDiE. 

Genus  Platalea. 
P.  Major.     Spoonbill. 

Genus  Ibis. 
I  Nippon.    Nippon  Ibis. 
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Order  ANSERES. 

Fmiiilv  AiNATIDiE. 

Sub-familj  AIS'SEKINiE. 

Genus  Anser. 
A.  Scgefum,     Bonn  Goose. 
A.  Enfthropns.     Lesser  wliite- fronted  Goose. 
A.  Ctjgnoides,     Swan  Goose. 

Genus  Nettapus. 
JVl  Coroma)i (ill anus.     Goose  Teal. 

Sub-family  CYGNIN^ 

Genus  Cygnu». 
C,  FiTits.     Whooper. 
C.  Ue/cic'Jiii,     Bewick's  Swan. 

Sub-family  ANATlNiE. 

Genus  Tadorma. 
T,  Volpanser.     Sheldrake. 

Genus  Casarca.  ^ 
C.  Rutila.     UuJdy  Sbeldrake. 

Genus  Anas. 
A.  Soachas.     Common  Wild-duck. 
A,  ZjHOfyncha,     Yellow-nib  Duck. 

Genus  Chamdelasmu9^ 
C  Strcperus,     Gad  wall. 

Genus  Querquedula. 
Q.  Crecea,     Teal. 
Q.  Cireia.     Garganey  Teal. 

Genns  Eunetta* 
E,  Falcaia.    Falcate  Teal. 
JS.  Foi-mosa,    Spectacled  Teal. 

Genus  Dafila. 
27.     Acuta,    Pintail  Duck 

Genus  Mareca. 
Jfcf.  JPenehpe.    Widgeoa. 
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Genus  Spatula. 
S.  Clypeata.     Shoveller. 

Genus  Aix. 
A,  Galerhulata,     Maudarin  Duck. 

Sub-family  FULIGULINaE. 

Genus  Fuliqula. 
F,  Crkfata.     Tuftod  Duck. 
F.  Maiiloides.     CliiiiciJe  Scaup. 
F.  Baen,     Baer's  Duck. 
F,  Ftrina.     PucLard. 

Genus  Clanoula. 
C.  Glauc'wn,     Golden -eve. 

Genus  CEdemia. 
(E.  Fusca.     Velvet  Scoter. 

Family  ANATID/E. 

Sub-familv  MEUGLN/E. 

Genus  M  erg  us. 
M.  Merfianser.     Goosander. 
M,  Sf'rrator,     Merganser. 
if,  Albtllus,     Smew. 


Order  COLUMB.E. 

Family  COLUMBID.E. 

Genus  Columba. 
C.  Intermedia,     Eastern  Kock  Pigeon. 

Genus  Turtur. 
T,  Rup'wola,     Eastern  Turtle- Dove. 
T,  CIdtiensU,     Chinese  Turtle-Dove. 

Family  PTEHOCLID.E. 

Genus  Syrrhaptes. 
S,  Faradoxus,     PuUas  Saud  Grouse. 
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Order  GALLING. 

Family  TETRAONID.E. 

Genus  Tetraste8. 
2\  Jjonomi,     Hazel  Grouse. 

Family  PII ASIAN ID.E. 

Sub-family  PERDICINiE. 

Genus  Fuancolinus. 
F.  Sinensis.     Chinese  Francolin. 

Genus  Bambusicola. 
IS,  Tharacica,     Bamboo  Partridge. 

Genus  Coturnix. 
C.  Communis.     Common  Quail. 
C.  Clunenm.     Chinese  Quail. 

Sub-family  CACCABININiE. 

Genus  Caccabis. 
C.  Chukar.     Chukar  Partridge. 

Sub.family  PIIASIANIN^. 

Genus  Crossoptilon. 
C.  Mantchuricum.     Mantchurian  Crossoptilon. 

Genus  Phasianus. 
P.  Torquatus.     Ring-necked  Pheasant. 
P.  DecoUatus.     Ringless  Pheasant. 
P.  Reevesi.    Reeves  Pheasant. 
P.  JSUioti.    Elliot's  Pheasant. 

Genus  Thaumalea. 
T.  Picta.    Golden  Pheasant. 
T.  Amherst  ice,    Amherst  Pheasant. 

Genus  Pucrasia. 
P.  Danvini.    Darwin's  Pucras  Pheasant. 

Genus  Euplocamus. 
U.  Nycthemenis.     Silver  Pheasant. 
E.  Smnkoe.     Swinhoe's  Pheasant. 
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Genus  Ceriornis. 
C.  TemmincJiu    Temminck's  Trng^opan. 

Order  FULICARIJ^. 

Family  llkUABM. 

Genus  JRallus. 
It,  Indicus.    Indian  Rail. 

Genus  IIypotjemidia. 
H,  Striata,    Striated  Rail. 

Genus  Porzana. 
P.  Erythrothorax,     Red  Breasted  Crake. 
P.  Pygmea,     Baillon's  Crake. 
P.  Exquisita,    Exquisite  Crake. 
A  Crake  species  uncertain. 

Genus  Hydrophasianus. 
H.  Chirurgm.    Pheasant- tailed  Jacana. 

Genus  Porphyrio. 
P.  Calestis.    Purple  Water-hen. 

Genus  Gallinula. 
G.  Chloropus.     Common  Moorhen. 
O.  Pkcenicura,    White-breasted  Moorhen. 

Genus  Gallicrex. 
G.  Cristatus,    Crested  Water  Cock. 

Genus  Fulica. 

F,  Atra,    Common  Coot. 

Order  ALECTORIDES. 

Family  OTID/E. 

Genus  Otis. 
0.  DyhoTvshii.    Great  Bustard. 

Family  GRUID/E. 

Genus  Gnus, 

G.  Monachm.    White  headed  Crane. 
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Order  LIMICOL^. 

Family  CHARADUIIDiE. 

Genus  Vanellus. 
V.  Crista tuit.     Peewit. 

Genus  Chettusia. 
C  Clnerea.     Grey  Peewit. 

Genus  Charadrius. 
C  Fulcus,     Eastern  Golden  Plover. 

Genus  ^Egialites. 
^^,  Veredus,     Red-breasted  Plover. 
yU,  riacidus.     Larf>e  Hinged  Plover. 
^,  Minor,      Lesi^er  Ringed  Plover. 

Genus  HiEMATOPUS. 
II,  Osculans.     Eastern  Oyster  Catcher. 

Genus  Strepsilas. 
S.  Interpres.     Turnstone. 

Genus  Glareola. 
O.  Orienialis,     Collared  Pratincole. 

Family  SCOLOPACIDiE. 

Genus  Numenius. 
i\\  rhceopiis.     WLimLrel. 
N.  LineaUis.     Eastern  Curlew. 
A'.  Alinvtus,     Little  Curlew. 

Genus   Limosa. 
Ij.  Drecipes,    Black-tailed  Godwit. 
X.  Baeri.     Bar-tailed  Godwit. 

Genus  Pseudoscolopax. 
P,  Seimpalmatiis,     Snij)e-billed  Godwit. 

Genus  Scolopax. 
S,  llusticola.     Woodcock. 

Genus  Gallinago. 
G.  Sjlitaria.     Solitary  Snipe. 
G.  Scolopacina.     Eastern  Snipe  (Winter  Snij)e). 
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G,  Megala.     Spring  Snipe. 

G,  Hors/ieldi,     Pin- tailed  Snipe. 

Genus  Uynchea. 
jK.  Capenm,     Painted  Snipe. 

Genus  Totanus. 
T,  Calidm.     Kedsliank. 
T.  Glottis.     Greenshank. 
jT,  Ochropus.     Green  Sandpiper. 
T,  Glareola,     Wood  Sandpiper. 
T,  Incanus,     Grey  Sandpiper. 

Genus  Tringoides. 
T,  Hypolcnicus,     Common  Sandpiper. 

Genus  Tringa. 
2\  AJpina.     Dunlin. 
T.  Canvtvs.    Knot. 
T,  Crassirostfis,     Tliick-billed  Knot. 
T,  Siibarquata.     Curlew  Sandpiper. 
T,  Acuminata.     Kusset-headed  Sandpiper. 
T.  RuficoUis.     Ked-neckcd  Stint. 

Genus  Terekia. 
T,  Chierea,     Terek  Sandpiper. 

Genus  ItECUUVIROSTRA. 

R,  Acocetia,     Avocet. 

Genus  Himaxtopus. 
H,  Candidna.     Black-winged  Stilt. 

Order   GAVLE. 

Family  LARID^. 

Genus  Larus. 
L.  Occ'identaVa.     Eiistern  Herring-  Gull. 
L,  Canus.     Common  Gull. 
L.  liidihioulus.     Black-heailed  Gull. 

Genus  Thalassius. 
2\  Btnjil     Eastern  Swift  Tern. 
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Genus  Sterna. 
S.  Longipennis,    Long- winged  Tern. 

Genus  Sternula. 
S.  Sinensis,     Chinese  Little  Tern. 
A  Tern  species  undetermined. 

Family  PROCELLARIDiE. 

Genus  Puffin  us. 
I^,  Anglorunm  (?)    Shearwater. 
Storm  Petrel  (species  undetermined) 

Genus  Diomedea. 
D.  Albatrus.     Northern  Albatross. 
U.  Derogata.     Black  Albatross. 

Order  PYGOPODES. 

Family  COLYMBID^E. 

Genus  Podiceps. 
P.  Cristatus.    Great  Crested  Grebe. 
JP.  Caniutvs.    Dusky  Grebe. 
jP.  Minor.    Dabchick. 

Genus  Coltmbus. 
C  Septentrianalis,    Red-throated  Diver. 
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ARTICLE  1. 

WHAT    DID   THE    ANCIENT    CHINESE    KNOW 
OF   THE    GREEKS    AND    ROMANS/ 

BY 
JOSEPH  EDKINS,  D.D. 

IN  Dr.  BRETSCHNEIDER'S  learned  account  of  "The 
KnowledLre  possessed  by  the  Ancient  Chinese  of  the 
Arabs"  |jiibli>hed  in  London,  1871,  he  states  that  the  Chinese 
accounts  of  rorei<:^n  countries  contained  in  their  histories  are 
va<rue  and  inaccurate. 

This  is  much  to  be  lamented  but  none  the  less  must  we,  if 
we  would  inquire  into  the  past  history  of  our  globe,  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  oather  from  those  same  va^ue  and  hi- 
accurate  accounts  safe  results,  and  interesting  additions  to  cur 
own  kno\vIed<re.  There  is  little  doubt  though  he  has  said  this, 
that  Dr.  Bret^chneider  will  consent  to  the  opinion  that  the 
two  nreat  histcrical  writers  of  the  Han  dynasty,  that  of  Si-ma- 
chien  and  that  of"  Pan-ku,  have  conferred  an  unfadinor  glory  on 
the  Chinese  scholarship  of  that  period.  These  authors  did 
the  b_^st  they  could  with  the  knowledge  they  had,  and  we 
Europeans  can  now  reap  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  their  works,  although  they  contain  inexact  descriptions. 

•  licud  bet'orc  the  Soeittv  (;u  the  'Jih  Jauuury,  [663, 
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One  name  by  which  the  Roman  empire  was  known  was  Ta 
T*sin  ;^  ^.  The  reason  is  said  to  he  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  empire  resembled  the  Chinese  in  stature^  erectness  and 
upright  conduct. 

May  there  not  be  another  reason  for  this  name?  The 
Chinese  may  have  compared  the  Tsin  dynasty  with  the  Ro- 
mans on  account  of  the  rapidity  and  success  of  their  military 
expeditions,  and  the  fact  that  they  subjutrated  all  the  surround- 

<  in^  kingdoms.  The  name  first  occurs  in  the  Heu-han-shu, 
the  work  of  Fan-ye,  himself  an  author  of  the  fifth  century.  It 
is  found  only  in  the  histories  written  after  the  time  of 
Pan-ku,  the  historian  of  the  early  Han  dynasty,  and 
the  brother  of  Pan-c'hau  who  subdued  Turkestan.  But  this 
may  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for  thinking  that,  it  was  the 
Buddhists  who  entered  from  China  to  teach  their  reli^rion  that 

r  gave  the  Romans  this  name.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Nero 
A.D.  64,  that  they  first  entered  China  coming  from  Afi*ghan- 
istan,  then  called  the  country  of  the  Getae.  When  in  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus  Pins,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus 
tlie  next  Buddhists  are  mentioned,  it  was  from  Afighanistan 
and  Parthia  that  they  came,  remaining  in  China  from  A.D. 
147  till  about  A.D.   180.      The  embassy  from  Marcus  Au- 

L- relius  arrived  A.D.  166  by  Canton,  In  the  biography  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Parthian  missionaries  it  is  said  that  he  went  to 
Canton.  He  was  also  an  excellent  translator  on  account  of 
'  his  good  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language.  We  may  con- 
clude then  that  the  nameTa-t*sin  ^^  ^  for  Rome  was  adopted 
through  the  Buddhists,  and  that  the  reason  of  its  adoption  is 
to  be  found  probably  in  some  national  designation  for  Rome, 
in  some  language  current  at  that  time  in  Affghanistan  and 
vJndia. 

r-^  Referring  to  the  earlier  accounts,  Rome  can  only  be  detected 
under  the  name  ^  |f  Li-kan.  In  the  Shi-chi  we  are  told 
under  the  heading  Parthia  (called  there  ^  ^^  an  sik  or  as 
pronounced  at  Shanghai  Ersik,  the  Arsacidae)  that  west  of 
Parthia  lay  Syria  ^  |^  Dio-ti,  and  north  of  Parthia  lay  the 
Alans  and  the  country  of  Likan.     Fan-ve  identifies  Likan 

^  with  Rome.     The  Shi-ki  was  written  about  B.C.  95,  before 
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the  Romans  under  Pompey  conquered  Syria,  which  was  in 
B.C.  65,  while  Greece  was  divided  into  Roman  provinces 
about  B.C.  146,  so  that  in  the  time  of  the  Sh'i-ki  the  powerful 
nations  of  the  west  were  Parthia,  Syria,  Rome  and  Egypt. 
The  author  knew  of  all  these  except  Egypt,  and  he  designated 
them  by  names  current  in  Aifghanistan  and  Bactria  at  the  / 
time.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  the  name  by  which  the 
Parthiaiis  called  the  Romans.  If  we  did  we  might  get  light 
OQ  the  origin  of  the  term  Li-kan,  We  may  speculate  on  its 
resemblance  to  the  word  regnum,  or  Hellenikon  or  some 
other  word,  but  with  no  very  satisfactory  result  We  need 
more  kiiowledcre  of  names  current  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  Persia  and  India  before  we  can  determine  this 
point  Before  the  Chinese  made  their  way  to  the  countries 
known  as  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  the  Greeks  under  Alexander 
had  gone  there  and  left  behind  them  flourishing  colonies,  which 
had  existed  through  revolutions,  wars  and  intervals  of  peace 
for  nearly  two  centuries. 

The  conquest  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.C.  328,  was  followed  after  sixteen  years  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  kin^jdom  of  the  Seleucidae.  Bactria  was 
the  most  distant  province  of  that  empire  and  remained  so  for 
about  sixty  years.  At  this  time  the  last  Cheu  emperors  were 
reigning  feebly.  The  time  was  not  favourable  for  foreign 
intercourse,  or  the  Chinese  and  the  Greeks  might  have  learned 
to  respect  one  another  as  having  at  about  the  same  time  a 
school  of  political  philosophy  and  morals,  and  a  literature  of 
history  and  poetry. 

After  sixty  years  the  eastern  dependencies  of  the  Syrian 
Kingdom  were  snatched  away  by  insurgent  chiefs.  The- 
kingdom  of  Ansi,  or  Arsic,  as  the  Chinese  name  was  probably 
pronounced  nineteen  centuries  ago,  appeared  in  the  history  of' 
the  western  nations  as  Parthia.  Bactria  was  left  in  peace  by 
Arsaces,  and  the  presence  there  of  Greek  colonies,  flourishing 
through  the  fineness  and  fertility  of  the  climate  and  soil,  had  a 
little  before  rendered  it  possible  for  Deodotus  to  change  the 
title  and  position  of  a  satrap  under  the  Seleucidae  into  that  of 
au  independent  king.     Ills  son  made  a  treaty  with  Tiridates, 
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king  of  Partliia.  and  joined  him  in  fi<ihtincr  accainst  Syria. 
He  began  to  reign  about  B.C.  2.50,  others  say  B.C.  265. — 
See  Bayer,  Hiatoria  Regni  Grsecorum  Baetriani. 

Euthydemus,  a  native  of  Maunesia,  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  Bactrian  kinordom  B.C.  220  and  became  kini;.  He  caused 
Greek  coins  to  be  cast  for  use  in  liis  kingdom  as  liad  boen 
done  before  by  the  dynasty  of  Diodotus.  After  eleven  years 
Antiochus,  the  great  king  of  Syria,  came  eastward  with  an  army 
to  reconquer  his  old  possessions  and  destroy  the  new  kingdoms, 
Parthia  and  Bactria,  which  had  sprung  up  there.  He  defeated 
Euthydemus  in  battle  at  the  river  Arius,  in  the  year  B.C. 
207,  a  peace  was  soon  made  on  the  submission  of  Euthydemus, 
who  pleaded  that  Antiochus  would  do  well  to  leave  him  the 
title  of  king,  because  he  was  surrounded  by  powerful  tribes, 
who  would  respe«'t  him  the  more  on  account  of  it.  Antiochus 
gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Euthy- 
demus. A  treaty  of  alliance  was  made,  and  in  the  invasion 
of  India  by  Antiochus  he  was  heli)ed  by  the  king  of  Bactria. 
X    The  capital  of  Bactria  was  Zariaspa,  a  city  on  the  Oxus. 

Kuthyd'^musdied  B.C.  196  and  was  succeeded  by  Menander, 
who  conquered  the  Poiijaub  and  called  himself  on  his  coins 
king  of  India  and  Bactria.  He  was  therefore  a  powerful 
king.  In  the  year  B.C.  181  he  was  followed  by  Eucratides. 
The  kingdom  of  Parthia  was  now  increasing  in  size,  and  B.C. 
152  Mitliridntes,  king  of  that  country,  added  to  his  possessions 
Media,  Hyrcania  and  Elymais.  In  conquering  Hyrcania, 
which  is  on  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  he  became  a 
more  dangerous  neio-hbour  than  before  to  the  Bactrians  and  the 
Dahae.  Coins  of  Eucratides  of  the  date  B.C.  148  have  been 
found,  eight  years  earlier  than  the  visit  of  the  Chinese  traveller 
Chang-diien  to  Bactria,  when  China  obtained  her  first  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks.  On  the  coins  which  have  been  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  Paropamrsus,  the  mountain  chain  which 
separates  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Indus  and  Oxus,  this  king 
is  called  Eucratides  the  Great.  Baj-er  believed  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Eucratides  the  second,  but  this  view  is 
contested.  According  to  Wilson  Eucratides  was  succeeded  by 
his  sou  Heliocles.     Coins  have  been  found  with  Greek  aiid 
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Arian  inscriptions  associating  the  two  names  in  the  sovereiornty. 

The   Greek    Bactrian   kingdom  was  destroyed   B.C.    127,  ~1 
thirteen  years  after  the  visit  of  Cha:^g-c*hien  and  twenty-six  / 
years  before  the  successful  war  wa^ed  by  the  Chinese  against] 
the  native  dynasty,  which  followeil  the  Greek.  ^ 

The  Chinese  name  for  the  countrv  in  ST-ma-t*sien  and 
Pan-ku  is  ^  '^  Ta-wan.  The  ])refix  t<i  '*^reat"  is  not 
properly  part  of  the  name.  The  word  is  then  Wan,  and  this 
is  prol)al>ly  the  Indian  Yavan,  the  name  for  tlie  Greeks,  j 
borrowed  by  the  Hindoos  from  the  Persians.  From  the  time 
of  Alexander  and  dui'ing  the  reigns  of  the  Seleucidae,  the 
Greeks  are  known  to  the  Indians  by  no  other  name  than 
Yavanas.  The  v  in  this  word  is  w,  and  the  sound  agrees 
accurately  enough  with  that  of  the  Chinese  so  far  as  we  know 
it,  which  was  |)robiibly  Yon.  The  modern  Persian  taken  from 
the  Arabic  is  Yunan.  The  Hebrew  in  Zechariah  IX,  13, 
'*when  I  have  raised  up  thy  sons  O  Zion,  against  thy  sons 
0  Greece"  is  yawan  agreeing  exactly  with  the  Sanscrit. 

Among  the  reasons  for  identifying  Bactria  with  Ta-wan 
are  the  customs  of  the  people  as  described  by  the  Chinese.  For 
example  Chang-c*hien  found  in  Bactria  the  art  of  wine- 
making  from  grapes  flourisinng,  and  says  that  the  rich  men  of 
the  country  stored  it  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  piculs. 
After  being  kept  for  several  tens  of  years  jt  was  still  good. 
They  also  paid  mi  usual  honour  to  women,  consulted  them  in 
important  matters  and  adopted  their  views. 

The  Ta-wan  country  was  so  important  that  the  historian 
gave  all  his  information  respecting  western  countries  under 
this  name.  In  the  work  of  S*i-ma-c*hien*  it  is  the  heading  of 
the  entire  section  which  treats  of  western  countries.  This 
historian  would  not  have  chissed  all  western  countries  under 
this  title,  if  Chang-c*hien  and  Li-kwang-li  had  not  in  their 
accounts  described  Ta-wan  as  specially  interesting  and  im- 
portant. 

•  Si-mH-t4>*ien  died  about  B.C.  85.  Li-kwang-li  conquered  Ta-wan  B.C.  lul. 
Mayers  identifies  Ta-wan  with  JTcrghaua,  de  Guignes  with  Sog<iiana. 
Perhaps  both  of  these  authors  mean  Kho-kand.  Kcinusat  makes  Ta-wan, 
Ferghana.  The  city  of  Kho-kand  is  200  miles  N.E.  of  ISa-mar-kaud, 
Ferghana  is  the  N.E.  neighbour  to  Bochara. 
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III  the  identification  of  ancient  Chinese  names  of  countries, 
the  names  themselves  oncrht  to  be  well  considered.  For 
example  when  the  country  of  the  Duhae  is  called  Ta-hia  it 
should  be  well  weighed  whether  the  characters  ')^  J[  were  not 
formerly  called  Da-hae.  The  use  of  one  national  desi<>:nation 
for  a  race  or  kinirdom  is  more  common  than  the  use  of  two. 
Many  races  have  two  names,  but  there  are  not  a  few  instances 
where  one  principal  name  is  predominant  in  usage  over  any 
other. 

By  examining  the  ancient  sounds  of  Chinese  characters  wo 
may  identify  old  names  with  much  more  confidence  than  other- 
wise. The  name  Ta-yue-shi  ::^  /|  ^  for  the  Massagetae  does 
not,  when  spelled  in  this  way,  suggest  the  western  name  as 
known  to  the  Greeks.  But,  if  we  ado|)t  the  sound  Get-ti  which 
we  are  obliged  by  correct  reading  of  the  Chinese  old  sounds 
to  do,  we  arrive  at  an  orthography  which  may  well  inspire  us 
with  some  hope,  that  other  names  may  also,  when  carefully 
reduced  to  a  self  consistent  orthography,  be  proved  to  be  identi- 
cal in  ancient  China  and  in  ancient  European  geographers. 

When  Alexander  the  Great,  in  B.C.  328,  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  fugitive  Darius,  he  found  the  Da-hae  living  in 
the  reign  known  as  Hyrcania  on  the  south-east  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  He  crossed  with  his  army  the  first  home  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  the  provinces  of  Aria  and  Drangiana  to 
the  modern  Herat,  then  called  Arachosia.  From  this  point 
turning  northwards  he  crossed  the  Hindoo  Coosh  mountains, 
then  called  Paropamisus,  into  Bactria.  The  Bactriani  are 
called  by  Quintus  Curtius  a  very  warlike  race.  Their  capital 
Zariaspa  was  situated  on  the  Ox  us. 

The  Oxus  then  flowed  into  the  Caspian  and  was  much  used 
for  navigation.  Now  it  is  an  affluent  of  the  Aral  lake.  It  is 
called  in  old  Chinese  accounts  the  ij^  7JC  ,  Kwei-shui.  In 
Wei-yuen's  map,  prefixed  to  Li n-tse-su's  geography,  the  Oxus 
is  so  named. 

In  the  year  B.C.  162  the  Massagetae  were  then  living  at 
Tun-hwang  on  the  east  of  Lake  Lob.  The  Hiung  Nu  Turks 
attacked  them  and  killed  their  king.      They  then  left  for  a 
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more  western  residence,  and  we  hear  of  them  between  the 
Dahae  and  the  nation  called  Kan^r-ku. 

The  road,  by  which  the  Chinese  diplomatic  a^ent  Chang- 
c*hien  reached  the  country  of  tlie  Dahae,  is  described  by  Si- 
ma- t'sien  as  circuitous.  He  went  to  Ta-wan  first;  thence  to 
the  country  of  the  Kang-ku  nation;  from  this  point  to  the 
Massao^etae,  and  from  tliem  to  the  Dahae. 

The  position  of  the  Dahae  is  known.  They  were  a  peaceful 
trading  race  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Kang-ku  is  placed 
by  Remusat  and  Klaproth  in  Sogdiana.  Wei-yuen  places  it 
far  north  in  the  Kirgis  country. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  Ta-wan  was  Sogdiana,  because 
in  the  later  Han  history  the  So-ku  kingdom,  which  from  the 
sound  should  be  Sogdiana,  was  at  war  with  Ta-wan,  which 
may  surely  in  that  case  have  been  Bactria.  This  point  how- 
ever is  les3  important  because  Sogdiana  was  a  Greek  province 
m  earlier  times. 

Chang-c*hien  therefore  will  have  gone  by  the  southern 
route  to  Bactria  (Ta-wan)  and  then  to  Sogdiana  at  that  time 
occuj)ied  by  the  Kang-ku  race.  From  thence  he  went  south 
across  the  Oxus,  which  at  that  time  flowed  into  the  Caspian 
and  would  support  a  po[)ulation  on  its  banks,  whom  I  suppose 
to  have  been  the  Massagetae.  The  Kang-ku  king  had  a 
winter  residence  at  Pidan,  which  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Likinik  countrv.  As  this  was  due  west  of  the  Chinese 
residency  and  5550  li  distant,  I  suppose  it  to  be  in 
Sogdiana.     The  Chinese  Viceroy's  residence  would  be  in  Hi, 

The  MassRgetae  shortly  before  the  time  of  Christ  removed 
to  the  south  side  of  the  Oxus,  as  shown  in  Wei-yuen's  map, 
and  remained  there  during  the  Wei  period.  This  would  be 
possibly  en  account  of  the  unruly  aetion  of  the  Oxus,  destined 
afterwards  to  flow  to  the  Aral  Sea,  causing  dryness  in  the 
soil  or  destructive  floods  and  rendering  the  country  unpjo- 
ductive. 

From  the  Massagetae  Chang-c*hien  arrived  among  the 
Dahae  and  staid  there  more  than  a  year.  He  had  lived  ten 
Jears  with   the    Hiung-nu   and   theiefure   was  familiar  with 
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Turkish.  In  tliis  new  recjion  he  would  probably  al.Ho  learn 
Persian,  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  coinuiercijil  transac- 
tions of  the  Dahae  with  India,  a  part  of  the  produce  of  which 
passed  by  the  Oxus  into  the  Caspian. 

As  the  Massacretae,  a  century  afterwards,  conquered  the 
Penjaub,  their  language  would  affect  somewhat  the  formation 
of  the  Penjjiubi  language.  The  Massagetae  became  then  more 
powerful  than  they  had  ever  been.  In  the  Fa-yuen-chu-lin 
they  are  named  among  the  three  most  flourishing  races  in  the 
world,  the  others  being  China  and  Rome. 

On  account  of  the  word  Massa  being  rendered  **  Great** 
in  the  Chinese  name  I  suppose  the  language  to  be  Indo- 
Enroj)ean.  Hut  common  consent  calls  them  Scythians 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  early  classical  authors,  who 
described  the  Massagetae  as  being  like  the  Scythians. 
Kemusat  thinks  they  are  the  Goths.* 

The  Massagetae,  B.C.  529,  lived  north  of  the  Araxes  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea.  For  it  was  in  that  year  that 
they  killed  Cyrus  in  battle.  Queen  Tomuris  sought  his  body 
on  the  battle  field,  had  his  head  cut  off  and  placed  it  in  a  skin 
filled  with  human  blood  in  order  to  shew  her  indignation  for 
his  love  of  conouest  and  wholesale  destruction  of  human  life. 

At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Massagetae 
are  inentioned  as  a  tribe  in  the  Chorasmian  region,  which  is 
on  the  east  of  Soordiana  and  south  of  the  Aral  sea.  It  is  said 
of  them  that  they  were  always  ready  to  make  war  when  they 
saw  a  prospect  of  plunder.  They  caused  trouble  to  Alexander 
while  he  was  in  Bactria,  by  attacking  his  garrisons  and  some 
detached  bodies  of  his  cavalrv. 

This  was  previous  to  the  time  when  the  Massagetae,  east  of 
Lake  Lob,  moved  westward.  The  Chinese  accounts,  in  saying 
that  the  Massagetae  went  to  the  country  of  the  Dahae,  omit 
mentioning  the  fact  that  they  had  tribes  of  their  own  nation 
residing  close.  This  would  permit  them  with  a  reason  for 
seeking  a  home  in  that  region,  and  a  junction  with  kindred 
clans  would  strengthen  them  greatly,  found  as  they  are,  on  the 

*  Foe  Kouc  Ki,  p.  78, 
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east  and  west  of  the  Caspian  and  on  the  east  and  west  of  Lake 
Lob,  they  occupied  portions  of  a  tract  of  country  embracing 
nearly  50  degrees  of  Loncritude  and,  if  we  include  the  Getae  of 
Thrace,  a  much  larger  area. 

The  Chinese  account  may  be  used  to  correct  Malte  Brun's 
view  respecting  the  Oxus.  He  arjrues  in  his  34th  Book  that 
Strabo  and  Pliny  were  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Oxus  flowed 
into  the  Caspian.  Remarkably  enough  the  Han  history  shows 
that  Strabo  and  Pliny  were  right.  This  appears  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  difterence  of  opinion  about  the  position  of 
the  Dahae,  who  however  are  found  south  of  the  Oxus  in 
the  Chinese  account  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian.     Strabo  and  Pliny  then  were  right. 

The  physical  description  of  the  Ta-wan  people  ought  to  be 
considered  by  us,  when  we  wish  to  determine  the  question  if 
thfv  were  Greeks.  They  had,  say  the  ancient  Chinese,  deep  eyes 
and  much  beard  and  whisker.  That  description  will  suit  almost 
any  Indo-Euroj>ean  or  Semitic  race.  It  will  therefore  suit  the 
Greeks  or  the  Persians. 

The  Persian  occupation  of  Bactria,  which  lasted  for  about 
two  centurias,  must  have  caused  many  Persians  to  settle  there 
permanently.  The  Persian  and  Greek  element  together  have 
^nven  an  Indo-European  aspect  to  a  portion  of  the  people, 
which  has  never  been  since  lost. 

Alexander's  eiforts  were  still  more  definitely  fixed  on  coloni- 
zation than  the  Persian  kings  had  ever  been.  He  founded 
niany  cities  and  left  a  vei^y  considerable  number  of  colonists 
in  Bactria  and  Sogdiana. 

Quintus  Curtius  tells  a  sad  story  of  the  fate  of  a  Greek 
colony,  which  dated  from  the  time  of  Xerxes.  The  Milesians, 
called  Branchidao,  in  charge  of  a  certain  rich  temple,  had,  at 
the  {)eriod  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  taken  the  spoils 
of  the  temple  and  given  them  to  Xerxes.  This  was  in  the 
eves  of  Greece  a  crime  that  could  not  be  forgiven.  They 
were  transferred  by  Xerxes  from  Miletus  to  Bactria.  Alex- 
ander passed  their  town  with  his  army.  They  joyfully  wel- 
cuiued  the  Macedonians.     A  consultation  was  held  as  to  what 
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should  be  done  with  them.   The  result  was  a  merciless  slaughter 
of  the  whole  colony  by  command  of  Alexander. 

Thus  we  learn  that  Persia  had  planted  in  that  fruitful  and 
inviting  region,  not  only  settlements  of  her  own  people  but 
even  of  the  more  distant  Greeks. 

Alexander  during  his  stay,  extending  over  18  months,  left 
there  indelible  marks  of  his  genius  not  only  for  war  but  for 
imprinting  on  the  nations  he  conquered  solid  features  of  the 
Greek  civilization. 

It  was  by  this  road  that  something  of  the  influences  of  Eu- 
ropean thought  and  Greek  art  penetrated  through  Chinese 
Turkestan  to  China. 

It  was  in  B.C.  106  that  the  Emperor  Han  Wu-ti  sent  an 
anny  to  take  vengeance  on  Ta-wan  for  the  murder  of  a  Chinese 
Ambassador,  despatched  by  him  a  short  time  previously. 

Li-kwang-li  was  the  general  who  was  sent.  He  failed  to 
conquer  Ta-wan  and  returned  with  only  two-tenths  of  his 
army.  His  expedition  had  met  with  nothing  but  disaster, 
the  citips  on  the  way  had  been  closed  against  him,  and  provi- 
sions denied  him.  When  he  reached  Ta-wan,  he  was  unable  with 
the  feeble  remnant  of  his  army  to  cope  with  the  forces  that 
met  him,  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat  and  returned.  The 
Chinese  emperor  withheld  his  permission  for  him  to  enter 
China,  and  refused  his  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
enterprise.  In  the  year  B.C.  101  he  went  again  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army.  The  chief  people  of  Ta-wan  killed  their  king 
Muko,  and  submitted  to  superior  force.  ,The  expedition  was 
successful. 

The  chief  people  of  the  state  appear  to  have  had  at  that 
time  a  greater  power  than  the  king,  and  the  government  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  part  aristocratic 

Though  Ta-wan,  when  conquered,  was  no  longer  the  Greek 
kingdom  founded  by  Diodotus,  it  was  not  long  after  the  close 
of  the  Greek  rule  that  the  Chinese  army  was  there.  The 
Chinese  may  in  conquering  Ta-wan  have  had  to  do  with 
many  Greeks  remaining  from  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  subverted 
twpntv  years  before. 

Pan-ku  tells  us  that  the  Massagetae  had  for  their  capital 
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the  City  Lamti,  which  was  distant  from  the  Chinese  metropolis 
11,600  ii.  They  had  100,000  soldiers.  In  the  Shi-ki,  this 
city  is  called  Lam-ji  ^  iff,  and  is  said  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  Dahae. 

In  Bayer's  history  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  the 
dates  of  the  accession  and  death  of  the  successive  kings  are 
given  in  the  following  manner: — Diodotus  B.C.  255  to  243, 
Diodotus  the  younger  B.C.  243  to  220,  Enthydemus  of 
Magnesia,  B.C.  220  to  196,  Menander  king  of  India  and 
Bactria,  B.C.  196  to  181,  Eucratides  B.C.  181  to  146,  Eucra- 
tides  the  younger  B.C.  146  to  134.  This  last  should  be 
Heliocles. 

Bayer  gives  the  impression  of  a  coin  of  Eucratides,  B  C. 
148,  and  anotlier  of  Diodotus  of  unknown  date. 

Sogdiana  and  Bactria  both  belonged  to  the  Greeks  for  a 
time.  They  divided  these  countries  into  satrapies.  Sogdiana 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  lying  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxar- 
tes.  The  latter  river  separated  it  from  the  Nomades  or 
Scythians,  with  whom  Alexander  fought  a  successful  battle. 
Some  old  writers  speak  of  Sogdiana  and  Bactria  as  separate 
provinces  of  one  country,  which  was  regularly  settled  and 
cultivated  as  far  as  the  river  Jaxartes,  now  called  by  the 
Persians  the  Sihun.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the  Chorasmian 
country  lying  between  Sogdiana  and  the  Caspian  as  also 
belonging  to  Bactria. 

On  the  east  Sogdiana  was  bounded  by  the  high  grounds, 
which  formed  the  source  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  which  were 
Occupied  by  the  Sacai,  who  are  called  Sak  by  the  Chinese. 
Beyond  them  to  the  east,  across  the  mountains,  Ptolemy  places 
the  Seres  in  the  country,  where  Yarkand  is  now  the  chief  city. 
By  the  Seres  he  means  the  Chinese,  then  as  now  masters  of 
that  country. 

Sogdiana  was  the  modern  Bokhara.  Khokand  was  then 
occupied  by  the  Sakai,  Khiva  was  then  the  country  of  the 
Chorasmians.  Kunduz  was  Bactria  with  Tocharestan  on  the 
east. 

These  identifications  are  not  exact,  but  they  are  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth. 
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Bayer  has  discussed  the  geography  of  this  whole  region 
with  minute  particularity,  paying  careful  attention  to  all  that 
the  ancient  geographers  have  said.  But  he  has  scholarship 
without  eloquence,  and  he  has  not  attempted  to  draw,  even  in 
a  single  instance,  a  vivid  picture  in  lijiht  and  shade  of  the  long 
departed  past.     Yet  he  calls  his  book  a  history. 

Yet  his  book  is  most  valuable  as  possessing  quotations  from 
a  great  variety  of  authors,  who  wrote  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Asia  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his  successors. 

I  place  here  the  following  facts  from  this  book.  The 
country  of  the  Dahae,  among  whom  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
ChanfiT-c'hien  lived  for  more  than  a  year,  reached  that  of  the 
Bactrians  and  the  Chorasmians  on  the  east  and  north,  while  it 
stretched  to  the  Caspian  on  the  west. 

Arsaces,  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  Empire,  lived  in  early 
life  among  the  Dahae,  and  belonged  1o  some  nomade  tribe. 
He  is  called  a  Scythian.  In  his  wars  with  Seleucus  he  was 
partly  held  in  check  by  the  military  power  of  the  Bactrian 
king,  Diodotus.  With  the  help  of  Diodotus  a  few  years  later 
he  was  victor  in  a  battle  fought  with  Seleucus. 

Diodotus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name  B.C. 
243.  During  his  reign  extending  to  B.C.  220  there  were 
three  Greek  kingdoms  in  Western  Asia — Bactria,  Syria,  and 
Pergamos.  Pergamos  in  Asia  Minor  did  not  hold  its  place 
very  long  as  a  powerful  state.  Syria  I  suppose  to  be  the 
Chinese  Tiau-chi,  as  Bactria  was  Ta-wan,  and  Parthia,  An-sik. 

The  Chinese  accounts  of  the  coinaore  of  Parthia  say  that  it 
bore  the  king's  countenance  on  its  face :  on  the  back  was 
the  face  of  a  woman.  In  the  history  of  Fan-ye,  the  capital  of 
Parthia,  is  stated  to  have  been  ^  j^^  Uo-tu,  old  sound 
Wadok.  This  should  be  the  city  Artacoana.  It  is  said  to  be 
25,000  li  distant  from  Loyang.  This  city  was  also  called 
Aria.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Aria,  and  lay 
about  360  English  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian 
southern  shore.  In  the  year  A.D.  87,  Parthia  sent  an 
embassy  to  China  with  a  present  of  lions  and  an  animal  called 
Bubat  without  horns.  In  A.D.  97,  the  governor-general  of 
the  Turkish  provinces  of  China,  Pan-c'hau,  sent  Kan-ying  on 
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an  embassy  to  Rome.  He  arrived  at  the  great  sea  in  the 
territory  of  Syria,  but  the  sailors  of  the  west  border  of  Parthijt, 
which  we  must  suppose  to  be  the  Persian  gulf,  told  the  Chinese 
envoy  that  the  sea  was  wide  and  would  require  three  months 
with  a  fair  wind  to  cross  it.  With  adverse  winds  some- 
times two  years  were  required.  On  this  account  sailors  on 
leaving  provided  grain  for  three  years,  so  long  a  voyage  made 
people  think  of  home  and  not  a  few  died  on  the  way.  Kan-ying 
hearing  this  concluded  not  to  proceed. 

This  conversation  I  suppose  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  J^ut  it  may  have  been  on  the 
Persian  gulf.     The  Chinese  text  is  ambiguous. 

In  the  year  A.D.  101,  the  Parthian  king  Pacorus,  known 
as  Arsaces  the  24th,  sent  an  embassy  to  China.  He  is  called 
^  ^  Mank'ut.  The  letter  t  was  probably  then  pronounced 
when  final  as  r.  He  sent  lions  and  a  great  bird  from  Syria, 
probably  the  Ostrich.  The  name  **bird  of  Parthia"  was  given 
to  it  from  this  time  forward.  From  Parthia  travelling  3,400 
li  west  you  come  to  Aman.  From  A  man  proceeding  west  for 
3,600  li  you  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  Si-pin.  Here,  if  you  go 
south  and  cross  the  river,  you  reach  the  kingdom  of  Ula  after 
travelling  960  IL  Here  you  are  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
Parthia.  From  this  proceeding  south  by  sea  you  can  go  to 
the  Roman  empire,  a  country  abounding  with  remarkable  and 
valuable  productions. 

The  historian  says  of  Rome  that  the  empire  contained  more 
than  400  cities,  and  had  several  tens  of  subject  kingkoms. 
City  walls  were  built  of  stone.  The  post  houses  on  the  roads 
were  plaistered  with  lime.  He  describes  the  precious  stones, 
woven  fabrics  and  silver  and  gold  coinage.  He  also  men- 
tions that  trade  is  carried  on  bv  Rome  with  Parthia  and  India 
by  sea.  The  intervention  of  Parthia  prevented  intercourse 
till  the  year  A.D.  166,  when  an  embassy  from  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus*  penetrated  to  Chhia  by  way  of  Cochinchina  with  J 
presents  of  tortoise-shell,  ivory  and  rhinoceros  horn.  This 
probably   meant  that  the  embassy  arrived  by  way  of  Can- 


•  Antoninus  is  written  ^  ^  An-ton. 
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ton.  At  that  time  Cochinchina  was  a  part  of  China.  The 
same  liistorian  in  his  account  of  India  mentions  the  trade 
that  existed  between  India  and  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
the  im|>ort  into  the  ports  of  India  of  valuable  articles 
from  that  Empire.  In  the  reiorn  of  the  Emperor  Ho-ti,  A.D. 
84  to  106,  many  embassies  were  sent  to  China  by  the  land 
route.     But,  when  the  Turkish  provinces  of  China  revolted, 

tjravellin^  by  this  route  was  stopped.  In  the  year  A.  D.  159 
and  subsequently,  embassies  from  India  came  by  the  China 
sea.  About  A.D.  222  a  Roman  called  ^  f^  Tsin-lun  arrived 
at  Nanking,  and  there  saw  the^  Wu  Emperor  Sun-c*hiuen,  the 
same  who  figures  conspicuously  as  a  general  in  the  "  Three 
kingdoms."  Later  in  the  third  century,  about  A.D.  285,  a 
third  Roman  embassy  came.  Tiiis  may  have  been  from 
Diocletian  or  from  his  predecessor.  The  former  in  222  might 
be  from  the  En)peror  Alexander  Severus  or  from  Heliogabalus. 
The  information  obtained  by  the  Cliinese  respecting  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  chiefly  from  the  Buddhists,  who  came   to 

_  Loyang  in  the  first,  second  and  third  centuries. 

The  embassies  came  by  sea,  and  the  trade  in  the  Indian  seas 
for  the  supply  of  civilized  Europe  with  Oriental  products, 
carried  on  by  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Red  sea,  was  not  small. 
The  Buddhist  missionaries  came  from  the  Penjaub,  Affghania- 
tan  and  Parrhia  to  China.  Ships  from  the  city  of  Berenice 
(the  modern  Suez)  came  then  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and 
carried  on  trade  there  at  the  Buddhist  island  of  Pattala,  the 
sacred  home  of  Kwan-yin,  an  antitype  of  the  Chinese  Puto 
in  the  Chu-san  Archipelago.  From  this  point  the  Egyptian 
ships  proceeded  to  the  Malabar  coast  and  the  pearl  fisheries  of 
Ceylon  to  obtain  the  products  of  those  regi(ms.  Of  all  articles 
of  commerce  the  Romans  valued  pearls  the  most.  But  India 
also  sent  to  Europe  silks  and  other  textile  fabrics,  as  well  as 
precious  stones,  and  the  pepper  and  spices,  for  which  she  has 
always  been  famous.  The  Buddhists  spoke  the  language  of 
the  Penjaub  and  the  Pali  of  the  region  watered  by  the  Ganges. 
They  also  had  among  them  speakers  of  Persian,  at  least  this 
was  probably  the  tongue  with  which  the  Parthian  missionaries 
were  most  familiar.     It  was  in  A.D.  64  that  T'sai-an  and 
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T'sin-king  were  sent  to  India  to  brin^  Buddhist  bool\8  and 
teachers  to  China.  They  met  in  AfF^hanistan  (country  of  the 
Getae)  with  Kashiapmadanga  and  took  him  back  with  them. 
In  him  and  his  companion  Chu-fa-lan  they  had  translators, 
who  could  tell  the  Chinese  statesmen  what  they  knew  of 
western  countries.  A  native  of  Affghanistan  lived  at  Loyang  ^ 
translating  from  the  year  147  to  186,  and  another  translator,  a 
native  of  Parthia,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Arsacidae, 
was  in  China  from  A.D.  148  to  A.D.  170.  He  could  not  fail 
to  know  much  of  Rome  and  western  Asia,  and  what  he  knew  J 
he  would  tell.  His  name  was  ^  ^'^  An-shi-kau.  Another 
Parthian,  named  Ubasa  Kan-yon,  was  at  Loyang  from  A.D. 
168  to  190,  and  was  also  a  translator.  'Ihese  foreign  transla- 
tors were  followed  by  others  during  the  decline  of  the  Han 
dynasty  to  about  the  year  A.D.  207. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  three  kingdoms,  Hindoo  and 
other  foreign  Buddhists  resided  at  Loyang  under  the  dynasty 
of  T*sau-t*sau.  Contemporaneous  with  them  there  was  at 
Nanking,  under  the  patronage  of  Sun-c'hinen's  dynasty,  a  still 
more  numerous  band,  attracted  there  by  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  Buddhism  in  the  country,  of  which  Nanking  and 
Sucheu  were  the  chief  cities.  During  60  years  about  i90 
Buddhist  books  were  translated  there  by  five  foreign  transla- 
tors. One  of  these  had  come  to  China  near  to  the  close  of 
the  Han  dynasty  with  a  colony  of  several  hundred  persons 
from  the  country  of  the  Getae  (Affghanistan  etc.,)  and  had 
^wn  up  with  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  language  of  China 
as  well  as  his  own.  He  studied  Chinese  at  ten  years  of  age  and 
Sanscrit  at  13.  He  knew  in  all  six  languages.  At  the  time 
when  the  Han  dynasty  was  falling,  he  took  his  departure  with 
several  tens  of  his  countrymen,  and  went  from  Loyang  to  the 
Nanking  country.  He  translated  into  Tibetan  as  well  as  into 
Ciiincse,  at  least  his  knowledge  of  the  j^  Yung  language  is 
mentioned  as  a  qualification  for  his  duties.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  the  western  world,  acquired 
during  the  Han  dynasty  and  the  three  kingdoms,  B.C.  140  to 
A.D.  260,  by  the  Chinese  was  derived  in  the  first  instance  by 
their  own  people,  when  they  had  travelled  far  enough  tu  learn 
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foreign  lan£juac]res  sufficiently  well  to  obtain  information  res- 
pectincr  important  geoo^raphical  facts.  This  knowledge  was 
greatly  increased,  when  missionaries  from  the  Ganges,  the 
Penjaub,  the  Parthian  kingdom  and  countries  near  came  to 
China  to  teach  Buddhism.  It  was  by  means  of  these  men 
that  several  embassies  by  sea,  arriving  from  Europe  at  Canton 
during  the  }>eriod  mentioned,  were  able  to  hold  intelligil»le 
communication  with  the  Chinese  court  at  Loyang  and  at 
Nanking. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT. 

(  Beprinted  from  the  ^^  North- China  Herald''^  of  the 

i4th  March,  i883,) 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

"  North-China  Daily  News." 

Sir, — To  wliat  was  said  in  my  paper  on  this  subject,  read  on 
the  9th  January  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  may  I  add 
here  the  following*  statements? 

Considerable  diflSculty  Las  been  felt  by  investigators  in  identify- 
ing places  by  the  number  of  Chinese  miles  recorded  in  the  dynastic 
histories.  But  much  may  be  learned  from  them  notwithstanding. 
M.  Vivien  de  St  Martin  has  done  the  most  in  this  department 
of  inquiry.  He  finds  it  safe  to  take  five  Chinese  li  as  the 
equivalent  for  an  EngHsh  mile  in  laying  down  the  route  of  Hiuen 
Tsang  in  the  Tang  dynasty.  At  that  time  Ch'ang-an,  in  109 
degrees  east  longitude,  was  the  capital.  In  the  early  Han 
period  the  capital  was  also  there.  In  the  later  Han  it  was 
removed  to  Lo-yang,  in  112  degrees.  In  the  distances  given  in 
the  How  Han  Shu  we  must  therefore  subtract  about  900  U 
to  make  the  numbers  given  harmonize  with  those  of  Pan-koo 
and  S'l  Ma-chien.  In  the  Wei  period  the  capital  was  in  Shansi, 
at  the  present  Ta-t*ung-fu.  This  is  four  degrees  eastofSi-an, 
and  we  must  subtract  1,200  li  from  the  distances  of  the  his- 
tuiians  uieutiuned. 
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Such  is  ihe  principle.  But  if  we  proceed  to  compare  the 
loriptudes  of  places  which  are  known,  such  as  Samercand, 
Bokhara  or  Artocoana,  one  of  the  old  capitals  of  Parthia,  we 
shall  find  that  even  to  divide  hj  five  in  order  to  find  the  Enghsh 
miles  is  not  enough.  Artacoana,  in  61  de^^rees,  was  distant  from 
Loyang"  25,000  IL  The  difference  in  degrees  is  51,  or  3,600 
miles.  Eight  li  to  a  mile  is,  then,  the  rate  for  the  How  Han-shu. 
The  route  would  be  that  wliich  leads  from  Kashgar  to  Badak- 
shan,  across  the  Imaus  mountains.  In  the  same  way  Khoten, 
with  a  longitude  of  80  degrees,  is  given  as  11,700  li  from  Lo- 
yang,  and  the  quotient  is  6^  li  per  English  mile.  The  diminution 
of  the  quotient  is  accounted  for  by  the  direction  of  the  road,  which 
is  generally  straight  till  it  turns  south  when  near  Kashgar.  In 
the  Wei-shu,  which  gives  distances  from  the  new  capital,  then  in 
northern  Shansi,  the  extent  of  the  journey  to  the  Parthian  capital, 
there  called  Wei-su,  is  given  as  21,500  li.  This  city,  not  yet 
identified,  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  bordered  on 
Persia,  and  lay  to  the  north-west  of  the  Tochari  or  Massagetae. 
The  distance,  as  given  in  the  same  history,  of  the  capital  of  the 
Massagetae,  Lukamti,  from  the  Chinese  metropolis,  is  14,500  li. 
It  lay  to  the  west  of  Badakshan,  ^  jjjj^  ^,  which  has  the 
longitude  of  70J  degrees.  This  yields  about  six  li  to  the  mile. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Getae  removed  the  capital  of  their  nation  to 
what  may  be  Balkh,  in  longitude  67,  The  name  is  given  Bokla, 
and  also  looks  like  Bokhara,  which  is  iii  65  degrees,  but  this  is 
too  far  to  the  north,  and  the  account  says  that  the  Scythian  king 
moved  westward  on  this  occasion  a  distance  of  2,100  li.  If  the 
city  meant  is  Balkh,  the  number  of  li  to  the  mile  is  only  four.  It 
was  this  Scythian  King  who  conquered  India. 

In  the  Wei-shu,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  stated  to 
be  Antu.  The  Wei  dynasty  lasted  from  A.D.  386  to  532.  Can 
this  city  be  Byzantium,  the  seat  of  the  Emperors?  Or  Antioch 
the  Asiatic  capital?  Or  is  it  Rome?  It  is  said  to  be  10,000 
li  westward  across  the  sea  from  Syria  (Tiau-chi)  by  a  winding 
route,  and  no  less  than  39,400  li  from  the  Chinese  metropolis. 
Taking  the  difference  of  longitude  at  113,  less  29,  or  eight-four 
degrees,  we  obtain  a  quotient  of  eight  li  per  mile,  supposing  the 
city  to  be  Constantinople.  ''The  Roman  Empire  is,"  says  the 
historian,  "called  the  Ta-t'sin  because  the  people  resemble  the 
Chinese  in  height,  upright  conduct,  clothes,  carriages  and  flags. 
They   have   in   their   country   the  five  cereals,  hemp,  and  the 
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ululberrv.  They  tend  silkworms  and  cultivate  the  ground.  On 
the  south-east  they  have  commercial  intercourse  with  China 
til  rough  (Cochin  China,  and  by  water  they  also  communicate  (by 
the  modern  Yunnan)  throug;h  the  department  of  Yung-c'hang  in 
Yi-ohow." 

How  the  traders  of  the  Roman  Empire  communicated  with  China 
by  way  of  Yunnan  is  not  stated.  It  may  have  been  by  Birmah, 
through  the  site  of  the  modern  Bhamo  and  the  river  It^waddi, 
or  it  may  have  been  by  the  Cambodia  river,  or  the  S'angkoi, 
running  through  Tung-king  to  the  sea.  Of  these  the  S'angkoi 
is  the  most  likely. 

The  conquest  of  Cochin  China  and  of  Yunnan  was  made  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  reign  of  Han  Wu-ti,  about  a  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  cities  were  then  founded  in  those  regions 
which  became  trading  centres.  Here  commerce  flourished  so 
long  as  the  empire  was  powerful.  It  was  thus  made  possible,  by 
means  of  the  S^angkoi,  the  Cambodia  river  and  the  Irawaddi,  to 
have  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  so  with 
Europe.  In  the  Wei-shu  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  Empire 
had  intercommunication  with  China  by  this  route  as  well  as  by 
Cochin  China.  The  city  Yung-c'hang  is  mentioned,  and  this  was 
the  modern  Yunnan  Fu.  We  therefore  seem  to  be  shut  up  to  the 
(/ambodia  river  and  the  S'angkoi.  The  chief  object  sought  by 
European  traders  would  be  silk  robes  for  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
western  cities,  and  the  reason  of  these  routes  being  chosen  would 
be  that  the  Canton  river  was  not  known  at  that  time  to  the  traders. 

The  Golden  Chersonese  of  Ptolemy  is  believed  to  be  Cambodia. 
What  he  calls  the  Magnus  Sinus  beyond  it  may  be  the  China 
sea.  After  the  victorious  expedition  into  Parthia  by  Trajan  in 
the  second  Christian  century,  the  eastern  trade  of  the  Roman 
Empire  became  more  adventurous  than  before,  and  merchants 
travelled  farther  in  the  direction  of  China.  They  went  to  Catti- 
gara,  which  was  a  port  leading  to  the  interior  capital  of  Thinae. 
Marinus  described  a  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
farthest  point  of  Cattigara.  The  first  portion  of  this  voyage  was 
south-west;  the  second  portion  was  north-west.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  therefore  that  the  ship  referred  to  passed  the  island  on 
which  the  modern  Singapore  stands,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Cambodia  river,  and  then  perhaps  the  mouth  of  the  S'angkoi,  ten 
degrees  farther  north  on  the  coast  of  what  was  then  China.  The 
port  he  calls  Sada  would  be  somewhere  near  Singapore.     Marinus 
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also  describes  a  voyage  of  twenty  days  by  a  navigator  named 
Alexander,  from  the  Chersonese  to  Zaba,  in  a  northerly  direction. 

8ince  the  common  Buddhist  name  of  China  is  Chi-na,  ^  ^f 
the  Hindoos  in  the  Birmese  peninsula  would  use  this  name  for 
China.  But  the  Chinese  residents  in  Cambodia  would  pronounce 
it  tina,  because  to  this  day  in  Aunam  the  initials  s  and  ck  of 
Chinese  words  take  usually  the  form  t.  Hence  the  name  learned 
by  Ptolemy  and  Marinus  was  the  Sanscrit  name  of  the  Chinese, 
modified  by  local  Chinese  pronunciation. 

The  Chinese  settlements  in  Cochin-China  are  described  in  the 
afler  Han  history  in  the  ibllowing  manner.  Kiauchi  the  old 
Tonquin,  had  twelve  cities  under  it.  The  chief  city  was  11,000 
U  from  Loyang.  In  one  of  the  cities  boats  were  made  by  melting 
copper.  The  last  of  the  twelve  was  constituted  a  city  A.D.  43. 
South  of  Kiauchi  was  Cochin,  ^  ^,  at  a  distance  of  11,580  U 
south  of  Loyang.  Of  houses  there  were  46,513.  Of  inhabitants 
there  were  209,894.  In  all  there  were  five  cities  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  department.  The  southernmost  was  Jinan  (Nitnam). 
It  is  13,400  li  distant  from  Lovang".  It  was  first  included  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ.  The  department  embraced  five  cities,  18,263  houses,  and 
100,676  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  cities, 
called  Luyung,  gold  was  found. 

The  distances  require  us  to  count  about  ten  li  to  a  mile  at  sixty 
to  the  degree,  assuming  the  road  to  be  straight. 

In  the  times  of  Ptolemy,  European  traders  on  arriving  at  the 
Cambodia  river,  or  in  An  nam,  were  already  in  China,  and  from 
the  account  in  the  Wei  Shu  it  appears  that  facilities  existed  for 
conveying  imports  and  exports  to  west  China  by  the  Yunnan 
route,  and  to  central  China  by  that  of  Annam.  By  this  second 
route  the  Roman  embassy  of  A.D.  160  must  have  come,  which 
reached  the  Emperor's  court  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River. 

J.  Edkins. 


DISCUSSION  ON  DR.  EDKINS'S  PAPER. 


In  regard  to  Dr.  Edkins's  conjecture  in  respect  of  the  words 
Li'iian  and  ref/num,  Dr.  llirth  said  that  at  the  time  Li-kan  (or 
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Li-hiien  (Li-gion?)  as  the  pronounciation  is  handed  down  for 
this  name)  was  used  by  the  Chinese,  regnum  was  a  forbidden  word 
with  the  Romans;  no  Roman  would  have  dared  to  speak  of 
regnum  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kinji^s,  a  period  which  coincided 
with  thebeg'innin*^  of  history  in  China — the  end  of  the  mythological 
period  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  Rome  was  called  "res  publica"  at 
one  time,  and  "imperium"  later  on,  but  not  regnum  or  kingdom. 
He  thinks  the  late  Mr.  Taintor*s  conjecture^  though  no  more  than 
a  guess  either,  of  the  name  Li-kiien  being  connected  with  the  word 
"  legiones,"  the  word  which  represented  the  conquering  power  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  being  more  natural.  He  remarked  upon  the  difficulty 
of  finding  copies  in  Shanghai  of  the  Chinese  works  required  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  treated  in  Dr.  Edkins*s  paper,  such  as  de 
Guignes*  Hutoiredes  Huns,  Pauthier's  *'  Memoire  xur  Vauthtntidte 
de  Vinscription  de  Si-ngan-fuj^  and  the  various  Chinese  histories, 
all  of  which  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  Library 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  and  which,  though  procurable  in  Chinese 
book  shops  would  be  an  expensive  article  for  a  private  student. 
The  only  place  where  such  studies  could  be  made  with  success 
was  Peking,  as  had  been  shown  by  the  able  essays  on  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Bretschn eider.  It  was  therefore  altogether  very  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  identification  of  the  names  of  countries 
mentioned  in  Chinese  works.  Next  to  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  he  thought  the  early  relations  of  the  Chinese  with  western 
countries,  were  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  for  Europeans 
in  Asia.  He  then  described  the  method  followed  by  the  Chinese 
historians  in  treating  of  western  countries;  the  manner  in  which 
their  chapters  were  subdivided,  and  the  grouping  of  facts  con- 
nected with  the  respective  countries.  He  suggested  that  it 
would  form  a  very  interesting  study  to  take  the  distances  given 
in  Chinese  books,  and  work  them  out  to  see  if  any  definite  con- 
clusions could  be  arrived  at  in  the  identification  of  the  countries. 
In  every  case  the  Chinese  historian  gave  the  distance  of  the  place, 
in  so  many  thousand  li,  from  the  capital  of  China;  in  some  cases 
it  was  given  in  round  numbers,  say  10,000  li,  and  in  others  they 
give  it  more  definitely,  such  as  22,300.  To  determine  the  dis- 
tances, they  had  to  ascertain  whether,  at  the  date  the  historian 
wrote,  the  capital  of  China  from  which  he  measured  his  distances 
was  Si-rgan-fu,  Loyang  or  Nanking;  and  they  would  also  have 
to  place  the  capitals  of  the  foreign  countries  described.  The 
distances  were  evidently  calculated  by  days'  marches,  by  one  or 
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Other  of  three  overland  routes.  Then  as  to  the  facts  stated  in 
Chinese  books  in  reference  to  foreign  countries,  they  would  have 
to  be  satisfied  if  out  of  a  series  of  12  facts  or  statements  of  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  &c.,  they  could  get  half  a  dozen  to  tally 
with  what  was  known  to  be  produced  in  any  given  country.  It 
was  mentioned  in  some  of  the  ancient  Chinese  books,  that  la-Uin 
produced  lions;  but  he  did  not  think  Hons  were  produced  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Haas — Yes. 

Dr.  Hirth — Were  they  not  imported  from  the  African  colonies? 
They  were  not  **  growing  wild." 

Mr.  Haas — At  the  time  of  the  Greek  colonies,  the  country  was 
infested  with  lions. 

Dr.  Hirth  thought  that  no  one  coming  from  Rome  to  China 
would  have  mentioned  lions  as  one  of  the  special  productions  of 
that  country,  seeino^  that  on  his  way  to  China  he  would  pass 
through  countries  where  lions  were  more  common. 

Dr.    Hirth   concluded   his   remarks    by   expressing   his   high 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Edkins's  paper,  which  had  added  some  im- 
portant facts  to  our  information  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  knowledge 
of  western  countries  especially  inasmuch  as  it  had  drawn  attention 
to  a  new  source  of  information  from  which  the- Chinese  may  have 
derived    their   knowledge   of  western    countries.      Hitherto    we 
believed  that  the  cha})ters  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  various 
dynastic  histories  were  based  on  the  reports  of  tribute  bearers 
and  special  embassies  as  well  as  those  of  Kan-ying,  the  military 
explorer  who  reached  the  coast  of  one  of  the  western  seas.     Dr. 
Eiikins's  paper  points  to  the  probability  of  Bactrian,  Indian  and 
other  "  translators  and  missionaries"  who  were  enjjaged  in  the 
translations  of  Buddhist  books  at  the  court  of  China,  having 
communicated  their  own  knowledge  of  the  west  to  the  Chinese 
historians  in  the  east. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  in  considering  this  question  there 
were  two  ways  which  suggested  themselves  to  him  of  arriving  at 
the  connection  between  China  and  the  West  in  ancient  times — 
they  would  have  to  look  at  what  China  said  with  regard  to  the 
West  and  what  the  West  said  with  regard  to  China.  In  modern 
times  China  had  excluded  itself  from  other  nations,  and  Pliny 
said  that  such  was  the  case  in  his  time;  and  yet  Piin}'  mentioned 
a  variety  of  articles,  in  the  form  of  hixuries  of  high  value,  in  use 
among  the  Komans,  as  having  come  from  the  land  which  Dr. 
Edkins  had  identified  with  the  JNonh  of  China,  and  if  this  were 
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SO  it  was  a  very  remarkable  coincidence.  They  knew  that  certain 
productions  of  some  distant  eastern  country,  in  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  very  greatly  delighted,  abounded  in  a  very  special 
manner  in  China  at  the  present  day.  He  was  not  aware  of  these 
articles  being  produced  in  any  other  countries  to  anything'  like 
the  extent  and  vahie  to  which  they  were  iound  in  China.  But 
apart  from  this  hypothetical  course  of  reasoning  they  knew  that 
early  in  the  Christian  era  the  imperial  power  of  Rome  greatly 
extended  itself  in  the  direction  of  Central  Asia,  and  countries 
were  nientionod  in  the  course  of  the  paper  before  them  which  they 
could  identify  very  clearly.  Was  there  not  a  possibility  of 
Chinese  representatives  having  met  with  representatives  of  Rome 
in  these  parts?  They  had  evidence  of  the  clearest  character  that 
there  were  military  expeditions  from  China  to  the  far  west,  and 
they  would  be  safe  in  assuming  that  no  small  amount  of  informa- 
tion would,  by  means  of  these  expeditions,  reach  China,  with 
regard  to  the  great  empire  of  Rome.  If  any  western  countries 
were  known  in  Central  Asia  or  in  the  places  mentioned,  they 
might  be  sure  Rome  was  in  pjirticuhir;  and  whether  Ta-tsin 
might  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  Rome  or  not,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  in  tliese  countries  as  much  information  was  obtained 
in  regard  to  China  on  the  one  hand  and  in  regard  to  Rome  on 
the  other  as  was  possible  under  the  circuujstances.  He  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  in  early  times  there  was  a  mutual  knowledge 
between  the  east  and  the  west  which  they  were  apt  to  overlook. 
There  could  not  have  been  the  interchange  of  products  which 
they  knew  to  have  existed  without  this  mutual  knowledge. 

Dr.  Hirth  observed,  with  regard  to  the  parallel  which  Mr. 
Muirhead  had  drawn  between  the  knowledge  of  China  possessed 
by  Rome  and  the  knowledge  of  Rome  possessed  by  China,  that  if 
Ta-tsin  was  actually  identical  with  Ancient  Rome,  and  if  Fu- 
lin  was  Byzantium  of  the  middle  ages  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ancient  Chinese  knew  a  great  deal  more  about 
Rome  than  the  Romans  had  ever  known  about  China.  The 
Seres  whether  quoted  in  Horace  or  Virgil  had  been  to  the 
best  instruced  Roman  only  a  name,  the  name  of  a  silk  pro- 
ducing nation  who  were  at  home  at  some  distance  bej'ond  the 
terminus  of  Alexander's  campaign;  but  there  their  knowledge  of 
China  was  at  an  end,  whereas  the  information  about  the  countries 
of  Ta-tsin  and  Fu-lin,  such  as  it  is  recapitulated  in  the  work  of 
Ma-tuan-lin  for  instance,  is  ([uite  as  lull  of  details  as  is  the  store 
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of  notices  reprarding;  China  possessed  by  many  a  well  educated 
European  even  now-a-days. 

The  Chairman  said  the  undoubted  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  ancient  times  proved  that  there  was  a  greater 
amount  of  intercourse  botweon  the  West  and  the  East  than  was 
generally  recojrnised.  They  ought  to  express  their  indebtedness 
to  Dr.  Edkins  for  his  valuable  paper  on  a  subject  of  great  interest. 


ARTICLE   II. 

COREA.* 

Extracts  from  Mr.  F.  Scherzkr's  French  translation  of  the 
Chao-hsien-rhihy  and  Bihliographioal  Notice.     Translated 
into  English  by  CHAfiLBS  Gould. 

I. — Bibliographic  Notice, 

The  Ccjreans  possess  two  kinds  of  writing:  the  one,  devoted 
to  literary  works  and  reserved  for  editing  certain  official 
docnments,  is  in  the  Chinese  character;  the  other,  that  is  to 
say  the  Corean  writing  properly  so  called,  is  alphabetic,  and 
permits  of  the  exact  representation  of  the  sounds  of  the  spoken 
lanjinage;  this  is  especially  employed  by  the  lower  orders  and 
in  printing  popular  editions. 

The  memoir  on  Corea  of  which  I  offer  a  translation  is 
written  in  Chinese,  and  beai's  the  title  Tchao-sien-tche  1^  iS^  i^ 
with  the  intimation  7  ^  ^  A  ^  denoting  an  anonymous 
author;  it  fi<rures  in  the  vast  collection  known  as  Y-hai-tchou- 
tchen  H  ^  Jj^  S  which  comprises  no  less  than  165  different 
works.  Tliis  important  collection  was  compiled  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  Ou-chen-lan  ^  t§  f^  and  corrected  by 
Shu-y-yuen  ^  JSl  S-  This  work  was  des(*ribed  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  A.  Wylie  in  his  valuable  **  Notes  on  Chinese 
literature"  as  follows — **Chaou-sien-che  is  an  account  of 
Corea  including  Geography  and  Customs,  by  a  native  of  that 
country,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved;  but  it  appears 
to  have  l>een  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ming  dynasty.*' 
All  that  I  myself  cnn  affirm  is  tliat  this  memoir  is  subsequent 
in  point  of  age  to  the  first  year  of  Shuen-te  ^  i^  that  is  tx) 
say,  to  1 465,  and  prior  to  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartar 
Manchns  in  1616. 


•  Read  before  the  Society  on  tbc  27th  Ftbruarv,  1883. 
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My  translation  has  V>oen  made  from  a  manuscript  which  I 
had  eo])ipd  from  tlio  oriixinal  text  during  my  stay  in  Pekin, 
its  acrurMcv  being  verified  l\y  a  collation,  (for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  the  much  lamented  Archimandrite 
Palladins.)  with  the  example  of  the  Y-hai-tchou-tchen  existing 
anioncr  tlie  treasures  of  the  fine  library  of  the  Russian  mission 
in  Pekiu. 

II. — Customs. 

The  Coreans  profess  a  profound  reverence  for  virtue;  they 
hold  literary  studies  in  honor,  and  show  a  great  inclination  for 
them.     An  amiable  urbanity  is  common,  and  they  preserve 
the  traditions  of  an  exquisite  politeness.      At  the  death  of 
one  of  the  literati  or  of  a  functionary  his  relatives  conform 
to  the  family  rites  of  "  Tchou-ouen-koiung"  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  obsequies,  mourning  and  sacrifices.     Most  of  the 
Coreans,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  or  mother,  construct 
over  the  tomb  a  small  house  which  they  inhabit  for  three  years. 
Those  who  fail  in  the  duties  of  filial  piety,  lose  all  considera- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  educated  (literati)  who  cease  to  regard 
them  as  belonging  to  their  order.     During  the  whole  time  of 
mourninrr,  some  take  only  boiled  rice,  and  abstain  entirely 
from  salt  and  cooked  meats,  others  prepare  with  their  own 
hands  their  food  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  offered  on  their 
relative's  tombs.     Marriages  are  arranged  through  the  medium 
of  a  go-between,  and  sending  presents.      No   alliance  can 
be  contracted  between  two  persons  of  the  same  family.     AH 
the  litei'ati  and  functionaries  have  in  their  houses  altars  where 
they  sacrifice  in  honour  of  their  ancestors  at  the  four  periods 
of  the  year.     Sons  and  grandsons  abstain  from  rich  food  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  parent's  death.     They  offer  sacrifices 
before  their  tablets  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  kind  of  altar  in 
the  form  of  niche. 

Functionaries  of  the  sixth  rank  and  upwards  sacrifice  to  their 
ancestors  up  to  the  third  generation. 

Those  of  the  seventh  rank  and  below  it  sacrifice  to  theirs  up 
to  the  second  ireneration. 

Ordinary  people  only  sacrifice  to  their  defunct  fathers  and 
mothers. 
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If  the  oldest  son  of  the  principal  wife  has  no  male  children^ 
she  adopts  one  of  her  other  sons,  and  In  case  none  of  these  has 
male  posterity  she  adopts  one  of  the  sons  which  her  husband 
may  have  by  a  secondary  wife,  whom  she  makes  heir  to  the 
name  in  place  of  the  eldest  son. 

The  Coreans  also  oflFer  sacrifices  in  honour  of  those  of  their 
relatives  who  may  have  died  without  posterity. 

In  case  neither  the  principal  wife,  nor  either  of  the  second 
ones  have  born  male  children,  they  register  un  act  of  adoption 
of  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  some  member  of  their  family. 

Among  the  families  of  the  literati,  the  wives  upon  the  death 
of  their  husband  take  a  vow  of  perpetual  widowhood. 

One  of  the  literati  or  a  functionary,  on  losing  his  principal 
wife,  must  wait  three  years  before  he  can  marry  again,  unless 
he  has  exceeded  forty  years  in  age  without  having  a  male 
child.  In  which  case  he  can,  on  the  order  of  his  parents, 
contract  a  second  marriage,  after  a  year  has  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  his  first  wife. 

The  king  annually  ofiers  a  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Sien-nong, 
and  proceeds  in  person  to  the  ploughing  of  a  consecrated  field, 
whose  products  are  destined  to  serve  as  ofierings  at  the  time 
of  the  principal  sacrifices. 

The  Queen  also  ofiers  a  sacrifice  in  honour  of  Tien-tsan,  she 
raises  silkworms  in  the  gardens  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
palace.  She  presides  at  the  labours  of  the  women  who  live  in 
the  Royal  residence. 

Annually,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  the  king  invites  the 
old  men  to  a  banquet,  and  profits  by  the  occasion  to  raise, 
bj  one  step,  the  rank  of  each  of  the  functionaries  charged 
with  overlooking  its  preparation. 

The  king  also  gives  a  banquet,  of  which  he  personally  does 
the  honours  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  filial  piety. 

The  Queen,  on  her  part,  ofiers  a  banquet,  in  the  inner 
palace,  to  which  are  invited  widows  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
their  husbands,  and  on  the  occasion  makes  a  general  distribu- 
tion of  presents. 
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Once  a  year  the  king  sends  rice  as  a  present  to  centenarian 
old  men. 

Each  month  he  causes  wine  and  meats  to  be  served  from 
his  own  table,  to  great  dioriiitaries  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  to  the  father,  mother,  and  wife  of  those  of  his  subjects 
who  may  have  distinguished  themselves  by  service  and  also  to 
the  wives  of  great  dignitaries.  In  spring  and  autumn,  the 
king  gives  a  banquet  to  officials  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
having  arrived  at  an  advanced  ajiC,  may  enjoy  a  reputation  for 
unquestionable  virtue.  This  banquet  is  called  the  banquet  of 
merit  tested  by  age. 

To  those  of  his  subjects  who  have  distinguished  themseilvea 
by  filial  piety,  fraternal  affection,  fidelity  to  the  memory  of  a 
defunct  spouse,  or  by  distinguished  acts  of  virtue  the  king 
accords,  according  to  the  circumstances,  a  promotion  or  presents, 
or  even  an  honorific  tablet,  or  a  dispensation  from  statute 
labour?  [Corv^es.] 

The  king  decrees,  during  their  life  time,  public  eulogies  to 
officials  who  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  integrity, 
and  on  their  death,  he  sees  to  the  eu^ployment  of  their  sous 
and  grandsons. 

The  sons  and  grandsons  of  subjects  who  have  died  upon  the 
field  of  battle  also  receive  assistance  and  are  nominated  to 
enter  the  public  service. 

On  the  death  of  a  high  dignitary  related  to  the  king  mourn- 
ing is  general  at  the  court,  and  the  conduct  o(  business  is 
suspended.  The  king  appoints  a  master  of  ceremonies,  to 
convey  his  condolences,  to  offer  sacrifices  and  preside  at  the 
funeral. 

The  king  likewise  sends  a  master  of  ceremonies  to  preside 
at  the  obsequies  of  his  subjects  who  may  have  deceased  at  a 
distance  from  their  families  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties. 

The  king  defrays  the  cost  of  the  obsequies  of  members  of 
the  Royal  family  of  inferior  station,  but  related  at  least  in 
the  second  degree. 

The  king  contributes  towards  the  cost  of  the  funerals  of 
members  of  the  Academy,  and  of  ceusors  without  distinction 
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of  rank  as  also  to  those,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death 
whether  of  father  or  mother,  of  one  of  those  functionaries. 
The  king  has  constructed  a  maorazine  called  Hoei-heou-chou 
which  contains  coffins  for  the  use  of  poor  families. 

The  names  of  individuals  of  bad  reputation,  of  those  posses- 
sing ill-acquired  wealth,  as  also  of  widows  who  have  married 
a  second  time,  are  inscribed  on  the  registers  of  three  tribunals. 
The  children  and  grandchildren  whose  names  figure  on  these 
registers  are  excluded  from  the  society  of  the  literati. 

When  five  children  of  any  family  attain  literary  grades  the 
king  distributes  rice  to  their  parents  each  year,  and  on  the 
death  of  these  latter  sends  an  officer  to  assist  at  their  funerals 
and  decrees  them  an  honorific  title. 

The  king  invites  the  civil  and  military  graduates  to  a  banquet 
called  Ngeun-jong-yeu  [Banquet  of  subjects  distinguished  by 
the  Sovereign]  and  orders  the  authorities  to  give  their  relatives 
*'  aubades  "  (alms  ?)  and  to  carry  them  wine  in  his  name.  This 
ceremony  is  called  Jong-tsin-yeu  [Banquet  of  relatives  of 
subjects  distinguished  by  tlie  Sovereign.]  The  king  likewise 
sends  officer  to  offer  sacrifices  on  the  tombs  of  their  parents 
(relatives)?  This  ceremony  is  called  Jong-fenn  [Honorable 
Burial.] 

The  king  makes  presents  of  rice  to  those  of  his  subjects  who 
are  classed  first  in  the  examinations. 

He  grants  assistance  in  money  to  all  people  whose  poverty 
prevents  them  from  marrying,  or  establishing  their  children 
opportunely,  or  from  burying  their  dead  within  the  period 
demanded  by  the  rites. 

The  king  provides  the  material  for  clothes  for  those  of  his 
subjects,  who,  being  deprived  of  family,  have  not  the  where- 
withal to  cloth  and  provide  for  themselves,  and  for  old  men 
who  are  without  means  of  sustenance. 

The  members  of  the  Houng-ouen-kouan  [College  of  high 
literature]  go  every  other  day  in  turn  to  pass  the  night  at  this 
college.  The  king  goes  there  daily  and  assists  at  tiie  readings. 
Where  the  ministers  of  state  and  censors  are  present  by  turns, 
it  even  happens  that  the  conferences  are  prolonged  throughout 
the  night,  until  all  obscure  points  h^^ve  been  elucidated. 
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Officers  of  the  first  rank  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  are  refused  permission  to  retire  when  their  concur- 
rence is  deemed  indispensable  for  the  .service  of  the  state  and 
the  king  presents  them  as  a  mark  of  his  good  will,  with  books, 
a  table  and  a  baton  of  old  age.  ( i\  ote, — the  batons  of  old  age 
were  terminated  by  a  cross  ending  in  a  turtle  dove  head,  this 
has  been  replaced  later  on  by  a  dragon's  head.) 

The  king  decrees  honorific  titles  to  the  ancestors  up  to  the 
third  generation  of  high  dignitaries  and  of  officials  of  the  two 
first  classes. 

When  the  father  and  mother  of  one  of  the  literati  or  of  a 
civil  or  military  officer  have  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
one  of  their  sons  receives  an  order  to  return  to  the  iamily  home 
to  take  care  of  them.  When  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
eighty,  two  of  their  sons  are  sent  back,  but  when  they  arrive 
at  ninety  all  the  children  are  ordered  to  rejoin  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  surround  them  with  the  most  careful  attcnti^in. 

Annually,  during  the  summer  months,  a  distribution  of  ice 
is  made  among  the  members  of  the  Royal  family  and  the 
hi^h  civil  or  military  dignities.  This  is  extended  to  those 
high  (lignataries  who  are  aged  and  past  work,  to  the  sick  in 
the  Houo-jeu-chou  and  to  prisoners.  Under  the  most  ancient 
dynasties,  equally  with  the  present,  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
record  in  a  repertory  called  San-kang-sin-ch^,  all  fine  deeds  by 
which  faithful  subjects  have  rendered  themselves  illustrious^ 
pious  sons,  and  widows  who  have  preferred  not  to  survive  their 
husbands.  This  book  is  translated  in  all  tongues  [^ote,— - 
j^  '^  Fang-yen  which  signifies  local  languages  or  patois,  the 
Corean  pronunciation  varying  exceedingly  according  to  the 
province],  and  is  universally  distributed  both  within  and 
without  the  capital;  so  that  from  the  most  tender  age  the 
children  of  both  sexes  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fine  traits 
of  virtue  which  are  related  in  it. 

The  Government  has  founded  two  establishments  called 
Tchang-kun-kouan  and  Yaiig-sin-kou  where  five  hundred 
doctors  and  batchelors  are  entertained  as  boarders,  whose 
solo  occupation  is  the  study  of  literature  and  morality.  Those 
of  them  who  arrive  at  the  ago  of  fifty  without  having  sao- 
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oeeded  in   their  examinations,  are  granted  employment  by 
special  favour  Jif  tlio  king. 

'I'lie  kin^  also  fnominates  to  a  position  in  one  of  the  four 
colleoes  of  the  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  where  the  sons 
and  brothers  of  officials  are  brought  up,  those  of  the  literati 
who.  havintr  failed  in  their  examinations  for  Batchelor  or 
Doctor,  prove  themselves  to  possess  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  following  works,  the  Siao-hio  or  the  Tse-chou. 

The  king  has  installed  the  professors  of  Tong-meung  ^  ^, 
[note, — these  characters  signify  children  Jess  than  twelve  years 
old],  whose  duties  are  to  instruct  common  people  children 
more  than  eight  years  old,  whose  parents  have  insufficient 
resources  to  "send  them  to  school.  In  each  sub-prefecture 
and  in  each  district  there  is  established  a  school  having  four 
divisions  exactly  on  the  model  of  Tchang-kun-kouan. 

The  inspector,  [note, — |^  ^  ^,  Kouan-tcha-che,  an  office 
corresponding  with  that  of  Tao  Tai  J^  -^J,  makes  a  round  of 
these  establishments,  he  inspects  both  professors  and  pupils, 
makes  them  explain  the  text  in  his  presence,  and  gives  them 
subjects  of  composition,  keeps  an  exact  account  of  their 
application  or  work  and  rewards  or  punishes  them  according 
to  their  zeal  or  indolence. 

In  spring  and  autumn  a  sacrifice  is  oflfered  called  Tche-tsai. 
The  Inspector,  the  prefects  and  the  sub-prefects  proceed  there 
in  person  and  invite  all  the  pupils  to  a  great  banquet. 

Twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  high  dignitaries 
of  Y-tchang-fou,  of  the  six  ministries  and  of  the  different  admi- 
nistrations give  out  subjects  for  composition  to  the  pupils 
of  Tchang-kun-kouang — after  having  corrected  the  written 
themes  thev  class  them  in  order  of  merit.  The  names  of  the 
authors  of  the  three  first  compositions  are  transmitted  to  a 
commission  which  proceeds  to  a  new  examination  of  the  com- 
positions and  verifies  the  exactitude  of  the  award. 

The  pupils  of  Tchang-kun-kouan  who  have  satisfied  the 
examiners  occupy  public  positions. 

Those  who  study  in  the  four  colleges  are  examined  on  a 
stated  day  in  the  sixth  moon  of  each  year.     They  follow 
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moreover  a  daily  course  where  they  are  questioned,  and  assist 
in  the  explanation  of  tlie  texts. 

At  the  close  of  these  examinations  fifty  of  the  pupils  are 
nominated  pupils  of  the  first  class  and  have  to  compete  again 
to  obtain  the  deirree  of  Batcheloror  Doctor. 

The  same  rules  are  observed  in  each  province.  The  kincr's 
sons  go  daily  to  inform  themselves  of  the  condition  of  their 
father's  health,  and  are  present  at  his  meals.  Three  times  a 
day  they  assist  at  conferences  where  they  both  read,  and 
di?<cuss  the  text  with  their  professors  and  the  guests  of  the 
palace.  They  go  to  meet  their  professors,  and  reconduct  them 
to  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  they  join  together  for  a 
common  reading  preceded  by  a  banquet.  Each  time  that  they 
have  terminated  the  reading  of  one  of  their  canonical  books, 
a  great  banquet  is  given,  a  distribution  of  presents  made. 

Functionaries  of  inferior  rank  recently  promoted  ought, 
within  ten  days  from  the  time  of  their  nomination,  to  visit  the 
members  of  Y-tchang-fou,  the  minister  of  oflBcials,  and  of  the 
administration  to  which  thev  belong. 

There  is  a  palace  called  Tchong-y-kien,  which  serves  for  the 
residence  of  the  descendants  of  kings  of  former  dynasties  who 
receive  a  subsidy  consisting  of  rice  and  the  revenue  of  certain 
territories  devoted  to  their  maintenance. 

There  is  a  formal  prohibition  to  cultivating  the  area  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  the  former  dynasties  of  Sin-lo,  of 
Po-tsi  and  of  Kao-ku-li. 

Temples  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  founders  of  the 
ancient  dynasties,  and  of  persons  who  have  rendered  them- 
selves illustrious  by  lofl^^y  actions  and  virtues.  The  local 
authorities  repair  to  these  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each 
year  to  offer  sacrifices. 

Outride  the  capital  on  the  north,  may  be  seen  an  uncovered 
altar  where  in  the  spring  and  autumn  annual  sacrifices  are 
offered  by  the  official  of  Han-tchang-fou  for  souls  without  an 
asylum.  The  same  ceremony  is  performed  in  each  prefecture^ 
and  in  each  district 
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During  the  winter  season,  the  king  causes  mat-coverings  to 
be  distributed  among  the  prisoners,  during  the  summer,  he 
has  their  prison  cleaned,  and  their  cangue  and  their  irons 
moistened,  so  that  these  wretches  may  not  suffer  too  much 
from  the  rigour  of  the  cold,  or  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

The  king  nominates  an  official  expert  in  the  act  of  healing, 
to  whom  he  gives  supplies  of  medecine  appropriated  for  the 
treatment  of  sick  prisoners. 

The  government  distributes  clothing  and  rice  among  those 
prisoners  whose  poverty  prevents  them  from  maintaining 
themselves. 

Outside  the  capital  there  Is  a  granary  called  Tchang-ping- 
tclian,  [note, — or  <Tranary  of  uniform  price,  this  institution  goes 
back  so  far  as  the  Han  dynasty.  It  is  due  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
Emperor  Ou  Ti. —  Vide  Sze-tche-tong-kien,  k.  6.  f.  29]  where 
rice  can  be  purchased  when  the  price  of  cereals  has  augmented. 
The  directors  of  this  granary  buy  up  rice  when  it  has  reached 
its  lowest  value,  which  permits  of  their  reselling  it  cheaply  to 
poor  people  during  times  of  scarcity. 

There  also  exists  a  granary  whose  directors  make  loans  in 
the  spring  to  cultivators  of  the  quantity  of  grain  necessary  for 
sowing  their  fields;  this  is  made  good  to  the  granary  in 
autumn,  and  remains  there  till  the  following  spring  when 
it  is  again  lent  out;  by  this  means  the  sowing  is  renewed 
annually. 

When  inundations  or  drought  have  produced  scarcity  the 
king  opens  establishments  throughout  the  kingdom  called 
Tchen-t'si-tchang,  [note, — establishments  of  public  assistance 
like  the  institutions  founded  in  1879  in  Chantung,  Honan, 
Chan-si  and  Tchili]  where  assistance  is  distributed  to  the 
populatior. 

Each  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  heads  of  the  district 
and  the  sub-prefects  proceed,  conformably  with  the  rites,  to 
the  ceremony  of  Siang-yu-tsiou  [note, — literally  the  libations 
of  the  village.  This  custom  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity, 
and  recalls  the  love  feasts  of  the  ancients.  Vide. — The  Li-ki, 
k.  10  f.  45.] 
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In  the  provinces,  the  village  people  elect  a  chief  to  whom 
each  one  must  remit  a  contribution  of  rice  and  cloth. 

In  the  spring  and  autumn,  the  inhabitants  assemble  at  a 
banquet  prepared  at  the  common  cost  with  a  view  to  strength- 
ening  the  bonds  of  mutual  affection,  and  of  affirming  the  con- 
cord uniting  them. 

When  an  illness  or  unforeseen  catastrophe  happens  the 
people  assist  one  another,  and  when  one  of  them  happens 
to  die  they  assess  themselves  to  provide  the  cost  of  the  funeral, 
and  of  a  double  coffin,  and  ground  for  a  grave.  Upon  the  death 
of  an  official  belonging  to  the  third  class  or  wlio  may  have 
exercised  the  functions  of  censor  or  of  academician  his  sons 
and  grandsons  receive  promotions,  and  in  the  first  month  of 
each  year  submit  to  examinations  which  permit  of  tlieir 
attaining  employment  proportionate  to  their  talents. 

If  the  children  of  the  defunct  have  not  yet  obtained  any 
step,  the  officials  of  the  third  rank,  and  upwards,  are  authorized 
to  interest  themselves  for  the  most  studious  of  them,  and  to 
recommend  them  to  the  minister  of  public  employment  who 
examines  them  in  the  canonical  books,  and  gives  them  emj)loy- 
ment  proportionate  to  their  talents.  In  the  event  of  tlieir 
giving,  after  their  promotion,  proofs  of  incapacity,  the  official 
who  has  recommended  them  incurs  severe  blame. 

The  competition  for  the  degree  of  licentiate  takes  place 
every  third  year.  The  examination  is  divided  into  three 
trials:  the  first  consists  of  two  dissertations  upon  the  books 
of  Confucius;  the  second  in  a  poetic  com])osition  and  the  his- 
torical resum6  of  a  reign;  the  last  comprises  a  series  of 
questions  to  which  the  candidate  must  reply  in  writing. 

The  competition  for  the  degree  of  doctor  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  first  th(»  candidate  must  present  a  dissertation  upon 
the  Sse-chou  and  the  Ou-ki  ng. 

When  this  trial  has  been  undergone  in  a  satisfactory 
fashion  the  candidate  is  admissible  for  the  second  examination, 
consisting  in  a  poetic  composition  and  the  historical  rcsnnwj 
of  a  reign. 

To  satisfy  the  last  trial  the  candidate  mnst  answer  in 
writing  questions  based  on  all  possible  matters. 
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The  kincT  personally  interrogates  the  candidates  who  have 
fulfilled  this  series  of  examinations  and  |)roceeds  to  definitively 
class  them. 

An  extraordinary  examination  session  can  be  held  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  king's  birth. 

At  the  time  of  great  fStes,  the  king  i)roceeds  to  Hio-kouan, 
assists  at  the  lessons  which  are  given  there  and  finds  the 
opportunity  of  granting  extraordinary  promotions,  and  of 
making  an  exceptional  examination  of  ihose  whom  he  judges 
worthy  of  a  literary  degree. 

The  king  is  in  the  habit  of  offering  frequent  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  Confucius,  and  of  visiting  different  colleges  to  assist 
at  lessons  and  conferences,  w^here  the  professors  and  pupils  are 
admitted  or  even  to  examine  these  latter  in  the  renderin<r  of 
difficult  passages  of  the  classics,  as  to  their  skill  in  shooting 
with  the  bow,  or  to  give  them  subjects  for  composition. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination,  the  list  of  successful  can- 
didates is  proclaimed  in  the  Throne  Chamber. 

The  king  makes  them  presents  consisting  of  wine,  gilded 
flowers,  and  a  parasol  of  honour,  makes  them  assist  at  a  thea- 
trical representation,  and  then  has  them  reconducted  to  the 
sound  of  music  which  escorts  them  for  three  days  as  a  mark  of 
honour. 

Those  pupils  who  have  distinguished  themselves  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  kinor  to  the  roval  college  see  their 
names  prochiimed  on  the  very  day  itself  in  the  throne  chamber. 
They  receive  by  order  of  the  king  a  saddled  horse,  a  court 
robe,  and  an  ivory  tablet.  This  distinction  is  of  a  degree 
more  elevated  than  that  granted  in  the  preceding  case. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  as  well  as  of  that  of 
the  great  cold,  and  at  the  principal  anniversaries,  the  king 
accompanied  by  the  Princes,  his  sons,  and  by  the  body  of 
officials,  proceeds  to  the  ceremony  of  the  Ouang-kue-li  [notey — 
that  of  the  three  kncelings  and  nine  prostrations].  On  each 
of  these  occasions  he  sends  an  embassy  to  carry  a  letter  of 
homage  to  the  Km[)eror  of  China.  The  king,  always  followed 
by  the  princes,  his  sons,  and  by  the  body  of  officials,  makes  the 
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salutation  of  the  four  prostrations  in  honour  of  the  Imperial 
throne. 

The  king  kneeling  takes  the  letter  which  he  places  in  the 
hands  of  his  envoy,  then  makes  three  salutations,  and  accom- 
panies outside  the  chamber  the  letter  addressed  to  the  throne, 
enclosed  in  a  yellow  box  and  preceded  by  bearers  of  emblems. 

The  king  observes  the  same  ceremonial  when  he  goes  to 
meet  ambassadors  returning  from  China;  he  receives  them 
beneath  a  tent  decorated  with  silks  of  five  colours. 

The  king  presides  personally  over  the  choice  of  presents  to 
form  the  tribute  destined  for  the  Emperor  of  China. 

The  members  of  the  royal  family,  as  soon  as  they  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  go  to  study  at  the  college 
Tsong-hio.  They  daily  decide  by  lot  the  duties  which  they 
should  complete  in  order  to  merit  a  note  (mark  ?)  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  minister  of  rites  has  the  pupils  of  the  four  colleges 
interrogated  monthly  upon  the  matters  which  have  formed  the 
subject  of  their  studies. 

The  names  of  pupils  from  the  Capital,  and  from  the  province, 
the  works  which  they  have  studied  day  by  day,  the  names, 
titles,  and  qualities  of  their  professors  are  registered  in  the 
archives  of  this  minister. 

Promotion  is  granted  the  Professor,  if  three  among  his 
pupils  have  been  classed  first  in  the  competition  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor,  or  even  if  more  than  ten  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  Batchelor  or  of  licentiate. 

The  costume  worn  at  the  celebration  of  sacrifices,  the 
costumes  of  the  court,  the  official  costumes  are  in  all  points 
similar  to  the  Chinese  costumes,  [jwte, — this  passage  clearly 
shows  us  that  the  memoir  was  written  before  the  Manchu  con- 
querors had  modified  the  Chinese  costume,  ue.  before  1616.] 
At  the  four  great  epochs  of  the  year,  at  the  eight  great 
festivals,  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the  people  renew  the 
hearth  fire. 

When  a  child  is  abandoned  by  its  parents,  the  Han-tchang- 
fou  or  local  authoritj',  takes  it,  feeds  it,  clothes  it,  receives  it 
under  its  protection,  and  charges  itself  henceforward  with  its 
maintenance. 
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salutation  of  the  four  prostrations  in  honour  of  the  Imperial 
throne. 

The  king  kneeling  takes  the  letter  which  he  places  in  the 
hands  of  his  envoy,  then  makes  three  salutations,  and  accom- 
panies outside  the  chamber  the  letter  addressed  to  the  throne, 
enclosed  in  a  yellow  box  and  preceded  by  bearers  of  emblems. 

The  king  observes  the  same  ceremonial  when  he  goes  to 
meet  ambassadors  returning  from  China;  he  receives  them 
beneath  a  tent  decorated  with  silks  of  five  colours. 

The  king  presides  personally  over  the  choice  of  presents  to 
form  the  tribute  destined  for  the  Emperor  of  China. 

The  members  of  the  royal  family,  as  soon  as  they  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  go  to  study  at  the  college 
Tsong-hio.  They  daily  decide  by  lot  the  duties  which  they 
should  complete  in  order  to  merit  a  note  (mark  ?)  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  minister  of  rites  has  the  pupils  of  the  four  colleges 
interrogated  monthly  upon  the  matters  which  have  formed  the 
subject  of  their  studies. 

The  names  of  pupils  from  the  Capital,  and  from  the  province, 
the  works  which  they  have  studied  day  by  day,  the  names, 
titles,  and  qualities  of  their  professors  are  registered  in  the 
archives  of  this  minister. 

Promotion  is  granted  the  Professor,  if  three  among  his 
pupils  have  been  classed  first  in  the  competition  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor,  or  even  if  more  than  ten  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  Batchelor  or  of  licentiate. 

The  costume  worn  at  the  celebration  of  sacrifices,  the 
costumes  of  the  court,  the  official  costumes  are  in  all  points 
similar  to  the  Chinese  costumes,  [note, — this  passage  clearly 
shows  us  that  the  memoir  was  written  before  the  Manchu  con- 
querors had  modified  the  Chinese  costume,  i.e.  before  1616.] 
At  the  four  great  epochs  of  the  year,  at  the  eight  great 
festivals,  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the  people  renew  the 
hearth  fire. 

When  a  child  is  abandoned  by  its  parents,  the  Han-tchang- 
fou  or  local  authority,  takes  it,  feeds  it,  clothes  it,  receives  it 
under  its  protection,  and  charges  itself  henceforward  with  its 
maintenance. 


ARTICLE  III. 

RESEARCHES    INTO   THE    GEOLOGY    OF 

FORMOSA/ 

By  GEORGE  KLEINWA  CHTER,  Esq. 
Of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Service. 


ON  a  journey  from  the  South  Cape  to  Takow  and  on  different 
other  excursions  which  I  undertook  during  my  stay  in 
|*aiwan,  I  had  occasion  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
Biiiiefalogical  composition  and  geological  formation  ot  Formosa. 

I  am  aware  that  they  are  imperfect  and  only  comprise  some 
parts  of  that  island,  a  fact  which  might  deter  me  from  giving 
liiese  notes  publicity,  were  it  not,  that  even  a  few  established 
bctomay  be  of  interest  and  further  the  olyect  of  true  Geology, 
vrliioh  is  to  arrive  at  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
ind  history  of  every  part  of  our  globe. 

Formosa  must  still  be  considered  as  a  **  terra  incognita." 
We  know  that  large  mountains  nearly  bisect  the  island,  that 
016  plain  on  the  west  is  inhabited  by  the  Chinese  and  the 
East  by  Aborigines,  socalled  Savages.  We  know  what  her 
soil  jMToduces,  but  we  know  not,  what  her  soil  consists  of  and 
what  treasures  are  hidden  under  it  exci*pt  in  the  northern  parts, 
H'here  now  Coal  mines  and  Petroleum  wells  are  worked. 
Names  have  been  given  to  the  most  prominent  peaks  and  their 
heights  have  been  ascertained  or  estimated;  but  beyond  that 
Dothing  is  known  of  the  outlines  of  these  mountain  ranges  or 
the  valleys  between  them ;  and  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
East  Coast  we  are  still  less  able  to  judge,  it  being  closed  to 
Qur  view.  This  is  however  not  astonishinor.  Those  whom 
blieir  vocation  leads  to  this  island,  have  other  pursuits  to 
attend  to  and  those,  who  did  spend  a  few  days  in  the  interior, 
went  there  out  of  curiosity  or  for  Ethnological  studies.     The 

♦Kead  before  the  Society  ou  the  17tli  Aj)iil,  I88"i. 
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fou  or  local  autnority,  takes  it,  Teeas  it,  (noines  jt, 
under  its  protection,  and  charges  itself  henceforwa 
maintenance. 


ARTICLE  III. 

RESEARCHES    INTO   THE    GEOLOGY    OF 

FORMOSA/ 

By  GEOKGE  KLEINWACHTER,  Esq. 

0/  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Service. 


ON  a  journey  from  the  South  Cape  to  Takow  and  on  different 
other  excursions  which  I  undertook  during  my  stay  in 
Taiwan,  I  had  occasion  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
mineralogical  composition  and  geological  formation  ot  Formosa. 

I  am  aware  that  they  are  imperfect  and  only  comprise  some 
parts  of  that  island,  a  fact  which  might  deter  me  from  giving 
these  notes  publicity,  were  it  not,  that  even  a  few  established 
fiicts  may  be  of  interest  and  further  the  olyect  of  true  Geology, 
^hich  is  to  arrive  at  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
and  history  of  every  part  of  our  globe. 

Formosa  must  still  be  considered  as  a  **  terra  incognita." 
We  know  that  large  mountains  nearly  bisect  the  island,  that 
the  plain  on  the  west  is  inhabited  by  the  Chinese  and  the 
Kast  by  Aborigines,  socalled  Savages.  We  know  what  her 
soil  produces,  but  we  know  not,  what  her  soil  consists  of  and 
what  treasures  are  hidden  under  it  except  in  the  northern  parts, 
where  now  Coal  mines  and  Petroleum  wells  are  worked. 
Names  have  been  given  to  the  most  prominent  peaks  and  their 
heights  have  been  ascertained  or  estimated;  but  beyond  that 
nothing  is  known  of  the  outlines  of  these  mountain  ranges  or 
the  valleys  between  them;  and  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
East  coast  we  are  still  less  able  to  judge,  it  being  closed  to 
our  view.  This  is  however  not  astonishinor.  Those  whom 
tlieir  vocation  leads  to  this  island,  have  other  pursuits  to 
attend  to  and  those,  who  did  spend  a  few  days  in  the  interior, 
went  there  out  of  curiosity  or  for  Ethnological  studies.     The 
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attraction  of  the  Savages  naturally  led  to  a  neglect  of  the 
country  they  live  in,  hence  few  observations  of  a  geographical 
and  none  whatever  of  a  geological  nature  have  ever  been  made 
or  brought  to  notice,  at  least  as  far  as  the  South  and  centre 
of  Formosa  are  concerned. 

Want  of  time  has  also  prevented  me  from  making  long 
travels  of  exploration  and  obliged  me  to  confine  myself  to 
South  Formosa  only,  i.e,  to  that  part  of  the  Island  which  lies 
between  the  22nd  and  23rd  degrees  of  latitude. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  my  investigations: — 

The  southernmost  end  of  Formosa  on  an  average  5  miles 
broad,  is  protected  against  the  waters  of  the  ocean  by  two  hill 
ranges,  which  run  along  the  east  and  west  coast;  the  one, 
called  the  Gooswa  Promontory  extends  from  the  South  West 
Cape  in  a  straight  line  7  miles  northwards,  its  two  highest 
points  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  end  being  538  feet  and 
627  feet  high,  respectively.  The  other  range  commences 
with  the  South  Ca])e,  runs  gradually  rising  towards  northwest, 
opens  into  a  broad  plateau  and  turning  to  N.E.  terminates  at 
the  Savage  village  Shamalee.  Four  miles  to  the  north  west 
of  the  South  Caj)e  is  a  peculiarly  rugged  hill,  1,035  feet  high, 
from  which  the  land  slopes  gradually  towards  the  east  range 
forming  another  plateau.  From  Shamalee  westward  extends 
a  double  peaked  ridge,  and  south  of  this  the  land  is  further 
divided  by  two  parallel  ranges,  rising  to  more  than  2,000  feet, 
one  of  which  terminates  in  a  cone  shaped  mountain, — Re- 
markable Peak, — 1,083  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  East 
of  the  Gooswa  Promontory  and  Bay  hill,  which  is  a  small 
isolated  hill,  south  of  Expedition  Bay,  lies  a  level  tract  of 
land,  at  its  widest  part  3  li  broad.  In  the  middle  of  this,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Shamalee  range  is  the  District  Capital  HSng- 
ch'un-hsien,  and  in  its  northwest  corner  at  the  mouth  of  a 
broad  river  lies  Ch^-cheug  sive  Langcliiao.  A  mountain 
vis  a  vis  to  this  walled  village  and  bearing  the  same  name 
forms  the  link  between  the  hills  south  and  north,  divided  from 
the  one  by  a  deep  chasm  and  from  the  other  by  the  Lang- 
chiao  river. 

Turning  now  to  the  composition  of  all  these  capes,  moun- 
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tain  and  hill  ranges,  we  find  in  the  cliffs  at  South  Cape 
abundant  remains  of  corals,  which  make  up  almost  the  entire 
mass.  The  crest  of  the  east  range  is  a  series  of  limestone 
rocks  with  fractures  and  fissures,  and  the  west  range  shows 
the  same  towards  the  seaside,  but  its  top  and  inland  slopes,  as 
well  as  the  surface  of  South  Cape  and  the  eastern  slope  of 
that  range  are  covered  with  calcareous  sand.  The  beach 
round  Kualiang  Bay  consists  of  fine  coral  sand,  and  numerous 
recent  Zoophytes  red  and  white  are  found.  The  other  moun- 
tains are  thickly  wooded  in  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  cover  them  up  to  the  summits,  have 
protected  their  surface  from  the  wasting  infiuence  of  atmos- 
pheric agencies,  their  underlying  formation  therefore  is  not  so 
apparent  to  cursory  observations.  At  one  spot,  however,  the 
waters  of  an  extensive  spring  have  laid  it  open  and  disclosed 
strata  of  limestone.  This  spring,  by  the  way,  is  situated  in 
the  territory  of  the  Kualuts  in  a  beautiful  forest.  Women 
and  children  of  the  savage  tribe  were  sitting  around  it  and 
filling  their  bamboo  tubes  with  water,  when  I  approched  on 
the  way  to  their  village.  As  my  escort  informed  me,  this 
spring  has  high  qualities  in  curing  wounds  and  smallpox.  It 
l)elongs  probably  to  the  class  "Earthy  waters"  of  which  the 
chief  contents  are  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  cone 
of  Remarkable  Peak  is  of  compact  limestone,  limestone  rocks 
reach  out  of  the  water  at  several  places  along  the  shore  of 
Kualiang  Bay,  and  within  the  walls  of  Heng-ch^un-hsien  I 
again  found  a  large  pile  of  Limestone  Rocks.  The  soil  which 
forms  the  upper  layers  in  this  district  is  throughout  of  argillo- 
calcareous  nature,  varying  from  soft  earthy  shale  at  the  foot 
of  Remarkable  Peak  to  fine  yellow  clay  exposed  by  the  rivu- 
lets of  the  plain. 

On  the  mountains  between  Langchiao  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
"bright  flames"  have  often  been  seen  "jutting  out  of  the  hard- 
baked  earth,"  a  statement  which,  as  I  have  not  been  there 
myself,  must  at  present  suflBce  for  our  researches  into  the 
composition  of  that  region,  though  all  details  as  to  the  height 
at  which  this  phenomenon  was  seen  and  as  to  the  nature  of 
she  ground  are  wanting.    The  hardbaked  earth  probably  was 
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tliale  or  mudstone,  similar  to  tliat,  which  I  found  on  Sn^ar 
loaf  hill  (see  further  on).  The  flame  may  be  caused  by  the 
ignition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  would  point  to 
volcanic  action,  or  by  the  ignition  of  the  vapours  of  a  petro- 
leum spring,  which  would  point  to  underlying  strata  of  coal 
or  bituminous  shale  and  sandstone  cavities.  On  the  whole  I 
think  the  latter  explanation  more  probable.  Coal  indeed  has 
been  shown  to  me  by  the  District  Magistrate  as  having  been 
found  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  Langchiao 
river  finally  gives  evidence  of  Sandstone  by  the  reddish  frag- 
ments which  it  contains. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  military  road,  which  connects  this 
southernmost  part  of  Formosa  with  the  great  phiin.  Imme- 
diately after  leaving  Langchiao  it  passes  over  the  east  side  of 
a  low  hill,  apparently  a  sanddnne,  which  forms  Langchiao 
point,  goes  along  the  bay  of  the  same  name  on  a  strand  of 
coral  sand  and  ascends  the  slopes  of  a  sugar  loaf  shaped  hill, 
41 1  feet  high,  which  fall  steep  to  the  sea  and  consist  of  mud- 
stone  containing  iron.  From  here  stretches  the  Liliang  ridge 
6  miles  northward,  the  two  southern  summits  of  which  rise  to 
the  heights  of  2,263  and  2,437  feet,  and  the  northern  one, 
near  the  town  of  Hongkong,  to  3,365  feet.*  The  gentle  8lof>es 
of  this  range  form  a  "raised  beach,"  below  which  a  second 
one  has  formed,  covered  with  large  sandstone  pebbles,  debris 
of  the  formerly  snrfworn  upperterrace.  Some  of  these  are  red, 
others  variegated,  showing  yellow,  bluish,  reddish  and  purple 
lines,  some  shew  streaks  of  r,iiartz,  all  of  them  sparks  of  mica. 
Corals  and  coralsand  do  not  reach  beyond  Langchiao  Bay. 
At  one  spot,  among  others,  where  a  spur  reaches  the  sea,  the 
road  was  cut  through  the  solid  rocks  and  disclosed  dark  red 
breccia.  Horizontal  lines  and  Tideripples  were  visible  at 
different  places  on  the  sandstone  cliffs  at  a  height  of  about  .50 
feet.  Further  on  the  strip  of  land,  which  rnns  between  the 
sea  and  the  mountain  range,  gradually  widens  into  a  sandy 
tract,  on  which  a  few  acres  have  been  cultivated  with  rice  and 
sugar.  The  cliffs  are  overgrown  with  brushwood;  but  where 
torrents  break  over  them,  white  sandstone  rocks  (quartzites) 

♦These  fijjurcs  are  taken  from  the  •*  China  Sea  Diroctory/' 
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are  uncovered,  and  a  section  showing  hucre  boulders  of  the 
same  material  covered  by  gravel  and  sand  was  also  laid  open 
to  the  eye. 

The  town  of  Honcrkong  is  beautifully  situated,  30  li  from 
Langchiao,  on  an  alluvial  tract  of  dark  sand  covering  strata  of 
flaorstones,  which  extend  to  the  sea  and  form  a  bar  round  the 
shallow  harbour.  They  are  deposits  from  the  two  mountains, 
which  he^e  meet  the  Li-liar:^  Sua.  The  coast  line  northwards 
shows  shinorle  of  a  similar  nature;  houses  and  walls  are  built 
of  these  dark-grey  sandstones;  they  are  less  micaceous  than  the 
before  mentioned  red  ones  but  are  mostly  traversed  by  veins 
.of  quartz;  of  the  specimens  collected  one  shows  crystalization, 
the  other  both  this  and  slaty  texture.  5  H  north  of  Hongkong 
another  mountain  torrent  enters  the  sea,  its  banks  are  pre- 
cipitous and  at  its  mouth  a  dark  cliff  rises,  which  from  its 
sha))e  is  called  *'  Saitou,"  i.e.  Lion's  head. 

2  miles  further  on,  on  similar  ground  as  Hongkong,  also 
pierced  by  a  snmll  river  and  surrounded  by  a  stonebar,  lies 
the  village  of  Chetonka.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Namchieh, 
the  next  station  on  the  road.  Except  at  these  points  the  coast 
is  bold  and  stecj),  the  hills  in  some  ]>laces  desc  ending  almost  to 
the  waters  ed;:e.  On  one  of  these  projections,  where  a  fort 
has  been  built  on  the  rocks,  I  met  with  traces  of  coralline 
limestone;  otherwise  this  part  of  the  coast  consists  of  white 
sandstone  cliifs  like  those  before  Houiikonrr. 

From  Namohieh  I  made  an  inixress  among  the  mountains. 
After  crossing  the  alluvial  plain,  I  arrived  at  a  gorge  through 
which  a  river  flows;  from  its  entrance  a  level  terrace  extends 
towards  the  seashore,  and  at  the  other  side  a  narrow  valley 
opens  to  the  left  and  ri«.dit,  partly  cultivated.  I  followed  the 
river  eastward  and  ascended  one  of  the  hills,  where  I  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  physical  aspects  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains:  this  district  is  made  up  of  detached  rounded  hills 
and  short  anticlinal  rido;es,  whilst  parallel  ranges  striking  from 
North  to  South  are  the  general  character  of  the  southeni 
system.  The  scenery  here  is  also  wilder  and  more  picturesque. 

The  specimens  collected  near  Namchieh  belong  to  the 
Clayslate  grouj),  of  various  description  and  different  gradation 
of  metamorphosis. 
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1.  Hard  and  compact,  sub-crystalline  fine  grained  slate, 
splitting  into  plane  layers. 

2.  Somewhat  arinaceus  rough  feeling  shale,  not  very 
fissile,  rather  friable. 

3.  Shining,  foliating  schist. 

The  last  named  was  by  position  the  lowest  having  been 
detached  from  the  rocky  bank  of  the  river,  which  washes  these 
schistose  strata. 

From  Namchieh  the  road  winds  around  the  Chao  Shan, 
1,340  feet  high,  and  enters  the  great  plain.  The  ground 
becomes  darker  and  the  beach  presents  a  deep  black  sand, 
which  continues  all  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Takow.  The 
mountains  here  recede  and  stretch  in  a  North-North-East  direc- 
tion to  the  foot  of  the  Kueilei  Shan  (i.e.  Punch  and  Judy 
Mountain)  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  southern  central 
range. 

The  hills  northwest  of  this  I  have  examined.  They  are 
throughout  a  mass  of  black  shale  of  slaty,  not  schistose  struc- 
ture, much  like,  though  inferior  to  the  so-called  roofing  slates 
found  in  European  primary  districts.  What  the  bamboo  is  to 
the  Chinese,  the  slate  is  in  many  res])ects  to  the  Savages,  who 
live  on  the  steep  flanks  of  these  rugged  and  barren  mountains. 
The  walls  and  roofs  of  their  houses  and  granaries  are  composed 
of  slate,  slate  plates  are  the  shutters  placed  in  front  of  the 
openings  which  do  service  as  windows  and  doors,  blocks  of 
slate  serve  as  seats,  on  slate  again  they  crush  the  millet.  This 
millet  and  a  kind  of  potato,  called  "Wassa"  in  the  Gali 
language,  are  the  only  produce  of  these  regions,  the  one 
growing  in  the  valleys,  the  other  on  thin  layers  of  dark  soil, 
which  cover  the  lower  hills. 

About  2  miles  North  of  Bankimsing  a  mountain  stream  has 
broken  through  the  outskirts  of  the  Kueileishan ;  a  terrace  of 
clay  of  about  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  Namchieh  shows 
also  here  the  former  level  of  the  river;  the  rocks  at  one  side 
of  the  pass  consist  of  purple  coloured  shale  and  nearly  horizon- 
tal strata  dipping  from  West  to  East  are  visible  crossing  the 
strike  of  the  hill.  Past  this  gorge  valleys  open  towards  the 
North  and  South ;  the  latter  turns  Eastward  and  reaches  to 
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the  foot  of  the  Kiieilei  mountain,  which  here  rises  abmptly  to 
a  height  of  9,050  feet.  The  ranges  flanking  this  valley  and 
resting  on  or  issuing  from  the  mainmass,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  4,000  feet,  partly  slope  at  an  ancrle  of  about  25°, 
forming  terraces  at  some  places,  and  partly  fall  abruptly.  The 
river  bed,  at  the  season  I  visited  it,  in  February,  contained 
but  little  water,  as  all  the  other  streams  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  in  summer,  however,  are  furious  and  almost  impassable 
torrents.  This  river  bed,  when  seen  from  the  heights,  looks 
like  a  white  band  wound  through  the  brushwood.  The  stones 
which  cover  it  and  which  extend  far  out  into  the  plain,  till 
hidden  from  sight  by  the  overlying  clay,  are  particularly  inte- 
resting, because  they  give  us  a  clue  to  the  mineralogical  composi- 
tion of  the  principal  mountain  from  which  they  come.  Besides 
Black  Slates,  I  found  the  following  fragments: — 

1. — Hornblende-schist,  with  flakes  of  mica,  traversed  by 
quartz  veins,  coated  with  iron  andwaterwom  crystals  of  felspar; 

2. — Fel stone- Porphyry,  hard  and  compact  veined  and  cover- 
ed with  white  felspar,  which  shows  an  uneven  and  splintery 
fracture  and  is  highly  crystallized. 

It  remains  to  add,  that  throughout  these  masses  of  Sand- 
stones and  Slates  I  have  found  no  organic  remains  except  a 
stem  of  wood  inclosed  in  a  nodule  of  ironstone  which  I  picked 
up  somewhere  near  Hongkong.  Although  this  does  not  prove 
that  there  are  no  fossils  embedded,  they  are  certainly  rare,  as 
may  well  be  expected,  considering  the  nature  and  age  of  these 
rocks. 

The  above  notes  and  observations,  though  they  may  seem 
scanty,  nevertheless  enable  us  to  draw  the  following  deduc- 
tions:— 

1. — The  highest  central  mass  of  mountains  in  South  For- 
mosa is  of  primary  age,  consisting  of  crystalline  schists,  broken 
through  by  igneous  rocks,  such  as  Porphyries. 

2. — The  mountains  flankino-  tlie  hiirhest  central  mass  to  the 
North-west,  West,  and  South  West  as  far  as  Namchieh  are 
made  up  of  Silurian  Slates  and  Shales. 

3. — The  hill  ranges  from  Namchieh  to  Hengch'unhsien  are 
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composed  of  the  following  alterations  of  strata,  traversed  in 
some  places  bj'  veins  of  quartz  : — 

a.  Arinaceous  shale,  which  is  apparently  a  tran- 

sition from  the  clayslate  to  — — 

b.  Darkgrev  micacious  flagstone ; 

c.  Grev  sandstone; 

d.  White  sandstone  (quartzite); 
€.  Red  breccia  (conglomerate); 
/.  Red  Sandstone. 

All  these  rockniasses  except  the  white  sandstone  (Silu- 
rian) which  is  found  lowest  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  are  prob- 
ably Devonian  deposits,  lying  on  Silurian  strata  and  overspread 
by  the  Carboniferous  System  which  contains  seams  of  coal  and 
ferruginous  shale  and  ironstone. 

4.  The  district  south  of  Heugch'un-hsien  was  originally  a 
Coral  Island. 


So  much  for  the  mountainous  part  of  South  Formosa.  The 
plain,  however,  so  important  and  well  known  from  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view  is  not  less  interesting  geologically.  It 
extends  from  Panciliao  northward  throu<xh  the  whole  western 
part  of  the  island;  a  series  of  hillranges,  which  approaches  the 
seashore  near  the  city  of  Taiwanfu,  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
the  southern  of  which  only  falls  within  the  boundary  of  this 
paper.  This,  the  most  fertile  district  in  the  whole  island,  is 
an  alluvium  of  posttertiary  origin,  a  rich  loam  derived  partly 
from  the  shales  of  the  Central  Mountains  partly  from  the 
Sandstones  south  and  partly  from  the  Limestone  hills,  which 
here  and  there  reach  above  the  level  of  the  lowland.  These 
are  the  great  and  small  Kungshan,  the  Whale  back,  Apeshill, 
Saracen's  head,  Ffingshan,  and,  still  surrounded  by  water,  but 
belonging  to  the  same  category,  Lambay  Island  near  Tang- 
kang. 

Apeshill  or  Taku  Shan  (beat  the  drum-hill,  so  called  because 
of  the  rocks  dangerous  to  navigation,  which  lie  at  its  foot  and 
which  make  the  junkmen  appeal  to  the  Gods  by  beating  the 
gong)  has  been  very  well  described  by  Dr.  Guppy  in  his  paper 
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** Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Takow***  and  correctly  characte- 
rised. It  remains  for  me  but  to  determine  the  period,  in  which 
it  originated,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  particularize  the 
various  kinds  of  Limestone  and  allied  rocks  founds  and  the 
fossils,  they  contain.     We  have : 

L — Compact  Limestone,  a  hard  smooth  fine  grained  rock^ 
generally  of  bluish  grey  colour ; 

2. — Saccharine  or  Statuary  Marble,  fine  grained,  white, 
resembling  loafsugar  in  texture; 

3. — Oolite,  composed  of  grains  connected  by  a  calcareous 
cement ; 

4. — Marl,  friable  compound  of  lime  and  clay; 

5 — Chalk  or  rather  indurated  carbonate  of  lime; 

6. — Rea  clay. 

To  Dr.  Guppy's  List  of  Fossils  only  one  specimen  is  worth 
adding,  but  an  im})ortant  one,  namely  the  coinshaped,  forami- 
miferal,  shell  Nummus  laevigata,  which  however  is  not  so  much 
developed  that  I  could  speak  here  of  Nummulitic  Limestone, 
But  it  serves  us  as  a  guide  in  fixing  the  time  of  the  last  great 
upheaval  of  Apeshill,  i.e.  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary  Period. 
There  are  traces  of  the  cretaceous  system,  but  the  main  com- 
position of  Apeshill,  the  plateau  and  its  fringes  are  decidedly 
Oolitic,  while  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  summit  of  Apes- 
hill and  the  fundamental  rocks  reach  as  far  back  as  the  Carbo- 
niferous epoch.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  Mountain 
Limestone:  subcrystalline,  intersected  by  joints  and  thus 
breaking  qp  in  large  tabular  masses — as  well  as  the  fragments 
of  older  corals  (Lithostrotia  are  abundant)  which  are  spread 
about  below  and  form  part  of  the  earthy  varieties,  point  to  it 
Examination  of  the  caverns  and  fissures,  which  Dr.  Guppy 
recommended  to  any  resident  at  Takow,  did  not  bring  forward 
anything  particular,  so  far  as  I  have  been  in  them.  The  fis- 
sures form  a  labyrinth  of  subterranean  passages  of  varying 
width,  as  much  as  30  feet  deep,  and  the  caves  reach  down  to 
an  immeasurable  depth ;  in  fact  Apeshill  is  a  vast  cave,  to 
which  access  would  be  easy  enough,  were  not  an  amount  of 
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curiosity  required  that  would  surpass  wisdom.  Some  of  the 
f»maller  caverns,  which  I  entered,  presented  stala^rmites  and 
stalactites,  also  columns,  hut  none  very  extraordinary.  The 
floor  deposit  consists  of  calc-tufF.  Bones  of  ^oats  and  cattle, 
which  fell  down  and  died  there  are  to  be  met  with:  of  living 
beings  large  spiders,  lizards  and  monkeys  have  their  abode 
here 

Whalehark  Hill  is  the  sea  bottom  tilted  up  by  subterranean 
force.  One  half  of  the  broken  crust  remained  standing  at 
auixles  of  2o-30*^,  while  the  other  half  tumbled  torrether.  The 
rocks  present  the  petrified  bottom  of  the  ocean  with  its  shells 
in  situ ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  by  the  fossils,  with 
which  of  the  three  (not  only  two)  traceable  upheavals  of  Apes- 
hill,  Whaleback  simultaneously  arose. 

Fen^shan  (Phoenix-mountain,  so  called  from  its  birdlike 
shaf)e)  is  also  limestone  formation ;  it  lies  6  miles  South  of 
Takow,  near  the  Coast  and  its  rocks  reach  into  the  sea.  From 
FSngshan  North-east  a  low  line  of  hills  continues  which  has 
at  one  time  most  probably  been  a  line  of  Sanddunes  as  the 
Takow  spit  is  at  the  present  day. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Tan^jkano:  River,  9  miles  S.W.  from 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  lies  the  small  island  Hsiao  Liu 
chiu  (a  name  referrin^r  to  the  Chinese  idea  that  Formosa  in 
ancient  time  formed  part  of  the  kin£:dom  of  Liuchiu).  Lam- 
bay  Island,  as  foreifjners  name  it,  is  of  similar  oriein  to  Apes- 
hill,  but  of  more  recent  hcre^  not  older  than  tertiary.  The 
fossil  shells  embedded  in  its  limestone  differ  not  at  all  from 
species  at  present  in  existence.  The  island  is  surrounded  by 
livinfj  coral  reefs,  which  at  ebb-tide  are  visible  above  the  sur- 
face and  extend  far  into  the  sea,  where  they  shimmer  through  the 
waves  from  a  depth  of  10  to.  20  fathoms,  so  clear  is  the  water 
here.  The  beach  at  the  Eastside  of  this  little  isle  is  covered 
with  white  coralsand  and  the  greatest  variety  of  Cockles 
and  shells  is  found,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  black  shore 
of  the  opposite  mainland,  on  which  no  trace  of  living  beings  is 
met,  save  Crustacea  burrowing  in  the  sand.  At  the  Southwest 
point  of  the  island  are  some  not  very  extensive  caverns.  The 
islanders  informed  me,  that  when  they,  or  rather  their  grand- 
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fathers,  settled  there  (120  years  ago),  they  found  human  bones 
in  them  and  a  table  of  stone.  Chinese,  it  appears,  prefer  to 
keep  away  from  caverns :  on  Apeshill  they  fear  the  monkeys 
and  here,  the  ghosts. 

In  crossing  from  Lambay  Island  to  Tangkang  which  town 
lies  on  indurated  mudflats,  the  material  of  which  was  carried 
down  from  the  Slate  mountains  by  the  same  river,  which  they 
now  embank,  one  sails  over  a  depth  of  more  than  300  fathoms. 
Such  an  extraordinary  depression  is  most  singular  in  the  For- 
mosa channel,  which  on  an  average  is  only  about  20  fathoms 
deep,  so  much  so,  that  the  Commander  of  a  British  gunboat, 
who  first  discovered  it,  may  be  excused  for  taking  this  spot 
for  the  submerged  water  of  a  vulcano.  The  geological  condi- 
tion of  the  surrounding  land  speaks  against  this  assumption, 
and  we  cannot,  with  due  regard  for  the  local  circumstanced  ex- 
plain it  otherwise  than  as  a  chasm,  which  is  gradually  filling  up. 

From  what  I  have  said  up  to  the  present,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  popular  idea,  "Formosa  is  a  volcanic  island,** 
was  altogether  wrong.  There  is  in  truth  no  trace  of  recent 
volcanic  eruption  in  the  districts  above  described,  but  very 
close  by,  only  3  miles  Northeast  of  the  port  of  Takow  is  a 
tract  of  land,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  whieh  has  never  been  sus- 
pected by  Takow  Residents  as  hiding  the  recent  seat  of  action 
of  the  subterranean  forces,  and  it  was  not  until  in  reading  the 
"Taiwan  fu  chili,'*  I  came  across  a  passa^je  recording  the  last 
eruption,  that  I  myself  visited  those  hills.  They  are  the  "Chih 
Shan**  known  to  foreigners  as  the  Pineapple  hills,  where  the 
most  delicious  fruit  grows,  that  Formosa  produces.  The 
chapter  of  historical  events  says :  **In  the  Gist  year  of  Kang- 
hsi  (i.e.  1722)  in  summer  Chihshan  opened  8  chang  (80  feet) 
long  and  4  chang  (40  feet)  wide;  black  earth  (mud)  came 
out;  on  the  2nd  day,  by  night,  fire  came  out,  several  feet 
high;"  and  the  Mountain  and  River  chapter  notes  with  refer- 
ence to  Chih  Shan,  the  name  of  which  is  also  explained  aa 
derived  from  the  colour  of  the  ground,  that  "sometimes  fire 
is  risincr/' 

There  we  have  an  accurate  description  of  a  volcanic  outburst 
from  a  Cniuese  record  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  theo- 
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Ties  of  foreign  science.  Tlie  fire  was,  of  course,  only  visible 
by  night  because  it  was  not  fire,  but  simply  the  glowing 
light  of  the  ejected  material,  and  this,  described  as  black  earth 
f*hei  tu')  was  hot  mud,  which  in  the  usual  course  would  after- 
wards assume  the  reddish  brown  colour  of  iron  dust.  This 
was  the  case  here ;  for  on  my  exploring  visit  1  found  the  hill(» 
to  consist  of  a  light  and  porous  reddish  yellow  earth,  very 
much  like  clay,  but  being  in  reality  tufa,  the  chemically  trans- 
formed vulcanic  mud,  and  on  the  surface  at  some  places  thin 
layers  of  tufFstono,  the  loose  tufa  cemented.  The  district 
covers  about  three  square  miles  and  includes  a  small  lake;  it 
is  the  outcrop  of  not  one  only,  but  frei|iient  small  eruptions  at 
difi*erent  places.  One  spot,  where  an  outburst  of  mud  had 
taken  place,  I  have  traced  on  the  extreme  western  hill.,  3  miles 
East  of  Whalcback,  and  there  are  several  {>oiuts  which  render 
it  probable  that  this  is  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  records. 
Where  the  vent  was,  is  now  a  pool  of  water,  and  on  the  south 
side,  where  the  accumulation  is  hiirher  than  on  the  northern, 
a  thin  crust  of  scoriae  is  found.  Not  far,  S.E.  from  the  sup- 
posed vent,  I  noticed  a  vertical  cutting  of  a  dyke,  which  shew 
the  following  interesting  sequence  of  layers,  from  the  top 
downwards^ 


Soft  Grounp, 


ScoRL«, 


Yellow  Tuff, 
Grey  Tuff, 


Bluish  Black  Tukf, 


Dark  Yellow  Tuff, 


Light  Yellow  Tusf, 


A  Dark  Yellow  Line  (harder). 


Whitish  Tuff, 


Dark  Yellow  Tuff, 


&c» 


SCORlJSy 

&c., 


&0. 
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I  am  nnable  to  explain  the  variation  of  the  colours  otherwise 
than  that  the  different  materials  deposited  contained  different 
proportions  of  lime  and  silica.  Among  the  fragments  thrown 
up  I  have  especially  to  mention  a  large  piece  of  rock-crystal 
and  one  of  white  sandstone,  which  indicate  the  deeper  strata. 

Hot  Springs  are  also  said  to  exist  in  this  district  according 
to  the  "  Taiwan  fu  chih ;"  but  I  have  not  found  any.  A  river 
called  Liu  'huang  chiang  (Sulphur  River)  rises  here  and  runs 
into  the  Lagoon  at  Takow ;  but  its  name  may  be  derived  from 
the  Sulphursprings  at  the  foot  of  Apeshill. 

Northeast  of  Chihshan  commence  the  outrunners  of  the 
mountains,  which,  as  above-mentioned,  bisect  the  Formosan 
plain.  My  stay  in  Takow,  however,  has  not  been  long  enough 
to  allow  of  my  exploring  them  and  the  climate  of  the  22nd 
degree  of  latitude  is  not  in  favour  of  outdoor-exercise. 


From  this  description  of  the  geological  condition  we  may 
now  deduce  the  following  series  of  evolutions  to  have  taken 
place,  which  together  make  up  the  Geological  History  of  South 
Formosa  and  to  some  extent  of  the  whole  island. 

1. — First  in  order  must  be  placed  the  deposition  of  the 
crystalline  schists,  which  probably  correspond  with  F.  von 
Richthofen's  Sinian  System.  By  folding  of  these,  the  central 
mountain  ranges  originated. 

2. — A  period  of  volcanic  activity  succeeded,  to  which  the 
falsitic  traps  owe  their  existence. 

3.— Then  followed  abrasion  of  the  primary  mountains  from 
which  fresh  clayey  deposits  at  their  base,  the  slates  and  shales 

of  the  present  day  were  derived;  sediments  of  a  sandy  nature 
were  washed  on,  and  while  the  sea  was  rising  more  and  more 
during  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  periods,  all  those  strata  were 
accumulated,  which  now  form  the  mountainous  district  of 
South  Formosa.  The  fissile  sandstones  and  arinaceous  shale 
.  near  Namchieh  show  where  the  two  substances,  sand  and  clay, 
joined. 

4. — At  the  end  of  the  Devonian  Period  the  land  appears  to 
have  risen  again.     The  red  conglomerates  which  occur  at  the 
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height  of  about  200  feet  above  the  present  level  are  the  remains 
of  a  tlien  gravel  or  pebble  beach. 

5. — At  that  time  also  vecjetation  flourished  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  overgrown  with  plants.  The  sandy  shore 
was  studded  with  that  low  kind  of  Palm  tree,  Cycadeae,  which 
wo  now  find  along  the  sandy  bank  of  the  plain ;  for  an  iron- 
pyrite  has  preserved  us  a  piece  of  the  trunk  showing  the  same 
oro-anic  structure. 

6. — Periodical  inundations  and  gradual  submergence  of  the 
land  followed;  new  sediments  accumulated  and  covered  that 
primary  and  subsequent  vegetation,  which  compressed  altered 
and  mineralized  we  now  find  as  seams  of  coal. 

7. — Earth  movements  or  Crust  motions  seem  to  coincide 
with  this,  the  Carboniferous  period.  Vulcanic  action  had 
long  since  ceased  on  the  Formosa  as  it  then  existed,  but  mani- 
fested itself  at  the  sides,  giving  origin  to  the  basaltic  Pescadores, 
in  the  West,  the  Pinnacle  group,  Tiau-su  Island  in  the  North 
East,  and  Harp  Island,  which  in  1853  was  still  in  a  violent 
state  of  eruption,  on  the  East  Coast.  The  volcanic  districts 
near  Tamsui  and  Nortli-(?ast  of  Taiwanfoo  are  also  proofs  of 
the  volcanic  activity,  which  developed  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Cen- 
tral Mountain  ranges,  at  first  under  and  afterwards  above 
water.  Under  these  the  subterranean  forces  worked  by  up- 
heaving the  mass,  too  strong  to  be  disrupted,  and  while  the 
island  thus  more  and  more  rose  above  the  waves,  which  sur- 
rounded it  at  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  its  sides 
gradually  subsided,  thus  contributing  to  the  receding  of  the 
sea  and  subsecpiont  denudation. 

8. — Meanwhile  corals  had  commenced  their  structures  on 
the  sedimentary  bottom  and  built  their  reefs  around  the  land. 
Thus  in  the  South,  for  instance,  Remarkable  Peak  originated, 
which  now  as  a  compact  limestone  cone  points  into  the  air, 
and  a  series  of  reefs  extouded  around  it  Simultaneously  with 
a  general  rising  of  the  island  those  first  reefs  as  well  as  the 
ground,  to  which  corals  had  attached  themselves,  rose  above 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  coral  orrowth  continued  not  on 
the  original  rocks,  but  around  them,  forming  a  new  series  of 
reefs,  till  after  again  rising  the  whole  formed  a  coral  island 
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correspondiiif]^  in  all  its  characteristics  with  the  coralh'ne  islands 
existing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  tlie  present  day.  There,  a 
fringing  reef  of  coral  is  often  found  immediately  attached  to 
the  land,  whilst  in  many  other  cases  the  reef  surrounds  a  vol- 
canic  island,  the  intervening  space  of  irregular,  but  nowhere  of 
great  width,  forming  a  lagoon  or  channel  of  still  water,  pro- 
teoted  by  the  reef  from  wind  and  waves.  The  reefs  very  often 
form  an  arc,  the  convexity  of  which  is  towards  the  prevailing 
wind,  and  a  straight  line  of  reef  not  generally  rising  above  the 
reach  of  the  tide,  forms  the  chord  of  the  arc.  Here  at  the 
South  end  of  Formosa  we  have  two  Mouritain  ranges,  Coral- 
reef's  built  up  by  generations  of  zoophytes,  now  raised  high 
abo\'e  the  sea,  solidified  by  age  and  chemical  agency  and  trans- 
formed into  compact  limestone.  They  form  an  arc  open 
towards  the  South,  whence  for  six  months  during  the  year  the 
South  West  monsoon  blows  and  evidently  has  blovvn  for  ages, 
and  as  the  reef  which  formed  the  cord  of  this  arc,  we  may 
identify  the  plateau  between  the  South  and  South-west  ranges, 
which,  except  in  the  middle  is  lower  than  the  other  hills  and 
was  at  one  time  still  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  whilst  the 
higher  reefs  already  surpassed  it.  The  hill  ranges  within  the 
circuit  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  sedimentary  bottom,  raised 
by  previous  earth  movements,  answering  to  the  volcanic  rocks 
to  which  the  corals  attached  themselves  and  around  which 
their  fringes  extended.  The  navigable  passage  spoken  of  as 
leading  through  the  reef  into  the  inclosed  lagoon  is  found  at 
Langchiao,  but  it  is  by  no  means  accidental,  that  this  opening 
should  be  there ;  for  as  the  convexity  of  the  arc  is  towards  the 
wn'nd  prevailing  in  summer,  so  this  passage  has  been  kept  open 
by  the  North-east  monsoon  which  during  the  winter  months 
was  drivinij  the  waters  of  the  Formosa  channel  into  the  laofoon 
within  the  reefs.  In  consequence  of  a  third  upheaval,  the 
lower  reefs  also  rose  to  the  surface  and  the  cliannels  of  still 
water  which  were  between  the  reefs  and  the  land  emptied 
themselves  leaving  behind  layers  of  mud,  clay  and  sand  as 
proof  of  their  past  existence  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  fertile 
vallevs  that  are  now  under  cultivation. 

The  second   rr^ont  l^'mestone  formation,  Apeshill,  is  of  a 
somewhat  diifereiit  nature.     It  seems  to  be  a  link  in  a  series 
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of  barrier-reefs,  which  stretched  along  the  whole  South-west 
Coast  of  Formosa.  Like  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  South  Cape 
district  it  also  was  built  up  during  the  time  of  subsidence 
(Carboniferous  period),  hence  its  great  height  of  a\)out  1,000 
feet,  not  reckoning  the  probable  depth  under  the  surface,  and 
u})heaved  at  tliree  consecutive  times.  It  stands  witness  to  the 
different  periods,  which  intervene  between  the  Carboniferous 
and  the  Tertiary,  bearing  traces  of  the  clayey  and  cretaceous 
sediments  which  were  deposited  during  that  time  in  the  For- 
mosa Channel. 

9. — While  the  denudation  of  the  mountains  went  on,  and 
afterwards  by  torrents  of  rain,  which  deepened  the  channels, 
widened  the  valleys  and  broke  through  the  rocks,  forming 
those  gorges,  through  which  now  rivers  rush  into  the  sea, 
debris  were  carried  down  and  gradually  filled  up  the  shallow 
sea  between  the  land  and  the  outlying  islands;  fresh  sedi- 
ments were  washed  on  to  these,  attached  themselves  and  gra- 
dually connecting,  formed  the  outline  of  the  present  plain. 

10. — At  the  time  of  the  Dutch,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  new  Formosa  was  so  far  formed  that  only  shoals 
and  flat  islands,  Anping  for  instance,  were  still  unconnected 
with  the  mainland.  South  of  Ffingshan  a  large  shallow  Bay 
existed.  The  land  generally  was  so  marshy  that  the  Dutch 
laid  their  roads  on  artificial  dykes.  The  plain  extended  more 
and  more  into  the  sea :  the  city  of  Kushia,  built  on  the  sea- 
shore (North-east  of  Apeshill)  150  years  ago,  now  lies  a  mile 
away  from  the  tidal  waves ;  shallow  lagoons  have  taken  the 
place  of  former  expanses  of  water;  on  former  islands  sugar 
cane  is  now  planted,  and  the  sportsman  finds  almost  every 
year  more  of  his  snipeground  turned  into  ricefields  and  new 
marshland  consoles  him  for  his  loss.  The  almost  visible  ele- 
vation of  this  Formosan  plain  is,  of  course,  not  due  alone  to 
alluvial  accumulation,  but  the  subterranean  forces,  which 
already  have  begun  to  alter  the  surface  of  the  plain,  by  throw- 
ing up  hills  (mud-volcanoes)  have  their  share  in  tlds  useful 
work  of  extending  the  land,  as  the  slight  crust  motions,  which 
accompany  the  frequent  earthquakes,  tend  to  raise  it.  Sup- 
pose that  the  present  conditious  coutiuue,  in  from  50  to  100 
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years,  the  inner  harbour  at  Takow  will  no  longer  exist  as 
such;  besides  having  become  too  shallow  for  vessels  of  even 
the  lightest  draught,  it  may  possibly  be  closed  altogether  by 
the  masses  of  rock  which  tumble  down  from  the  sides  of  the 
narrow  entrance,  and  although  the  outer  harbour  may  replace 
it,  it  will  not  offer  the  same  shelter  as  is  found  now  within 
the  precincts  of  Apeshill  and  Saracen's  head.  The  open  road- 
stead of  Anping,  already  2  miles  away  from  the  port,  will  be 
pushed  out  to  sea  more  and  more,  and  Tangkang,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  powerful  and  for  native  craft  navigable  river, 
which  rather  deepens  its  bed,  and  already  an  important  mart 
and  centre  of  the  junktrade  between  this  part  of  the  island  and 
the  continent  of  China,  is  likely  to  become  the  most  suitable 
harbour  and  the  principal  seat  of  the  Export  Trade  of  South 
Formosa. 
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t  ARTICLE  IV. 

"'  FRAGMENS 

D'UN    VOYAGE    DANS    L'INTERIEUR 

DE    LA    CHINE. 

PAR 

C.  IMBAULT— HUART, 
Interprete  du  Gouvemement  Franqais, 


t    EXCURSION  A  LA  VILLE  DE  SOU-TCHEOU,  CAPITALE 
DE  LA  PROVINCE  DU  KIANG-SOU. 


En  vue  de  Son-tcheon— Histoire  ancienne  decette 
ville — Etendue  de  la  ville  actuelle — Residence  du  Gou- 
vcrnement  provincial — Administration  de  Sou-tcheoa 
— Decadence  de  cette  ville — Les  femraes  de  Sou-tcheou 
— Les  jardins  de  plaisir  :  leur  description — Pagode  du 
temple  du  Nord — Une  ecole  chinoise  :  de  I'enseigne- 
ment  en  Chine — Promenades  dans  les  rues— L'agora 
de  Sou-tchuou — Les  conteurs  chinois :  Ten-tche  ou 
Une  cause  celebre  chinoise,  nouvelle — Peintures  chi- 
noises — Le  camp — Un  incendie  —  Superstitions  chi- 
noises  :  le  foung-chou^i,  recit  d'une  agitation  sapersti- 
tieuse. 


Partis  le  matin,  k  I'aube,  de  la  Concession  Fran9aise  de 
Chaiif^liai',  nous  arrivions  le  soir  meme  &  P^  ^  Ouef-ting 
(Y-dhicf)^^  bournr  situ6  Ji  mi-chemin  entre  ^  jlj  Koun-^han 
(Qum-san)  et  j^  ^y\  Sou-tchdou  (Sou-tseuJ,  apr&  avoir 
remonte  tout  le  conrs  du  ^  J^  Hi  Vou-soung  Kiang.^  Li, 
nous  avions  ancre  notre  bateau  non  loin  d'une  canonni^re 
chinoise  destiii(5o  k  proteger  la  navigation  de  la  riviire,  et  sans 
nous  mettre  en  peine  des  soi-disant  marins  qui  en  formaient 
I'equipage,  ni  du  canon  de  bois,  h  Pair  piteux  et  renfrogn^,  qui 

en  ornait  la  proue.    La  presence  de  ce  navire  de  guerre  suffisait 

I ■ 

1.  Nous  donnons  la  prononciation  locale  entre  parentheses. 

2.  Le  Vou-soung  Kiang  so  jctte  a  Changhai  dans  le  Houang-pon  et  est 
decoro  par  les  etraugers  du  nom  de  Crique  de  Sou-tch^ou  (SoiHihow  cretk) 

pai'ccqu'il  y  conduit. 
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peuT  tranquilliser  notre  batelier  qui,  comme  tout  bon  lodoj 
se  refusait  6nergiquement  k  naviguer  la  nuit,  de  peur  d'etre 
•d6trouss^  par  des  pirates  d'eau  douce  ou  des  revenans  ima- 
ginaires  sortis  de  son  cerveau  f^cond.  Apr^  une  nuit  rela- 
tivement  paisible,  troubl^e  seulement  par  le  gong  que  nos 
turbidens  voisins  frappaient  de  temps  k  autre  pour  effrayer  les 
Toleurs,  nous  repartions  aux  premieres  blancheurs  de  I'aube  et 
€ontinuions  notre  route  vers  Sou-tch^ou. 

Cette  grande  ville  s'annonce  par  le  nombre  toujours  crois- 
sant des  jonques  et  barques  qui  sillonnent  le  canal;  au  fiir  et 
h,  mesure  que  nous  avancions  nous  apercevions  de  plus  en 
plus  distinctement  dans  le  lointain,  k  travers  la  bu^e  du 
matin^  un  amas  6tendu  de  maisons  ^clair^es  par  le  soleil 
levant  et  doming  par  une  haute  pagode,  specimen  classique  de 
Parchitecture  chinoise,  puis  de  grises  murailles  dont  les  cr^ 
neaux  se  d^coupaient  sur  I'azur  du  ciel:  c'^tait  Sou-tch^ou, 
Au  dessus,  fermant  I'horizon  et  k  peine  visibles  derriire  un 
voile  de  brouillard^  se  dessinait  une  chaine  de  hautes  collines. 
Ces  hauteurs  bordent  le  :|c  }^  Tai-hou  ou  Grand  lac  dont  la 
plaine  liquide  se  d^veloppe  k  I'ouest  de  Sou-tch<5ou,  et,  se 
continuant  dans  le  lac  m^me,  y  ferment  quelques  grandes  lies 
et  un  grand  nombre  d'ilots. 

Aprfes  deux  heures  environ  de  navigation,  nous  atteignions 
les  faubourgs:  k  I'entree  se  voient  les  mines  d'un  pent  d^truit 
par  les  rebelles  fai-p'ing;  partout  on  retrouve  encore  aujour- 
dliui  les  traces  du  passage  de  ces  vandales  chinois.  On  dirait 
que  le  gouveniement  laisse  subsister  k  desseiu  ces  vestiges 
pour  servir  d'enseignement  aux  generations  futures.  Le  long 
des  rives,  k  droite  et  k  gauche,  de  nombreux  trains  d'arbres 
^quarris  sont  ranges  symdtriquement  tout  centre  les  immenses 
chantiers  oil  la  scie  doit  les  divisor  en  planches  de  toutes 
dimensions. 

Les  faubourgs  traverses  nous  entrions  dans  la  ville  par  la 
porte  de  Lou  (^  P5  LoU'meun\  appel^e  aussi  ^  f^  toung^ 
meuTiy  porte  de  I'est:  celle-ci  se  compose  de  trois  forts  bastions 
dont  le  premier  est  coiff^  d'un  pavilion  eiev6  qui  sert  de  corps- 


re 
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d^arde,  et  de  trois  ;jfC  ^Chouet-hu  ou  portes  dVau.  De  \h^ 
nous  suivimes  les  mcandres  du  canal  enclav^  entre  deux 
ranges  de  maisons,  et^  heurtant  ici  et  \k  des  barques  en  charge 
et  en  d^charge,  k  quai  devant  le  yfi,men  ou  pr^toire  du  ^'t-tou 
ou  g^n^al  commandant  la  place,  nous  fiimes  nous  amarrer 
au  pied  meme  des  murs  nouvellement  cr^pis  de  I'Eglisa 
catholique. 

Sou-tcli^ou  situ^e  par  31°  23'25''  latitude  nord  et  4°  0'25'' 
longitude  est  de  Peking,  n'est  pas  une  ville  d'hier :  sa  fonda- 
tion  remonte  loin.  Voici  ce  que  les  Anuales  rapportent  sur 
son  origine: 

A  rdpoque  de  I'ancienne  dynastie  des  J^  TcMou^  la  prinei- 
paut(5  de  ^  Fow,  qui  occupait  i  pen  pr^s  le  m^me  payg^ 
design^  aujourd'hui  sous  le  nom  de  province  du  Kiang-sou^ 
^tait  sous  la  domination  d'un  prince  appel^  Bi  K  I  *JS64u 
ouang,  le  roi  *H6-lu.  Ce  souverain  r^gna  de  I'an  514  4  Pan 
416  avant  notre  ^re.  En  484,  *H6-lu,  dont  la  capitale  etait 
alors  i  IS  M  ^iei'li,  non  loin  de  I'actuelle  1^  ffl  /|J  Tch'ang- 
tcMou'foUy  voulut  transporter  sa  residence  dans  un  endroit 
plus  favorable  et  plus  au  centre  de  son  Etat.  Sur  les  conseila 
de  son  c^Iebre  ministre  f£  -J  ^  Vou  Tseu-siu,^  il  fit  choix  de 
Templacement  oil  s  el^ve  k  present  Sou-tch^ou  et  y  fit  b&tir 
une  ville.  Cette  cit^  eut  huit  portes,  autant  de  portes  d'eaa 
et  quarante  sept  li  de  tour.^  H6-lu  y.  fit  Clever  une  tour 
immense  du  sommet  de  laquelle  on  apercevait  toute  la  princi- 
paut^  de  Vou :  c'est  du  nom  de  cette  tour  j^  ^  ^  Kou'soun 
fai,  Terrasse   de  Kou-sou,^   qu'est  d&iv6  I'ancien  nom  de 

1.  Voir  sur  ce  ministre,  W.  F.  Mayers,  Chinese  reader's  Manual, 

2.  Un  1^  li  on  licae  chinoise  se  compose  de  360  ^  pou  on  pas.  Le 
pou=l  m.  75  ;  le  li  vaut  done  630  mi^tres.  Par  consequent  11  fant  8  li  poor 
faire  une  de  nos  lieues  fran^aises. 

3.  Cette  tour  fut  construite  en  neuf  ans  fl^§^^i§J5R)»  ®U® 
avait  300  tchang  de  baut ;  du  sommet  on  pouvait  voir  a  plus  de  300  li.  Pour 
y  monter  on  avait  fait  un  chemin  sinueux  (f^  ^  ^  8&  J^^J^)*  Voir 
^®  SI  ^Hl  /iff  iS  Sou-tcheou-fou  tche.  Description  du  Departement  de  Sou- 
tcheou  ;  c'est  daus  cet  cuvrage  que  nous  avons  puise  les  renseignemens 
historiques  que  nous  donnons  ici  et  beaucoup  d*autres  qui  sont  epars  dans 
cet  article.    (A.  Wylie,  NoUu  on  Chinese  Literature^  p.  37.) 
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Sou-tch(5ou,  Kou-soUf  qui  est  rost^  litteraire  et  po^tique  et 
que  I'on  emploie  constamment  encore  de  nos  jours.  En  916 
de  notre  ere  la  ville  fut  cntourde  de  murs  en  briques  de  deux 
tchang  quatre  tch^e^  de  haut  et  deux  tcliang  et  demi  d'epaisseur. 
Plus  tard,  deux  des  portes  furent  condamn(5es,  mais,  pour  en 
perp^tuer  le  souvenir,  on  en  grava  les  noms  sur  le  mur  qui 
les  rempla9a.     Les  murs  furent  rdpards  en  1662. 

La  Sou-tchdou  de  nos  jours  a  une  dtendue  moins  considera- 
ble: elle  n'a  que  quarante-cinq  li  de  circonfdrence;  les  mors 
ont  5605  tcliang  de  longueur :  ils  ont  deux  tcliang  huit  iclCe 
de  haut  et  un  tchang  liuit  tclCe  d'epaisseur.  Sou-tchdou  n'a 
plus  que  six  portes :  le  ^  P^  tsH-meun,  Porte  de  Ts'i,  ou  Porte 
du  nord  (  :jt  f^  pei-meun  );  le  ^  f^  Lu-meun,  Porte  de  Lu, 
(en  souvenir  du  roi  H6-lu)  ou  Porte  de  I'ouest  {fS  P^  «*- 
meun) ;  le  ^  f^  Siu-meun  Porte  de  Siu  (i.  e.  de  Vou  Tseu- 
siu  ou  petite  porte  de  I'ouest  (ij\  "g  p^  siao  si-meun);  le  ^  p^ 
P^an-meun,  Porte  de  P'an,  ou  Porte  du  sud  (^  P^  7ian''meun); 
le  ^  p^  Foung-meiin,  Porto  de  Foung,  ou  petite  porte  de  1'  est 
(  *J^  y^  P^  '^^^^  toung-mewi) ;  cnfin  le  !^  P^  Lou-meun^  Porte 
de  Lou,  ou  porte  de  I'est  (  ^  P^  toung-meun  ).  Sauf  la 
petite  porte  de  I'ouest,  toutes  ont  des  clionei-lou^  passages 
pour  les  eaux  ou  portes  d'eau.  Chacune  d'entre  elles  est 
surmontde  d'un  grand  kiosque  ou  pavilion  oil  sont  casernes 
quelques  soldats  sous  le  commandement  d'un  mandarin  mili- 
taire.  Les  murailles  ont  57  bastions,  3051  crdneaux  et  157 
tours. 

Sou-tchdou,  capitale  ou  chef-lieu  de  la  province  du  Kiang- 
sou,  est  le  siege  du  gouvemement  provincial  Ce  govemement 
se  compose 

1.°  d'un  555  ^  siun-fou  (vulgairement  ^  ^  fou-tal)  ou 

gouvemeur  de  province  qui  est  ex  officio  I'un  des  vice-presi- 

dens  du  Minist^re  de  la  guerre  de.fa9on  k  commander  aux 
troupes  de  la  province.     C'est  a  ce  titre  que  le  cclfebre  Li 

Houng-tchang,   anjourd'hui  vice-roi  du  Tche-li,  alors  gou- 

1.    Le  ^  tch^e  oa  piQd=307  inillimc'tres  ;  le   ^  tchang  Taut  diz  pieds 
(toA'e)  et  a  poor  equiyalent  3  m.  05. 
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verneur  du  Kiang-sou,  dirigea,  de  1862  k  1865,  les  operations 
militaires  contre  les  rebelles; 

2.^  d'un  ^  ift  -^  pou'tclieng-che  (oti  g|  •§  Fan-tai), 
tr^sorier  g^Q^ral,  ayant  sous  ses  ordres  un  g|  fi^  li-ouen  ou 
tr(5sorior  adjoint ; 

3.°  d'un  ^  ^  ^  an-tclCa-che  (ou  ^  -^  Nid-tai)  juge 
provincial,  second^  par  divers  mandarins  appel^s  1^  |g  king4i 
et  ^  ^  sseu-yu.  De  ce  fonctionnaire  dependent  ^galement 
les  mandarins  charges  de  surveiller  le  tribut  en  grains  envoy^ 
annuellement  k  Peking  et  de  veiller  k  I'entretien  des  coors 
d'eaux  (riviires  et  canaux)  de  la  province. 

Les  troupes  de  la  province  sent  commandoes,  sous  la  haute 
direction  du  gouvemeur,  par  un  ^  Jjf  ts^an-tsiang  ou  lieute- 
nant colonel  et  un  18  ^  tsoung-ping  ou  gOnOral  de  brigade. 

Ajoutous  k  cetto  liste  un  inspecteur  des  Douanes,  et  un 
surveillant  des  manufactures  impOriales  (j||  3^  tche-^tsao):  ce 
dernier  a  sous  ses  ordres  un  ^  J^  sseu-k'ou  ou  tresorier,  un 
^  t]&  ^  pi'i'i^'che  ou  secretaire  de  septifeme  rang  et  des 
J$  1^  k'ou'chef  gardiens  du  TrOsor. 

Le  DOpartemeut  de  Sou-tchOou  est  administrO  par  un  ^  jj^ 
tclie-fou,  prefet ;  un  JJ  ^J  ioung-pan^  sous-prOfet  (  qui  s'  oo- 
cupe  des  grains) ;  un  ^  ^  kiad^cMou^  inspecteur  d'  Univer- 
eite;  un  p|  ^  hiun-iaoy  recteur;  un  ^  i^  tche-che,  archiviste 
de  rintendant  des  gabelles  et  un  ^  |g  tchaS-md  ou  mandarin 
charge  des  sceaux.  C'est  ce  dernier  qui  vend  les  boutons  ou 
globules,  en  re9oit  le  prix  d'achat  et  scelle  les  certificats. 

La  ville  de  Sou-tch(5ou  elle-meme  est  divisOe  administrative- 
ment  en  trois  |^  hien  ou  districts:  ceux  de  ^  Vou,  de-^  ft\ 
Tcliang-tcMou  et  de  jff;  ^  Yuan-ho.  A  la  tfete  de  chacun 
d'eux  est  un  ^  J^  tche-Iden,  magistrat  de  district,  ayant  sous 
ees  ordres  un  |^,  2S  Men-ich'eng,  adjoint;  un  ^  ^  ktao^ 
yu,  directeur  des  Etudes;  un  ^  jf||  kouan-Uang^  fermier  des 
grains,  un  JgJ  \^  aiun-kien,  surveillant  et  un  ^  ^  iien-che, 
commissaire  de  police. 

La  juridietion  des  magistrats  de  district  ne  s'Otend  pas 
seulement  sur  leur  propre  district,  mais  encore  sur  la  partie 
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des  faubourgs  qui  touche  i  leur  circonscription. 

Les  appointemens  des  fonctionnaires  different  d'ordinair# 
selon  les  posies  et  les  provinces:  voici  ceux  des  principaox 
mandarins  de  Sou-tch^u^  d'apr^  le  ^j^iaW^lit  ^^ 
tiing  Uin-chen  tsuan-^hou,  Annuaire  de  PEmpire  des  Ts'iiig  i 

Gouverneur  13000  taels. 

TnJsorier  G^n^ral     10000 

Juge  provincial 8000 

Prefet    3000 

Magistrat  de  Vou-hien    2700     „ 

„  de  Tch'ang-tch^ou      800      „ 

„  deYuan-ho 1080      „ 

Outre  cela,  il  y  a  encore  Pimprevu,  les  exactions,  et  tout  oe 
que  Pon  d^signe  en  fran9ais  sous  le  nom  de  gratie,  en  anglaia 
sous  celui  de  squeeze. 

Au  point  de  vue  administratif  chinois,  les  posies  sont 
class&  en: 

g  15  tsouei'i/ao,  trfe  important ; 
3c  tt  yao'kiu^y  poste  important ; 
^s  1^  tchoung-kiu4^  d'une  importance  moyenne ; 
t@  tft  ^nrhiu^y  importance  ordinaire; 
et  on  les  oonsid^re  suivant  que  leur  circonscription  est 

9i  tcKoung  frequent^; 
jg  fajiy  pleine  d'affaires ; 
j^p't,  fetiguante; 
in  natiy  difficile  {k  gouvemer). 
Le  poste  de  Sou-tcheou  est  considere  comme  tr^  important 
(S  11  tfomi-yao)  et  il  reunit  les  quatre  classes  ci-dessos. 

SoQ-tcheoa  etait  jadis  une  villc  de  plai:>irs,  de  dissipatkm  et 
de  dissolution  et,  par  suite,  le  rendcz-vous  de  la  jeonesse  dorde, 
non  pas  seulement  de  la  province,  mais  de  tout  Tempire. 
Aujourd^hui  elle  est  bien  deehue  de  son  ancienne  splendeor  et 
le  vieux  proverbe  tant  de  fois  cit^  '*  En  bant  est  le  temple  da 
ciel  (le  paradis);  ici  bas  sont  Ilang-tchooa  et  Sou-tdidcNi "  ^  a 

>•     ±W5^^TWfitt  CkoMg  yHmfimAmms^kim^^  Sam 
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t»S8^  d'etre  vrai.  Sou-tchdou  n'est  plus  le  paradis  terrestre 
des  temps  pass(5s  et  la  peinture  qu'en  faisaient  au  dernier  sitele 
nos  missionnaires  (lesquels  la  comparaient  k  Venise)  difffere 
notablement  de  ce  que  I'on  voit  k  present  La  demifere  rebel- 
lion des  Hommes  a  grands  cheieu^c,  d'uno  part,  qui  en  a  d^truit 
line  partie  {rus  in  urbe)  et  briild  ses  faubourgs,  et  d'autre 
part,  la  proximity  de  Changha'i,  ce  Paris  de  PExtreme  Orient, 
ont  port^  un  coup  mortel  k  la  splendour  de  Sou-tcheo'u. 
Maintenant,  c'est  k  Changhai  que  les  jeunes  gens  de  qualite 
vont  d^vorer  leur  fortune,  que  les  mandarins  retraitds  vont 
jouir  des  (5cus  amass(5s  durant  leur  administration :  la  presence 
et  la  conduite  des  europ^ens  les  excite  et  les  stimule.  Nom- 
bre  d'entre  eux  imitent  les  *^diahles  dtrangers^'*  et,  tout  habil- 
l^s  de  soie  et  de  satin,  le  nez  oni(5  d'une  large  paire  de  lunet- 
tes k  monture  en  eeaille  ou  en  or,  conduisent  k  grandes  guides 
leur  dog-cart  ou  leur  hansomette  sur  la  route  de  Bubbling- 
well,  k  I'instar  des  chefs  ou  employes  des  maisons  de  com- 
merce anglaises  et  am^ricaines. 

A  I'heure  qu*il  est,  Sou-tch(5ou  est  dessert,  triste  et  morne: 
ses  canaux,  jadis  encombr^s,  ne  sont  plus  parcourus  que  par 
un  petit  nombre  de  jonques  de  passage.  Les  fameux  iijfg  ffll 
Houd-tch^ouan  ou  bateaux  de  fleurs  "  qui,  au  dire  du  P.  Martini, 
ne  sont  destines  que  pour  le  seul  plaisir  et  divertissement,  tons 
enrichis  d'or  et  points  des  couleurs  les  plus  vivos,  plus  sem- 
blables  k  des  maisons  magnifiques  qu'i  des  vaisseaux  "  sont  loin 
d'etre  aussi  nombreux  qu'au  temps  jadis.  A  peine  en  voit-on 
encore  quelques  uns,  k  sculptures  finements  dories,  k  lantemes 
multicolores  qui  semblent  errer  9i\  et  \k  comme  des  ftmes  en 
peine,  mais  les  belles  personnes  fleuries  (^  J^  'houd-niang) 
qui  les  habitont  ne  voient  plus,  au  son  de  leurs  instruments  ou 
aux  modulations  de  leurs  chants,  accourir  une  foule  de  jeunes 
gens  aussi  nombreuse  et  aussi  distingude  qu'autrefois. 

Les  femmes  de  Sou-tcheou,  dont  la  beauts  est  prover- 
biale  dans  toute  la  Chine,  sont  encore  les  plus  belles  chinoises 
de  I'empire.  II  nous  a  ^t^  donnd  d'en  voir  qui,  toutes  farddes 
qu'elles   fussent,   pourraient  plaire    k   des    europeens.     Cos 
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hetaircs  ont  qaelque  chose  en  soi  de  gracieux  et  d'original  qm 
ajoute  un  certain  charme  k  leur  personne.  Elles  savent 
toujours  s'habiller  avec  goiit:  elles  portent  de  jolies  robes  do 
Boie  ou  de  satin  k  conlears  voyantes,  recouvertes  d'on  caraco 
non  moins  riche;  leur  chevelure,  omee  de  flours  vari^, 
s'^leve  dans  les  airs,  selon  Texpression  du  poete  chinoisy 
^* semhlable  a  un  amas  de  nuages'^^ ;  lours  sourcils  sont  Mgfere- 
ifient  noircis  et  allong(5s  en  forme  d'arc;  lours  yeux  sont 
^^plu8  purs  que  Veau  des  rivieres  en  automne  "  et  leur  voix  est 
douce  ^*  comme  la  brise  Ugere  du  printemps.^  Une  minoe 
couche  de  fard  et  de  carmin  recouvre  lours  jouos  ot  leurs 
livres;  de  lon^es  boucles  d'oreilles  d'or  ou  d'argent  font 
flechir  leurs  oreilles,  et  des  bracelets  ciseWs  oment  lenrs  fins 
poignets.  Leur  demarche  memo,  rendue  balanc^e  k  cause  de 
leurs  petits  pieds  (deformit(5  cach^e  sous  d'el(5gants  souliers 
brodes),  no  laisse  pas  d'etre  fort  gracieuse :  k  les  voir  marcher 
on  dirait  un  frele  bambou  secoue  par  la  brise.  Tel  est  en  pen 
de  mots  le  cravon  des  beautes  de  Sou-tcheou. 

Mais  le  r^gne  de  ces  hetai'res  ne  sera  peut-fetre  plus  de 
longue  durdo :  du  moins  leur  pouvoir  sur  les  chinois  raffin^s 
semble  sWaiblir.  Ces  demie'rs  ne  sont  pas  insensibles  aux 
charmes  de  quelques  dames  europdennes  ou  amdricaines,  de 
moDurs  faciles  et  de  commerce  agrdable,  qu'ils  ont  pu  ad- 
mirer k  Cbanghai*,  et  rengouement  pour  les  beautds  etrang&res 
tend  a  so  propager  parmi  les  chinois  do  quality.  Encore  que 
leur  type  difRre  notablcment  de  celui  des  chinoises,  il  semble 
qu'il  ait  un  certain  attrait  pour  les  habitants  du  Celeste  Em- 
pire. On  a  racontd  qu'un  riche  mandarin  qui  aida  le  odl&bre 
commissaire  imperial  Ki-Yng  k  conclure  avec  M.  de  Lagren^ 
le  trait(5  franco-chinois  de  1844,  Pan  Tseu-tchen,  avait  voulu 
se  passer  la  fantaisie  d'avoir  une  femme  europeenne,  mais 
que  le  prix  qu'on  lui  demandait  pour  une  jeune  brdsilienna 
(5tant  trop  (51evd  pour  sa  bourse,  il  on  avait  <5t6  rdduit  k  feire 
confectionnor  et  revetir  de  vetements  europdens  un  mannequin 
de  carton  ayant  les  traits  d'une  europ(!»enne.  ^ 

1.     Voyage  en  Chine^  par  M.  C.  LavoUee,  Paris,  1853,  p.  370, 
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Plus  rdcemment,  un  mandarin  de  Hongkong,  faisant  visite 
k  un  jeune  n^gociant  anglais  de  cette  ville,  trouva  ce  dernier 
en  compagnie  de  sa  jeune  femme.  Le  mandarin  tomba  en 
admiration  devant  elle  et  en  suivit  avec  plaisir  tous  les  mouve- 
mens :  puis,  comme  elle  sortait,  il  dit  au  mari : 

— Combien  donnates-vous  pour  votre  femme? 

— Oh!  r(5pliqua  le  mari  souriant  k  Terreur  singulifere  du 
visiteur,  deux  mille  dollars  I 

II  pensait  que  notre  mandarin  se  r^crierait. — Eh  bien  1  r^- 
partit  eelui-ci  d'un  air  grave  tout  en  feuilletant  son  porte- 
fouille,  donnez-la  moi  et  je  vous  donnerai  cinq  mille  dollars. 

Etonnement  du  mari  qui  refuse  naturellement :  le  mandarin 
va  jusqu'ii  sept  mille  dollars.  Le  n^gociant  se  decide  alors  k 
lui  dire  que  les  europeens  n'avaient  pas  couturae  de  vendre 
ainsi  leurs  femmes :  le  mandarin  se  retira  tout  deconfit 

Les  beaut(5s  de  Sou-tcheou  n'etaient  pas  toutes  confin(5e8 
dans  les  bateaux  de  fleurs:  elles  avaient  surtout,  et  e'est  1^ 
oil  Ton  pent  princlpalement  les  voir  aujourd'hui,  des  maisons 
particulieres  orneos  de  tout  le  luxe  chinois,  d'oi  elles  se 
repandaient  dans  les  celebres  jardins  de  plaisir. 

Au  temps  de  la  splendeur  de  Sou-tcheou,  ces  fameux  jar- 
dins,  actuelleraeut  encore  les  plus  beaux  ornements  de  cette 
cit^,  etaient  le  rendez-vous  de  la  jeunesse  doree  de  la  province. 
Au  bord  des  etangs  factices  ou  dans  les  kiosques  (516gamment 
perches  sur  des  am  as  de  rocs  fantastiques,  on  dressait  des 
tables  serv^ies  avec  luxe,  et  une  foule  de  jemies  gens,  les  gom- 
meux  de  I'endroit  et  de  IMpoque,  tout  vetus  de  soie  et  de 
satin,  venait  s'y  divertir,  discourir,  boire  en  compagnie  le  viu 
et  le  the  que  leur  oftraient  des  jeunes  filles  d'une  sdduisante 
beaute,  et  admirer  los  saules  pleareurs  "dont  le  feuillage, 
baignant  dans  Tondo,  resseniblait,  lorsqu'il  etait  secoue  par  un 
coup  (!e  vent,  a  la  lon^ue  clievelure  qu'une  iiaiade,  au  sortir 
des  oiules,  ai^itcralt  autour  d'ellc  en  faisant  jaiilir  une  nu(5e  de 
pedes."  D'autres,  so  tenant  par  la  main,  se  promenaient  dans 
les  allees  tortueuscs,  devisaient  ensemble  ou  badinaient  d'une 
manlcrc  ainiable  avec  les  jeunes  filles ;  d'autres  encore,  assis  k 
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I'ombre  des  bosquets,  faisaient  entendre  des  chants  et  jonaient 
de  la  fliite,  ou  bien,  animes  par  la  verve  poetique,  se  livraient 
des  joiltes  de  poesies  sur  les  mOmes  rimes  et  tra^aient  avoc  grilce 
et  legerete  de  beaux  caractferes  qui  rappellaient,  comme  parlent 
les  chinois,  "  le  vol  du  dragon  et  Vagilitd  du  serpent.^  Le  son 
des  instruments  alternait  avec  les  brillantes  modulations  des 
oiseaux  cachds  dans  le  feuillage. 

HelasI  les  temps  sont  bien  changes:  oh.  sont  les  neiges 
d^antan?  II  vint  un  jour  oji  les  autoritds  de  la  ville,  prises 
subitement  dHme  rage  d'au8t(5rit^  et  de  vertu,  d^fendirent 
aux  ^^ irrdgulihres^^  de  venir  planter  leurs  tentes  dans  les  jar* 
dins.  Ceux-ci  perdirent  tout  attrait  et  ne  fiirent  plus  fr^uen- 
t^s  par  les  ^tudiants  qui,  au  lieu  de  s'enfoncer  dans  la  lecture  et 
I'etude  des  monuments  litteraires  chinois  les  plus  inintelligi- 
bles,  accouraient  s'y  livrer  k  de  joyeux  ^bats.  Puis  arriva  la 
redoutable  rebellion  aux  mains  de  vandales  qui  briila  les 
faubourgs,  devasta  les  palais,  renversa  les  jardins,  massacra  ou 
enleva  la  population,  et,  derriire  elle,  I'arm^e  imp^riale  imi- 
tant  dans  la  victoire  la  conduite  sanglante  des  vaincas.  A 
present,  les  jardins  renommes,  repards  tant  bien  que  maU 
existent  encore;  mais  la  vogue  adisparu:  ils  sont  ddlaiss^ 
ils  sont  morts.  Le  rfegne  des  hdtaires  est  fini,  et  qnelques 
curieux  viennent  seulement  visiter  de  temps  h,  autre  ces  lieux 
de  ddlices  passees. 

Encore  quo  bien  differens  des  notres,  ces  jardins  ont  un 
cachet  d'originalitd,  un  charme  singulier  et  sui  generis.  Du 
reste,  le  chinois  est  nd  paysagiste  et  sait,  m6me  dans  un  espace 
restreint,  imiter  la  nature.  Ne  vous  attendez  pas  h  y  trouver, 
comme  dans  les  nfitres,  de  longues  allies  borddes  et  ombragdes 
de  grands  et  beaux  arbres,  bien  ratissdes  et  sem(5es  de  sable  fin, 
ni  des  pelouses  verdoyants  encadrees  d'une  corbeille  de  flours 
multicolores,  ni  des  bassins  od  des  cygnes  se  baignent  sous  la 
roseo  perlde  d'un  jet  d'eau,  ni  encore  des  statues  plus  ou  moins 
mythologiques,  plus  ou  moins  vetues,  qui  semblent  narguer  les 
pronicneurs:  non,riendetoutcela;  rien  qui  rappel^e  les  Tuileries, 
les  Champs  Elysecs,  le  Bois  de  Boulogne  ou  les  Jardins  de 
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Versailles.  Allez  dans  les  plus  c^l^bres  jardins  de  Sou-tch(5ou, 
le  ^  i|j;  ^  Tcliouo-tcheng  yuan,  le\^  ^^  Ta^ang-lang-Vingy 
^®  IW  "?  ^  Che-tseu'liuy  vous  y  verrez  de  petits  (^tangs  garnis  de 
nenuphars,  au  centre desqu els  s'el^vent,  sur  des  pyramides  de  ro- 
chers  factices,  d'^le^gants  kiosques  k  toits  recourbes  dont  les  co- 
lonnes  peintes  et  les  poutres  sculpt^es  sont  orndes  de  dragons 
aux  couleurs  ^clatantes. — Dans  ces  kiosques  se  trouvent  des 
tables  de  marbre  poll  et  des  chaises  en  bois  de  fer:  c'est  Ik  que 
les  lettr&  aiment  k  prendre  le  th^  en  fumant,  en  devisant,  ou 
en  composant  des  vers  inspires  par  la  vue  de  Teau,  des  poissons 
ou  des  saules  agites  par  le  vent.  Ces  kiosques  -sont  relics  les 
uns  aux  autres  par  de  petits  chemins  etroits  et  rocailleux,  qui 
promenent  leurs  meandres  k  travers  Tetang:  quelques  uns 
sont  en  mosa'ique  repr(5sentant  des  animaux  fantastiques. 
Vous  verrez  tout  autour  du  jardin  des  galeries  couvertes 
bord(5es  de  saules,  puis,  9a  et  1^,  des  pavilions  aveo  ou  sans  ^tage 
dont  les  salles  sont  ornces  d'inscriptions,  de  vieilles  peintures 
ou  d'objets  d'art  europ(5ens,  des  petits  ponts  de  bois  ou  de 
rochers  jetes  liardiment  d'un  kiosque  k  Tautre,  des  grottes 
a  rochers  fantastiques  (([ui  sont  cens(5s  repr(5senter  des  dragons, 
des  phenix,  des  elephants  et  autres  animaux  extraordinaires) 
quelque  fois  des  arbres  microscopiques  k  qui  la  main  du  jar- 
dinier  a  donne  une  forme  Strange. 

Les  jardins  chinois  sont  aussi  enfantins  que  le  peuple  qui 
les  a  imagines:  le  coup  d'oeil  en  est  fort  gracieux  et  Ton  est 
tout  etonne  de  Fhabilete  avec  laquelle  le  Le  Notre  chinois  est 
parvenu  k  amonceler  tant  de  choses  dans  un  si  petit  espace ; — 
on  se  figure  le  jardin  beaucoup  plus  grand  qu'il  n'est  en 
reaUte :  gr^ce  aux  chemins  sinueux  et  aux  galeries  serpentines 
dont  on  est  oblige  de  suivre  tons  les  detours,  c'est  un  trompe- 
Toeil  perpetuel. 

Le  premier  jardin  que  nous  visitons  est  le  J{U  iQ;  §  Tchouo- 
tcheng-yuauy  le  jardin  de  la  lente  administration :  il  est  situ^ 
a  peu  de  distance  de  Tendroit  ou  nous  avons  j6t^  Tancre  et 
donno  sur  la  rue  cutoycc  par  le  canal  qui  traverse  la  ville  de 
lest  a  Touest.     C'est  Tun  des  plus  grands  et  des  mieux  entre- 
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tenus :  h  Tentree  est  un  bureau  oil  ehaque  visiteur  donne  tine 
douzaine  de  sapiques.  On  exige  cat  fee  modiqae  somme, 
d'abord  pour  subvenir  h  Tentretien  du  jardin^  puis,  disent  les 
chinois,  pour  einpecher  d'entrer  toute  autre  personne  que  des 
lettrds  et  des  gens  distingu6s. 

II  s'y  trouve  plusieurs  kiosques  h  tables  de  marbre  et  quel- 
ques  pavilions  a  parois  tapissds  de  nombreuses  curiosit^: 
plaques  de  marbre  de  ;^  3g  J^  Td-li-fou^  (ville  du  Yunrnan 
renommee  pour  cette  production),  dont  les  veines  naturelles 
representent  despaysages  varies;  grandes  glaces  europ^nnes 
achetees  h  Changhai  et  portant  encore  I'etiquette  du  raarchand 
(Stranger  qui  les  a  fournies;  pendules  (^galement  ^trangferes 
qui,  mal  remontces,  batten t  la  campagne;  laques  du  Japon, 
etc. 

Au  centre  d'an  petit  lac  s'61cve  sur  des  rochers  un  kiosque 
(51(^gant :  qnatre  ponts  de  rocailles  y  aboutissent.  On  lit  sur 
le  fronton  Pinscri|)tion  suivante: 

iS'  E  E  IS 

Le  parf'uin  du  lotus  s'exhale  de  to  as  eot(5s. 

Un  grand  pavilion,  egalement  au  milieu  d'un  etang,  porte 
le  nom  de  "  Pavilion  cVon  Von  voit  les  montagnes ;^^  *  au  premier 
etago  sent  les  tablettes  do  plusieurs  anciens  hauts  dignitaires 
de  la  province.  Un  btitinient  8j)ecial,  le  ^  ^  ^  Pi-liouar 
fang,  Salic  des  pinccaux  et  des  fleurs,  est  destine  aux  ins- 
criptions: les  murs  en  sont  tapisses.  Dans  la  pifece  du  centre 
on  lit  I'inscription  suivante  due  k  un  prdfet  de  Sou-tch&)u  de 
la  dynastie  actuelle ; 

Je  desire  penitrer  les  sentiments  du  peuple; 

Je  veux  entendre  parler  de  mes  propres  fautes. 
Dans  une  autre  salle  sont  appendus  au  mur  deux  ^  ^, 
toue'i't.yeii  ou  pancartes  dont  les  caractires  se  rdpondent  mutuel- 
lement  Pun  h  Tautre;  en  voici  la  traduction: 


^'     ^   Ul  &  Kienchanhu. 


S) 
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II  existe  encore  de  bons  principes  dans  les  families; 

Ceux  qui  exerceiit  des  charges  doivent  les  prendre  pour  guide. 

Une  galerie  couverte  fait  tout  le  tour  du  jardin ;  c'est  le 
'*  chemin  a  I' ombre  des  saules^^  {^  |^  |EJ  jft). 

Dans  u:i  des  angles  est  une  petite  grotte  compos^ede  roehers 
fantastiques :  quelques  orchidees  poussent  entre  les  fissures. 
Partout  des  arbres,  des  arbustes,  des  fleurs,  des  plantes  de 
toute  nature. 

Par  une  petite  porte  ronde^  perece  dans  le  mur  k  I'angle 
sud-est,  on  passe  dans  un  petit  enclos  annexe.  C'est  le 
iflfc  ^£  M  pi'pci-^uan,  jardin  des  Pi-pa.  Le  pi-pa,  en  dialecte 
du  pays  bi-bo,  est  la  nefle  du  Japon,  Eriobotrya  japonica.  II 
y  a  dans  cet  enclos  un  certain  nonibre  de  ces  arbres  charg& 
d'excellens  fruits:  les  chinois  pr^tendent  que  I'on  peut  en 
manger  autant  que  Ton  veut  sans  inconvenient  k  la  seule  con- 
dition d'en  avaler  la  peaa. 

Sur  le  mur,  un  facctieux  lettr(5,  sans  doute  aprfes  rabsorp- 
tion  de  quelques  tasses  de  vin  *'&,  I'ombre  des  bambous",  a  trac6 
les  quatre  lignes  suivantos  qui  renfermeut  un  calembourg. 
Celui-ci  roule  sur  ce  que  le  nom  de  la  guitare  et  celui  de  PErio' 
hoirya  japonica  se  proiioncent  k  pen  pres  de  meme  pH'pa  encore 
qu'ils  s'ecrivent  ditl'eremment. 

**Le  P'i-pa  (L^eriubotry a  japonica)  n'cst  pas  la  merae  chose 
que  le  p'i-pa  (guitare):  ce  n'est  qu'un  lapsus  commis  jadis  par 
quelqu'un  qui  a  confondu  les  caraeteres.  Si  lepH-pa  (guitare) 
pouvait  avoir  des  fruits,  les  flageolets  et  les  tambours  se  cou- 
vriraieut  de  flours  dans  toute  la  ville." 

En  face  du  2\hov6'tclieng  ynan^  mais  de  I'autre  cot^  du 
canal,  est  \^^  ^  ^  clie-tseu'lin^  Foret  du  Lion,  jardin  qui 

1.  >i'otons  en  passant  que  les  chinois  appellent  ce  genre  de  portes 
^  ic  P^  yue-leang  meuriy  porte  en  forme  de  lune. 
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ni(5rJte  d'etre  visits  Sous  la  dynastie  mongole  il  y  avait  sur 
son  emplacement  un  petit  temple  ou  nn  bonze  c^lfebre  de  la 
province  enseignait  la  Loi  ( f^  /a-dharma )  aux  fidfeles. 
L'Empereur  K'ang-hi,  dans  ses  excursions  dans  le  sud  de  la 
Chine,  le  visita  plusieurs  fois.  Sous  le  rfetrne  de  K'ien-ioung, 
il  fut  achet^  par  un  fonctionnaire  qui  en  fit  un  jardin  de  plaisir 
avec  kiosques,  lacs,  pierres  fantastiques.  II  s*y  trouvait  cinq 
vieux  pins,  d'oi  le  nom  vulgaire  donne  d  ce  jardin :  le  jardin 
des  cinq  pins  (35^  fe  @  ou^aoung-yuan). 

En  suivant  la  rue  parallfele  au  canal  nous  arrivons  au  5^  /§ 
§  T^ien-h^ov-koung,  Palais  de  la  Reine  du  Ciel.  La  Reinedu 
Ciel,  ou,  comme  I'appellent  encore  les  Chinois,  la  Mfere  celeste 
aux  bons  presages,'  est  la  divinity  bouddhique  Moli-tche  tien* 
pou^ady^  c'est  k  dire  le  Bodhisatva  Maritchi  deva,  Dans  la 
mythologie  indienne,  c'est  la  personnifi cation  de  la  lumifere. 
La  statue  de  la  d^esse  est  placde  sous  verre :  c'est  une  grande 
femme  ay  ant  huit  bras,  dont  deux  tiennent  en  Pair  les 
emblimes  du  soleil  et  de  la  lune.  De  chaque  c6t6  sent  des 
statues  k  Pair  eflfroyable,  peintes  de  vivos  couleurs,  qui 
semblent  servir  de  garde  d'honneur  k  la  d^esse.  Devant 
I'autel  que  la  statue  surmonte,  trois  br^le-parfums  en  bronze 
ancien.  Tout  aupres,  comme  les  marchands  de  oierges  dans 
nos  eglises,  se  tient  un  marchand  de  chandelles  parfumdes,  de 
petits  batons  en  ecorce  d'erable  broyee  et  de  bateaux  de  papier 
argent^  qu'on  a  coutume  de  brUler  en  I'honneur  de  la  divinit^. 

A  un  quart  d'heure  de  1&,  nous  d^bouchons  sur  la  place  du 
4t  tSf  ^  Peirsseu't^ay  Pagode  du  temple  septentrional.  Cette 
pagode,  Tune  des  plus  belles  qui  existent  en  Chine,  a  neuf 
Stages;  chose  curieuse!  elle  est  encore  presque  intacte,  elle 
semble  avoir  (5t(5  respective  par  les  rebelles  et  les  imp^riaux  qui 
d'ordinaire  faisaient  bon  march^  de  semblables  monumens. 
Par  centre,  le  grand  temple  et  la  bonzerio  ont  fort  souflFert  du 

^'     ^  ^^   5C  "JJ^  Kisiang  tien-tiiou, 

2-  mm^%^i 
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fii^ge  de  1863  et  sont  rest^s  tels  quels  depuis  oette  ^poque. 
Moyennant  quelques  sap^ues,  an  vieox  bonze,  cass^  par  P&ge 
et  les  austerit^Sy  nous  ouvre  la  porte  de  la  pagode:  nous 
entrons  avec  quelques  provinciaux  venus  ^galement  pour 
visiter  Sou-tch^ou  et  desireux  de  contempler  la  ville  da  haut 
du  monument  ^lev(J,  comme  k  Paris  nos  provinciaux  vont  admi- 
rer la  Babylone  modeme  du  sommet  des  tours  Notre-Dame  oa 
de  la  Colonne  Venddme. 

Au-dessus  de  la  porte  de  Tescalier  on  lit  ^  ^  H  jig  Yaung^ 
chien-pao-kouang,  Aureole  ^tincelante  qui  brille  d'un  vif  icltit 
A  chaque  ^tage,  des  niches  pratiqu^es  dans  le  mur  int^rieur 
renferment  des  figures  assises  du  Bouddha.  L'escalier  a  218 
marches. 

Du  sommet  de  la  pagode  on  jouit  d*une  vue  splendide  sur 
Sou-tch^ou  et  les  environs.  A  nos  pieds  s'^tend  une  vaste 
mer  brune  de  tuiles  vemiss^es,  de  toitures  heriss^  de  toits 
recourb^es  et  de  chimSres  fantastiques,  d'oii  Emergent  les  mats 
de  pavilion  des  Yamen  avec  leurs  longues  banderoUes  flottant 
au  gri  des  vents,  et  quelques  petites  pagodes  tout  honteuses  k 
c6t^  de  la  notre :  9k  et  ]k,  des  ilots  de  verdure  entrecoupant  la 
monotonie  du  paysage,  et  des  espaoes  vides  oil  pousse  Pherbe 
inculte,  cachde  sous  des  amas  de  briques  ou  dos  monceaux  de 
tuiles  brisc^cs,  C*est  la  ville  immense  avec  ses  jardins,  sea 
pelouses  et  ses  ruines.  Pr^  des  remparts,  surtout  au  sud^ 
sont  encore  de  vastes  emplacemens  converts  de  debris  de 
maisons  et  de  palais,  souvenirs  vivans  du  si&ge* 

Au  temps  de  sa  splendeur,  Sou-tch&>u  comptait  une  popular 
tion  de  plusieurs  millions  d'habitants:  k  peine  aujourd'hui 
renferme-t-elle  dans  ses  murs  deux  cent  k  deux  cent  cinquante 
mille  limes.  G'est  du  moins  ce  que  Ton  pent  pr^juger  k  la  vue 
de  la  ville. 

Le  temps  toujours  clair  nous  permet  de  distinguer  tons  les 
details  du  panorama  que  nous  avons  sous  les  yeux:  k  travers 
une  delicate  fumce  bleudtre  qui  s*echappe  des  chemindes  en 
bouillonnant  et  qui  se  fond  leutement  avec  le  brouillard  da 
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matin  non  oncore  dissifx^  par  lo  soleil,  noas  aperoevons  la  cam- 
pagne  Sou-tchroulennef  si  I'on  peat  cliro  ainsi,  et,  k  rouesti 
parfaltemont  dcssin(^cs,  les  liautes  collines  des  bords  da  Pai- 
*liou.  Une  l6<:[iiro  brise  vieiit  sccouer  los  petites  olochettes 
Buspenduos  aux  angles  du  toit  do  la  pagode  et  les  fidt  tinter 
doucement  et  i  intorvalles  recruHers. 

Nous  redescendons :  on  nous  conduit  pr^  de  12^  k  nne  ^le 
d'enfants;  c'ost  un  spectacle  curieux  h  voir  mais  assez  ^tonrdis- 
sant  Ne  vous  figurez  pas  une  classe  muetto,  pench^e  sor 
des  classiquos  ct  attentive  aux  explications  d*an  professeur: 
rien  de  tel.  Au  contraire,  imasinez-vous  uno  ecole  turbulente, 
assonrdissanto,  oii  chaque  elcve  recite  sa  le^on  a  hante  et 
intolligi}>lo  voix,  oliaoun  de  son  cote,  ce  qui  forme  le  concert 
le  concert  le  phn  disc^rlant  quo  Ton  puisse  entendre,  tandis 
que  le  docte  ninitro,  aux  iiirues  lunettes  sur  le  nez,  relit  avec 
delicos,  sans  paraitre  se  soucier  de  tout  ce  tapage,  qnelque 
vieil  et  incoin]>rc'lioiisil)l(^  ant  cur.  Le  maitre  designe  h  chaque 
61eve  le  ])assao;o  qne  celui-ci  doit  conlier  h  sa  memoire  et  lui 
donne  la  prononclution  et  lo  ton  d(;s  caractcres  qui  s'jr  trouvent: 
Wlive  retourne  a  sa  place,  et  cliante  sa  lo5on  do  sa  voix 
nasillardc;  puis,  a  un  moment  donne,  quand  il  la  sait  ou  croit 
la  savoir,  il  va  se  placer  dcvant  la  table  du  maitre  en  tournant 
le  dos  h  ce  dernier  qui  a  son  livro  en  main^  et  la  rdcite  an 
milieu  du  vacarmo  de  Pecole. 

Au  contraire  de  ce  qui  se  passe  cliez  nous,  jamais  lo  pro- 
fesseur, dans  les  premieres  annoes  d  ecole,  n'explique  un 
ouvrage  aux  cloves.  L'inst ruction  et  la  mcthode  d'enseigner 
des  chinois  sont  bicn  diiierentes  des  notres:  en  Chine,  les 
premieres  annces  de  renfance  se  passent  a  lire  et  k  r^p<5ter  k 
haute  voix  et  k  a]>prendre  par  occur  sans  en  savoir  en  aucune 
fa9on  le  sens,  les  phrases  de  deux  livres  clementaires  tris 
difficiles  par  oux-mcmeSj  aprcs  que  le  sieri'^heiig  ou  professeur 
a  donne  seulement  la  prononciation  et  lo  ton  do  tous  les 
caractferes,  et  a  rcrire  ceux-ci  sur  des  j)etit3  cara's  de  papier 
s^pares  pour  les  retenir  plus  aiscment  et  s'appliquer  k  manier 
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le  pinceau.  II  n'est  pas  d'enfant,  m^me  apr^s  plusietirs  ann^es 
de  classe,  qui  puisse  vous  expliqiier  une  seule  phrase  des 
volumes  qu'il  sait  reciter;  les  cauoniques  sent  ^tudi^s  de 
meme:  on  ne  fait  ap[)el  qu'i  la  m^moire  des  elfeves  sans 
jamais  d^velopper  leur  intelligence.  Le  mot  de  Montaigne: 
"  La  mdmoire  est  Vdtui  de  la  science^^  est  bien  plus  vrai  encore 
chez  les  chinois  que  tout  autre  peuple.  Au  debut,  la  m^moire 
est  tout,  I'intelligence,  rien.  C'est  seulement  au  bout  de 
quatre  ou  cinq  aus  en  moyenne,  apr^s  que  I'^I^ve,  au  prix 
d'efforts  prodi^ieux,  est  parvenu  a  retenir  int^gralement,  sans 
en  comprendre  une  seule  ligne,  les  ouvra^xes  les  plus  inintel- 
ligibles  de  la  litterature  chinoise,  que  le  professeur  explique  et 
commente  alors  ces  demiers.^ 

Telle  est  la  methode  ennuyeuse  et  peu  intelligente  que  les 
jeunes  chinois  sont  obliges  de  suivre:  elle  a  au  moins  pour 
r&ultat  de  developper  leur  mcmoire  d'une  fii^on  prodigieuse: 
a  force  d'exercer  cette  faculte  les  lettr^s  arrivent  k  ex^cuter 
des  tours  de  force  vraiment  remarquables,  comme  par  exemple 
de  reciter  des  ouvrages  entiers  quelquefois  dix  ou  vingt  ans 
apres  les  avoir  appris. 

En  serf  ant  de  I'ecole  nous  traversons  le  canal;  sur  la  rive 
gauche,  presque  vis  k  vis  de  la  grande  pagode,  nous  visitons 
le  5^  1^  13  ICo'sang-yuan^  Jardin  des  M{lriers,  dtabli  par  un 
mandarin  nomra6  Fan.  On  y  voit  des  plantations  de  mtlriers 
et  une  certaine  quant i to  de  grandes  jarres  en  terre  bruno  de 
Ningpo,  enfonc&s  en  terre  jusqu'au  bord,  qui  servent  d'aqua- 
riuras.  Des  poissons  do  mille  es[)eces  difF(6rontes,  aux  formes 
et  couleurs  plus  ou  moins  cxtraordinaires,  s'y  Hvrent  k  des 
jeux  folatres.  Nous  regrottons  notro  ignorance  profonde  en 
pisciculture  qui  ne  nous  perinet  pas  de  designer  ces  citoyens 
de  la  gent  aquatique  par  leurs  noms  scientifiques,  ni  de  recon- 
naitre  s'il  en  est  j)armi  eux  qui  soient  inconnus  en  Europe. 


1.     Voir  notrc  traduction  du   ^  ;fQ  Jf§  ^  f[|j    Tchou  P6-lou  Kia-hiun^ 
Instructions  fumilicrfs  du  Dr.  Tchou  F6-loUf  Peking — Paris  1881,  preface. 
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De  ]k  nous  travorsons  la  ville  entiere  du  nord  au  8ud;  noQB 
snivonSy  au  milieu  d*une  foule  demi-nue,  bousculante,  cnrieuse, 
une  mo  asscz  droitc  que  flanquent  do  nombreuses  boutiques: 
restaurants,  th<^s,  chapeliers,  tailleurs,  marchands  de  soierieSi 
ferblantiers,  etc.  Plusieurs  parties  de  la  rue  sont  couvertes 
de  nattos,  et  rrarnics  d'cHoffos  et  d'enseignes  pendantes  aa 
dcssus  do  la  tOte  des  passans.  U  y  ri>gne  uno  atmospb^ 
<5touffante  ot  uno  odour  particuliire  qui  rappellent  assez  la 
fameuse  ruo  des  pliarmaciens  h  Canton.  Nous  voyons  beaacoup 
de  librairios  a  rayons  surclmrg«5s  de  volumes  non  relics,  poses 
h  plat,  d'oii  ('mergont  do  petites  bandes  do  papier  portant  le 
titre  de  Touvrago.  II  so  public  beaueoup  de  livres  k  Sou- 
teheou:  aussi  y  sont-ils  a  bon  marchc^.  Los  editions  de  Sou- 
tch(!'0u,  connues  des  amateurs  sous  le  nom  de  Son^pariy^  plan- 
ches do  Sou  (tcli(H)u),  sont  trcs  estinires:  elles  sont  fort  nettes, 
ct  exempt cs  dc  fjiutes  d'impression  qui  fourmillent  g^nc^rale- 
niont  dans  Ics  livres  pen  coilteux.  Aj)r{js  celles  du  palais 
de  Peking,  ce  sont  les  meilleurcs  de  tout  I'Empire. 

A  pen  de  disttince  du  rempart  nieriodional  nous  apercevons 
^^  ^  fSi  Onm-miau  ou  Temj)le  de  Confucius  dont  "/ej  murs 
iVenceinte  hritlent  de  Vtclat  du  veruillloiu^^  II  est  semblable  k 
tons  les  autres:  meme  construction,  mfeme  salle,  mSmes 
tablettcs,  memos  inscriptions,  et  memo  solitude.  Dans  les 
cours  beaueoup  d'lierbes  poussant  entre  les  interstices  des 
paves:  partout  un  manque  de  soin  general.  Du  reste  les 
auioriies  locales  et  les  lettres  n'y  viennent  quo  rarement 
j>our  y  accomplir  quelques  cciemonies,  notammeut  quand  il 
s'agit  de  presenter  k  I'illustre  Saint  les  lettres  re9as  aux 
derniers  examens. 

Non  loin  de  li\,  presque  vis-a-vis  le  yamen  du  Siun-fou  ou 
Gouverneur  de  la  province,  Qr>{,  \o  grand  jardin  appele  i^j^  2ft  '^ 

1-    E^K 
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Ts'ang-lang-t^ing,  Pavilions  de  Ts'ang-laiig.  ^  Au  deasus  de 
la  porte  on  lit :  3i  B^  ^  K  I ^  ^"  V^^  ming  Men  sseu^  temple 
des  cinq  cents  e^lebtes  sages.  Nous  entrons  moyennant  une 
retribution  d'une  dizaine  de  sap^ques:  comme  eeux  que  nous 
avons  vus,  le  jardin  de  Ts'ang^lang  est  rempli  de  jolis  kios- 
ques  entoures  d'eau,  de  rochersfanta8tiqueS'(notons  unegrotte 
factice  formc^e  par  ces  rocs),  de  pavilions,  de  galeries,  etc, 
Une  grande  salle  contient  les  portraits  des  cinq  cents  sages 
accompagn^s  de  notices  biographiques :  le  tout  grav^  en  blanc 
sur  fond  noir. 

En  face  d'une  autre  jolie  salle,  **  le  Temple  de  Vdclatante 
doctrine' ^^"^  so  trouve  un  pavilion  prec&16  d'une  sc^ne:  il  parait 
que  Ton  y  joue  parfois  la  com(5die. 

En  quittant  le  Ts*ang-lang-t'ing  nous  nous  dirigeons  k 
nouveau   vers  le  nord   et,  par   un   d^dale   de   petites   rues, 

1.  Co  nom  de  Ts*ang-lang  est  une  aUasion  classique.  Confncinfi,  se 
promenant  un  joor  avec  sea  disciples  sur  les  bords  d*un  cours  d'eau  appe16 
t*8ang-iang  (dans  le  Chan-toung,  au  dire  des  commentateurs),  entendit  on 
enfant  qui  chantait : 

?t  S  ±  *  «!  ^ 

L*eau  du  Ts*ang-Iang  est  elle  pure  ? 

Je  pourrai  y  laver  les  franges  de  mon  chapeaa. 

L*eau  du  Ts'ang-Iang  est  elle  trouble  ? 

Je  pourrai  j  laver  mes  pieds. 

Confucius  dit  alors:  "Disciples  I  Ecoutez  cette  chanson  :  si  I'eau  est  pure, 

alors  il  y  lavera  les  franges  do  son  chapeau  ;  si  Peau  est  trouble,  alors  il  y 

lavera  scs  pieds  j  c'cst  lui-meme  qui  en  decidera  "  {Meng-tseu,  "f  ^  Hia-meng 

chap.  I  §  8.) 

Les  poetes  ont  vante  la  beaute  du  jardin  de  Ts*ang-lang  ;  voici  quelqnes 

vers  a  ce  sujet : 

Le  jardin  de  Ts'ang-lang  est  un  cndroit  convenable  pour  inviter  des  amii : 

L'eau  qui  y  coule  est  plus  pure  que  celle  des  lacs  et  des  source^*. 

Tous  les  fonctioiinaires  doivent  la  regarder  pour  devenir  dignes  et  int^grea 

(ausfii  purs  qu'elle). 

I^rsqu  on  se  repose  ici  il  faut  penser  au  nom  mSme  du  jardin. 

2.  ^  ?E  ^  Iding-tau  i'ang. 
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d(^bouchons  sur  line  grande  place  h  ?extremit<S  de  laquelle 
s'elevo  lo  H  iS  ®  '^^^'  '«*»'*"i7-<^«w  Temple  des  Trois  Pan. 

Cettc  graiido  et  belle  place  est  C agora  de  Son-tch^u :  tii  se 
donne  rendcz-vous  en  quolquo  sorte  one  foule  m^langdei 
grouillanto,  briijante,  ondulce  en  tons  sens.  Le  paysan 
condole  lo  lettre ;  le  couli,  lo  fonctionnaire.  Tons  vont  et 
\'ienuent^  s'arrCtont  un  instant  aux  dcvantures  des  petites  boa- 
tiqnos,  somblablo.s  h  cclles  qu'au  jour  de  Pan  l*on  voit  garnir 
les  boulevards  do  Paris^  ou  se  courbent  poar  examiner  las 
dtalages  install(5s  par  terro.  Une  vraie  foire  des  environs  de 
Paris.  On  y  trouvo  tout  ce  qu'on  desire:  vaisselle  neuve  et 
ancienne,  poteries,  bibelots,  bronzes,  jouets,  sucreries,  yieox 
galons,  tout  git  i)cle-mele  sur  de  vieilles  etoffes  d^teintes  par 
la  pluie  et  le  soloil.  Ici,  un  marchand  de  vieux  habits,  ins- 
talls au  centre  de  ses  guenilles  empilees,  rumine  en  silence  en 
fumant  sa  pipe  et  daigno  a  peine  rdpondre  aux  questions  de 
ceux  qui  lui  demandant  le  prix  de  ses  marchandises.  Ii^  an 
autre  cxliibo  do  son  etalago  un  collier  de  mandarin  qui,  peat- 
^tr3  apres  avoir  orne  le  cou  d'un  vice-roi,  est  vena  s*6choaer 
cntre  ses  crasseuses  mains.  Voici  un  souan-ming^tif  disenr  de 
bonne  aventuro,  qui  dcbite  ses  oracles  embrouill&  k  la  foule 
reunie  aii  tour  do  sa  petite  table:  avec  sa  faconde  habitaelle  il 
aimonco  h  celui-ci  qu'il  rcussira  i  tons  ses  examens,  &  eelui-l^ 
qu'il  obtiendra  un  fils,  ce  dedthratum  de  tons  les  chinois,  k  cet 
autre  il  promet  lioimcurs  et  fortune.  On  le  consults  sur  le 
clioix  d'un  jour  proj)icc  pour  un  mariage:  aussitot  il  sort  d*un 
tiroir  un  petit  volume  rouge  a  titre  jaune  et  le  feuillete.  Co 
livre  est  le  fl$  ^  ^  che'chien-'chouy  Almanach  Imperial  com- 
pose par  I'Observatoire  Imperial  de  P6king:  il  indiqoe  les 
jours  propices  pour  toutcs  les  actions  de  la  vie,  les  joars  nefas 
pendant  lesquels  il  est  defendu  do  faire  de  la  musiqne,  de  don- 
ner  des  festins,  de  se  marier,  d'allor  au  th&tre,  etc.  Vient 
cnsuitc  la  liste  des  fetes  de  rann(5e,  des  jours  oil  Ton  peat 
batir  une  maison,  puis  des  vingt-quatre  termes  solaires  avec  le 
lever  et  le  couclier  du  soleil  pour  chaque  jour  de  Pan  saivant 
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la  latitude  de  chaque  place.  Jusqu'ici  le  volume  est  imprim6 
en  rouge,  couleur  d'heureux  augure.  Suit,  en  noir,  le  calen- 
drier  meme  donnaut  la  liste  des  c^r^monies  qu'il  faut  accom- 
plir  chaque  jour.  Enfin,  une  liste  de  cycles  et  des  auimaux 
symbol iques  a  I'usage  des  chiromanciens  clot  I'ouvrage. 

Tout  a  c6t<5,  une  foulc  compacte,  bouche  et  yeux  brants,  ad- 
mire un  faiseur  de  tours  qui,  nu  jusqu'i  la  ceinture,  fait  jaillir 
une  pluie  de  petits  morceaux  de  bambou  de  son  nez,  de  ses  yeux 
et  de  ses  oreilles,  ou  bien  avale  cinq  petites  tasses  et,  une  seconde 
apr^s,  en  fait  sortir  six  de  son  gosier.  Les  mots  ^S  "S  >S  "H 
kH'kouaiy  k^i'kouaiy  c*est  extraordinairey  courent  de  bouches 
en  bouches.  Les  chinois  sont  tr&s  forts  pour  lo  ^  1$  j^ 
fien-chi-fdy  c'est  a  dire  Tescamotage:  leurs  tours  ne  d^pare- 
raient  par  la  sc6ne  de  Robert  Houdin. 

Devant  un  tM  dont  les  tables  protegees  par  des  nattes  regor- 
gent  de  consomraateurs  qui  hument  une  tasse  de  th^,  d^corti- 
quent  des  graines  s^ches  de  past^que,  et  tirent  quelqaes 
bouftees  d'une  pipe  a  eau,  un  mddecin  ambulant,  vendeur  de 
drogues,  a  etabii  son  ^clioppe.  II  a  des  remfedes  pour  tous  les 
maux,  mais  se  garde  bien  de  vous  en  indiquer  la  composition, 
ce  sont  autant  de  ^*  secrets  de  famiUeJ*^  Souffrez-vous  des  dents? 
II  vous  fait  prendre  une  certaine  poudre  dont  vous  voiis  frottez 
la  mdchoire,  puis  vous  enjoint  de  la  cracher  dans  un  bol  plein 
deau:  l'o{)cration  finie  il  retire  triomphalement  du  bol  un 
pe:it  ver  qu'il  pretend  etre  la  cause  de  votre  maL  Avez-vous 
une  jambe  cass(5e?  il  vous  donne  une  pommade  infaillible  qui 
ressoudera  los  parties  disjointes,  fera  rf»pousser  I'os  broy^  et 
vous  remettra  sur  pied  comme  si  rien  n'^tait  Bien  plus,  il 
vous  promet  que  vous  marcherez  meme  mieux  qu'avant.  La 
dyssenterie  la  plus  opiniatre  vous  couche-t-olle  sur  le  flanc, 
vite,  machez  une  racine  spdciale,  et  vous  serez  gu^ris!  Enrea- 
lite,  la  plupart  de  ces  drogues  sont  formdes  d'el(5ments  hdtdro- 
clitcs,  de  dents  do  rhinoceros  broyees,  d'os  fossiles  rdduits  en 
poudre,  de  mousse  seche,  de  peaux  de  serpents,  etc.  Quelque- 
fois  elles  ont  des  etfets  surprenans,  exag(5r&  par  la  populace  i- 
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gnorante  qui  accorde  toute  confiaiice  an  medecin  ambulant 

Mais  CO  soiit  les  contours  <|ui  attirent  et  retieiuient  autour 
d'enx  lo  plus  do  biidauds. 

De  mcMne  cju'au  Moycn  Age,  chez  noas,  Ics  troubadours  al- 
laient  chanter  leurs  ballades  de  cliilteaux  en  ch&teaux,  de  m^iiie 
aujourdUiui,  en  Chine,  les  contours,  apj>eles  ^  ^  ^  cho^hoiHi^ 
disnurs  d'histoiros,  vont  narrer  lour  rqwrtoire  do  villo  en  ville, 
de  province  en  j)rovince.  Ces  contours  prennent  leur  bien  un 
pou  oil  ils  le  trouvent,  dans  Ics  recueils  de  nouvelles  ou  do  con- 
tes  fantiisiiquos,  aussi  bien  que  dans  les  annales  dont  ils  arran- 
gent  a  leur  nianiero  les  evcnenions.  Co  genre  do  litt^rature  est 
particniicrenicnt  cstinie  des  chinois  et,  par  suite,  lo  narrateur 
est  toujours  sur  d'avoir  nombreux  auditoire;  d'ailleurs  les  chi- 
nois y  excellent.  Dans  I'art  de  racontcr,  a-t-on  dit  avec  beau- 
coup  de  raison,  ils  ont  une  sup(5riorit^  qui  ne  somble  pas 
contestable. 

Le  conteur  installe  dcvant  lui  une  petite  table  oil  il  pose  son 
<5ventail,  sa  pipe  et  sa  tasse  de  th(5,  inseparables  compagnons  de 
ses  |)eregri nations,  puis  range  autour,  en  rectangle  ou  en  carrd, 
plusieurs  rangs  de  longs  bancs  crasseux,  luisans  de  graisse, 
oil  vicnnent  s'asseoir  les  auditeurs.  Avant  do  commencer,  il 
fait  une  collecte  et  cliacun  donne  selon  ses  moyens,  cinq,  dix 
ou  vingt  sapoques:  il  retrousse  alors  ses  manches  et  attaque 
son  r^cit,  qu'il  souh'gne  de  grimaces  eftrayantes  ou  accompagne 
de  gestes  pathetiques,  selon  les  circonstances.  U  tient  ainsi 
son  auditoiro  sous  le  charme  pendant  des  heures  entidres. 
Sans  quitter  des  youx  le  narrateur,  les  uns  bourrent  leur  pipe, 
as])iront  quelques  bouffees,  dccortiquent  des  graines  66ches  de 
pastfeque  ou  des  noyaux  de  peches,  ou  bien  se  livrent  sous  lours 
habits  k  une  chasse  gdn^ralement  fructueuse;  les  autres  homent 
avec  dellces  la  tasse  de  the  qu'un  marchand  ambulant  leur  tend 
pour  deux  sap^ques,  ou  dcvorcnt  un  petit  pain  cuit  &  I'dtuvcSe. 

II  y  a  souvent  autour  do  ces  contours  une  foule  nombrease 
que  Ton  peut  e valuer  sans  exageration  h  doux  cents  personnes. 
Sur  Ics  larges  trottoirs  des  vastes  et  poudreux  boulevards  de 
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Peking  nous  avons  vu  plus  d'une  fois  des  assistances  encore 
plus  considerables  dont  il  no  serait  pas  agrdable  de  s'approclior 
trop  pies;  Ics  gens  du  nord  sont  en  eftet  plus  sales  que  ceux 
du  iiiidi :  si  ceux-ci  so  lavent  quelquefois,  ceux-14  ne  lo  font 
jamais.  Jw^ez  do  la  repulsion  que  I'on  ^prouvo,  si  on  a  un 
nerf  olfactif  tant  soit  pen  delicat,  lorsqu'il  faut  longer  une  de  ces 
cohues  nauseabondcs.  II  aet^  dit  que  le  bruit  est  ratmosphfere 
des  chinois :  on  pourrait  dire  avec  autant  de  rait  son  que  la 
salete  est  leur  vie  nieine. 

Comme  nous  nous  approchons  d'un  de  ces  groupes  populeux, 
nous  voyons  le  contour  terminer  sa  coUecte,  retrousser  ses 
niancbes  et  prendre  place  derri^re  sa  petite  table.  Ainsi  qu'un 
orateur,  il  avalo  une  gorg(5e  de  the  (le  vorre  d'taa  sucr^e  anti- 
que et  solennel)  et  commence  son  rdcit:  nous  I'ecoutons  avec 
attention,  et,  cluirmc  par  sa  diction,  traduisons  stenographi- 
quement  le  joli  contc  qu'il  nous  debite: 

Yen-tche  ou  une  cause  cdlehre  en  Chine. 

Sous  le  rcigne  de  Tempereur  K*ang-hi  (1662-1723)  vivait 
dans  la  villo  de  Toung-tch*ang,  province  du  Chan-toung,  un 
certain  Docteur  Pien  qui  exer9ait  la  profession  de  vet^rinaire 
et  avait  pour  specialitd  la  guerison  des  maladies  de  Pespfece 
bovine.  Pien  avait  une  fille  aussi  intelligente  que  belle  qu'il 
adorait  jusqu  a  ridolatrie:  il  aurait  voulu  lui  trouver  un  mari 
de  bonne  extraction  et  de  reputation  sans  tache,  mais  malheu- 
reusement  les  notables  et  les  lettres  de  la  ville  m(5prisait  le 
docteur  a  cause  do  sa  pauvrete  et  de  son  vil  metier,  et  ne 
voulaient  pas  s'allier  k  sa  famille.  Yen-tche,  tel  ^tait  le  nora  de 
cette  jeune  beautd,  avait  done  atteint  Page  du  mariage  sans 
avoir  etc  fiancee. 

Or,  en  face  de  la  maison  do  Pien,  demeurait  Madame  Ouang, 
fernnie  du  nonnne  Si,  personno  peu  honnete  et  de  jojeuse  vie, 
qui  venait  souvent  dans  le  gynecee  du  docteur  discourir  avec 
Yen-tche.  Un  jour  que  cette  dernierc  reconduisait  son  araie 
iu^qu'a  la  porte  de  la  niuison,  elle  aper^ut  un  jeune  homme 
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d^une  beantt^  pen  comniane  vehi  de  blanc  des  pieds  k  la  t^te, 
qui  passait  dans  la  rue.  A  sa  vue,  la  jeune  fille  fbt  comme 
fnipjiee  par  la  foudre  et  le  suivit  longtenips  des  yeux :  le  jeune 
homine,  la  tete  baissoe,  continua  rapiJement  sa  marche  sans 
voir  qu'il  etait  Tohjet  d*un  examen  si  attenti£  II  ^tait  diji 
loin  que  Yen-tche  le  regardait  encore  et  no  pouvait  d^tonrner 
les  yeux  de  :=a  ivr^onne. 

— Vous  etos  si  belle,  dit  h  la  jenne  fillo  Madame  Onan^ 
qui  avait  suhrcpticemcnt  obsen'e  ce  qui  se  passait,  que  vons 
pourrioz  vons  unir  &  un  si  bean  jeune  hommo:  de  la  sorte 
vous  n'auritv  rien  i\  vous  reproeher  Tun  Tautre. 

Uu  tint  de  oarmin  nionta  au  visage  de  la  jenne  fiUe  qui  ne 
r^pondit  i>oint. 

— Connaissez-vous  ce  monsieur?  lui  demanda  Madame 
Onanrr. 

— Xon,  ropliqua  Yen-tche. 

— Eh  bieiil  continua  son  amie.  c'est  le  bachelier  AOqni  de- 
meure  dar.s  la  rue  Meridionale:  c*est  le  fils  du  licenci^  Tsi-eott 
*Hou6.  Je  le  connais  heaucoup,  ayant  etc  autrefois  sa  voisine. 
II  n'est  aucun  honmie  en  co  moiiile  qui  ait  un  air  aussi  agrda- 
ble:  il  porto  actuellement  des  vetements  blanca  parceque  le 
deuil  qu'il  porte  a  cause  de  la  inort  de  sa  femmo  n*est  pas 
encore  terming.  Si  vous  voulez  IVpouser,  il  faut  charger 
quelqu'un  d'aller  le  trouver  ot  lui  dire  d'envoyerunentxemetteur, 

Yen-tche  ne  repondit  |ias  et  laissa  partJr  Kfadame  Onang 
riant  de  sa  plaisanterie.  Quclques  jours  s'etant  ocoules  sans 
qu'elle  en  eut  des  nouvellos,  elle  ]/onsa  que  son  amio  n'avait  pas 
en  le  temps  d'aller  voir  le  bachelier,  ou  que  celui-ci,  descendant 
d'un  noble  finuille,  ne  voulait  })as  s'abaisser  jusqu'a  elle.  EIIo 
^tait  plor.free  cuuis  la  plus  complete  incertitude:  elle  necessait 
de  penser  a  ce  jeune  lettrt».  Elle  en  perdit  pen  ill  pen  le  boire 
et  le  manner  et  tomba  veritablement  malada 

Sur  ces  entrofaites,  Madame  Ouang  vint  la  voir  et  s'enqoit 
de  la  cause  de  sa  nialadie. 

— Jo  n'en  sais  rion  moi-nieme,  repliqua  la  jeune  fille,  si  oe 
n'est  que  depuis  le  jour  oil  vous  vintes  me  voir,  et  apr^  quo 
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nous  eftmes  pris  coDg(5  Tune  de  I'autre,  je  me  suis  sentie  mal  k 
mon  aise.  Maintenant  je  n'ai  plus  qu'un  souffle  de  vie  et  sens 
que  je  vais  bientot  expircr. 

— Mon  mari  est  parti  pour  les  affaires  de  son  commerce,  dit 
Madame  Ouang  h  voix  basse,  et  comme  il  n'est  pas  encore  de 
retour,  je  n'ai  eu  persoune  sous  la  main  pour  avertir  M.  A6; 
n'est-ce  pas  Ik  la  cause  de  votre  raaladie? 

Yen-tch^  roiigit  pendant  tres  longteraps  et  ne  dit  mot. 

— C'est  (5viderament  cela  qui  vous  rend  malade,  continua  en 
badinant  Madame  Ouang;  qui  vous  arrete  encore?  II  faut  le 
faire  venir  un  soir  pourqu'il  vous  voie :  s'y  refusera-t-il? 

— Ah  I  dit  la  jeunc  fillo  en  soupirant,  puisqu'il  en  est  ainsi, 
oui,  je  ne  puis  m'empeclier  do  I'aimer.  Jo  serais  gu^rie  cer- 
tainement  si,  ne  meprisant  pas  ma  condition  obscure  et  ma 
pauvretd,  il  envojait  un  entreraetteur;  mais  jamais,  jamais  je 
ne  lui  accorderai  de  rendez-vous  secret. 

— Soit,  repartit  Madame  Ouang,  et  clle  s'en  alia. 

Dans  sa  jcunesse,  Madame  Ouang,  avait  eu  des  relations 
avec  un  de  ses  voisins  nomme  Sou  Kie;  celui-ci  (5piait  le  depart 
du  mari  et,  ce  dernier  parti,  venait  voir  sa  belle.  Cette 
nuit  1^  mume,  Sou  vint  trouver  Madame  Ouang  qui,  pour 
plaisanter,  lui  raconta  co  qu'avait  dit  Yen-tilie  et  lui  enjoignit 
en  badinant  d'aller  avertir  le  bachelier  A6.  En  entendant 
cela.  Sou,  qui  depuis  longtemps  counaissait  la  beauts  de  Yen- 
tch^,  so  rejouit  secretcment :  il  voyait  la  une  occasion  dont  lui- 
meme  pourrait  profiter.  II  allait  faire  part  de  son  projet  k 
Madame  Ouang,  mais,  se  souvenant  quo  celle-ci  (5tait  excessi- 
vement  jalouse  et  craignant  d  amener  une  stfene,  il  se  contenta 
de  dire  quelques  mots  en  Fair  et  s'enquit  avec  soin  de  la  situa- 
tion de  I'appartement  de  Yen-tch^  et  des  portes  qui  y  don- 
naient  acciis. 

La  nuit  suivanto,  il  penetra  par  escalade  dans  la  maison  du 
docteur  et  alia  droit  a  la  chambre  de  la  jeune  fille:  il  frappa 
du  doi^rt  a  la  fcnetre. 

— Qui  est-lii?  demanda  Yen-tch6  de  I'int^rieur. 
— C'est  moi,  le  bachelier  A6,  rcpondit  Sou. 
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— Ahl  dit  la  jeune  fille,  je  pcnsals  k  vous,  et  d&irais,  non  p&B 
vons  voir  une  seule  fois^  mais  6tre  unie  k  vous  pour  tonjoars. 
Si  vous  m'aimez  r^ollemcnt,  il  faut  que  vous  fassiez  venir  un 
entremetteur:  jo  n'oserais  vous  accorder  de  rendez-vous  secret 

Sou  acquies^a  k  ce  qu'elle  venait  dc  dire  mais  la  snpplia 
instamment  de  lui  permettre  de  serrer  sa  maiu  en  guise  de 
gage:  Yen-tch(5  ne  voulait  pas  qu'il  entr&t,  mais  il  parvint  k 
ouvrir  la  porte  de  force  et  pc^nc^tra  dans  la  chambre.  II  saisit 
la  jeune  Rile  dans  ses  bras:  celle-ciy  incapable  de  r&isteri 
tomba  k  terre  prcsquo  sans  souffle.  .  .  • 

— D'ofl  vient  co  ra^chant  homme?  sVcria-t-elle  quand  Sou 
voulut  I'attirer  k  lui.  Vous  n'^tes  ccrtainement  pas  M.  Ad : 
lui  au  moins  a  de  bonne  mani6ros  et  est  bien  elev^;  me  sachant 
malade,  il  me  traiterait  plus  doucement  Pourquoi  me  ru- 
dojer  ainsi?  si  vous  me  touchez  de  nouveau^  j'appelle  au  se- 
cours  imm^diatement:  on  ne  manquera  pas  d'accourir  et  votre 
reputation  en  soufFrira  aussi  bien  que  la  mionne. 

Craignant  que  son  d^guisement  ne  (tt  d^couvert.  Sou  n*osa 
pas  employer  la  violence  k  nouveau,  mais  snpplia  Yen-tcM  de 
lui  accorder  un  autre  rendezvous.  La  jenne  fille  lui  ayant 
r^pondu  qu'il  ne  la  rcverrait  que  le  jour  de  leur  mariage,  il 
r^pliqua  que  c'etait  une  ^poque  encore  bien  lointaine  et  la 
pressa  de  nouveau.  Yen-tch^,  affaiblie,  lui  dit  alors  qu'il 
pourrait  la  revoir  lorsqu'elle  serait  gu^rie,  mais  refnsa  de  lui  don- 
ner  un  gage  quelconque;  Sou  lui  saisit  pour  lors  un  des  pieds, 
d(5noua  le  Soulier  brod^  et  allait  Temporter  quand  Yen-toh^ 
Tarrfeta  par  ces  paroles: 

— Que  no  pourrais-je  encore  vous  donner,  puisque  je  me  don- 
ne  moi-m6me  k  vous?  Mais  je  crains  que  Pon  ne  suppose  ce  qui 
n'est  pas  et  qu'on  ne  jase  sur  notre  compte.  Je  crois  que  vous 
ne  me  rendrez  pas  le  vil  objct  que  vous  m*avez  ravi :  sachez 
qu'il  ne  me  reste  plus  qu'k  mourir  si  vous  ne  m'fites  pas  fiddle. 

Sou  sortit  et  alia  demander  gite  k  Madame  Ouan^r.  Tout 
en  repbsant^  il  n'oubliait  pas  la  pantouffle  dont  il  s'^tait  em- 
pare  et  il  t&ta  secr^tement  la  manche  de  sa  tunique  oil  il  Pavait 
cachee :  clle  n'y  ^tait  plus  I  •  •  • .  II  se  leva  sur-le-champ  et 
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allama  ane  latnpe :  il  chercha  dans  tous  ses  habits,  mais  en 
vain.  II  ne  r^pondit  pas  aux  questions  de  Madame  Ouang  at 
Boup^onna  que  celle-ci  avait  cach^  la  pantouffle:  ce  soup^on 
^tait  presque  confirme  par  le  sourire  qui  errait  sur  les  Ifevres 
de  cette  derni^re.  Enfin^  ne  pouvant  plus  cacher  ce  qu^il  avait 
fait,  il  se  d^cida  k  avouer  tout  Quand  il  eut  tout  racont^, 
Madame  Ouang  et  Sou  prirent  chacun  une  lampe  et  firent  de 
Douvelles  recherches  aussi  bien  dans  la  chambre  qu'au  dehors, 
mais  sans  pouvoir  rien  trouver :  chagrin  de  son  action,  Sou 
revint  se  coueher;  il  esp^rait  qu'il  avait  perdu  la  pantouffle  en 
chemin  et  que,  comme  il  faisait  nuit,  personne  ne  la  trouverait. 
Le  lendemain  matin  il  reprit  ses  investigations,  mais  elles 
furent  inutiles  comme  les  premieres. 

Or  vivait  dans  la  m6me  rue  un  nomm^  Ma6,  Taini  de  plu- 
sieurs  frferes,  vaurien  et  vagabond  qui  avait  dijk  maintes  fois, 
mais  sans  succ^,  poursuivi  Madame  Ouang  de  ses  obsessions. 
Comme  il  savait  que  Sou  avait  des  relations  avec  elle,  il  voulut 
profiter  de  ce  que  le  mari  etait  absent  pour  aller  surprendre 
les  deux  amans  en  fiaorrant  dc^Iit  et  forcer  dans  la  suite  Mada- 

o 

me  Ouang  k  ne  plus  lui  tenir  rigueur.  Le  soir  m6me  oil  Sou 
avait  ^t^  chez  Yen-tch6,  il  mit  son  projet  k  execution:  il 
poussa  la  porte  de  Penclos  de  Pbabitation  de  Madame  Ouang  et 
le  verrou  n'en  ayant  pas  et^  tir^,  s'introduisit  facilement  dans  le 
jardin.  A  pen  de  distance  de  la  chambre  de  Madame  Ouang 
il  marcha  sur  un  objet  mou  comme  du  satin :  il  le  ramassa  et 
vit  que  cMtait  une  pantouffle  de  femme  envelopp^  d'un  mou- 
choir.  II  se  baissa  prfes  de  la  fenStre  pour  dcouter  ce  que 
disaient  les  deux  amans,  et  entendit  toute  leur  conversation: 
cela  lui  sugg^ra  un  plan  nouveau ;  il  sortit  content  de  I'enclos 
sans  faire  le  moindre  bruit 

Quelques  jours  plus  tard  il  s'introduisit  le  soir  dans  la  maison 
de  Yen-tch6  en  franchlssant  le  mur,  mais,  ne  connaissant  pas 
les  lieux,  alia  frapper  par  erreur  a  la  chambre  du  docteur  Pien. 
Celui-ci,  r^veill^,  regarda  par  la  fenfetre,  et,  voyant  un  homme, 
se  douta  d'apr6s  son  air  et  ses  apparences  qu'il  devait  6tre  venu 
pour  sa  fille :  il  se  sentit  transport^  de  colore,  se  saisit  d'un 
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coutoan  et  alia  droit  snr  lai.  Mao,  cffrayc,  prit  la  fuite,  mtis 
au  moment  od  il  ctait  sur  lo  point  de  francliir  lo  mur,  serri  de 
pres  par  Pien  qui  Tavait  poiirsuivi,  ne  sachant  oil  fuir,  il  se 
rotourna  tout-ti-conp  et  arradia  lo  coiiteau  des  mains  du  doe- 
teur.  A  cctto  vue,  la  mere  de  Yen-tche,  qui  avait  suivi  son 
mari,  poussa  un  cri  terrible:  Mao,  no  pouvaut  plus  ^chapper, 

plongca  1g  coutcau  dans  la  lOte  do  Pien 

Lajcune  fille,  dont  la  santc  allalt  un  pen  mieux  et  qui 
s'etait  levee  en  cntcndant  du  bruit,  accourut  sur  ces  entrefaite^ 
sa  mere  et  ellc  (5clairerent  1(3  lieu  do  la  scene:  lo  \neillard  avait 
le  critne  ouvert  et  no  pouvait  plus  purler.  Un  instant  apris 
il  rendait  lo  dernier  soupir.  La  mero  trouva  au  piod  du  mur 
uno  pantouftle  brodeo  et  la  reconiiut  commc  appurtenant  k  sa 
fille:  elle  pressa  celle-ci  de  questions.  Yen-tch(5  raconta  en 
pleurant  ce  qui  s'etait  passe:  toutefois  elle  ne  voulut  pas  com- 
promottre  Madame  Ouang  et  dit  que  lo  baclielier  A6  dtait 
venu  de  lui-niCme. 

Le  jour  venu,  on  fit  prdvenir  le  Tclid-liien  on  Magistrat  de 
district  qui  fit  arreter  Ao:  cclui-ci,  ago  de  dix-neuf  ans,  ne 
savait  pas  s'exprimer  et  rougissnit  comiiio  un  enfant  k  la  vue 
d'un  etranger.  II  cut  une  peur  epou van t able  et,  anient  au  pr6- 
toiro,  ne  sut  que  dire.  Ccs  ajipurenccs  indisposirent  le  magis- 
trat contro  lui :  il  lo  fit  mcttro  ii  la  torture.  Un  lettre  ne  peut 
supporter  un  traitement  aunsi  douloureux:  aussi  A6  avoua- 
t-il  qu'il  ctait  coupable.  II  fut  conduit  k  la  prefecture  oil  il 
subit  les  memos  tortures.  Toutes  les  fois  qu'il  ctait  confront^ 
avec  Yen-tche,  cellc-ci  Taccablait  d'invectives  et  de  maledic- 
tions: Ao,  interdit,  avait  la  langue  poiu*  ainsi  dire  li^e  et  ne 
savait  que  dire  pour  sa  defense :  il  fut  condamnd  k  mort. 

.Tons  les  magistrats  qui  examiiiirent  Taffaire  furent  du  m6- 
me  avis  et  crurcnt  Ao  coupable.  Enfin  Faflaire  fut  port^  en 
dernier  ressort  k  Tsi-nan-fou,  capitale  de  la  province  du  Chan- 
toung,  devant  le  tribunal  du  Gouverneur  Vou  Nan-tai,  magis- 
trat connu  pour  son  intelligence  et  son  iut(^grit(L  D^  que 
Vou  Nan-tai  eut  vu  Ao,  il  remarqua  que  celui-ci  n'avait  pas 
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I'air  d'un  assassin :  il  envoya  des  gens  rintenroger  secritement 
et  parvint  pen  i  pen  a  lui  faire  dire  la  v^rite.  11  vit  bien  que 
le  bachelier  A6  avait  ^te  iujustement  condamn4  et  r^fl^ehit 
murement  h  toute  Taffaire  pendant  plusieurs  jours.  II  se  d^ 
cida  h  recommencer  les  interrogatoires :  il  commen9a  par 
Yen-teh^. 

— Quelqu'un  a-t-il  su,  demanda-t-il,  que  vous  aviez  fix^  un 
rendez-vous  avec  le  bachelier  A6? 

— Personne,  rcpondit  la  jeune  fille. 

— Y  avait-il  d'autres  personnes  avec  vous  quand  voug  avez 
rencontr^  A6? 

— Personne,  r^pliqua  encore  Yen-tch^. 

Vou  fit  alors  venir  A6  et  lui  adressa  quelques  bonnes  paroles 
pour  I'encoLirager. 

— Lorsque  je  suis  pass^  devant  la  porte  de  la  maison,  dit  de 
lui-mcmo  A6,  jo  n'ai  vu  qu'une  de  mes  anciennes  voisines, 
Madame  Ouang,  qui  sortait  avec  une  jeune  fille.  J'ai  march^ 
rapidemeut  devant  elles  et  ne  leur  ai  pas  adress^  une  seole 
parole. 

— Vous  venez  de  dire,  s'^cria  Vou  en  se  toornant  vers  Yen- 
tclu!',  qu'il  n'y  avait  personne  avec  vous  I  Comment  se  fait-il 
qu'il  y  avait  une  voisinc? 

II  allait  faire  mettro  la  jeune  fille  a  la  torture  quand  celle«<a, 

effravce : 

—  Oui,  il  y  avait  bien  avec  moi  Madame  Ouang,  mais  Paf- 
faire  ne  la  concerne  en  rien. 

Vou  renvoya  les  deux  personnes  confrontfes,  et  ordonna 
d'aller  qudrir  Madame  Ouang;  celle-ci  arriva  quelques  jours 
aprcs  ct,  sur  Pordre  du  jiige,  fut  mise  dans  une  cellule  k  part 
pour  qu'ello  ne  communiquat  pas  avec  Yen-tch^  Elle  fut 
ament'e  devant  le  tribunal. 

— Quel  est  le  meurtrier?  lui  demanda  dhs  I'abord  Vou 
Nan-tai. 

— Je  n'en  sais  rien,  r(5pondit  Madame  Ouang. 


— Cfj«tKlam  YeQ-Ccbe  a  dh  Qjie  voo«  coniuusiez  {MurEuto- 
ment  ceioi  fjOi  a  tee  sen  pere :  poarcno?  Ic  nier  ? 

— C'est  nn  meosonge!  s*ecr!a  Midame  Onang;  oette  fille 
per'iae  ne  pens&it  oo'ii  se  marler:  j^ai  bien,  il  est  vrai,  parii 
d'entreniettear,  mais  cetait  nnfqaesent  pour  lire;  ocMnment 
pois'je  savoir  quel  est  ramazit  qu^elle  a  mtrodoit  elle*in£me 
chez  elie? 

Interrog^  pins  minntiensement,  elle  raoonta  dans  tofos  les 
details  ce  qa'elle  avait  dit  en  badinant 

— Yoos  avez  dit,  a'ecria  Von  en  colere  en  s'adieasant  k  la 
jeane  fille,  que  cette  per?onne  ne  savait  nen :  poorqaoi  done 
avone-t-elle  elle-m6me  qn'elle  voolait  voos  reonir  k  oelni  qne 
voos  aimiez  ? 

— J'ai  mal  agi,  s'&;ria  la  jetine  fille  en  pleorant^  j*ai  ib&  la 
caase  de  la  mort  de  men  pauvre  pere  I  sait-on  qaand  cette  af- 
faire »cra  finie  et  combien  d'autres  personnes  j  seront  encore 
impliquces?  ah !  vraiment  je  ne  puis  supporter  tant  de  chagrinsi 

You  intorrogea  de  nouveau  Madame  Ouang. 

— Une  fois  que  vous  ciites  fini  de  plaisanter,  parl&tea-vous 
k  quclqu'un  de  ce  qui  s'^tait  pass^? 

— A  pcrsonne. 

— Copendant,  dit  Vou,  lorsque  les  ^poux  sent  ensemble  il 
n'est  point  de  chose  qu'ils  ne  se  disent:  comment  pouvez-vous 
dire  que  vous  n*en  avez  parM  k  personne? 

— Mon  mari  est  depuis  longtemps  absent  et  n'est  pas  encore 
de  rotour. 

— Les  csprits  moqueurs,  dit  le  juge,  se  rient  de  la  bStise  des 
autres  pour  faire  briller  leur  propre  intelligence :  qui  pensez- 
vous  done  tromper  en  disant  que  vous  n'en  avez  souffle  mot? 

II  ordonna  de  comprimer  les  doigts  de  Madame  Ouang: 
oello-ci,  no  pouvant  supporter  la  soufirance,  avoua  qu'elle  en 
avait  parl^  k  Sou.  Lk-dossus,  You  fit  mettre  Ad  en  liberty  et 
arr6tor  Sou.  Co  dernier,  k  peine  arriv6  devant  le  juge,  ddclara 
qu'H  ne  savait  rien.  *'Ceux  qui  vivent  chez  une  femme  ne 
I^uvent  6tro  d*honn6tes  gens,  d^clara  You,"  et  il  le  fit  mettre  k 
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la  tortnre  la  plus  dure.  Sou  avoua  qu'il  avait  tromp<5  la  jeune 
fille,  rauis  affirm  a  que  depuis  qu'il  avait  perdu  la  pautouffle  il 
n'avait  pas  os^  retourner  chez  le  docteur,  et  qu'il  ignorait 
r^llement  comment  le  meurtre  avait  ^tecommis.  Lejuge 
lui  dit  qu*un  homme  qui  escaladait  les  murailles  ^tait  capable 
de  tous  les  crimes  et  le  fit  de  nouveau  torturer:  Sou  fiit 
forc^  d'avouer  que  c'etait  lui  qui  avait  commis  le  crime. 
Condamn^  k  mort,  il  dut  attendre  on  prison  P^poque  des  gran- 
des  executions  d'automne.  L'habilet^  de  Vou  en  cette  circons- 
tance  fut  vantee  et  exaltee  par  tout  le  monde. 

Cependant  Sou,  encore  que  d^prav^  et  de  moeurs  perdues, 
n'en  ^tait  pas  moins  un  lettr^  c^I^bre  de  la  province.  Sacbant 
que  rinspecteur  de  I'universite  Ch^  ^tait  un  homme  trfes  capable 
et  d'une  intelligence  pen  commune  et  avait  de  la  oommis^m- 
tion  pour  les  lettr^s,  il  rddigea  en  un  style  triste  et  lamentable 
une  petition  oil  il  expliquait  Tinjustice  dont  il  souffrait  Chi 
examina  longtemps  le  dossier  de  Pafiuire  et  r^flechit  attentive- 
ment  au  cas  qui  se  pr^sentait:  subitement  il  frappa  d'un  coup 
de  poing  la  table  sur  laquelle  il  itait  accoud^  et  s'icria:  "Ce 
bachelier  a  certainement  subi  une  injustice."  II  fit  done  com- 
paraitre  de  nouveau  Sou  devant  le  gouvemeur  de  la  province 
pour  instruire  derechef  Tafiaire.  II  demanda  d&s  I'abord  k 
Sou  oil  il  avait  perdu  la  pantouffle :  ce  dernier  ripondit  qu'il 
Tignorait,  mais  qu'en  tout  cas  il  Tavait  encore  dans  sa  manche 
lorsqu'il  avait  frapfi  k  la  porte  de  Madame  Ouang.  Chi  in- 
terro^ea  alors  celle-ci: 

— Outre  Sou  Kii,  quels  autres  amans  aviez-vous? 

— Aucun,  ripliqua  Madame  Ouang. 

— Est-il  admissible,  continua  Chi,  qu'une  femme  qui  se  livre 
k  la  debauche  n'ait  qu'un  seul  amaut? 

— Sou  Kii  et  moi,  ripondit  Madame  Ouang,  nous  avons  eu 
des  relations  d&s  notre  jeunesse,  et  nous  n'avons  pu  les  rompre 
plus  tard.  II  y  a  certainement  eu  des  gens  qui  m'ont  pour- 
sulvi  de  leurs  obsessions,  mais  je  ne  leur  ai  jamais  cidi. 

— Indiquez-nous  Pun  de  ces  individusi 
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— II  y  avait  entre  autres  mon  voisin  Mao,  que  j*ai  tonjonre 
repouss^,  dit  Madame  Ouang. 

— II  ii'est  pas  croyable  quo  vous  soyez  devenn  aussi  chaste 
que  cela,  rej)rit  lo  juge.  Peraonne  n'a-t-il  profitd  de  labsence 
de  votre  mari  pour  venir  voas  voir? 

— En  effet,  repondit  Madame  Ouang,  un  tel  ot  un  tel  sent 
venus  une  ou  deux  fois  k  la  maison,  soit  pour  emprunter  de 
Targent,  soit  pour  ni'offrir  des  prdsens,  mais,  encore  que  ces 
gens  eussent  des  vues  sur  moi,  ils  ne  les  out  pas  dcclardes. 

Ch^  fit  prendre  en  note  les  noms  de  ces  individus  et  envoya 
des  sbires  les  arrCter.  Quand  ils  fureiit  tons  arriv&,  il  se 
rendit  avec  eux  au  temple  du  dieu  tutclaire  de  la  cit<i  et  les  fit 
mettre  k  f^enoux  devant  rautel. 

— J'ai  vu  Tautre  jour  en  rrve,  leur  dit-il,  ce  Genie  qui  m'a 
assurd  que  le  mourtrior  ^tait  Pun  de  vous.  Nous  voici  main- 
tenant  en  pr(5sen('e  du  Geiiio.  vous  no  pouvoz  mentir :  si  le  cou- 
pable  veut  avouer  lui-ineme  son  crime,  jo  pourrai  peut-etre 
avoir  encore  de  Tindulgence  pour  lui ;  sinon,  il  n'aura  k  esp^rer 
aucune  piti«i 

Tous  r(5|)ondirent  qu'ils  n\'taiont  pas  coupables. 

Ch<5  les  fit  mettre  a  la  torture :  tous,  la  queue  roul(5e  autour 
de  la  tSte,  dans  la  nudite  la  j)lus  complete,  criaient  qu'ils  <5tai- 
ent  innocens. 

— Eh  bien!  dit  Ch(^  en  ordonnant  de  les  delier,  puisqne  le 
coupable  ne  veut  pas  se  declarer,  c'est  le  Gi5uie  lui-m£me  qui 
va  le  d&igner. 

Sur  ses  ordres,  les  fi?netrcs  furent  calfoutrdes  avec  des  nattes 
et  des  tapis  pour  que  lo  jour  ne  pdt  j-x^netrer  dans  le  temple, 
puis  les  accusd**,  revetus  uniquement  de  lour  pantalon,  forent 
laiss^s  dans  Tobscuritd. 

On  pla5a  devant  cliacun  une  cuvette  od  ils  durcnt  se  lavor 
les  mains:  puis,  cela  fait,  ils  furent  attaches  au  picd  du  mur. 
Ch6  leur  ordonna  de  tourner  le  visage  vers  la  muraiUe  et  de 
ne  plus  bouger :  "le  Genie,  dit-il,  viendra  dcrire  quelques mots 
sur  le  dos  du  coupable." 
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II  sortit  et  fit  fermer  la  porte  du  temple.  Quelques  instants 
apr^s  il  la  faisait  rouvrir  et  examinait  les  accus&  les  uns  aprfes 
les  autres;  quand  il  eut  vu  Mao,  il  s'ecria:  "voici  le  vrai 
me  ur  trier." 

Che  avait  enjoint  de  couvrir  le  mur  de  cendres  et  de  boue 
et  avait  fait  mettre  dans  les  cuvettes  de  I'eau  noire  comrae  le 
charbon.  Le  coupable,  craiornant  que  le  G^nie  ne  vint  ^crire 
sur  son  dos,  s'^tait  adoss6  k  la  muraille  et  s'etait  ainsi  sali; 
puis,  au  moment  de  sortir,  il  avait  prot^g^  son  dos  avec  ses 
mains  noires  de  charbon  et  s'otait  encore  noirci. 

Les  soup9ons  de  Che  sur  la  culpability  de  Ma8  furent  ainsi 
confirm(5s;  Tlnspecteur  ordonna  de  mettre  le  meurtrier  &  la 
plus  dure  torture  :  celui-ci  avoua  alors  toute  la  v&it^. 

Le  juixcment  de  Che  fut  ainsi  con9u:  "Que  Sou  Ki^  soit 
mis  en  liberie;  ce  lettre,  tout  pervers,  tout  dissolu  qu'il  est, 
n'en  a  pas  moins  eu  piti^  des  gemissemens  de  Yen-tch^  malado 
et  n'agit  pas  k  son  (5gurd  comme  un  ^pervier:  il  avait  done 
encore  des  sentimens  dignes  d'un  lettr^.  II  eut  le  tort  de 
prendre  la  pantouffle  comme  gage  de  I'hymen  et  de  la  perdre: 
il  rej)assa  la  muraille  comme  un  papillon,  mais  quelqu'un  cach4 
dans  I'herbe  entendit  ce  qui  se  disait  sur  la  route.*  II  a  souf- 
fert  de  terribles  tortures  et  a  failli  avoir  la  tfete  tranch^e:  nous 
prenons  cela  en  consideration  et  usons  d'indulgence  k  son  egard, 
mais  comme  il  a  sali,  par  sa  conduite,  son  bonnet  de  lettr^,  nous 
le  degradons  pour  un  temps,  lui  laissant  ainsi  ouverte  la  voie 
du  repentir  et  de  la  reformation, 

"Quant  a  Ma6-t4,  homme  pervers  et  vagabond,  qui,  repous- 
se par  uno  femme  sa  voisine  n'a  pu  maitriser  ses  mauvais  pen- 
chans,  s'est  introduit  par  escalade  dans  la  maison  do  la  jeuno 
fille  et,  comme  le  lifevre  qui,  pris  dans  son  gite,  se  retournepour 
niordre  le  chasseur,  a  tu6  le  jiire  de  Yen-tell^  afin  de  se  sauver, 

1.  Allusion  au  proverbe  bicnconnu:  f {^  Jl  ^  f §  ]^?  H  ^  A  5§ 
Lftu-fhantj  cho'*hnuay  ts'uo-U  i/e'ou  jfn  ting,  (jnarid  on  parle  sur  la  route,  il  y  a 
(ies  peas  ca'hi's  dans  I'herbe  qui  eutendeut.  C'est  Tequivaleut  du  notre  :  "lea 

uiurs  out  dos  oreilles.'* 
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qu'il  ait  la  i&te  tranche  en  ch&timent  de  ses  crimeB  efc  de  sa 
condultel 

''Yen-tch^  est  arrivde  k  Pftge  da  mariage:  elle  n'aspireqa% 
trouver  un  mari.     II  fant  lui  chercher  an  ^poox  bean  comme 

10  jade.  Que  le  magistrat  de  son  district  soit  lai-m6me  I'entre- 
mottcur  du  mariage  et  se  mette  en  qa^te  d'an  nuuri  digne 
d'elle.^ 

Ce  jugement  fat  ani  versellement  Iou&  Les  ooll^goes  de  Chii 
vinrent  fi^liciter  celui-ci  d'avoir  tir^  an  clair  one  afiaire  si  em- 
broaill^ 

Or,  d^  que  le  juge  eut  didsri  Ad  innocent,  la  jeone  fille 
^tait  revenue  k  ses  premiers  sentimens:  elle  ne  vojait  plus  le 
baehelier  avec  horreur  puis-qu'il  nMtait  pas  Tauteur  de  la  mort 
de  son  pire.  Un  jour,  Taudience  finie,  comme  ils  sortaient 
tons  deux  du  pr^toire,  la  jeune  fille  fondit  en  larmes :  les  san* 
glots  lui  d^chiraient  la  poitrine,  et  rempSchaient  de  prononcer 
une  seule  parole.  Le  baehelier  fut  6mu  de  sa  doaleur  et  tou- 
cbe  de  sa  beaut6:  d6s  iors  il  ne  ccssa  plus  nuit  et  jour  de  pen* 
ser  k  elle;  il  aurait  bien  voulu  la  prendre  pour  femme,  maisi 
songeant  k  la  condition  humble  de  Yen-tch^  et  au  vil  metier 
qu'avait  exerc6  son  p6re,il  craignaitdedevenirlaris^  du  public. 

11  ne  savait  quel  parti  prendre,  ni  k  quel  dessein  s'arrSter.  En- 
fin,  quand  le  jugement  cut  6t6  prononc^  et  rendu  public,  il  se 
decida  k  I'epouser;  il  alia  trouver  le  magistrat  de  district  qui 
fut  I'entremetteur  du  mariage :  les  (5poux  furent,  suivant  Posa- 
ge,  conduits  k  leur  nouvolle  demeure  au  son  des  fliites  et  dflS 
tambours. 


Son  r^cit  termini,  notre  contour  s'essuye  le  front,  avale 
une  tasse  de  th^,  tire  une  boufifde  de  tabac  et,  infktigable, 
recommen9e  une  nouvolle  coUecto  avant  d'entamer  une  autre 
histoire.  Imitant  plusieurs  auditeurs  que  leurs  affaires  appel- 
lont  sans  doute  aillcurs,  nous  sortons  du  cercle  dont  le  nar- 
rateur  est  cntour<5. 
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Nous  allons  visiter  le  San-ts^ing^tieny  Temple  des  Trois  Purs, 
qui  s'^lfeve  k  I'extremit^  nord  de  Vagora.  Le  plus  c^lfebre  de  ces 
tvoh  pure  ones  est  le  grand  philosoplie  La6-tseu,  fondateur  de 
la  doctrine  du  Ta6  ou  de  la  Raison  (logos).  Nous  entrons  dans 
la  grando  salle;  elle  est  om^e  de  hautes  statues  en  bois  dor6: 
c'est  k  leur  pied  que  les  fiddles  viennent  se  prostemer  et  brAler 
des  batons  parfum^s.  Les  ailes  de  F^difice  sent  occupies  par 
des  marchands  de  peintures  sur  papier,  images  k  couleurs  voy- 
antes  qui  rappellent  les  produits  de  I'imagerie  d*EpinaL  hk  on 
est  coudojd  par  une  foule  houleuse,  s'arr^tant  un  instant  pour 
lire  les  l^gendes  ou  pour  discuter  le  prix  d'une  peinture  avec 
lemarcband:  celui-ci,  armd  d'une  longue  perche,  d^crocbe 
avec  patience  toutes  celles  qu'on  desire  voir  de  plus  prfes,  et  les 
raccroche  avec  non  moins  de  patience.  Une  peinture  entre 
antres  attire  nos  regards:  elle  repr^sente  une  &jole  enti^re 
dent  les  ^16ves,  profitant  de  Pabsence  du  maitre,  mettent  tout 
sens  dessus  dessous  et  font  les  cent  coups.  L'un  s'est  assis  k 
la  place  du  professeur  et  a  mis  ses  larges  lunettes  d'^caille:  il 
est  en  train  de  barbouiller  k  tort  et  k  travers  un  texte  de  Con- 
fucius oubli^  sur  la  table;  un  autre,  monte  sur  les  bancs  ao- 
cumul^s  dans  un  coin,  d^clarae  avec  force  grimaces  quelque 
po^sie  populaire;  un  troisi^me  s'est  empar^  de  la  th^ifere  du 
maitre  et  i'emploie  k  un  tout  autre  usage  que  celui  auquel  elle 
est  destin^e ;  tous  les  autres  courent  5k  et  li,  orient,  se  bouscu- 
lent,  s'arrachent  leurs  queues,  se  flanquent  des  horions,  etc. 
C'est  vraiment  une  fort  jolie  peinture  oi,  chose  extraordinaire 
dans  un  dessin  purement  chinois,  les  lois  de  la  perspective  sent 
assez  bien  observ^es.  Nous  remarquons  plusieurs  autres  peintu- 
res passablement  ^tudi^es :  un  groupe  de  jeunes  femmes  sous  un 
arbre,  les  portraits  des  /V  f|ll  pd-hien  ou  Huit  Immortels,*  etc. 
Malheurousement,  le  peintre  chinois  se  contente  d'imiter  les 
anciens:  il  n'innove  pas,  ou  bien,  quand  il  le  fait,  c'est  pom: 
accoucher  d'un  ridiculus  mus,  II  faut  le  laisser  suivre  toujours 
la  raeme  orniere:  le  moindre  ecart  le  ferait  verser. 


1 .     Voir  W.  F.  Mayers,  Chinese  reader* g  Manual^  p.  33S. 
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Derri^re  le  grand  temple  se  trouvent  uii  certain  nombre  de 
pctits  edifices  reliVieux:  Tun  p)rte  le  nom  i^  'M  Wi  ^  Si 
Touug-yu  to  tien,  le  temple  de  I'enfer  oriental.  Dana  le  vesti- 
bule, deux  grandes  statues  de  bois  peint,  gdnies  terribles  aux 
yeux  flaml)()\'ants:  de  ehacjue  eot^  de  Tautel,  deux  rangeea 
de  statues  a  Pair  egalement  formidable.  Les  bas-c6t&  sent 
remplis  de  statuettes  au  dessus  desquelles  pendent  des  inscrip- 
tions dans  le  godt  de  celle-ci:  "Si  vous  demandez  quelque 
chose  aux  dieux,  ceux-ci  vous  n5pondront  certainement."  * 

En  remontant  vers  le  nord,  nous  voyons,  pris  des  murailles 
occidentalos  et  non  loin  d'une  maison  europeenne  k  un  ^tage 
(la  residence  de  missionnaires  protestants),  un  camp  retranch^ 
etabli,  comme  a  Song-Kiang,  dans  Tinterieur  mdme  de  la 
ville.2  A  la  porte  du  sud,  un  soldat  frappe  avce  deux  ba- 
guettes sur  un  grand  tambour,  tandis  que  deux  autres,  embou- 
cliant  dc  longues  trompettes,  font  entendre  des  sons  aigus  et 
disrordans:  il  parait  que  c'est  Plieure  de  Texercice.  Voici  les 
soUlats  (jui  sortent  p(;le-m(jle  de  leurs  baraquemens,  prennent 
nonchalamment  leurs  pistons  et  se  rangent  en  d(5sordre  dans 
la  cour:  arrive  le  commandant,  un  gros  mandarin  joufflu, 
tenant  d'une  main  un  parasol  de  papier  hi;ile  pour  se  garantir 
du  soleil  et  de  Tautre  un  eventail  qu'il  agite  tout  en  inspectant 
la  ligne  pcu  rcguliere  des  guerriers:  a  son  commandcment  un 
caj)oral  sort  des  rangs  et,  so  {)la9ant  devant  le  front,  crie  .... 
en  fran9ais:  droite,  gauche,  etc.  et  la  colonne  do  s'<5branler 
taut  bien  que  mal.  Ce  sont  les  restes  de  I'instruction  militaire 
donnee  par  nos  sous-ofiiciers  aux  troupes  franco-chinoises  du 
Kiang-sou. 

A  la  j)orte  du  camp  s'etale  une  grande  proclamation  om^e 
du  sceau  rouge  officiel:  c'est  un  ordre  du  jour  du  g^n^ral 
commnndjint  la  place  qui  defend  aux  soldats  do  s'adonner  k 
Topium:  *'  L'opium,  y  est-il  (lit,  est  nuisible  a  la  sant^  et  k  la 
constitution  do  ccux  qui  le  fument,  et  les  soldats,  plus  quo 

2.     Voir  Turficlo  ijue  nons  avoiis  pnblie  dans  le  No.  (VAvril-Mai-jQin 
1862  du  Journal  Arsiutique,  Une  excurAton  a  la  vUle  ue  Song-Kiang, 
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tons  les  autres,  doivent  s'abstenir  de  se  laisser  aller  k  ce  vice. 
Deja  le  pr<5ceilent  vice-roi  a  sevirement  interdit  aux  troupes 
de  fumer  ropium,  raais  voici  que  le  vice-roi  actuel  a  enteudu 
dire  que  si  les  soldats  ne  fumaieut  plus  dans  les  camps,  ils 
trouvaient  moyen  de  le  faire  dans  des  maisons  particuliferes,  et 
il  croit  de  son  devoir  de  proraulguer  de  nouveaux  ordres  k  ce 
snjet  Outre  les  mesures  preventives  deji  prises,  le  g^n^ral 
annonce  que  dorenavant  tons  les  hommes  seront  p^riodiquement 
iuspectes  un  ^  un,  qu'on  renverra  imm^iatement  ceux  dent  le 
visage  trahirait  1' usage  de  Topium  et  qu^ou  les  remplacera  par 
d'autres." 

Nous  retournons  k  notre  bateau  par  des  enfilades  de  petites 
rues  s'entrecroisant  k  tout  bout  de  champ,  veritable  d^ale 
dans  lequel  nous  nous  ^garions  ais^ment  si  noas  n'^tions  con- 
duits par  notre  batelier,  nd  natif  des  environs  de  Sou-tch6ou 
et  k  qui  les  rues  des  villes  sont  aussi  famili&res  que  les  canaux 
et  riviferes  du  departement  Nous  passons  devant  de  nom- 
breux  ateliers  de  broderies  (celles  de  Sou-tch^ou  ont  ^t^  re- 
nomm^es  de  tout  temps)  oi\  des  metiers  sont  mis  en  mouve- 
ment  par  de  jeunes  gardens.* 

Nous  arri vons  au  logls  k  la  nuit  tombante :  nous  ne  poutons 

1.  II  existe  i  Son-tcheoa  nne  mannfactnre  imperiale  de  soieries:  li  sont 
fabriquees  de  belles  etoffes  qui  sont  envovees  ensnite  aa  Palais  Imp^ial  et 
enfoaies  dans  le  tiesor  imperial :  les  eunnques  et  les  grens  da  palais  le- 
EoastraieTit  de  cet  endroit  et  les  revendent  aux  marchands  de  soieries  de  Pes 
king.  C'est  ainsi  qu'un  grand  nombre  de  rouleaux  d'etoffes  magnifiques 
et  de  robes  brodees  ou  tissees  (Son-tcbeon  a  la  specialite  des  etoffes  3^|  f^ 
JCo-sseu,  tissees)  se  trouvent  annuellement  mis  dans  le  commerce.  Lors  de 
Texpedition  de  Chine,  nos  soldats  mirent  la  main  snr  les  magasins  o^  ^taient 
renfernies  tons  ces  rouleaux  et  en  prirent  en  si  grand  nombre  qu*ils  en  fireut 
des  litieres  pour  leurs  chevaux. 

Une  autre  production  importante  de  Sou-tch^u  qu*il  faut  noter,  ce  sont 
les  belles  laques  rouges  dites  de  Peking :  en  r6alite,  elles  sont  toutes  faites 
a  Sou-tcheou  mais  pour  I'usage  du  Palais  seulement,  et,  comme  Ton  u'en 
rencontre  qn'a  la  Capitalc  (mises  dans  le  commerce  comme  les  soieries)  les 
etrangers  ont  pris  Thabitude  de  les  designer  sous  le  nom  de  laques  de  Pe- 
king. II  y  a  de  res  laques,  surtout  celles  qui  ont  une  certaine  antiquite, 
qui  sont  trds  finemcnt  travaillees  et  fort  jolies  ;  on  sait  que  plus  elles  sont 
lourdes  et  plus  elles  sont  anciennes  :  nous  en  avons  vu  une,  grande  comme 
le  crenx  de  la  main,  datant  de  la  dynastie  des  Ming,  qui  pesait  pr^s  da 
deux  livres. 
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pins  songer  au  depart  et  sommes  r^uits  k  passer  la  nuit  snr 
le  canal. 

....  A  peine  sommes-nous  plong^  dans  le  premier  aommeS 
que  des  oscillations  soudaines  et  rep^tees  de  notre  bateau  nous 
reveillent  en  sursaut  £n  memo  temps  nous  entendons  des 
bruits  de  pas  et  un  frolement  le  long  de  la  cabine,  puis  une^ 
deux,  trois  cbiites  lourdes  sur  le  rivage  et  autant  de  mouve- 
mcnts  de  recul  de  la  barque:  c'est  ^videmment  notre  ^uipoge 
qui  defile  et  saute  en  Mte  k  terre.  A  cet  instant,  ces  oboes  et 
reculs  repetes  ajant  fait  viror  de  bord  le  house-boat,  une  sou- 
daiiie  clart(5  rouge  i)enfctre  vivoment  par  la  fen^tre  et  &;laire 
toute  la  cabine,  tandisque  des  oris  confus  parmi  lesquels  nous 
percevons  ceux  do  taeou  chouti,  allez  chercher  de  I'eau;  kidou* 
mingy  au  secoursi  se  font  entendre;  en  un  bond  nous  sommes 
sur  Ic  pont:  un  incendie  venait  d'eclater  pres  de  la  rive,  en 
amont  de  notre  ancrage. 

Deux  boutiques  flambaient:  Tune  etait  celle  d'un  fabricant 
de  cercueils;  le  feu  y  avait  pris  dans  un  amas  de  copeaux, 
et  avait  rapidement  atteint  et  attaque  les  lourdes  et  ^paisses 
auges  de  bois  blanc  qui  constituent  les  cercueils  chinois :  en  ce 
moment  tous  les  cercueils  ilambaient  avec  rage  ainsi  que  les 
planches  cJquarries  dressees  le  long  du  miu*.  Le  vemis  de 
Ningpo  er^pitait  dans  les  recipients.  Au  milieu  de  la  flamme 
s'apcrfoit  Tautel  du  dieu  des  richesses  que  possfede  tout  bouti- 
quier  chinois :  les  deux  chandeliers  sent  rougis  k  blanc  sur  la 
tablette  incandescente;  I'image  enluminde  du  dieu,  l^ch^e  par 
la  flamme,  vient  de  prendre  feu :  la  figure  grotesque  du  Plutus 
chinois  se  tord  dans  de  comiques  convulsions. 

L'autre  boutique,  attcnante  k  la  premiire,  avait  dt^  rapide- 
ment atteinte :  c'etait  un  restaurant.  Le  feu  y  avait  trouv^ 
des  aliments  et  avait  broye  en  peu  d'instans  les  tables,  les 
bancs,  le  comptoir,  les  etablis ;  les  fenStres  k  petits  carreaux 
d'^caille  d'huitre  se  fendaient  dans  la  fournaise. 

Le  ravage  s'dtendait  Une  maison  situee  derrifere  etait  la 
proie  de  I'incendie :  nous  en  voyons  sortir  plusieurs  femmes 
chinoiscs,  reveilldes  par  les  oris  des  passans  et  les  yeux  encore 
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boufHs  de  sommeil^  mais  qui  ne  sont  malheureusement  pas  dans 

le  simple  appareil 
d'une  beante  qn'on  arracbe  an  sommeil. 

attend u  que  les  chinois  et  chi noises  se  couchent  g^n^ralement 
tout  habillcs  sur  des  nattes  et  ne  connaissent  pas  I'usage  des 
draps. 

La  foule  ^tait  devenue  considerable :  de  tous  cdt^s  accou- 
rent  des  badauds  agitant  au  bout  d'un  b&ton  leur  lanterne  k 
caract^res  rouges,  ^toiles  mobiles  dansant  une  sarabande  ef- 
fren^e  dans  leur  course  rapide.  Parmi  les  assistans  ce  ne  sont 
que  oris,  ce  n'est  que  confusion:  les  malheureux  bouti- 
quiers,  aid^s  de  quelques  voisins,  sauvent  ce  qu'ils  avaient 
de  plus  pr^cieux,  leurs  enfans  mi-endormis,  quelques  meubles 
deja  noircis  .  .  .  aSbi^s,  ils  tentent  d'arracher  k  r^l^ment  des- 
tructeur  des  debris  de  leur  fortune  qui  s'en  va  en  feu  et  en 
fum^e.  Des  maisons  voisines  sortent  des  gens  qui  d^meu- 
bient,  un  certain  nombre  de  spectateurs  s^est  arm^  de  sceaux 
et  jettent  sur  le  foyer  des  pot^es  d'eau  puisde  dans  le  canal,  ce 
qui  contribue  bien  plus  k  Palimenter  davantage  qu'k  I'^teindre. 

Aussi  I'incendie  fait-il  rage:  les  poutres  et  les  soli ves  des 
toits,  attaqu^es  par  les  flammes  bouillonnantes  du  foyer, 
craquent  dans  le  moment  tout  k  la  fois,  oscillent  un  instant 
dans  I'espace,  puis  tombent  avec  fracas  dans  le  brasier,  en 
faisant  jaillir  des  flammfeches  qui  retombent  comme  des  flfeches 
sur  les  assistants :  k  leur  suite  le  toit  s'abime  avec  un  craque- 
ment  sinistre.  Un  mouvement  se  produit  dans  la  foule  qui 
semble  s'^carter  pour  faire  place  k  un  cortege:  c'est,  le  tche^ 
fou  ou  Pr^fet  de  Sou-tch^ou  accompagne  de  son  escorte  de  por- 
teurs  de  pancartes  et  de  lanternes,  de  bourreaux  et  d'aides  de 
camp  deguenilles,  en  un  mot  de  tous  les  satellites  dtls  k  un 
astre  de  cette  grandeur.  II  juge  sans  doute  sa  presence  n^- 
cessaire  pour  calmer  le  courroux  du  G^nie  du  feu.  Sa  chaise 
^  porteurs  est  entouree  de  mandarins  subalternes  pressant 
leur  niarche  pour  la  suivrc;  comme  dit  un  poete  moderne: 
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Tons  les  mandarins  ont  revdtu  lenrs  habits  de  combat, 

et  oonrent  ])<>ur  eteindre  c^t  incendie  comme  si  c*etait  une  rebellion  : 

Le  prefet  dc  Son-tcheou  depassc  les  aatres  par  sa  bravoure, 

et  s*clance  on  avant-garde  a  la  tetc  d*nne  troape  de  soldats. 

lis  vont  et  viennent  an  niilien  do  la  noire  fumee  :  on  ne  les  Toit  pins. 

On  n^entend  plus  que  le  bruit  de  leurs  voix  qui  pressent  d'envoyer  de 

Venn : 
Cent  ponipes  lancent  en  Tair  des  gcrbes  d'enn  semblables  k  des  fishes.* 

Voyiint  ses  effurts  infructueux  et  I'eau  insufHsante,  lepr^fet 
ordonne  de  faire  la  part  du  feu  et  de  le  coaper  en  d^molissant 
les  maisons  voisines.  Plus  de  huit  maisons  br{ilaient  alors  et 
le  feu  menafait  de  s'etendre  sur  tout  le  quartier:  toutes  le8 
maisons  ^tant  en  bois  de  ce  cot^,  on  ne  sait  oil  le  ravage  se  serait 
arrct(5.  Circonscrit,  le  feu  se  contente  de  ddvorer  le  groupe 
de  maisons  dont  il  est  d^jk  maitre:  au  matin,  Fembrasement 
finissait  faute  d'aliinents,  et  il  ne  restait  plus  de  huit  maisons 
on  boutiques  que  des  d&ombres  futnantes  et  des  murs  noireis: 
quelque  chose  eomnie  les  traces  d'un  combat. 

Ordinairenicnt,  deux  ou  trois  jours  apr^s  un  incendie  de  ce 
genre,  il  n'y  parait  plus  rien:  en  effet,  apr^s  avoir  pat iemment 
tamise  la  cendre  pour  en  extraire  tout  ce  qu'il  est  possible,  les 
habitans  font  venir  un  maitre-charpentier  qui,  en  vingt-quatre 
heures,  leur  <5leve  une  nouvelle  demeure,  plus  jolie  et  surtout 
plus  propre  que  la  prcc^dente.  Nous  avons  vu  k  Changhai 
un  exomple  de  la  rapidity  avec  laquelle  des  quartiers  entiers 
I>euvent  fetre  construits:  le  15  aodt  1879  un  vaste  incendie 
d^vorait  tout  le  quartier  de  Test  de  la  Concession  Fran^aise, 
plus  de  douze  cents  maisons:  en  trois  mois  k  peine  ^tait  ihvi 


1.    Voici  le  texte  de  ccs  cbarmans  vers  dus  ^  ^  Hp  jj^  Yuan  Taeu^t^al 

qui  vecut  de  1716  k  1797: 

ffi  tm  flS  A  T^  1. 
ft  E3  1£  ?lc  ^  Bf  Si 
7K  8E  1?  m  ^  S  ^i 
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un  nouveau  qnartier,  plus  brillant,  plus  propre,  plus  popu- 
leux  que  Tancien. 

Dans  les  villes  chiiioises  les  iiicendies  sontpresque  inceFsants, 
et  comme  les  cbinois  n'out  pas  de  vrais  pompiers  ni  de  vraies 
])ompe3,  et  qu'il  y  a  toujours  des  gens  nialintentionn6s  qui 
augnientent  I'incendie  et  le  d^sordre  pour  pficheren  eau  trouble, 
il  on  rdsulte  que  le  inoindre  feu  est  un  vrai  d^sastre.  Les 
cbinois  ne  manquent  gdn^ralement  pas  de  les  attribuer  k  I'in- 
fluence  maligne  onfoimg  chouei  {HtL  vent  et  eau)  de  quelque 
objet  voisin:  une  cornicbe  peinte  en  rouge  trop  saillante,  une 
cbemin^e  trop  haute,  un  montant  de  porte  plus  haut  que  Tautre, 
etc.  Peu  de  jours  avant  noire  passage  k  Sou-tch^ou  on  avait 
d^ouvert,  apris  un  ineendie,  que  la  cause  n'en  pouvait  6tre 
autre  que  la  presence  d'une  boule  rou^o  plac^e  au  bout 
d'une  perche  en  dehors  de  la  porte  situfe  &  I'extremit^  de  la 
rue.  La  boule  fut  aussitot  peinte  en  noir  pour  ne  plus  attirer 
en  ces  lieux  le  redou table  et  irascible  G^nie  du  feu. 

On  a  cit6  plusieurs  des  moyens  employes  par  les  cbinois 
pour  se  mettre  en  garde  contre  cette  influence  maligne,  com- 
me les  it  aliens  ont  ecrtaines  amulettes  contre  la  jettatura.  A 
Pekin(]r  ijs  n'ont  iuia^ind  autre  chose  pour  protdger  le  Palais 
Lii|)er'al  contre  la  presence  mena^ante  des  deux  hautes  tours 
do  la  cat]i(!(lralo  catliolique  (  Pet  i^ang  ),  qui  le  domine  pres- 
qiio,  que  d'elever  vis-Ji-vis  un  grand  mur  blanc.  Ce  que  nous 
avons  vu  de  plus  curieux  en  ce  genre  c'est  k  Changhai'  m6me: 
une  ii:aison  europeenne  k  plusieurs  Stages  surplombant  de 
toute  sa  hauteur  une  bicoque  chinoise,  le  proprictaire  de  celle- 
ci  n'avuit  rion  trouve  do  niieux  k  faire,  pour  se  mettre  a  I'abri 
flu  foiuiif  chouei  de  Timmense  construction  etrangere,  que  de 
disposer  sur  son  toit,  le  goulot  tonrn^  vers  redifice  mena^ant, 
])'ii>I('urs  Loutelllcs  europeennes  vides!  • 

Le  |Knij)]e  cliinois  est  un  peuple  su[)erstitjcnx  par  excellence, 
iiMi'i'  vi  ciedule,  et  l^s  moindres  idces  fantastiqnus  et  surnatur- 
tjius  suili.scnt  pour  raftbier:  aussi  chez  lui  les  chiromanciens 
ct  cievins  sont-ils  en  honneur.     Pour  la  moindre  action  on  les 
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ronsulte,  ct  leurs  paroles  sont  autant  d'oracles.  Que  Ton  nous 
pcrinette  de  traduire  ici  un  article  public  gravement  par  le 
^  ^  rA^'w-/>a(J,  ou  Gazette  de  Changhai,  il  y  a  quelques  aun^es; 
on  y  verra  jnsqu'oti  peut  aller  parfois  la  b^tise  et  la  simplicity 
de  cotte  nation  de  grands  enfans.  II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que 
des  histoires  oxtraordinaires  comme  celle  qui  suit  prdcMent 
o;c'n(5ralement  des  troubles  et  des  voies  de  fait  contra  les  Stran- 
gers, que  cette  effervescence  est  considerSe  comme  Foeuvre 
occulte  des  sociStes  secretes  qui  minent  la  Chine  et  que  ce  sont 
les  clirStiens  et  nos  missionnaires  qui,  par  suite  des  dispositions 
pcu  favorablcs  dont  ils  sont  d'ordinaire  Tobjet,  sont  plus  expos^ 
que  tous  autres  aux  violences  d\ine  population  ainsi  ezalt^: 

*^  Un  de  nos  amis  nous  (5crit  de  Sou-tch6ou  qu'une  grande 
agitation  rfegne  en  ce  moment  parmi  la  population.  On  r^ 
pand  le  bruit  que  des  fetres  diaboliques  oppressent  la  poitrine 
des  gens,  et,  do  toute  la  nuit,  personne  n'ose  former  ToeiL 
Dans  la  nuit  du  23  de  ce  mois,  peu  apr^  la  deuxi&me  veille, 
au  pied  des  remparts  et  le  long  du  foss6  sud  de  la  ville,  soudain 
retentit  dans  I'espace  un  bruit  semblable  k  celui  de  plusieurs 
centaines  de  cavaliers  en  marche,  et  bientdt  aprfes  Pon  croit 
ouTr  les  pas  de  plusieurs  milliers  de  chevaux.  Au  milieu  de 
ce  vacarmo  on  distingue  des  vociferations,  des  sons  de  gongs, 
des  chocs  d'armes  de  guerre.  Aussitot  les  mariniers  du  nord 
de  la  riviere  se  reunissent  et,  brandissant  des  lantemes,  et 
frappant  sur  des  gongs,  chassent  ce  bruit  insolite  qui  se  dirige 
alors  de  la  porte  du  sud-est  vers  la  porte  du  nord-est.  A  son 
origine,  Ic  bruit  semblait  flotter  dans  Pair;  on  I'entendait 
courir  de  I'est  h  I'ouest  et  reciproquemcnt.  Les  amateurs  de 
choses  extraordinaires  s'empresstrent  de  courir  du  nord  au  sud 
ct  du  sud  au  nord  pour  rechercher  d'ofi  part  ait  tout  ce  tapagei 
mais  ce  fut  en  vain.  Chacun  alors  de  fraj)[)er  sur  les  gongs, 
les  tambours,  les  plats  et  les  assiettes  et  de  battre  des  mains: 
les  coqs  poussaicnt  leurs  coquericos,  les  chiens  aboyaient,  les 
fcnimcs  et  les  enfans  criaient  et  pleuraient:  charivari  extra- 
ordinjiiro.     Mais  lo  bruit  diaboliquc  avait  ccsse. 

**Diins  111  nuit  du  24  courant,  un  ouvrier,  employe  k  decor- 
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tiquer  le  riz  dans  la  maison  Ta-y^ou,  r^vait  en  dormant,  quand 
il  crut  sentir  soudain  quelqu'un  qui  lui  marchait  sur  les  pieds: 
efFray^,  il  se  reveille,  crie  au  secours :  on  accourt  et  Ton  croit 
apercevoir  un  enfant  de  six  k  sept  ans  et  une  boule  de  fea  em- 
portes  comme  dans  un  tourbillon.  La  terreur  est  k  son  com- 
ble  quand  d'autres  voisins  frappent  k  la  porte  avec  violence: 
on  leur  ouvre,  mais  I'enfant  et  la  boule  de  feu  avaient  d^ji 
disparus.  On  leur  deraande  le  motif  de  leur  venue:  "nous 
"  avons  entendu  le  bruit  d'un  mur  qui  s'^croulait,  et,  voyant 
**  de  la  fumee  et  des  flammes  qui  s'^chappaient  de  la  porte  da 
**  magasin  de  riz,  nous  avous  cru  k  un  incendie  et  venons  au 
**  secours." 

Le  25  du  mSme  mois,  k  la  nuit  tombante,  comme  deux  ser- 
vantes  demeurant  dans  la  ruelle  San-ma6  (les  trois  chats), 
allaient  prendre  le  frais  dans  une  chambre  situ^e  tout  au  fond 
de  la  maison,  un  vent  glacial  frappe  tout-k-coup  I'une  d  elles 
qui  tombe  ^vanouie  et  dont  les  pieds  seuls  s'agitent.  Para- 
lys^e  par  la  peur,  sa  compagne  ne  pent  faire  autre  chose  que 
frapper  le  sol  du  pied.  Le  maitre  de  la  maison  accourt  et 
aper5oit  la  servante  ^tendue,  la  bouche  &umante:  il  comprend 
qu'elle  est  poss^d^e,  et  lui  fait  avaler  une  potion  chaude  gr&ce 
k  lar  uelle  elle  reprend  ses  sens.  Aprfes  cela  il  saisit  le  couvercle 
de  la  chaise  perc^e  et  le  brandit  dans  tous  les  sens :  on  entend 
dans  I'espace  un  ^clat  de  rire  qui  va  en  s'affaiblissant;  le  fils 
d'un  ouvrier  demeurant  k  I'entr^e  de  la  maison  du  marchand 
de  riz,  ^e  de  huit  ans,  a  ^prouv^  les  memes  symptdmes  que 
cette  servante :  on  a  asperg^  Fair  avec  de  Teau  sale  et  I'enfant 
est  revenu  k  la  vie.  L'^clat  de  rire  s'est  ^galement  fait  enten- 
dre et  s'est  chang^  en  un  grand  vacarme  qui  a  fini  par 
sMteindre. 

"  En  un  mot  on  ne  parle  plus  depuis  quelques  jours  k  Sou- 
tch^ou  que  de  diableries  et  de  choses  suniaturelles :  les  esprits 
8ont  frapp^s  de  crainte.  Les  magistrats  des  districts  de 
Tch'ang-tcheou,  Yuan-*h6  et  Vou,  de  concert  avec  le  mandarin 
militaire  Tchong  Tchoun,  ont  public  une  proclamation  desti- 
n^e  k  mettre  fin  aux  histoires  qui  circulent  et  mena9ant  de 
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punir  ceux  qui  s'affolent  sans  raison. 

**  Les  habitants  de  Vou-si  affirment  I'existence  de  ces  fetres 
surnaturels.  Selon  oux  ils  ont  la  fonne  d'un  chat  ou  d'un  rat 
d'un  pied  et  deVni  de  lon^;  ils  font  du  Iruit  en  arrivant  et  en 
partant,  ils  grimpent  des  pieds  au  ventre  et  k  la  poitrine  de 
ceux  qu'ils  ont  choisi  eonime  souft're-douleur.  Leur  poidi 
est  dg'dl  k  celui  d'un  demi  picul  de  riz.  Celui  qui  a  la  con- 
science pure  doit,  dis  qu'il  sent  sur  ses  pieds  Tfetre  en  question, 
se  mettre  sur  son  scant  et  asperger  Pair  avec  une  eau  sale ;  les 
diables  en  papier  tomberont  d'eux-mfimes  et  resteront  sans 
mouvemont.  Que  sans  retard  il  pose  le  couvercle  but  sa 
chaise  perc(5e  et  se  rende,  k  cent  pieds  environ  de  sa  demeure, 
dans  un  endroit  ecarte  convert  d'herbes  ou  d'arbustes ;  il  trou- 
vera  Ik  un  brigand  dteudu  conime  un  cadavre,  sur  la  t^te  et  la 
poitrine  duquel  sent  coUes  des  papiers  rouges  orn^s  de  carac- 
tires  magiqucs.  L'fi,me  do  ce  brigand  qui  8*est  rendae  avec  le 
diable  en  papier  dans  la  maison  est  enferinde  dans  la  chaise 
percee  et  ne  pent  r^int6grer  le  corps  de  son  propri^taire.  Le 
brigand  une  fois  saisi,  on  n'a  qu'i  ddcouvrir  la  chaise  percee, 
r4me  retourne  dans  le  corps  du  brigand  qui  retrouve  alors 
I'usage  de  la  parole.  A  Vou-si  on  a  arrfit^  cinq  individus  de 
cette  fa9on.  Ces  gens  sent  pay<^s  par  le  chef  des  brigands 
pour  se  coller  sur  la  t£te  et  Pestomac  des  signes  cabalistiques 
et  oppresser  la  poitrine  des  habitans  pendant  la  nuit;  on  saisit 
plus  diiBcilement  ceux  qui  ^criventces  caractferes  cabalistiques^ 
car  ils  se  cachent  soigneusement. 

"  Chaque  oppression  est  accompagnee  d'une  lueur:  ellerap- 
porte  tant  k  ceux  qui  la  font;  Thomme  en  papier  qui  a  op- 
press^ trois  fois  une  personne  acquiert  par  cela  nifime  la  facid- 
te  de  se  mouvoir ;  il  s'est  en  quelque  sorto  empare  do  Ykme  de 
sa  victime  et  il  est  presque  insaisissable,  Aprfes  avoir  op^r6 
quatre  oppressions,  Thomme  de  papier  est  capable  d'ex^uter 
tons  les  ordres  qu'on  lui  donne.  Celui  qui  en  a  subi  quatre 
meurt,  et  une  prime  est  accord^e  k  I'oppresseur.  L'esprit  qui 
accompagne  Phomme  de  papier  a  toutefois  beaucoup  de  peine  k 
pinetrer  chez  les  gens,  et  quelquefois  Thomme  de  papier  torn- 
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be  k  terre.  Ainsi  I'autre  jour  un  paysan  prenant  le  frais  eet 
saisi  par  le  froid  et  rentre  chez  lui :  k  sa  porte  git  un  homme 
de  papier  de  cinq  k  six  pouces  de  long;  il  le  prend,  le  cloue 
au  mur  et  les  voisins  viennent  le  con  tempi  er.  Non  loin  de  Ik 
est  etendu  un  vicillard  ayant  I'aspect  d'un  p^cheur.  Le  pay- 
san rinterroge:  "etes-vous  malade?" — "je  soufFre  au  coeur, 
repond  le  vieillard."  Le  paysan  retoume  chez  lui,  fiche  deux 
clous  dans  les  pieds  de  I'homme  de  papier  et  va  de  nouveau 
interroger  le  vieillard  qui  declare  souffrir  aux  pieds.  Conti- 
nuant son  experience,  le  paysan  coupe  la  tfete  de  rhomme  en 
papier  et  quand  il  revient  pr&s  du  vieillard,  il  trouve  celui-ci 
sans  tete. 

"  Selon  nous,  ITiomme  de  papier  choisit  de  pr^fiirence  les 
maisons  ^cartc^es,  et  ne  s'attaque  gu&re  aux  maisons  serr^s  les 
unes  centre  les  autres,  et  dont  les  portes  &ont  solides.  II  a 
meme  besoin  de  s'informer  de  I'etat  des  lieux  pendant  le  jour; 
et,  k  notre  avis,  ce  sent  \k  des  diableries  anodines  dont  on  pent 
se  preserver  si  Ton  a  les  yeux  ouverts.  Ainsi  k  Vou-si,  le 
peui)le  s'est  organist  en  gardes  nationales :  on  surveille  les 
nouveaux  venus;  on  fait  des  patrouilles  nuit  etjour;  on  se 
rend  reciproquoment  garant  I'un  vis-k-vis  de  I'autre  et  les 
brigands,  ne  pouvant  plus  faire  leurs  mal^fices,  se  sent  retir& 
k  Sou-tehcou.'' 
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II.    LES  ENVIRONS  DE  SOU-TCHiOU. 


Depart  de  Sou-tcheon— Le  Grand  CaD&l  Imperial— 
Le  transport  da  trihut  de  riz — La  contribution  k  I'edifi- 
catic>n  des  pH;^odes — *Hou-Kieou  ou  la  Colline  du  Tigre 
— Souvenirs  historiqucs  qui  8*j  rattat'hent :  tombean  de 
Lu-*Ht) — Le  rocher  des  Mille :  legende  bouddhique. — Le 
tomheuu  de  la  chaste  eponse — Episode  do  la  rebellion 
des  t'ui-p'iiig — Le  village  de  Ts'ao-meun  et  le  jardin  Leoa 
— La  Montagne  de  la  Deesse  Kouanyn — Le  T'len-ping 
chan  e'.  son  temple — Arrivco  au  bourg  de'  M6-d6— I^ 
KiouDg-loung  chau  et  son  temple — Legonde  historiqne 
de  Tehou  Mai-tcli*en — Appect  dn  T*ai-*hou  ou  Grand 
Lac — Le  Grand  I^ac — Amvce  a  I'ilo  orientale  de  Tonng- 
t*ing — La  vallcc  des  tombeaux — Le  pic  de  M6-li — Retoar 
k  Changbai. 


Fatigu(5s  de  la  nuit  agitde  que  nous  avions  pass^,  nous 
dormons  encore  profond^ment  quand  nos  bateliers  larguent 
les  amarres  et  levont  Tancre:  nous  nous  levons  et,  assis  k 
Tavant  de  notre  bateau,  assistons  aux  Evolutions  savantes  de 
la  jonque  au  milieu  des  mdandres  du  canal  et  des  bateaux 
venant  on  sens  inverse  ou  encore  k  Pancre  le  long  de  la  riva 
A  tout  instant  nous  abordons  ou  frolons  rudemont  I'un  d'eux, 
et  chaque  collision  se  traduit  par  des  avalanches  d*injures  k 
I'adrease  de  notre  capitaine  qui  sans  se  laisser  intimider  r^pli- 
que  sur  le  m(jme  ton.  Nous  atteignons  ainsi  le  Si-^meun^ 
Porte  de  I'ouest,  sous  laquelle  nous  passons.  En  dehors,  sur 
le  bord  du  canal  obstrue  par  un  prodigieux  amoncellement  et 
un  va-et-vient  continuel  de  bateaux  de  toutes  formes  et  de 
toutes  grandeurs,  se  trouve  situE  un  bourg  i)opuleux,  turbulent. 
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sgi  t^.  D'enorraes  jonques  k  riz  k  la  poupe  joufflue  ornde  des 
quatre  mots  d'lieureux  augure:  )H  S  ;fc  "S  chounfoungtd  ki, 
vent  proplce  et  grand  bonheur,  sont  sym^triquement  rang^es 
cote  k  cote  perpendiculairement  k  Ja  rivo,  ne  laissant  entre  elles 
qu'un  etroit  chenaL  La,  un  bac  permet,  moyennant  quelques 
saj>eques,  de  passer  d'un  bord  k  I'aatre  k  travers  Tagitation 
du  canal. 

Non  loin  de  \k  nous  ddbouchons  dans  le  fameux  et  calibre 
Grand  Canal  Imperial,  Comme  on  sait,  ce  canal,  appel^ 
par  les  chinois  ^  }pif  yun-^hoy  rivi&re  de  transport,  on 
^  H  JrT  y^^n^l^ang  ho  riviere  pour  le  transport  des  grains 
(tribut  en  nature  qui  doit  6tre  envoy^  annuellement  k 
Peking),  part  de  Hang-tchdou,  capitale  du  Tchd-kiang, 
remonte  vers  le  nord,  longe  les  murs  de  Sou-tch^ou,  traverse 
le  Yang-tse-kiang  k  Tchen-kiang,  puis  le  Houang-*h6  ou 
Fleuve  .laune  et  aboutit  au  Pei-lio  k  Tientsin.  Ce  canal  a  pu 
^tre  autrefois  d'une  grande  utility,  mais  le  triste  6tat  dans 
lequel  il  !est  maintenant  laisse  supposer  qu'il  ne  sert  plus 
k  grand'chose:  mal  entretenu,  il  s'est  ensable  en  divers  en- 
droits;  les  digues  s'efFritent  peu  k  pen  et  ne  sont  plus  r^par(5e8; 
dans  certaines  parties  de  son  cours,  notamment  dans  le  Chan- 
toung,  le  canal  n'est  plus  navigable.  Les  ^cluses  sont  aban- 
doniides  k  ellos-memes  de  sorte  que,  par  les  temps  de  s^cheresse, 
il  n'j  a  presque  plus  d'eau  dans  le  canal,  et  qu*au  contraire, 
par  les  temps  de  pluie,  I'eau  regorge  et  se  r^pand  dans  les 
campagnes.  Pour  remettre  le  yun-^ho  en  ^tat  de  navigability, 
il  faudrait  que  son  lit  fut  dragu6  en  mains  endroits,  que  les 
digues  fussent  rdpardes,  qu'un  syst^me  d'^cluses  bien  compris 
fut  organise,  et  que  des  d^versoirs  et  des  reservoirs  fussent 
coiistruits.  Un  iiig^nieur  anglais,  M.  G.  J.  Morrison,  qui  a 
parcouru  j)resque  tout  le  canal,  a  evalue  la  depense  ndcessaire 
a  cinq  iniilions  de  taels  environ  c'est  i-dire  k  pr&s  de  trente 
cinq  millions  de  francs,  somme  qu'a  son  dire  on  pourrait  faire 
rentrer  aisdment  en  exigeant  des  droits  de  cliaque  bateau  au 
passage  de  cliaque  eel  use.     **  L'avantage  d'avoir  un  bon  canal 
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«erait  si  grand  que  les  bateliers  auraiont  les  moyena  de  les 
acquitter  et  pourraient  encore  transporter  des  marchandises  k 
plus  bas  prix  q\\*k  present  et  r^aliseraient  de  plus  grands  b^n^ 
fices.     Le  propria tai re  de  la  cargaison  y  gagnerait,  les  bateliers 
y  gagneraient,  le  gouvernement  y  gagnerait,  ce  serait  un 
travail  d'un  bon  rapport  et  le  gouvernement  qui  I'efFectuerait 
aurait   droit  aux  remergimens  des   generations   pr^sentes  et 
futures."     Dans  I'^tat  actuel  des  choses,  on  pent  a£5nner  que 
le  Canal  Imix5rial  est  entiferementhorsde  service  (unserviceable). 
Ce  canal,  qui  n'a  &t6  primitivement  construit  que  pour  en- 
voyer  le  tribut  en  nature  annuel  (riz)  k  Peking,  ne  sert  d^ji 
presque  plus  k  cet  usage:  il  y  a  beau  jour  que  Ton  a  song^  k 
y  ren oncer  et  k  prendre  la  voie  de  mer.     On  prit  cette  voie 
pour  la  premifcre  fois  sous  le  rfcorne  du  dernier  enipereur  de  la 
dynastle  Mongole,  en  Pan  1353  de  notre  fere:    les  bateaux 
etjiient  petits  alors,  cliaeun  ne  pouvait  porter  qu'une  centaine 
de  piovils;  ils  naviguaient  le  long  de  la  cote.     Au  commence- 
ment de  la  dynastie  des  Ming,  on  eniploya  k  la  fois  les  deux 
voies,  mais  le  canal  ayant  dte  rdpar^  en  1415  on  s'en  servit  de 
nouvean.     Ce  ne  fiit  que  plus  tard,  sous  Young-tcheng  (1723- 
1736)  et  Kia-ts'ing  (1796-1820)  que  divers  mdmoires  furent 
pr(5sent(5s  au  trono  demandant  la  permission  d'envoyer  une 
l>artie  des  grains  par  mer:  mais  on  objecta  que  la  construction 
de  Uiivires  pour  cet  usage  et  Tetablissement  de  surveillants 
ot)(iteraient  trop  clior.     Cependant,  le  canal  s'dtant  trouvi  de 
nonvoaii  impraticablo  en  1825,  on  reprit  la  voie  de  mer:  sur 
I'ordre  de  Tempereur,  le  gouvemour  du  Kiangsou  s'^tablit  k 
CIiangliaY  niCnie  pour  surveiller  roperation  et  so  fit  assister  par 
le  Taota'i  de  cotto  ville.     Lo  riz  etait  cliarg^  sur  des  bateaux 
appartonant  h  des  particuliers  niai.s  frctcs  par  le  gouvernement 
ohinois.     Duns  1  hiver  de  cotto  annco  et  au  ])rintemps  de  I'an- 
nde  suivante,  1562  jonques  trans}K>rtorent  1,429,0('0  piculsde 
riz  grossier  (coarse  rice),  et  81,000  picuJs  de  riz  fin  (fine  rice)* 
Pen  apres  on  se  servit  do  noiivoau  de  la  voie  canalis^,  mais 
pas  pour  lonrrtemps,  car  le  Fleuve  Janne  ayant  chang6  de  Kfc 
en  1847  on  dut  revcnir  ii  la  voie  de  mer  pour  transporter  les 
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riz  des-  provinces  du  Kiang-sou  et  du  Tche-kiang.  Les  rebel- 
les  devastant  les  provinces  centrales  de  Pempire,  on  ne  put  de 
lonjztemps  so  scrvir  du  canal.  Lorsque  fut  cre^  sous  les  aus- 
pices du  c-(5Ifebre  vice-roi  du  Tch^-li,  Li  Houng-tchang,  il  y  a 
quelques  annees,  la  Grande  Compagnie  chinoise  de  navigation 
k  vapeur,  il  fut  d-^cide  que  la  Compagnie  aurait  le  monopole  du 
transport  du  riz :  depuis  lore  tout  le  riz  des  provinces  m^ri- 
dionalcs  est  anieii'e  a  Tientsin  par  les  vapeurs  indigenes. 

Dans  la  partie  du  Canal  Imperial  que  nous  traversons,  nous 
faisons  la  rencontre  d'un  grand  nombre  de  jonques  destiu^ea  k 
transporter  le  riz  du  Tch^-kiang  et  du  Kiangsou  k  Changhai. 
Ces  bateaux  sont  r^quisitionn^s  d'ordinaire  par  le  surintendant 
du  riz  (lequel  a  le  rang  de  too- tat  on  intendant  do  ccrcle). 
Kccenunent,  des  rixes  qui  auraient  pu  devenir  sanglantes,  ai 
I'on  n'eiit  con|)e  le  mal  dans  sa  racine,  s'^taient  ^levees  eotre 
les  propri^taires  de  ces  jonques:  en  effet  la  plupart  sont  chr^ 
tiens  de  ffcre  en  fils,  et,  com  mo  il  est  d'usage  qu'uue  retenue  de 
douze  sajicques  (environ  dix  centimes)  par  picut  soit  faite  sur 
le  montant  du  fret  pour  contribuer  k  Tedification  ou  k  I'entre* 
tien  des  pagodes  (en  chinois  cette  contribution  est  appelee 
1$  H  cheiL-foUf  Felicit^  des  Genies),  les  clu'etiens  avaient  pro- 
teste  contre  cet  impot  comme  ^tant  incompatible  avec  les 
princijies  de  leur  religion,  Cela  fit  toute  une  aflFaire  dont  les 
autoritcs  locales  et  consulaires  furent  saisies:  <rain  de  cause 
resta  a  cesderniires  qui  demanderent  et  obtinrent  Texemption  de 
cette  contribution  pour  les  chr^tiens  en  s'appuyant  sur  une 
circulaire  explicitedu  Prince  Koungde  1862.*     De  li,  jalousie 

1.     Cette  circulaire  ou  proclamation  (Hf  ^  yu^ton)  du  rriucc  Koung, 

€St  datec  du  mois  de  Janvier  do  la  premiere  anncc  (pj  Jp  T'<nin;;;-t('he  (  f e- 
vrier  1862).  Apres  avoir  dit  que  I'Empcreur  re;:aide  du  intino  neil  ct  avpc 
la  nicme  bonte  (  *—  jjjJJ  {p|  fH  )  Jeschreti-ensetlcsnon-chroticns,  le  princo 
ajoute:  **  La  religiont'atholiciueiipourpnncijje  d'exliorterlcshomnicsnnbicn: 
Biibase  est  la  nieme  que  celle  des  doctrines  confurcennes,  bonddbiqnes  ou  tao- 
istes  ;  aussi  a  IV'poque  de  K*aDg-Hi  il  fut  perniis  de  la  jtratiquer.  Cepen- 
dant,  les  catboliques  ne  peuvent  pretexter  leur  religion  pour  dcmander  k 
exvQ.  exemptes  des  impots  legitimes,  et  s'il  y  a  des  corvces  (  ^  ^  \  ou  des 
ooDtributions  utiles  au  bien  public,  ils  doivcnt  y  contribuer  absoluxneiit  cout- 
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des  proprietaires  non  chr^tiens  qui,  fnrieux  d*6tre  soumis  senls 
k  la  retenue,  voalurent  faire  un  mauvais  parti  k  leurs  caroara- 
des  mieux  partagds.  U  fallut  publier  une  proclamation  sivfere 
pour  les  engao^er  k  so  tonir  tranquillea  et  k  ne  pas  causer  de 
d^sordres.  Pour  jouir  de  la  m6me  exemption  ils  auraient  pu 
faire  comme  leurs  compatriotes  qui  faisaient  partie  en  lb62 
du  corps  franeo-cliinois :  les  soldats  chr^tiens  ay  ant  une  haute 
paye  de  neuf  piastres  par  mois  (45  francs),  tandis  que  les  non 
Chretiens  n*cn  avaient  quo  six  (30  francs),  nombre  de  ces  der- 
niers  s'empressirent  d'embrasser  la  religion  catholique  pour 
fetre  mieux  pay^s. 

Nous  laissons  bientot  1e  Grand  Canal  pour  en  prendre  un 
plus  petit  qui  se  dingo  vers  les  montagnes  dont  les  flanos  et 
les  cimes  d<5coupent  k  Touest  I'horizon.  Apr^  une  navigation 
de  qnelques  lis,  nous  arrivons  k  un  gros  bourg  en  croix  sur 
deux  canaux:  c'est  *Hou  Kieou,  la  Colline  du  Tigre;  un  joli 
pont  de  trois  arches  on  relie  deux  tron^ons  s(?par^s  par  un  canal 
assez  large.     Notre  barque  k  peine  amarr^e  au  rivage,  nous 

me  cenx  qni  ne  pratiqaent  pas  cotte  religion  :  mais  quant  avx  contributknu, 
aux  processions f  aux  repristntations  thedtraUs,  avx  »<fuiiton«,  attr  encenhemeiu 
et  autres  chases  semblahlesy  comme  elles  ne  concement  nullem^mt  U»  cathofiqueM^  Ue*t 
J^finHu  it  jamais  de  forcer  ceux-ci  a  y  contrihuer.     (  ^   5C  i  Vk,  IR  Bt 

•^^^  ^r%  S^  7^  it  7  ^  1i  »  «ft  JR  )•     Un  dfcwt  imp£- 

rial  posterienr  a  ce  yu-tan  et  iDsere  dans  la  pizette  de  Pekinj?  dn  7e  jour  de 
la  3e  luno  de  la  Ire  annec  T'oung-tche  (Avril  1862)  a  affirm^  nnm^moire  dn 
Prince  Kounpj  snr  la  mati^re ;  il  v  est  dit :  "  que  ces  contribationa  pour  1« 
processions,  les  representations,  etc.  ne  sont  pas  comparables  anx  impots  le- 
pitimoa  et  qn'on  ne  pent  farcer  les  catholiones  ^  les  acqnitter  rontre  lenr  pr6 

;f  SS  ^  iR  ft  *  ®  l^  ®  M  SS-"  Q"'en  coDBfiqnence  "i  part 
jes  impots  et  corvees  legitimes,  les  catholiqnes  seront  dispense  de  oontribiier 
atonies  sonscriptions  pour  les  processions,  theatres,  rcanions,  etc.,  «'tliiM 
veulent  pas  les  paver  comme  le  font  cenx  qni  ne  pratiqnent  pB»  la  re1ig;ioD, 

Kt  JF  ?,  |g  ^-  ^h  -K  f%  »f  iW  f^  ^  «  #  ^  ft  IS  » 15 

&i:f  m  $k  ^^  "S  m  M  -  i^  m  m  &  n  f^  ^  mm-" 
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sautons  k  terre  et  parcourons  la  grande  rue  qui  le  longe. 

II  parait  que  le  bourg  de  'Hou  Ki^ou  a  jadis  iti  renommi 
(peut-^tre  I'est-il  merae  encore)  pour  la  pi^t^  filiale  de  ses  ha- 
bitans  et  la  chastet^  de  leurs  femmes:  on  ne  saurait  s'imaginer 
le  grand  nombre  de  IJJ  ^  :|Jf  tsid-hxad-fatig  ou  monumens 
(Aleves  k  la  mdmoire  de  gens  iilustres  par  leurs  vertus.  Bientdt, 
a  travers  une  foule  de  marchands  de  poissons,  de  sucreries,  de 
tb^,  de  riz,  nous  apercevons  la  pagode  qui  coiffe  la  colline  du 
tigre.  Au  dessus  du  premier  portique  de  I'enceinte  aujourd'- 
hui  a  bas  on  lit:  J^  4^  |^  ^  ^Houfou  tchan^sseu^  Temple  de 
Hou  Kieou.  Un  chemin  dall^  et  moussu,  bord^  de  terrains 
incultes  jonch^s  de  mines  calcin^es  par  I'incendie  conduit  au 
deuxifeme  portique  oii  deux  terribles  figures  de  diables  en  bois 
peint  roulant  de  grands  yeux,  semblent  moner  encore  la  garde 
et  veiller  sur  le  sanctuaire.  Le  chemin  dall^  monte  peu  k  pen. 
A  not  re  gauche,  perchd  sur  un  roc  noirci,  s'^l&ve  un  petit 
temple:  c'est  le  Temple  de  la  Kouan-yn  de  pierre* ;  11  s'y 
trouve  en  effet  une  statue  ^corn^e  de  cette  d^esse,  I'Avalo- 
kitesvara  indienne.  Au  pied  s'^tend  une  nappe  rocheuse, 
unie,  glissante,  k  Textremit^  de  laquelle  se  trouve  un  autel 
dddi^  k  deux  sages  illustres  dont  Thistoire  ne  nous  a  malheu- 
reusement  pas  transmis  le  nom :  sur  un  rocher,  k  gauche,  on 
voit  graves  les  quatre  caractferes :  J^  fc  IM  Sfc  ^^^  Kidou 
kieiin  tch'dy  I'Etang  du  poignard  de  la  Colline  du  Tigre.  Tout 
k  cot^,  la  colline,  qui  surgit  abrupte,  est  fendue  d'une  crevasse 
rocheuse,  aux  parois  angulaires,  et  dont  les  bords  sont  reli& 
au  dessus  de  notre  tete  par  un  joli  pent  hardiment  jet^  Une 
source  vive  sourd  aupied  etson  eau  limpide  forme  un  petit  lac 
au  travers  duquel  s'aper9oit  la  roche  polie  comme  un  miroir. 

A  cette  appellation  fii.'^anp  dujootp/iardserattachentplusieurs 
faits  historiques  racont&  tout  au  long  dans  les  Annales  de  la 
province.  Le  lecteur  nous  permettra  sans  doute  de  les  citer 
ici  en  substance.  ^ 

>  •     5  ^  ^  -^  ^^«  Kouan-yn  Hen. 

2.     Voir  le  Sou-tcMoufou  iche,  mais  sortont  1©  ^  |E  Che-ki  deSftea-in& 
Ts'icD,  livre  85,  Biographie  de  Tchoaan  Tchoa  (  JJ  ftf^  Zl  +  /\  )• 
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An  VF'  si6*le  avant  notre  ftre  vivait  un  certain  roi  del^tnt 
de  Von  (la  province  actuelle  du  Kiancr  »on),  nomm^  ^Jf  L&uS 
qui  etait  parvenu  an  trdiie  au  detriment  de  »m  frire  ain^ 
5V  *?  3t  Koung  Tsen-kouaiirr.  Ce  dernier,  excit^  par  un  de 
sis  familiers,  ^  |g  Tchouan  Tchou,  r^olut  dese  venger:  un 
jour,  il  caclia  dos  hoinmes  arm^s  dans  une  chambre  obacure, 
puis  in  vita  le  roi  Leaa  a  venir  assister  k  un  festin.  Lea6  ar* 
riva  clicz  son  frere  avec  une  suite  nombrease  et  bien  armee 
qui  fit  la  haie  sur  son  passage  et  se  rangea  autour  de  la  salle 
du  festin.  Au  milieu  du  repas,  Kouang  se  plaignit  de  souf- 
frir  a  im  pied  et  se  retira  en  boitunt.  II  envoy  a  alors  Tchouan 
Tchou  porter  au  roi  un  poisson  recherche  dans  le  yentre 
duquel  etait  ra(;he  un  poignard.  Arrivi  devant  son  souverain, 
Tchouan  Tchou  ouvrit  tout  k  coup  le  poisson,  saisit  le  poi- 
gnard et  en  frapj)a  Leao:  celui-ci  tomba  expirant  Tons  les 
assistants  fondirent  imm^diatement  le  sabre  en  main  sur  le 
meurtrieret  le  mirent  en  pieces :  le  tumulte  etait  k  son  comble^ 
lorsque  Kouang  sortit  de  sa  caehette  avec  ses  geus,  attaqua 
les  partisans  de  L^ao,  les  defit  et  les  passa  tons  au  til  de  T^p^ 
Ainsi  majtre  du  troiie,  Kouang  «e  prociama  lui-mSme  roi  sous 
le  nom  de  H6-lu.  ^ 

Holu  rfegna  de  I'an  514  &  Tan  496  avant  notre  ere:  ee  fut 
lui  qui,  ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  dit  plus  haut,  bfttit  en  484  la 


m  0  Jiu  -t:  "t  w  3E  iioi  ^^.^o&^t^^mno 

i,  o  'M  ^  A  ^  3l  o  &  M^  M  o  (C'o-ki.  livre  86.  biogiaphie 

de  Tchouan  Tchou).  II  eut  nccessaire  de  faire  qnclques  obserrations  snr  ce 
passage.  ^  vulgo  slang  est  lu  id  yang  ct  signifiQ  simuier, /aire  ttembfantg 
^  serait  ici  pour  ^ ,  faussement.  ^  ^  s'lgm&e poignard.  Aconsaltersur 
cette  epoqne  les  onvrages  Buivans :  ^  j|E  Ts^-tchouan.deTsdKieon-ming; 
^  @  ^  Tohan-kouo-tK'o,  stratRgcmeJi  des  Etats  belligerans ;  Jj^  ^ 
Kou6-yu,  Disconrs  des  royanmes.  (C'est  1^  d'ailleurs  que  Ssea-mi  Ts'ien  a 
pulse  uue  graud  partie  des  rcuscigDcmcus  qu'il  a  mis  en  oravre  dans  son 
Che-ki). 
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viUe  de  Sou-tcheoa  et  en  fit  la  capitale  de  son  royaume. 
Aprfes  sa  mort  "on  versa  dans  son  cadavre  de  Par^ent  liquide 
(mercure)"  cest-a-dire  on  Tembauma,  puis  on  plaga  lecercueil 
dans  trois  sarcophages  en  cuivre:  le  tout  fut  d^ix)s^  k  quelque 
distance  de  la  porte  de  I'ouest  de  Sou-tcb^ou,  et  cent  niille 
bonimes^  pris  dans  cette  ville,  fureut  employees  k  couvir  le 
tombeau  de  terre  qn'ils  all^rent  prendre  sur  les  bords  du  Grand 
l.ac  On  ^leva  ainsi  une  sorte  de  coUine.  Trois  jours  apr^ 
Pinhumation,  un  tigre  blane  ^tant  venu  s'asseoir  au  sommet 
de  ce  inonticule,on  donna  k  cette  ^I^vation  le  nom  de  CoUine 
dn  T'igve,  Dans  la  suite  on  b&tit  k  nii-cdte  un  petit  temple 
ofi  fut  depos^  Je  i)oignard  qui  avait  seryi  k  tuer  le  roi  L^a6. 

Lorsque,  bien  des  ann^es  plus  tard,  le  calibre  Tsin  ch^liouang, 
celui-lk  mdme  qui  ordonna  de  briiler  tons  les  anciens  livres  et 
de  mettre  k  mort  les  plus  doctes  lettr^  de  ses  Etats,  arriva  k 
Hou-ki^ou  pendant  un  voyage  qu'il  faisait  dans  les  provinces 
meridionales  de  son  empire,  il  demanda  k  voir  oe  fameux  poi- 
gnard :  comme  k  ce  moment,  rapporte  I'histoire,  le  tigre  ^tait 
encore  assis  au  sommet  de  la  colline,  Pempereur  lan9a  cette 
arme  centre  lui  mais  ne  I'atteignit  pas.  Le  poignard  alia  frap- 
I)er  un  rocher,  I'effleura  et  disparut  dans  le  sol.  Le  tigre, 
effray^,  se  sauva  dans  la  direction  de  I'ouest  et  cessa  d'6tre 
visible.  Tsin  che-houang  fit  faire  des  fouilles  \k  oil  il  croyait 
le  poignard  enseveli:  on  ne  le  retrouva  pas.  On  creusa  pro- 
fondement  jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  eut  mis  k  jour  une  source  dont 
Teau  filtrait  jadis  k  travers  les  rocs  de  la  colline  et  qui,  depuis 
ce  jour,  s'^pancha  dans  un  bassin.  On  appela  cet  eudroit 
TEtang  du  Poignard.^ 

Tsin  ch^houang  fit  <5galement  faire  des  fouilles  pour  re- 
chercher  le  cercueil  nienie  de  H6-lu,  mais  on  ne  parvint  pas  k 
le  d(5couvrir. 

La  nappe  roclieuse  qui  s'^tend  devant  I'etang,  est  appel^e 
hx  roche  des  mille,   f  "f*  A   >5  tsHen-jen-che)   parceque   mille 

1 .     Sou-tch^ou  fou-tche. 
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personnos  peuvent  s'y  tenir  assises.  Tout  autour  se  trouvent 
debout  plusieiira  rochers  abruptes  "fes  rocliersqui  aequiejicent/* 
Sh  M  "B  ( tieri't'eou'chd).  On  raconte  k  ce  sujet  la  l^geude 
suivanto: 

•*  Au  V®  sitele  de  notre  6re,  un  certain  bonze  nomm^  Tchou 
Tao,  originaire  de  la  province  du  TcW-li,  se  rendit  k  Tch*ang- 
an  (alors  cap!  tale  de  Tempi  re,  la  Si-an-fou  de  nos  jours)  pour 
^tudicr  sous  le  celcbre  bonze  Che  mi  16.     Peu  aprfes  son  arrivee, 
on  apporta  de  I'Inde  les  six  livres  du  Ni^-pan-king  (jg  j|  fj^ 
Nirvana  Soutra):  il  y  etait  dit  **Tous  les  homines  ont  de  bons 
sentimens  (ceux  de  r6  ou  du  Bouddlia)  sauf  les  homines 
vicieux  (tclCan^ti).'*^     Tchou  Tao  critiqua  cette  doctrine  et 
afRrma  que  tous  les  horames,  n*eme  les  vicieux,  avaient  natu- 
rcllement  de  bons  sentimens.     Lk  dessus  on  cria  k  I'hir&ie, 
on  cbassa  Tchou  Tao,  on  le  honnit  do  partout.     Le  bonze, 
quittant  la  capitale,  fit  le  serment   suivant:    **Que  la  Ifcpre 
couvre  mon  corps  si  la  doctrine  que  je  soutiens  n'est  pas  d'ac- 
cord  avec  Tesprit  des  King  bouddhiques  (i^=5ow/ra);  qu'au 
contraire  ma  vie  soit  courte  si  elley  est  conforme I "  En  disant 
ces  mots  il  secoua  la  poussi6re  de  scs  habits  et  partit.     II 
voyagea  dans  di verses  provinces:  arriv^  dans  celle  du  Kiang- 
sou,  la  Colline  du  Tigre  lui  plut;   il  s'y  arrfita  et  ayant  ras- 
semble  autour  de  lui  un  certain  nombre  de  rochers  qui  lui  for- 
m^rent  comme  un  cercle  d'auditeurs,  il  leur  expliqua  le  Ni^ 
pan-king:  quand  il  en  fut  k  Tendroit  qu'il  critiquait,  il  exposa 
sa  propre  doctrine  et  termina  en  disant:  *^£st-oe  que  ma 
pens^e  est  conforme  k  celle  du  Bouddha?"     A  ces  paroles, 
toutes  les  pierres  s'inclin^rent  en  signe  d^assentiment.    Quelque 
temps  aprfcs,  on  re5ut  de  ITnde  la  grande  Edition  du  Ni^-pan- 
king:  la  doctrine  soutenue  contre  tous  par  Tchou  Tad  y  ^tait 
tout  au  long.     Ce  livre  k  la  main,  Tchou  Ta6  parcourut  alors 
Tempire.     Se  trouvant  k  Lou-chan  en  Tan  435,  il  venait  de 
terminer  son  explication  du  Nirvana,  quand  tout-k-coup  son 
chasse-mouches  lui  tomba  des  mains,  et  lui-m6me,  s'appuyant 
sur  la  petite  table  oil  se  trouvait  sa  tasse  de  th^,  resta  sans 
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mouvement:  il  ^tait  mort"^ 

A  ini-c6te  ^tait  jadis  la  tombe  d'ane  beant^  de  Son-tcli^a 
qui  avait  refus^  de  se  remarier  apr^  la  mort  de  son  marf  efc 
dont  les  poetcs  ne  cess&rent  pendant  longtemps  de  vanter  lea 
charmes  et  la  vertu:  c'^tait  le  ^  ^  ^  7bAim-9?tait$r-f7ioti» 
Tom  beau  de  la  Chaste  Epouse.^  Une  vieille  description  de 
IIoa-ki<^ou  k  T^poque  ile  la  dynastie  des  T'ang  rapporte  qne 
les  voyajQrcurs  venaient  faire  un  p^Iirinage  k  ce  tombeau  et  j 
inscrivaicnt  qaelques  vers  en  Phonneur  de  la  d^funte.  Mais  un 
beau  jour,  un  poebe  de  ce  temps  composa  nne  pihce  de  vers 
si  admirable  que  nul  n'osa  d^sormais  pins  rimer  sur  le  mdme 
sujet 

De  Fesplanade  un  be!  et  large  escalier  conduit  au  temple 
actuel:  ainsi  que  de  coutume,  il  s'j  tronve  plusienrs  statues 
dorecs  du  Bouddha  devant  lesqnelles  briilent  des  chandelles 

1 .  Extrait  da  "j^  fft  f^  Kad^eng-ichouan^  Biognphiee  dee  BoDiee 
ce'^brcs. 

2.  II  fant  dire  qne,  tont  en  ayant  refup^  de  ee  mavier  en  eoQTenir  de  wim 
ititiri,  iTtte  beaote  dovin'  nne  '*  irreguli^re  "  et,  grAce  k  Res  chane  et  i  sa  danse, 
i  ut  cloAsee  parnii  les  i  Ins  renomn  ees  conrtisanes  de  Son-tcbeoa.  Comme  pen* 
(Innt  sal  v^e  olle  avait  plnsienrs  fois  manifest^  le  d^sir  d*dtre  enten^  i'Hoa- 
K  eon  (iu  elle  avait  f  it  tant  de  parties  joyenses,  la  jenoease  dor^  de  8oa- 
ti  he<>n  (tromit  dc  se  conformer  4  sa  volonte,  et  en  effet,  qnand  elle  monrot, 
ellc  fut  inhuinee  devant  le  temple.  Un  pocte  de  la  dynastie  des  T'ang  qni 
visita  *Hon*Kic(/n  rapporte  qne  le  torn  bean  ^tait  conrert  dlierbe  et  de  flenrs 
et  que  le  soir,  qnand  nne  le^^^re  brise  sonfflHit  et  qn'ane  fine  ploie  tombait 
en  forme  do  ro&eo,  <  n  entendait  le  '*  bmit  des  instmmens  et  le  son  des 
c'hanHons."  Ce  tombean  a  exert  6  la  verve  de  noinbrenx  pontes :  on  nonsper- 
niettra  dc  citer  ici  les  jolis  ve  s  que  j^  |||  ^  Pd  L6-t'ien,  an  dee  pins 
famenx  poetes  do  rep<^qne  des  T*an|;  et  anssi  atnonrenx  de  la  dire  bonteillo 
que  son  illnstre  cautemporain  ^  'j^  ^  Li  T*a!-p6,  a  compost  i  ce  snjet  s 

I^  tombean  de  la  Cbaste  Epouse  est  sitn^  snr  la  ronte  de  'Hon^Ki^oa  t 

«Je  u'ai  pus  vu  la  Cbaste  Eponse  se  regarder  dans  le  miroir, 

Jc  vois  pculemcnt  son  tombean  convert  d'herbes. 

De  incme  qne  leB  flenrs  dn  pScber  et  dn  prnn^.er  sont  detmiteepar  le  giTi6y 

et  IcK  nenu])bars  sont  rompns  par  le  vent, 
De  memo  la  Cbaste  Epouso  est  morte  encore  h.  la  flenr  de  I'Age. 
Lonj^^fcmps  ne  peuvcnt  duror  nne  pean  douce  et  une  main  blanche : 
En  ce  monde  rien  n'est  si  difficile  qne  do  tacher  de  conserrer  qnelqne- 

cbose  si  precieux  (i.  e.  nne  belle  femme) : 
Car  rien  ne  h*u1  ime  anssi  facilement  et  aussi  rapidement: 
Couime  les  flenrs  dans  les  pajs  da  nord  et  la  neige  dans  cenz  da  lad. 
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parfum^es.  Laissaut  cet  edifice  k  droite  nous  gravissons  U 
derni^re  Eminence:  c'est  \k,  au  milieu  de  decombres  et  de 
ruines,  que  s'el^ve  la  pagode  de  Hou*ki^ou.  Elle  est  aujour- 
d'hui  dans  un  triste  ^tat:  ^corn^e,  troupe  par  des  projectiles, 
vestiges  de  la  guerre  civile,  elle  penche  dangereusement  d*un 
c6t6,  comme  la  c(5Iebre  tour  de  Bologne.  Les  petits  toits  k 
clochettos  qui  devraient  exister  k  chaque  ^tage  sent  d^truits, 
les  parois  s'^fTritent  lentement  et  de  longues  berbes  pousseut 
dans  les  fentes :  une  l(igion  de  corbeaux  habite  le  sommet. 

Nous  trouvons  \k  trois  bonzes,  gardiens  et  babitans  de  la 
tour:  en  les  saluant  nous  disons  a  la  chinoise: 

— Ta-ss^-fou,  nin  fa-*ba6?  Grand  maitre,  quel  est  votre 
nom  en  religion? 

Une  fois  entr^s  dans  les  ordres  les  bonzes  n'ont  plus  de  sing^ 
de  nom  patronymique;  ils  prennent  un  sumom  sous  lequel 
lis  sont  d6s  lors  connus:  ayant  quitt^  totalement  ce  monde, 
ayant  renonc^  k  ses  pompes,  ils  no  doivent  plus  avoir  rien  de 
commun  avec  lui.  Ce  surnom  ou  fd-hao  a  son  Equivalent 
chez  nous:  on  prend  un  nom  de  saint  quand  on  entre  en 
religion. 

Cos  pftuvres  bonzes  nous  resolvent  avec  amabilitE  et  poll- 
tesse:  ils  nous  donnent  le  nom  de  yang'sii-sengy  Monsieur 
PeuropEen ;  ils  nous  invitent  k  nous  asseoir,  k  prendre  du  thE. 
Nos  gants  les  intriguent  fort:  ils  croient  d'abord  que  c'est 
notre  peau  qui  a  cette  couleur  mais  nous  les  d^trompons 
vite,  k  leur  ahurissement,  en  les  6tant;  notre  canne,  dont  ils 
ignorent  I'usage,  est  prise  par  eux  pour  une  longue  pipe: 
ces  bonzes  sont  logEs  au  rez-de-chaussEe  de  la  pagode,  dans  des 
niches  autrefois  occupies  par  des  statues  bouddhiques:  leur 
mobilier  se  compose  d'une  mauvaise  natte  Etendue  sur  la  pierre 
nue,  d'un  escabeau  boitcux,  d'un  brasero  en  bronze  rouill^,  de 
I'indispensable  pipe-a-eau  et  de  la  th^i^re  de  fer-blanc.  lis 
subviennent  k  leur  existence  en  allant  qu^ter  dans  les  bonrgs 
et  villages  voisins. 

Nous  aurioiis  desire  inouter  jusqu'au  somraet  de  la  pagode 
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pour  contempler  le  panorama  des  environs   de  Sou-tch^ou, 

mais  malhi'iircusement  Tescalier  vermoulu  et  branlant  s'arrfifce 

au  premier  etn<^fe  ct  est  ()l)striie  par  des  d^combres:  au  dessus 

logeiit  des  leiiioiis  do  corbeaux  qui,  au  moindre  bruit,  sortent 

par  les  fenetrcs  decliiquetees  et  decrivent  pendant  Ion<;temps  de 

longs  cercles  noirs  autour  du  sommet. 

Mille  oiseaa^  effrayans,  mille  corbeaux  fnn^bres, 
de  CCS  murs  <!esertes  habitent  les  tenebres. 

Au  moment  de  prendre  cong^  de  ces  d^guenilMs  anacliorfetes. 
Tun  d'cntre  eiix  nous  presente  un  livre  k  couverture  rouge  en 
nous  priant  de  vouloir  bien  donner  quelques  sapfeques  pour  la 
reconstruction  du  temple,  et  d'y  inscrire  notro  nom  k  cot^  de 
ceux  qui  en  ornent  les  pages.  Nous  sommes  obliges  de  d^Her 
les  cordons  de  notre  bourse,  bien  certains  cependant  que  notre 
don  servira,  non  pas  h  Tedification  d'un  nouveau  temple,  pas 
plus  peut-etrc  qu'aux  frais  du  cuke,  mais  plutot  k  Tentretien 
des  bonzes  memo. 

L'un  d  eux,  vieillard  k  face  rideo  et  k  bonne  humeur,  nous 
recondiiit  a  truvcrs  les  mines.  II  nous  raconte  que,  jadis,  les 
coteaux  aujourd'hui  si  d^soles  ^talent  embelHs  de  magnifiques 
temj)les  et  de  gracieux  pavilions  oil  la  jeunesse  de  Sou-tch(5ou 
venait  de  temps  k  autre  festoyer  en  partie  de  plaisir  et  compo- 
ser des  poesies  k  I'ombre  des  saules.  '*I1  y  avait,  nous  dit-il, 
le  Pavilion  des  ftetirs  de  prunier,  le  Pavilion  de  la  vaste  plains 
et  le  celebro  Temple  de  la  colline  nuageuse  qui  fut  visits  par 
Tempereur  K'ien-loung  et  inspira  k  ce  souverain  nombre  de 
pitees  de  poesie.  C'est  IJi  que  Ton  conservait  un  tripled  en 
bronze  de  ladynastie  des  Tcbeou  (IX®  sifecle  avant  notre  ire): 
transmis  de  famille  en  famille,  et  de  generations  en  gdndrations, 
un  bonze  Tavalt  acliete  vers  la  fin  du  XVIII®  sifecle  et  en 
avait  fait  don  an  temple.  On  Vy  gardait  precieusoment  dans 
une  sallc  dont  il  no  sortait  jamais.  Pour  le  rendre  intrans- 
portable,  on  Tavait  rempli  de  cendres  et  de  poussiere.  Mal- 
hcureusement  quand  les  impcriaux  d(itruisirent  le  temple  dont 
les  rebel  les  avaient  fait  une  citadelle,  il  disparut." 
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En  ce  niomeiit  le  bonze  nous  montre  un  canon  en  bronze 
rouille,  sjins  aft'dt,  gisant  a  terre. 

— Tencz,  dit-il,  vojla  encore  un  des  canons  dont  les  Hommes 
a  long  cheveux  avaient  arme  la  Colline  du  Tigre.  Figurez- 
vous  que  lors  de  la  prise  de  Sou-tcbeou  par  les  imp^riaux  et 
de  la  dispersion  des  rebelles  dans  les  environs  du  Grand  Lac, 
un  certain  nornbre  de  ces  demiers,  commandes  par  un  de  leurs 
plus  braves  ofEciers,  le  g(5n(5ral  MS.,  poursuivis  de  prfes  par  les 
troupes  du  general  imperial  Tch'eng,  se  rdfugiferent  dans  le 
bourg  de  Ilou-kicou  et  dans  les  temples  et  Edifices  qui  occu- 
paient  a  cette  epoque  toute  la  colline.  Sous  la  direction  ac- 
tive de  Ma,  les  rebelles  fortifiirent  en  un  instant  le  bourg  et 
la  colline,  y  placerent  quelques  pieces  de  canon  qu'ils  avaient 
pu  entrainer  dans  leur  deroute,  et  Hou-kieou,  grace  k  sa  si- 
tuation naturelle,  devint  une  redoute  reeilement  formidable. 
Le  general  Mfi  attendit  les  iniperiaux  de  pied  ferme:  il  avait 
sous  ses  ordres  une  f'ennne  digne  des  temps  antiques  qui,  cdle- 
bre  par  sa  beaute  autant  que  pur  sa  cruaut^  et  sa  sauvage 
euergie,  conduisait  an  combat  une  troupe  de  Cantonnais  et  de 
Fokiennois.  ^  Des  leur  arrivee,  les  iinperiaux  s'emparferent  du 
bourg  mollement  defendu,  mais,  quand  ils  arriviirent  au  pied 
de  la  colline,  ils  furent  accueillis  par  une  si  chaude  fusillade 
qu'ils  reeulerent  en  dc^ordre;  ils  cernerent  alors  la  redoute, 
puis,  mettant  en  batterie  quelques  canons,  demolirent  les  murs 
des  temples:  la  breclie  faite,  ils  se  laneerent  a  I'assaut,  mais, k 
la  place  d'une  muraille  renversee  ils  trouverent  un  mur  humain; 
les  rebelles,  amies  de  fusils  enropeens,  de  lances,  de  gaffes, 
brandillant  des  etendards  de  di  verses  couleurs,les  attendaient  de 
pied  ferme:  ce  fut  inie  melee  eifroyable.  Le  ciel  ctait  obscurci 
par  la  fumee  de  la  poudre,  et  I'air  etait  rempli  du  bruit  de  la 


1.  L*hist()iro  de  la  rebellion  meutionnc  plusicurs  amazones  de  ce  genre: 
la  fille  de  Tcheon  Li-tch'oun,  Tun  des  chefs  de  insurrection  locale  de  Chang- 
hai  en  1854,  conduisait  nn  bataillon  contro  les  Imperiaux  qui  assiegeaient  la 
villo;  plusicurs  antres  se  distingudrent  de  nieme  lors  du  si^ge  de  Nanking 
par  les  Imperiaux  en  1864.  Ce  furent  ces  fcmmes,  vraies  furies,  qui  se  bat- 
tircnt  avcc  le  plus  d'acharnenient  et  de  cruaute. 
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fusillade  et  des  cris  sauvages  que  poussaient  les  deux  partis. 
Deux   fois  les  imperiaux  tent^rent  de  passer,  deux   fois  iis 
f'lirent  repousses.     Le  g^n^ral  M^,  arm^,  d'une  main,  d'un 
even  tail,  et  de  Tautre,  de  son  parasol,  encore  que  le  chaleur  ne 
fut  plus  tres  forte  k  cetto  epoque  de  rann(5e,  se  portait  sur  les 
points  les  plus  menaces,  donnait  des  ordres  avec  calme,  et 
eiicourageait  les  siens  du  gcste  et  de  la  voix  au  milieu  d'une 
grele  de  balles  qui  trouait  son  ombrelle  et  semait  la  mort  a  ses 
cotes.     Aprfe  le  second  assaut,  il  y  eut  plusieurs  heures  de 
repit  pendant  lesquelles  les  canons  imperiaux  eurent  la  parole: 
ceux-ci  tonn^rent  avec  rage,  acheverent  de  detruire  les  temples 
et  constructions  en  y  mettant  le  feu.     Ce  que  voyant,  Tch'eng 
donna  I'ordre  de  tenter  un  nouvel  assaut;  les  rebelles,  ^puis^s 
par  leur  premiere  defense,  dccimes,  sur  le  point  de  raanquer 
de  munitions,  ne  purent  resistor  k  cette  nouvelle   attaque. 
Les  imperiaux,  furieux  d'une  si  longue  resistance,  p^nfetr&rent 
dans  k's  tem|)les  et  passe  rent  au  fil  de  re[)4e  tons  ceux  qu'ils 
j>rlrent:  a  la  favour  de  la  nuit  qui  survint,  pendant  le  carnage, 
quel(jues  rebelles  purent  s'echapper,  mais,  reconnus  par  les 
piiysans  k  cause  de  la  longye  clievclure  qu'ils  portaient  comme 
signe  de  ralliement,  ils  furent  echarpes  par  eux  dans  les  cam- 
pagnes.     Le  general  Ma  perit  en  combattant  et  quelques  jours 
j)lus  tard  on  trouva  son  cadavre,  perce  de  coups  et  de  balles, 
presque  defigurd,  au  pied  memo  de  la  pagode. 

"  Nous  autres,  pauvres  bonzes,  nous  nous  ^tions  enfuis  dfes 
Tarrivde  des  rebelles  et  (5tions  alle  nous  cacher  dans  Pun  des 
temples  du  bourg  qui,  n'ayant  pas  fait  de  resistance,  avait  ^t^ 
epargne.  Le  lendemain  de  la  prise  de  Hou-ki^ou  nous  sor- 
times  de  boune  heure  pour  voir  ce  qui  restait  de  notre  temple. 
Le  soleil  venait  de  se  lever  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  de  la 
veille:  on  apercevait  k  travers  le  brouillard,  lent  k  se  dissiper,les 
ret ranchemens  cou verts  de  cadavres  amonceles;  les  raurailles 
des  temples  (^'taient  presque  toutes  d^truites;  les  temples  eux- 
inemes,  abattus  par  la  mitraille,  gisaient  en  mine  et  les  toitures 
a  demi-carbonis^es  fumaient  encore;  la  pagode,  elle,  ^tait 
encore  debout,    mais  hachee  et  cribl(5e  de  projectiles:  ellesem- 
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blait  contcmplcr  d'un  air  morne  et  triste  cette  sc^ne  de  desola- 
tion. Lii  colline  (5tait  joncli^e  do  cjidavres  mutil&  on  k  demi- 
d6vor(5s  par  les  flainmes:  les  rchellos,  sauvages  dans  leur  h^ro- 
isino,  s'dtaiont  bravenient  fait  tuer  k  leur  jjoste  par  les  imp^ri- 
aux  ot  memo  ])ar  lours  propres  canons:  plusieurs  do  ceux-ci, 
en  ofiot,  do  inauvaiVo  (|Ual  1(5  ou  trop  cliarg^s,  avaient  ^clal^  et, 
an  liou  do  lepandre  la  mort  j)anni  I'ennomi,  I'avaient  sem^ 
alontour,  dans  les  pmpres  rangs  dos  II oniuics  k  longs  eheveux. 
II  ne  re.^tait  plus  dos  couratreuxc^fonseurs  do  Hou-ki&>u  qu'un 
amas  oonfus  do  morts,  do  blos.-ds  et  d'agonisans,  ct  d'un  beau 
liou  do  plais-ance,  *\u\in  moncoau  indescriptible  de  ruines 
fum antes  .... 

En  revonant  a  bord  nous  visitons  le  temple  6]qv&  k  la  m^- 
moire  d'un  liant  fonctionnaire  do  la  dynastie  des  Ming  5^  3J  ^ 
Tohang  Yu-sscu  (  ou  5^  ^  Tchang  Koung ),  qui,  nous  dit 
rinscription  placee  au  sonnnet  do  Parc-de-triomphe  delmut  sur 
le  bord  du  chemin,  a  oouvort  do  bionfaits  les  populations  de  la 
province  (  ]§  1^  g!f  J?  )•  Ce  temple  so  compose  de  plusieurs 
constructions  assez  jolios  et  bion  ontrctenues;  un  des  kiosques 
]X)rte  lo  nom  de  ^  ^  fouMon,  Pavilion  des  plantains:  au 
second  ctagc,  appendue  k  la  nmraillo,  ou  lit  toute  labiographie 
de  Tell  an  or. 

Aprfes  un  dejeuner  consistant  surtout  en  excellens  petits 
goujons  j)^ches  dans  le  canal  de  Hnu-kidou,  nous  lovons  I'an- 
cre:  nous  prenons  un  canal  qui  se  diri;:e  vers  lo  sud-est  et  qui, 
k  peu  de  distance  de  1^,  aboutit  ii  un  carrefour  de  "cos  chemins 
qui  marclient  et  qui  portent  ou  Ton  vout  aller,"  comme  Pascal 
apj)elle  les  riviferes.  Nous  entrons  dans  la  rivlfere  de  gauche 
et,  apr^  quelques  lis  do  navigation,  arr^tons  notre  raaison 
flottante  pris  du  village  de  Ts'a6-moun.  Sur  la  rive  gauche 
80  trouve  un  petit  temple  appolc  "S  0  ?S  tS  n^  Sl-f/uan  tie- 
toung  sseu,  assez  peu  intdressant  par  lui-m6me  du  reste:  rieu 
de  partieulior  k  voir,  sinon  uno  grand  mare,  oil  une  belle  tor- 
ture d'un  metre  de  circonfcrence  prond  ses  ebats.  Plus  loin, 
s'etend  le  -^  Bl  Ldou-ynan^  jardin  Leou,  oil  Ton  entre,  comme 
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toujoura,  moyeiinant  quelquos  sapfeques.  C'est  nn  dos  plus 
beaux  jardius  que  I'ou  puisse  voir  dans  cctte  partie  de  la  pro- 
vinoo:  kiosques,  pavilions  sur  rocliers,  allees  convenes,  galeries 
aux  inille  dc^tours,  labyrinthes  etroits,  roclies  fantastiques^  lacs 
k  nenuphars,  rien  ne  manque.  II  y  a  de  plus  un  groupe 
d'arbres  de  fort  belle  taille.  Les  salons  des  pavilions  sont  ri- 
cliemcnt  meubl^s :  cana|x5s  laques,  chaises  incrustees  de  plaques 
de  niarbre  de  Tfi^-Ii-fou,  tables  de  marbre  blanc,  pancartes  k 
beaux  caractferes,  j>endules  venues  de  Paris  en  passant  par 
Changiiai,  etc.  un  joli  kiosque  doniiue  tout  le  jardiu:  il  porte 
rinscription  suivante: 

Cabinet  oil  I'on  respire  leparf'uiu  de  Voleafragrans  k  flcurs 


roufies.** 


Dans  une  cage,  a  I'entreo,  doux  magnlfiques  paons  au  bril- 
lant  |)luniage,  venus  dc  TAnnam. 

Nous  recommandons  ce  jardin,  gencTalement  pen  connu,  aux 
excursion istes  dans  cette  partie  dc  la  province  du  Kiang-sou. 

Revonus  k  bord,  nous  tournous  lo  dos  k  Ts'ao-meun,  con- 
tinuons  le  canal  jiisqu^a  un  village  dont  le  nom  nous  ^cliappe 
€t  prenons  k  gauche.  Sur  notre  chemin,  les  ponts,  coupes 
par  les  rebel  les,  n'ont  pas  etc  reconstruits,  et  des  amas  de 
pierres,  gisant  de  chaque  c6t^  du  cours  d'eau,  en  indique  Tan- 
cien  emplacement  Cette  route  est  assez  frdquent^e:  on  y 
rencontre  de  nombreux  trains  de  bois  se  dirigeant  sur  Sou- 
ichcou,  ainsi  que  des  barques  de  plaisance,  orn^es  de  petits 
rubans  rouges  et  de  lantcrnes  de  papier,  pleines  de  joyeux  let- 
tr6s  jouant  aux  echoes  ou  a  la  mourre  pour  cgayer  la  lenteur 
du  voyage,  qui  se  dirigent  vers  les  niontagnes  et  le  Grand  Lac, 

Vers  Io8  deux  heures  nous  entrons  dans  une  jolie  riviere, 
onibragi»e  fiar  deux  rangces  d'arbrcs  touffus  et  dont  les  bran- 
oliaires  s'unissent  en  arcades  au  dessus  de  Teau.  Nous  nous 
ancrons  bientot  au  pied  de  trois  ou  quatre  chaumiferes  et  non 
loin  d'un  vieux  pent  rompu  dont  les  tron^ons  disparaissent 
aujourd'hui  sous  la  mousse  et  des  pi  antes  grimpantes.  Debar- 
quant    aussitot    nous    suivons    le   chemin    roeailleux   qui  so 
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di'roulo  a  travcrs  cliam])s,  commo  im  reptile,  tout  en  s'al- 
lonirt'init  vci-s  los  iiiontarrnes.  Au  pieJ  meme  do  la  cliaine,  le 
clieiiiin  liiit  place  a  un  escalier  dont  les  inarches  ont  bien  qua- 
tro  nirtrcs  dc  hufr  sur  trois  do  large:  il  est  encaisse  entre 
deux  vcrsans  converts  do  pins  et  de  banibous.  Au  sommet  do 
la  inontairno,  qnu  les  chinois  denomment  K  W  ill  Kouan-yn" 
cJiun  (Koiif''t/7i'S'ii)y  jMontarriie  do  la  Dc'csse  Kouan-yn  (Avalo- 
kite(;vaiji)  Ic  cliomin  dalh!*  passe  sons  nne  sorte  depont  en  rocs 
('([narrls^qni  relic  Ic^s  hautonrs  do  droite  a  colic  do  gaucho  et 
foiino  un  passn«ic  vont('  de  (inclques  metres;  lorsqu'on  sort 
dc  ce  pa<sn;j:e,  la  vue  s'('tend  sur  nno  <i[rand  valk'e:  devantaoi, 
lo  cluMnin  doscoiid  en  j>ente  rapido;  a  gauclie,  dcs  hauteura 
abrnptcs;  a  droite  une  n;rando  masse  roclieuse  dont  les  rocs 
])ointns  .<enil)lent,  selon  rcx])resson  cliinoise  ^'vouloir  percer  lo 
ciol":  a  son  flanc  on  apcn;oit  suspendu,  a  travcrs  de  beaux  ct 
<i;rands  jirhres  (pii  en  cacli("nt  une  partic,  un  joli  temple  baud- 
dhiqnc  ontonrc  do  venlnre.  Le  soleil,  so  faufilant  par  dos 
erliappi'es  dc  branclia<:^es,  miroito  sur  les  tuiles  vernissccs  du 
ioit;  scs  rayons  cclaircnt  lumineusoment  les  chimeres  dorces 
ct  los  draf^cnis  fanlastiques  dcs  corniclics  ct  dcs  cheneaux. 
Jas  roflirrs  noirs,  aux  ]K)intcs  act'n'cs,  epars  sur  les  flaucs 
et  le  somnict  de  la  niontacne,  scparc's  ici  et  la  i)ar  dos  arbustca 
()U  (les  Hots  do  vurdnrc,  font  le  plus  bizarre  eft'et:  on  diraitlcs 
arbres  d'une  tbret  jMHrili/'C. 

Le  paysaii;e  est  vi-ainunU  joli  et  pittorcsque;  un  artiste  pour- 
rait  faire  la  un  tableau  des  j)lus  gracieux:  la  naluro  cbinoiso 
dans  toute  sa  beaute.  Afais  les  artistes  no  viennent  pas  on 
Chine:  les  peintres  do  sujets  orientaux  i>areourent  toujours  les 
cheniins  rcbattns  de  TEgj'ptc,  dc  la  Syrie,  de  la  Turquie,  en 
quete  de  suiets  nouveaux,  et  sont  souvent  reduits  t\  revonir  au 
tal>leau  ohissiquc  de  ces  ])ays  d'Orient:  un  desert,  un  cielbleu, 
un  ehnmeau,  ct  un  arabe  accrou])i.  Que  no  viennent-ils  en 
Chifie?  lis  Irouveraient  la  dcs  sujets  de  talJoaux  bien  plus 
varies,  bicin  jilus  originaux,  et  ayant  en  outre  Tattrait  do  la 
n(»nveaute.  Mais  ce  mot  de  fV/z/zclcs  cHraye,  et  ceux  qui  n'out 
jianais  jiiitt*'  lours  fnyers  eroient  (ju'on  ne  revienl  pas  du  Ce- 
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leste  Empire:  ils  iie  savent  pas  qu'en  quarante  jours,  sans 
fatigue,  sans  soucis,  on  est  a  Changliai,  et  qu'en  six  mois  un 
artiste  pourrait  faire  la  plus  belle  moisson  de  croquis,  d  etudes, 
et  de  tableaux  que  I'imagination  la  plus  active  d'un  futur 
Poussin  ait  pu  jamais  rcverl  .  .  . 

Cettc  montagne  porte  le  nom  de  ^  ^  [Ij  T^en-p^ing-chan, 
Montague  qui  est  au  meme  niveau  que  le  ciel:  c'est  Tune  des 
plus  cMjiebres  de  la  province.  Un  j)octe  de  la  Dynastie  des 
Soung  (XI^  siecle  de  notre  ere)  a  dit: 

Lc  royaunic  dc  Vim  est  entnuie  de  nonilncuses  montagncs: 
II  est  iin[)Ossil)Ie  <ic  les  compter  toutes : 
jmrmi  clles  il  cii  est  unc  (jui  s*iippele  l^ien-p^ing-chan, 
c'est  (le  toates  hi  plus  grande  et  la  plus  (.'levee. 

Le  teni])le  situe  a  mi-cote  est  appele  ^  ^  -^  Po'ijun^sseu^ 
Temple  ties  nnagcsblancs,  mais  on  lui  donne  plus  generalemcnt 
celui  de  ^  ^  -^  firji-p^ing'sseu.  Temple  de  Vien-p'ing, 

Apres  avoir  descend u  rapidement  la  pente  qui  longe  le  mur 
d'enceinte  du  pare  do  T'ien-p'ing-sseu,  nous  arrivons  devant 
une  large  breche  creub<"e  dans  le  nuir  t\  pen  de  distance  de  la 
grande  porte:  par  la  nous  entrons  dans  le  pare.  Abrite  par 
de  grands  et  beaux  arbres,  un  grand  6tang  a  demi  cache  sous 
de  larges  feuillcs  de  nenuphar  precede  Ten  tree  du  temple:  cet 
(5tang  est  divise  en  deux  bassins,  pour  ainsi  dire,  par  uno  pe- 
tite chaussee  en  pierres  moussues  qui  decrit  des  contours 
gracieux  en  s'acheminant  vers  le  temple.  Sous  les  nenupliars, 
des  armees  de  petits  poissons  argentes  et  dores  se  jouent  dims 
les  minces  rayons  de  soleil  filtrant  i  travers  les  feuilles;  quel- 
ques  grenouilles  emeraudes,  reveillees  de  leur  sommeil  pares- 
seux,  sautent  tout  epeur(5es  et  vont  se  cachor  au  fonddel'oau; 
tout  autonr,  dans  le  feuillage,  des  insectes  bruissent  avec  force. 

Le  temple  est  precede  d'un  perron  auquel  plusieurs  degr& 
donnent  acces:  on  trouve  d'abord  une  salle  ouverte  appolde 
l^  ^  S  Kao-y-yuan,  Jardin  de  la  Haute  justice,  garnio  de 
tables  et  de  bane.  C'est  I'empereur  K'ien-loung  qui  lui  a  don- 
ne cc  nom  lors  de  la  visite  qu'il  fit  en  1756  au  T'ien-p'ing- 
chan.  Un  bonze  vient  Ji  notre  rencontre  et  nous  prie  fort  poli- 
ni<'nt  dr»  nous  asseoir  a  une  table:  pendant  ce  temps,  un  autre 
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apporte  une  tasse  de  th(^  et  une  pipe  quMl  place  devant  nons, 
cnRn  un  trolsi^me  vieiit  nous  tcndre  un  grand  plateau  rond 
div!s(^s  en  plusieurs  compartimcns  dans  chncun  desquels  8*^Ie» 
vent,  sur  de  petites  assiettes,  des  py  ram  ides  de  txanchea  de 
pommos,  de  ])oires,  d'olives  sucrecs,  do  confitures  s^hes,  de 
seomens  d'orango,  de  gfitcaux  feuillettes,  etc.  Reposes  de 
notro  marche,  un  bonze  va,  k  noire  demande,  ouvrir  one 
porte  au  fond  a  gauche:  ellc  donne  acces  aux  autres  construo- 
tions  du  temple.  Le  bonze,  ayant  re9u  une  enfilade  de  sapi- 
ques  pour  reconnaitre  ses  bons  offices,  referme  la  porte  derrifere 
nous  rjicus  gravissons  un  certain  nombre  de  degr^s  etatteignons 
]e  vrai  Tem|)Io  des  Nuages  Blancs.  Ce  temple  se  compose  de 
plusieurs  pavilions  relics  les  uns  aux  autres  par  dMtroits  couloirs 
k  mchesjie  Bouddhas:  une  odeur  agr^ble,  due  aux  bougies 
parfum^es  qui  brdlent  devant  les  autels,  se  fait  sentir  en  ces 
lieux.  Au  centre,  une  source  sourd  entre  les  rochers;  on 
lit  grav^  sur  le  roc: 

^  *  ^  -  * 

I^e  premier  conrs  d*eaa  de  la  province  dn  Kiang-sott. 

Yis-u-vis,  une  petite  salle  ornee  d*une  statue  du  Bonddha  aux 
cotes  de  laquelle  pendent  les  deux  inscriptions  suivantes: 

L'aspect  des  nuagos  sur  la  moutagne  est  agrcable  (k  voir) ; 
Teau  do  la  source  de  la  moutagne  est  uaturellcmeDt  limpide. 

Ce  temple  des  Nuages  Blancs  fut  primitivement  construit  en 
827  sous  la  dynastic  des  T'ang:  les  ancfetres  du  c^l^re  mi- 
nistre  d'Etat  ^  fi|»  ^  Fan  Tchoung-yen,  de  la  dynastie  des 
Soung,  y  ^tant  enterrcJs,  ce  dernier  obtint  de  I'empereur  de 
I'appeler  J^  ^^  Koung-to^sseu^  Temple  de  la  Vertu  et  da 
Meritc.  Get  edifice  fut  d^truit  par  un  incendie  vers  la  fin  de 
la  dynastie  mongole,  puis  reconstruit  dfcs  les  premiires  ann^e» 
du  r6gne  de  Houng-vou,  fondateur  de  la  dynastie  des  Ming. 

Les  bonzes  nous  paraissent  assez  hospitaliers:  ils  n'ont  pas 
Tair  do  s'ctonner  de  voir  des  curopdens  dans  leur  sauotuaireu 
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Ceux  qui  nous  rencontrent  s'inclinent  Tair  bi^at,  les  mains 
croisees  sous  leurs  longues  manches  rabattues^  et  nous  saluent 
d'une  l^gfere  nSvcJreuce.  D'aucuns,  accroupis  dans  des  en- 
coigiiures,  pr6s  d'une  statue  doree  du  Bouddlia,  marmotent 
des  prieres  dont  sans  doute  ils  ignorent  le  sens  et  qu'ils  re|)^ten  t 
par  habitude. 

De\k,  circulant  entre  les  hauts  rochers  fantastiques,  tout 
habill^s  de  mousse^  qui  se  dressent  les  uns  k  c6t^  des  autres, 
nous  gravissons  la  montagne:  le  chemin  est  abrupte  et  la  mon* 
t6e  fktigante.  Jadis  le  sommet  ^tait  surmont^  d'un  ^l^gant 
kiosque  appel^  SI  iS8  ^  Ouang^'hou-'faiy  Terrasse  d'od  Ton 
regarde  le  lac,  mais  il  a  disparu;  il  u'en  reste  memo  plus  de 
vestiges.  De  \h,  on  jouit  d'luie  fort  belle  vue  sur  la  campagne 
avoisinante:  on  est  en  quelque  sorte  recompense  de  la  peine 
que  Ton  s'est  donn^e. 

A  louest  on  aper^oit  le  Grand  Lac  {H^^  Vai^*hou)  aveo 
sa  vaste  ^tendue,  ses  ilos  parsem^es  comme  autant  de  taches 
iioires,  et  ses  esquifs  microscopiques  qui  viennent  de  faire  voile 
d'une  anse  de  la  cote  ou  de  Puue  des  lies.  Autour  da  T'ien- 
p'ing-chan,  de  liautes  colliues  dont  notre  batelier  devena  cio^ 
rone  nous  donne  les  noms:  &  Test,  la  montagne  de  la  cage  k 
poulcs;  au  sud,  la  colline  du  boyau  de  mouton,  etc  A  nos 
piedsy  s'^balant  jusqu'au  bas  des  hauteurs,  la  plaine  chaude- 
nient  eclaiiee  par  lo  soleil:  quelques  rares  maisons  ou  oabanes 
emergent  des  champs;  ici  et  1&,  une  petite  agglomt^ration  de 
chaumi6res  entour^es  de  verdure,  apparaissant  comme  des 
ilots  au  milieu  d*un  lac;  des  canaux  ^tincelans,  semblables  & 
de  longs  sillons  d*argent  aux  m^andres  capricieux.  A  Pest 
s'Hper9oivent  distinctement  les  maisons,  les  murs  et  la  haute 
pagode  de  Sou-tch(5ou,  puis,  plus  loin  et  confus^ment,  la  ville 
de  K'oun-chan  dont  la  pagode,  perch^e  sur  sa  colline  solitaire, 
ressemble  k  une  fine  aiguille  fichee  solitairement  dans  une 
pelote. 

Comme  nous  ne  voulons  pas  revenir  par  le  m£me  chemin 
nous  redescendons  la  montagne  de  I'autre  cote,  descente  qui 
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n'cst  pus  sans  duiiger,  car  nos  Lottines  clouccs  glissent  sur 
les  rochcrs  ijluans  et  sans  Paide  de  notre  cicerone  dont  les 
souliers  dc  paille  se  (ixent  mieux  sur  le  roc,  nous  aurions  roule 
dans  Tabime  beant,  De  roc  en  roc,  d'arbusto  en  arbuste,  nous 
arrivons  ti  une  petite  route  encaiss(5o  qui  circule  lo  long  de  la 
montogne.  Quel  ne  dut  pas  Ctro  I'etonnement  des  braves 
bonzes  du  temple  des  Nuages  Blancs  on  ne  voyant  pas  les 
"diables  ctrangors"  redescendro  de  leur  c6t61  peut-6tre  cru- 
rent-ils  que  le  Bouddha  leur  avait  ouvert  son  paradis? 

Lc  chemin  remonto  ti  ini-cotc  de  la  montagne  voisine,  ap- 
pelee,  nous  dit  notre  cic<5ronc,  le  mont  '^  {^  Tche~yng.  A 
chaquo  pas  I'on  rencontre  des  niaisons  en  raines  dont  les  murs 
sont  noircis  par  Pinccndie,  Ce  sent  les  traces  encore  vives  du 
passage;  des  llommes  a  longs  cheveux.  Des  ruisseaux  des- 
ccndcnt  en  clapotant  du  sommet  dc  la  montagne  et  se  prdci- 
pitent  vers  la  plaine  en  decliaussant  quelquos  rocs  sur  leur  pas- 
sage ou  en  creusant  leur  lit  k  travers.  Non  loin  de  li  est  le 
4*  |!|^  "fi*  ^1]  Tchoung-foung  koU'tcha,  Aiicien  Temple  du  Pic 
du  Milieu  que  la  ri^bellion  a  presque  entieremont  d^truit:  k 
terro  git  la  partie  superieure  d'un  superbe  Bouddha  de  pl&tre 
point.  A  quelquos  pas  on  reconstruit  un  nouveau  temple  le 
^WI't^M  Tche-yng  kon-tcha^  ancien  temple  de  Tche-yng. 
A  la  porte,  un  debit  de  the  ou  sont  attables  des  campagnards 
qui  viennent  de  ramasser  des  pommes  de  pin  sous  les  arbres 
resineux  des  coteaux.  Dans  le  sanctuaire  se  trouve  une  belle 
statue  de  la  Deesse  Kouan-yn,  et  un  autel  orne  d'un  boaddha 
audessus  duquel  on  lit  S  ll]  )j@  itfc  Ling-chan  Fou-ti,  terre 
heureuse  de  la  montagne  intelligente.  Au  pied,  un  panier 
roud  avec  cos  mots : 

IB  mm^mt^.  Si 

Quand  vons  dopensez  voire  argent  a  faire  brulor  des  parfnms,  les  re* 
compcuscs  qne  voas  meritez  n'ont  pas  do  limites. 

Sur  les  colonnes  on  voit  Pinscription  suivanto  qui  rapelle  le 
**  take  care  of  pickpockets  male  and  female  "  de  Londres : 

Que  les  fid«';los  veilleiit  cux-incnies  a  lenrs  jmquets  ct  objots. 
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II  y  a  partout  des  volcurs,  mais,  on  Chiuo,  le  vol  a  m  ^lev<5 
h  la  hauteur  d'une  institution. 

Plusieurs  autres  salles  sont  rempHes  do  statues  toutes  neuves, 
ruisselantcs  de  dorures  et  ^clatantes  de  couleurs  vivos:  dans 
I'une  pontifie  le  fameux  et  terrible  ^  j^i  3E  Yen-16-ouang 
(  Ydma  rddjajy  le  Roi  des  Enfers.  Devant,  un  kiosque  mobile 
pouvant  tourner  sur  pivot,  k  niches  garnies  de  petits  Bouddhas. 

Quand  nous  sortons  de  ce  temple  il  est  dejk  tard  et  le  soleil 
rougit  lo  sommot  du  T'ien-p'ing  chan  et  du  Tche-yng  chan: 
a  travcrs  champs  nous  regagnons  notre  bateau  oh  nous  passons 
la  nuit. 

Le  lendemain  matin,  k  I'aube,  un  bruit  de  chaines  secou&s 
et  de  pas  procipites  nous  reveille:  c'est  le  branle-bas  du 
depart.  L'(5quipage  love  Tancre  et  largue  los  amarres.  Bientdt 
notre  bateau  roprends  sa  route  et  glisse  sur  Teau  encore  en- 
dormie.  La  brume  du  matin  so  dissipe  pou  k  pen:  sur  la 
rive,  des  campagnardes  arrivent  en  se  dandinant  sur  leurs 
jKitits  pieds,  portant,  qui  du  lingo  et  des  habits  pour  les  laver 
dans  la  riviere,  qui  des  sceaux  et  des  paniers  de  riz,  pour  les 
rSxjler  et  les  balaycr  au  bord  de  Poau.  Des  enfans  k  peine 
eveilles,  les  yeux  encore  bouffis  do  sommeil,  apparaissent 
(lemi-nus  aux  portes  des  chaumieres;  d'affreux  chiens  chinois 
au  museau  allonge,  veri tables  chacals,  aboyent  contro  nous 
et  sc  repondcnt  Tun  h  I'autre;  des  buffles  levent  la  tSte  pardessus 
les  arbustes  de  la  rive  et  reniflont  en  grognant  sourdement, 
contro  les  etrangers  qui  troublent  leur  quietude.  De  ce  cot^, 
la  campagne  est  preaque  nue:  des  buissons,  des  arbustes  or- 
ncnt  les  rivos.     Au  dela,  des  champs  k  perte  de  vue. 

Apres  unc  heure  et  demie  de  navigation  nous  arrivons  k 
Tf;  \^  Mou'io  (Mo'Jil),  grand  entassement  de  maisons  qui, 
n'etant  pas  enceint  de  murailles,  porte  le  nom  de  ^  tchen^ 
bourg,  et  n'a  pas  le  droit  d'avoir  celui  de  |j£  tclCmgy  ville  for- 
tifiec.  Audessus  s'elevent  le  M6-d6  san  et  sa  haute  pagode: 
rien  de  ])articulior  a  voir.  Notre  cicerone  nous  dit  gravement 
dans  le  patois  du  pays: 
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— M'sd  %j()  pif-sianp,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'endroit  bon  pour  aller  se 
promener,  il  n*y  a  ricn  a  voir. 

Au  deli  du  pont  de  M6-d6  on  nous  montre  line  tour  rect- 
anguhurc  cr(5iiclee,  aujourd'liui  abaiidoniie,  mais  autrefois  cita- 
dello  de  M6-(16. 

Laissant  derriere  lui  le  bourg  de  M6-d6,  notre  batoau  pro- 
fito  d'un  vent  favorable,  cingle  d'abord  vers  Pouest  puis  prends 
un  cours  d  eau  dirige  vers  le  nord :  un  heure  environ  apr^s, 
il  fait  halte  au  village  de  Clie-ni  diao  baign^  par  la  rivifero. 

A  notre  aspect,  une  foulo  d'indigtnes,  hommes  ot  femmesy 
accourent  en  portant  des  chaises  suspcndues  k  deux  longs 
bambous:  ils  viennent  nous  dcmunder  de  lour  faire  Thonneur 
do  prendre  lours  ongins  pour  nous  laisser  transporter  jusqu*au 
sommet  de  la  haute  niontagne  que  nous  apercevons  non  loin 
de  la. 

Cette  montagno  est  le  ccUVbre  ?§  ^  llj  ICioung-loutig^han, 
Monta<:ne  Celeste  (tel  est  le  sens  des  mots  KHaiing-loung^ 
renoninu'e  par  son  temple  ancien  et  sa  situation  pittoresque. 
Kefusant  les  services  de  nos  villageois  (car  une  excursion 
pedestre,  encore  que  plus  fatiganto,  est  toujours  bien  plus  in- 
teressante),  nous  suivons  une  route  dallee,  large  de  pr&s  de 
trois  metres,  decorec  du  nom  de  Graiide  route  de  la  Mont  ?gne 
C('lei<te,^  ainsi  que  nous  I'apprend  une  inscription  plao^  k 
Pentree.  hh  oil  la  route  commence  k  monter  se  trouve  un 
grand  kiosque  debout  au  milieu  du  chemin:  un  toit  ordinaire 
sur  quatro  colonncs  de  granit.  On  y  lit:  J[  Jl  ^^  TcAe- 
chnng^ynn-siao^  on  monte  droit  aux  nuageSj  i.e.  ]k  on  com- 
mence k  gravir  la  niontagne, 

Ici,  le  chemin  est  fort  pittoresque:  de  chaque  c6t<5,  les  ver- 
Bans  de  la  montagno  sent  converts  do  job's  bois  de  pins  et  de 
sapins  qui  embaument  Tair  d'un  parfum  r<5sineux;  k  leur 
ombre,  des  paysans  s'occupent  a  la  recolte  de  pommes  de  pins; 
k  gauche,  a  demi  cache  sons  des  bambous  ontrelaces  et  des 
mousses  chevelues,  un  ruisseau  coule  a  flots  presses  sur  le  oo- 

~»-  ?5  iS  m  :fe  »• 
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clier  qu'il  polit  tout  en  s'epurant  lui-memo:  il  somble  murmu- 
rer  contro  Ics  obstacles  qii'il  rencontre  sur  son  chemin  et  qui 
retarde  sa  inarche  precipitee.  Sa  vue  nous  rapcUe  deux  vers 
du  poete  allemand  Haller:  * 

LY'lcraont  qui  vivifie  la  nature  et  fertilise  les  campagnes, 
S'offre  de  lui-iiieme  a  rhomme  et  court  a  sa  rencontre. 

A  mi-c6te,  on  a  elev^  un  petit  reposoir:  au  dessus  de  la 
porte  se  lit  la  phrase  bouddliique  bien  connue:  ^  H^  iJi>  ^^ 
Priez  et  Ton  vous  exaucera!  Dans  la  niche  du  centre,  une 
statuc'^avec  tablette:  elle  representc  le  Prince  Cdleste  |fi]  L^ou: 
Ce  genie  tient  d'une  main  un  martcau  et  do  I'autre  un  clou 
enorme'qu'il  va  cnfoncer;  un  terrible  et  hideux  serpent  8*en- 
roule  autour  de  son  ecu  et  touche  le  sol  de  sa  queue. 

De  la,  le  chemin  se  dirige  legercmont  vers  la  gauche;  a 
droite,  en  etages,  sont  les  d(5bris  de  plusieurs  grands  tombeaux: 
ce  sont  les  tombes  des  anciens  abbes  (^  2Jt  Fang-ichavg)  du 
temple  de  K'ioung-loung.  Nous  copious  sur  fun  d'eux  Tins- 
cription  suivante: 

Toniheau  du  venerable  Kou,  en  religion  Yne-chau  (Moutagne  de  la 
Lnne),  supericur,  a  la  quatorzi^nie  generation,  du  monasi^re  de 
K'ioung-loung. 

Nous  sommes  arrives  devant  le  premier  portique  de  Fenceinte 
du  temple;  il  est  surmonte  d'un  kiosque  rectangulaire  rempli 
do  Bouddhas  et  orn<3  de  quatre  cnraetires:  fin]  JiW^i  2®1 
eudroitsemblable^un  autre  ciel.  Ici,le  chemin  tourneadroiteet 
conduit  a  la  porte  principale  du  temple;  on  y  lit:  ^  S  SS  Jft 
Terre  fortunce  de  K*ioung-loung. 

Ce  grand  temple,  dont  la  majeure  partie,  dctrnito  par  les 
rcbelles,  est^encore  en  mines,  se  compose  d'une  s^rie  de  pa- 
vilions disposes  en  etagcs  sur  le  versant  de  la  montagne  et 
relies  par  des  couloirs  tortucux,  veritables  labyrintes  oil,  fort 
houreusement,  les  bonzes  obligcans  guident  nos  pjis.  Toutes 
les  salles  sont  garnies  de  statues  bouddhiques  de  diverses  di- 

1.     Die  Wiirtse  der  Natur,  dcr  Lan<lcr  rcichster  Segen, 
Bent  bdi)it  dcin  Volk  bicli  an  und  struuiet  uus  cntgegen. 
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mensions.  D'api;^  les  annalea  de  la  province  cet  edifioe  fut 
construit  priniitivement  en  Tan  504  de  notre  fere.  Un  bonze 
cel6bre,  Yao  Kouang-chiao,  y  avait  ^tabli  sa  demeure:  cat 
anachorfete^  un  original  sans  doute,  avait  un  chapeau  de  bonze, 
un  vetement  de  lettre  confucien  et  des  souliers  de  taoiste. 
Redevenu  propriety  particuliire  sous  Ics  Ming,  ce  teniple  ne 
fut  rendu  au  culte  qu'en  1641.  II  fut  visile  en  1703  par 
rillustre  empereur  K'ang-Hi  qui  fit  cadeau  au  sup^rieur  de 
plusieurs  pancartos  orneJes  chacune  de  quatre  caracteres  iomb^s 
de  son  piuceau  de  jade.  Conserv<5e3  pieusement  en  souvenir 
de  cette  auguste  visite,  ees  pancartes  existerent  jusqu'a  I'^poque 
de  la  rebellion:  k  ce  moment  les  bonzes  furent  brutalemeut 
chassis  et  traqu^s  dans  les  moutagnes  par  les  Hommes  k  longs 
cheveux,  soi-disant  propagateurs  du  cbristianisme  en  Cliine, 
et  les  pancartes  disparuront.  Les  bonzes  les  rechercbferent  avec 
le  plus  grand  soin  lorsque  la  tranquillity  fut  retablie,  mais  ne 
parvinrent  pas  k  les  retrouvcr :  ila  en  ddplorent  la  perte  encore 
aujourd'hui. 

D'aprfes  riiistoirc  et  la  tradition,  c'est  sur  Fcmplacement 
mfime  oh  se  trouve  maintenant  le  temple  de  K'ioung-Ioung 
que  vecut,  un  sifecle  avant  Jesus-Cbrist,  un  pauvre  bucberon 
nommd  J^  ^  E  Tcbou  Mai-tcb'cn,  qui,  grdee  k  sa  pers^v^ 
ranee  dans  T^tude,  parvint  aux  ricliesses  et  aux  honneurs. 
On  nous  permettra  de  narrer  ici  Tbistoire  de  co  bdcberon  qui 
a  sa  place  au  Pantbeon  cbinois. 


TcHou  Mai-tch'en, 

OU  LA   PEKSEVEKANCE  DAKS   L^ETUDE  CONDUIT   A  LA  BICHESSE  EX 

AUX  HONNE  UKS.^ 


Sous  le  rcgne  de  Temporeur  Von  des  *Han  anterieurs  *  (140 


1.  Tchou  Mai-tch*en  est  un  ]»or8uuDage  historique.  Sa  biographie  ae 
tronve  dans  le  1^  ^  ff  Ts'ien  ^Han-chouy  annales  des  'Han  anteneitfs, 
Livre  LXIV,  Ire  partie,  etrenferme  en  substance  les  fuits  que  Tautear  du 
rccit  (jiic  nous  truduisons  ici  a  mis  en  a'uvrc. 

2-    ^  K  '"i!?  '"an  Vou-ti. 
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h  86  avant  J.C.),  vivait  dans  le  d^partement  de  Kouei-tsi  *  uu 
individu  nomm<i  Tcliou  Mai-tcli'en,  etsurnoram^Oueng-tseu.* 
II  etait  |>auvre  et  n'avait  pas  encore  pu  faire  son  cheinin  dans 
le  monde;  il  habitait  avec  sa  femme  une  miserable  chaumifere. 
hkiiQ  sur  le  flanc  de  la  montagne  K'ioung-loung,  Ik  oil  s'^leve 
anjourd'hui  le  temple  de  ce  nom,  Chaque  jour,  il  allait  couper 
du  bois  dans  la  montagne  et  portait  ses  fagots  au  marcbi  de 
la  ville  pour  les  vendre;  c'estainsi  qu'il  subvenait  p^niblement 
anx  dej)enses  du  menage,  II  aimait  d'instinct  Ntude  et  avaifc 
toujours  un  livre  k  la  main;  encore  qu'il  port4t  des  fagots  sur 
Tepaule,  il  lisait  a  liaute  voix  ou  recitait  des  vers  tout  en  mar- 
diant  Les  gens  du  marclie  y  (^talent  accoutumes;  aussi,  dfe 
qu'ils  entendaicnt  la  voix  de  quelqu'un  qui  chantait,  lis  sav- 
aient  que  Tchou  arrivait  avec  sa  charge  de  bois. 

Comme  Tchou  etait  un  lettr^,  tout  le  monde  avait  piti^  de 
lui  et  lui  achetait  des  fagots,  et  que,  de  plus,  il  ne  discutait 
pas  sur  le  prix  et  qu'il  jioceptait  la  somme  qu'on  lui  offrait,  il 
vendait  sa  marchandise  plus  facilement  que  les  autres.  Ce- 
pendant  un  certain  nombre  de  jeunes  gens  le  m^prisaient,  et 
souvent  les  gamins,  qui  le  voyaient  lire,  tout  pli4  qu'il  ffilit  sous 
son  fardeau,  s'attroupaient  autour  de  lui  et  le  tournaient  en  ri- 
dicule*    Mais  Tchou  ne  s'en  souciait  en  aucune  mani^re. 

Un  jour,  la  femme  de  Tchou  Mai-tch'en,  etant  sortie  pour 
aller  puiser  de  Teau,  vit  son  mari  entounJ  et  suivi  d'one  foule 
qui  battait  des  mains  en  se  moquant  de  lui:  elle  en  rougit  et 
en  fut  toute  honteuse;  aussi  quand  son  mari  revint  de  la  ville 
apres  avoir  vendu  ses  fagots,  elle  lui  dit: 

— Si  tu  veux  (5tudier,  ne  vends  pas  de  bois,  ou  si  tu  veux 
vendre  du  bois,  n'etudies  pas.  Es-tu  done  fou  et  idiot  pour 
te  conduire  ainsi  a  ton  &ge?  N'est-ce  pas  honteux  d'fitre  ain- 
si  la  ris<5e  des  jeunes  gens  I 

— Je  vends  du  bois  pour  vivre,  r^pliqua  Tchou  Mai-tch'en; 
j'etudie  pour  arriver  k  la  fortune  et  aux  honneurs:  Pun  n'em- 

^'     '&  ffi  Kouei-tsi,  (It'partement  actuel  de  Sju-tcheoa. 
2       ©iP- 
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ix'iclio  i)as  rani  re;  que  Ton  sc  moquc  do  moi  si  Ton  veut,  oela 
in'ost  iruliflr/jrcut 

— Si  In  veiix  parvouir  a  la  fortune  ot  aux  lionnenrs,  reprit 
la  (einmn,  no  vends  jms  de  iagots:  a- t-on  jamais  vu  un  bftcho- 
ron  arriver  a  cxereer  une  charge  puhlique?  Ne  dis  done  pas 
dcs  eliosoH  f|ui  n'ont  ])iis  lo  sens  comniunt 

— La  ridK.'Mso  ct  la  j)auvrete  out  cliacune  lenr  temps,  replr- 
qua  Tchou.  Un  (l<;vin  (jui  a  tire  nion  horoscope  m'a  predit 
qii'a  cin(|ua)^fc  ans  jo  serais  quelque  chose:  d'ailleurs  ou  dit 
constanunout  (jne  Pon  ite  pent  mesnrer  Peau  de  la  mer  avec  un 
luVis^aiL^     Ainsi  ne  vous  occupoz  jas  de  inoi. 

— Ce  dovin,  inlorrompit  la  leninie,  a  vu  que  tu  <$tais  stupide 
ct  a  voulu  te  tr(;in])er:  ne  crois  i)as  qu'ii  cinquante  ans  tu  ne 
portcras  pins  de  bow  sur  le  dos;  tu  seraa  cei'taincment  mort 
de  faiin  avant  cette  epoque.  Puisque  tu  desires  exercer  nue 
charge,  il  y  a  justeinent  oolle  de  ju<to  qui  est  vacantoau  palais 
de  Ycn-lo-ouan^  (le  roi  dcs  Enfers).*     Va  roccuperf 

— L'illustre  Krang,*  r(^i)artit  Tchou,  sans  s'dmouvoir  des 
injures  de  sa  femme,  pr^chait  a  la  ligne  h  I'dge  de  quatre-vingts 
ana  Rur  le  bord  de  la  riviere  Oue'i,+  quand  le  roi  Ouen,  do  la 
dynaatie  des  Tclieou/''  suivi  do  ses  chars,  le  renoontra  et  le 
salua  du  tifro  de  fSj  ^  Chang-fou  (Pire  estinwS).*  Le  pre- 
mier nn'nistre  Koung  Soun-houng,''  qui  vecut  sous  la  dynas- 
tic^ actuelle  des  *IIan,  gardait  encore  des  pourceaux  h  I'&ge  de 
ciiKiuantc-nouf  ans:  ce  ne  fut  qu'Ji  soixante  ans  que  I'empereur 
raj>pehi  h  sa  cour.     Moi,  j'arriverai  h  quelque  chose  k  cin- 

1.     C'cst  le  provcrbc  cliinois  :  Jl  A^ffJ  ^  f^f^^K^'^  ^^  M 

fun  jni  pou  A\>  siang  ma6,  *fiat  chouei  pou  k*6  Uou  /euny,  *'0a  no  pout  pa» 
))lii8  ju^or  (IcH  ^oiiH  Bur  rapparunce  que  Ton  no  ])Out  meauror  I'eau  de  la  mer 
avoc  uii  hoisNeiiu  "  ('(luiviiJent  du  iiotro  *'  Thiibit  ne  fait  pas  le  moiue." 

4.     }]I|   jJC  OiieT-choueT,  la  rivifirc  Onci,  dans  le  Chan-toang, 

^'     JS  3SC  3l  Trlk%)u  Ouon-ouung. 
I».     Churjrt*  do  I'rpoiiuo. 
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qiiante  ans:  ce  sera  plus  tard  que  Kan-16,^  il  est  vrai,  mais 
encore  plus  tot  que  les  deux  personnages  qui  je  viens  de  citer. 
II  faut  que  tu  prennes  patience. 

— Ne  cherche  pas  des  exeniples  dans  Fantiquit^,  r^pondit  sa 
femme:  ce  p^lieur  et  ce  gardeur  de  pourceaux  avaient  tous 
deux  des  aptitudes  et  du  savoir.  Toi,  tu  lis  des  livres  inutiles; 
tu  auras  beau  etudier  pendant  cent  ans,  cela  ne  te  servira  de 
rien.  Ah  I  j'ai  vraiment  eu  peu  de  chance  quand  je  t'ai 
^pousd :  les  on  fans  se  moquent  de  toi,  et  la  houte  s'^tend 
jusqu'i  moi.  Si  tu  ne  crois  pas  ce  que  je  te  dis  et  si  tu  ne 
jettes  pas  tes  livres  loin  de  toi,  je  ne  te  suivrai  plus :  que  chacun 
s'en  aillc  do  son  c6te,  que  Tun  ne  retienne  pas  Tautre. 

— J'ai  maintenant  quarante  trois  ans,  dit  Tchou;  dans  sept 
ansj'en  aurai  cinquante:  attends  jusque-lk;  cene  sera  pas  long. 
Si  tu  me  quittes  maintenant,  tu  t'en  repentiras  plus  tard. 

— En  ce  monde,  s'^cria  la  femme  en  colfere,  il  y  a  beaucoup 
de  bAcherons  comme  toi:  pourquoi  regretterais-je  de  t*avoir 
quitte?  Si  je  te  suis  encore  pendant  sept  ans,  je  ne  sais  pas  oil 
j'irai  mourir  de  faim.  Laisse-moi  au  contraire  m*en  alter:  je 
pourrai  au  moins  vivre  un  peu  plus  longtemps. 

Tchou,  voyant  que  sa  femme  (5tait  bien  dc^cidde  k  le  quitter, 
et  qu'il  ne  pourrait  pas  la  retenir,  dit  en  soupirant : 

— Eh  bien  I  va-t-en  I  je  ne  desire  qu'une  seule  chose,  c'est 
que  tu  trouves  un  mari  plus  riche  que  Tchou  Mai-tch'en:  alors 
tout  sera  parfait. 

— Mon  mari  sera  certainement  plus  riche  que  toi,  r^pliqua 
sa  femme. 

Elle  le  salua  et  sortit  sans  detoumer  la  tfete. 

Tchou,  reste  seul  et  triste,  exhala  sa  m^lancolie  dans  les 
quatre  vers  suivans  qu'il  ecrivit  sur  le  mur: 

f^  ^  1^  $ 

I .  p*  j^  •  L'histoire  rapporte  que  Kaa-Io  fat  premier  ministre  i  I'ige 
de  Jouie  ans  (voir  Ic  ^Ij   [^  J^  liv-kouu-tche). 
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Lorsqn'on  epouse  nn  chien,  on  le  doit  suiyre  partont ; 
Lors(}u'on  t'jiouse  un  co(i,  on  le  doit  saivre  partont ; 
Mil  femme  me  quitte  d'cllo-mi'ine, 
Ce  n*cst  i)Jis  moi  qui  la  cliiisse. 

Quelque  temps  aj)rcs,  comme  il  dcscendait  un  jour  la  mon- 
t^gno  a  travers  les  tomhos,  courbc  sous  une  charge  de  fagots, 
el  tout  en  n'citant  des  vers,  il  rencontra  son  ancienne  femme 
qui  accoinpagnee  do  son  nouvel  epoux,  <5tait  venue  accopaplir 
](\s  coreinonios  exigces  par  les  rites  i\  la  sepulture  de  ses  ancStres. 
Le  voyant  souffrir  de  la  faim  et  du  froid  les  deux  ^{)OUX  en 
eurent  pitie,  Tappelerent  ct  lui  donnerent  h  boire  et  k  manger. 

Lorsque  Tcliou  Mai'-tcli  en  eut  atteint  T^ge  de  cinquante 
ans,  il  lui  arriva  de  fiure  partie  de  la  suite  du  coUecteur  des 
impots,  et  d'etre,  en  cette  qualite,  charge  de  conduire  k  la  ca- 
pitale,  nonunee  alors  Tcli  ang-an,^  des  voitures  de  vivres  et  de 
vetemons.  II  eut  occasion  d'adresser  une  lettro  u  reni|)ereur, 
niais  cette  lettre  resta  longtenips  sans  r^ponse.  Tchou,  qui 
en  attcndait  une,  vit  bientot  ses  ressources  s'^puiser;  heureu- 
sement  que  le  collecteur  lui  fournit  de  quoi  vivre.  A  ce  mo- 
nient-li,  un  do  sos  compatriotes,  alors  bien  en  cour,  vanta  ses 
tiilens  a  I'enipereur  Vou  et  le  lui  presenta.  L'ompereur  fut 
charmc  des  connaissances  littc^raires  de  Tchou  et  le  nomma 
prdfet,  tout  en  le  gardant  pros  de  lui  comme  officier  du  palais. 
Apris  di verses  vicissitudes  de  fortune  (Tchou  tomba  un  mo- 
ment en  disgnice),  I'empereur,  sachant  qu'il  etait  originaire  de 
Kouei-tsi,  i)ensa  qu'il  devait  6tre  habitue  au  cllmat  de  cette 
]ocalit(^,  et  qu'il  6tait  au  courant  des  bons  et  raauvais  sentimens 
de  la  population;  il  le  nomma  ^  ^  t'ai-ch^ou  ou  pr^fet  de 
Kouei-tsi.  II  lui  dit  un  jour:  "Si,  k  pri5sent  que  vous  6te8 
devenu  riche,  vous  ne  retournez  pas  dans  votro  hameau  natal, 
c'est  absolument  comme  si  vous  vous  promeniez  pendant  la 
nuit  rovStu  d'habitsmagnifiques."  Tchou  remercia  Tempereur 
ct  lui  demanda  la  permission  de  retourner  a  Kouei-tsL* 

Or,  Pempereur  Vou  prc^parait  justement  en  ce  temps  ]k  une 

1.  ^  ^  3  aujounrhui  |S  ^  jj|^  Si-an-fou,  capitale  de  la  province 
du  Chan-si. 

2.  TifUen-*  Uan-choUf  Biog^phie  de  Tchou  Mui-tfb*en. 
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exfi&lition  centre  le  pays  de  Toung-yu<5 ;  *  il  ordonna  h  Tchou 
de  se  rendre  k  Keiiei-tsi  pour  y  reunir  des  jonques  de  guerre 
et  des  vivres  de  toutes  sortes  et  y  atteiidre  ses  ordres. 

Auparavant,  lorsque,  par  un  retour  de  fortune,  Tchou  Mai- 
tch'en  etait  un  instant  tomb^  en  disgr^e,  il  avait  ^t^  log(^  et 
nourri  par  un  des  officiers  du  pr^fet  de  Kouei-tsi:  nomm^ 
prcfet,  il  reprit  ses  vieux  habits  d^chirc^s,  mit  dans  son  sein  le 
sceau  orn6  du  cordon,  marque  de  sa  dignii^^  et  se  rendit&  pied 
k  Kouei-tsi.  Tons  les  ofHciers  et  fonctionnaires  assistaient 
alors  k  un  grand  festin :  Tchou,  sans  6tre  remarqu^,  entra 
dans  la  salle  oji  il  avait  lieu.  Mais  son  ancien  bienfaiteur, 
Tayant  reconnu,  lui  designa  une  place  parmi  les  assistans: 
Tchou,  aprfe  avoir  bien  bu  et  bien  mangd,  laissa  voir  un  peu 
le  cordon  appendu  au  sceau.  A  cette  vue,  son  ami  futetonne^ 
et,  tirant  le  cordon,  amena  le  sceau  lui-m6ine.  C'etait  le  sceau 
de  prefet  de  Kouei-tsi.  L'officier,  surpris,  fut  le  dire  aux 
autres  convives  qui,  ])ris  de  vin,  s  ecriferon  t :  "  c'est  une  fausset^, 
celane  pent  etre! — Venez  voir  vous-memes,  repondit  celui-cL 
Un  de  ceux  qui  avaient  ni^prisc  jadis  Tchou  alia  voir  et  revint 
en  criant:  "c'est  vrai!  c'est  vrai!"  alors  tous  restfcrent  un 
instant  immobile  dMtonnement;  puis,  revenus  k  eux-memes, 
ils  allerent,  chacun  scion  son  rang,  saluer  Tchou  et  lefeliciter.* 

Peu  apres,  le  chef  des  haras  de  Tch'ang-an,  conduisant  un 
char  attele  de  quatre  chevaux,  vint  prendre  le  nouveau  prefet. 
Tchou  monta  dans  le  char  et  se  dirigea  vers  la  viile. 

Le  sous-prefet  de  Kouei-tsi,  averti  de  la  venue  prochaine  de 
son  chef,  s'etait  hkii  d'envoyer  un  grand  nombre  d'habitans  r^- 
])arcr  la  route  par  ou  il  devait  venir.  Le  mari  de  la  femme 
do  Tchou  Mai-tch  en  (5tait  parini  eux.  Comme  le  cortfege  du 
prefet,  compose  de  plus  de  cent  chars  et  d'une  foule  de  fonc- 
tionnaires en  chaise,  k  cheval  ou  i\  pied,  qui  avait  6t6  le  rece- 
voir  en  dehors  de  la  ville,  approchait  de  Teiidroit  oil  se  tenait 
cet  honime,  sa  femme,  les  cheveux  denoues  et  les  pieds  nus, 
venait  de  lui  apporter  k  manger:   elle  jeta  un  coup  d'oeil  sur 

1.  $  j|§  9  c*ost  lu  proviuec  actuello  du  Tche-kiaug. 

2.  Tn^ irn-* Uan-chvii y  Biographic  dc  IVbou  Mai-tcli*en. 
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le  cortege  et  reconnut  son  ancieii  tipoux  dans  la  personno 
dii  prc^fet.  Celui-ci,  alors  assis  dans  un  char  magnifique,  la 
reconnut  aussi :  il  s'arr^ta,  cnvoya  un  de  ses  officiers  la  cher- 
cher,  fit  vciiir  un  char  de  sa  suite  et  invita  les  deux  6poux  ky 
monter.  Une  fois  a  la  prefecture,  la  femme,  toute  lionteuse, 
ne  savait  quelle  contenance  tenir:  elle  se  prosterna  aux  pieds 
do  Tchon  en  reconnaissant  qu'elle  avait  eu  tort.  Tcliou  lut 
dit  do  prior  son  niari  de  venir  pour  qu'il  le  vit  Ce  dernier  ac- 
courut  et  se  prosterna  sans  oser  lever  los  yeux  sur  le  prdfet. 

— Ell  blen  I  dit  eu  riant  Tchou  k  sa  femme,  il  me  semble 
que  ce  mari  n'est  pas  plus  riche  que  Tchou  Mai-tch'enl 

La  femme,  repentante,  fit  trois  salutations  et  pria  Tchou  de 
la  prendre  pour  servante:  elle  jurait  de  le  servir  jusqu'i  la 
mort.  Mais  Tcliou  ordenna  d'apporter  un  seau  plein  d'eau; 
il  en  versa  le  contenu  k  terre  et  dit  i  sa  femme: 

— Tu  ne  peux  pas  plus  revenir  avec  moi  que  Ton  ne  pent 
ramasser  cette  eau  rdpandue ;  *  mais,  comme  je  me  souviens 
de  notre  ancienne  aff'ection,  je  to  donne  un  terrain  derri&re 
mon  jardinc  tu  pourras  le  planter  et  y  vivre. 

La  femme  suivit  son  second  mari:  tons  les  passans  la  mon- 
traient  du  doigt  en  s'ccriant: 

— Voici  Pancienne  femme  du  nouveau  pr(5fetl 

Elle  en  6tait  toute  confuse  et  toute  honteuse:  arriv^  au 
jardin,  elle  se  jeta  k  I'eau  et  perit.^ 

La  morale  de  cette  histoire  pent  se  resumer  dans  les  quatre 
vers  sui  vans :  ^  ^iJi'M'^^lS 

tt  ^  ?E  II*  Jt  ft  s 


1.  Litt.  ^  ?S  ;IC   RT  at  Jft  giJ  I*  5r^   RT  «  ^,    i^^  p'd^chouel 

k*6/ou  ch^oUf  tsojd  y  k*6Jbu  *h6,  t»i  cotte  eau  r^pandiic  pouvait  ctre  ramas- 
Bce,  alors  ta  pourrais  aussi  etre  do  nouveau  unio  (a  moi).  C'e»t  \k  I'origine  de 
cette  expression  souyeut  employee,  aussi  bien  dans  les  livres  que  dans  le 
discours  :  ^  ^  |^  J[ji[  fou-chouel  nan  chiou  **  il  est  difficile  de  ramasaer 
Teau  repandue"  phrase  qui  pent  etre  trds  bien  traduite  par  '<on  ne  sauiftife 
revenir  snr  le  passd." 

2.  I-#es  Annales  dcs  Han  (Livre  LXIV,  Biograi)hie  dc  Tchou  Mai-tch'en) 
rapportent  aiusi  la  (in  do  notre  horos :  *'Un  an  apri'd  son  rotour  a  Kouei-tsi, 
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Lcs  branches  sont  d  Pest  da  mar  et  les  fleurs  sont  k  I'oiiest : 

Dbs  que  lc8  flours  sont  tombees  a  terre,  lo  vent  les  emporte  d  sagaise. 

Si  les  branches  n'ont  pas  dc  fleurs,  elles  poarront  en  prodaire  plaa 

tanl ; 
Mais  si  les  flenrs  qnittent  la  branche,  on  ne  peat  les  y  replacor. 

Cela  veut  dire  que  la  femme  doit  suivre  son  mari  comme  la 
flour  accompagne  la  branche:  si  la  branche  n'a  pas  de  fleurs, 
au  printenips  prochnin  ellc  en  produira  de  nouvelles;  mais  si 
Ja  flour  quitte  la  branche,  on  ne  pent  Vy  r^unir  k  nouveau. 

En  CO  monde,  la  femme  doit  servir  son  mari,  n'en  avoir 
jamais  qu'un  seul,  et  partager  ses  jwines  comme  scs  plaisirs: 
gardcz-vous  done  bien,  6  fommes,  d'avoir  I'esprit  incertain,  de 
n<?  soncTcr  qu'aux  riches,  et  do  UM^priser  les  pauvres,  car  plus 
tard  vous  vous  en  repentirezl 


En  sortant  du  temple  nous  gravissons  lo  sommetdu  KMoung- 
louiig-chan;  il  y  avait  li,  jadis,  un  el^^rant  kiosque  d'oi  I'oa 
pouvait  admirer  le  Grand  Lac,  les  valldes  et  campagnea  voisi- 
nes,  et,  inspire  par  I'aspcct  do  la  nature,  faire  des  vers  en  d<S- 
gustuiit  une  tasse  de  thd  Lcs  rebel  les,  vdritables  vandales. 
Tout  precipite  dans  la  valine  et  il  n'en  reste  plus  aujourd'hui 
que  les  fondomens  de  pierre  sur  lesquels  il  roposait* 

renri]>ereur  le  nomma  gencrul  et  lui  donna  le  cominandem.nt  del'armee  diri« 
gc'e»<'<>utre  Tonng-yue :  Tchou  se  distingna  dans  cette  guerre  et  fut  rdcom- 
pvn<.c  par  do  nouvcaux  litres  et  de  nouvelles  fonctions.  Plus  tard,  tombS 
derechef  en  disgrace,  degrade,  puis  rcvenu  en  faveur,  il  eat  a  soutenir  nne 
lutto  dMutrigocs  confre  un  censcur  puissant:  il  oulait  le  faire  assassiner, 
quand  un  coinplot  dans  lequd  celui-ci  etait  impliqne  fut  decoavert;  le  cen- 
scur n*eiit  autre  chose  a  faire  que  do  se  donner  volontairement  la  raort.  In- 
continent apres,  par  un  de  ces  retours  de  fortune  dont  I'histoire  chinoise  ne 
fournit  que  trop  d'excmples,  Tchou  Mai-tch'en  fat  misi  mort  sar  I'ordre  de 
Teinpercur." 

\.     A  quclqnc  distance  a  Test  du  K*ioung-loang-chan,  86  trouve  le 
^  [il     Limj-jftn-c/ian,  Montagne   dc  la   Terrasse  Divine,  appelee   anssi 

^  -??  ill  y*«-<^^<f-c/<«"»,  Montague  devierres  a  broyerl'encre:  elleproduit 
eii  etfet  des  picrres  avec  lesquelles  on  peut  faire  des  encriers.  II  y  avait 
jadis  au  sommct  de  cette  montagne  un  miignificiue  palais,  le  Kouan'Oua-konngf 
b:iti  pjir  le  roi  de  Vou,  ;^  ^  Fou  Tch'a,  fils  de  H6-La,  pour  la  l^ile 
"25  jjl^  Si  Cho,  lu  Venus  chiuoise  (voir  a  cc  sujet,  Mayers,  Chinese  Reader*$ 
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I)«'!a  ufy\<  pn-TH'iis  iin  rentier  I'troir  et  rocailloiix  coiichc  com- 
iiM*  !in  -^rr  'iit  le hmi: »lr' la cluiine  ik-s hiiuteurs;  ce  chenihi  n'est 
}i;t-  snn- ']:iii;:»T,  car  il  <-t  on  qiK'lqiie  sorte  sus|>cn(lu  audessus 
(i'ljii  al'iiiie  I't  le  inoInJru  IJmx  pa-^  [icut  precipiter  le  passant, 
(Tiin*'  liaMtJMji*  pn)riii/!oiiso,  dans  imo  profonde  vallceou  les  hom- 
ines n'ont  pin-  f I ii'j  la  ta!llo  d'unc  ;:ro.sj5t»  tnouclie.  Au  fond  de  la 
v:ill>'<-.  ii  ;r:i'Jcli(',  npfiarait  nn  temple  ])ittoresqucnient  entoure 
crnii  l.o!Uj!H't  (Tarliros:  vii  a  cette  distance,  il  seniblo  tout  petit, 
rnais  II  floit  en  n'aliK'  ctro  assez  considerable.  Au  dire  de 
nMre  cirerono,  il  paraitrait  fpie  Ton  trouve  dans  les  environs 
d'j-  r*iio\  renils  <"t  dos  san;;il>'rs.  Avis  aiix  chasseurs.  Apres 
jnillo  latiuues  ot  wm  sans  jn'ril,  nous  nttei^nons  le  plus  haul 
jiic  ihr  (■♦•tt«.'  clijiine  mcailluuse  et  mu':  cVst  le  Ta-niiL-fou,  aa 
nonl-oiicst  dii  K'ioun;;-l()un^-('hnn.  II  y  a  la  encore  les  ruines 
d*un<;  niais<in  dr?  hrifpios.  On  jouit  do  ce  soinmet  d^une  vuo 
splijfiflldi;  siir  N»  grand  lac,  ses  iles,ses  bateaux  ix  voilesjaunatres. 
Cv\  a^jM'ct  nous  reinet  en  incmoire  deux  vers  d'un  pocte  de 
lo]>ofjn<;  des  Tan^j: 

ig  7K  |«  JS  ^;  f^  ^ 

SL  -fin  -  «l  r;  in  © 

LVnii  »|ui  .sV"((ii<1  jiu  h»in  n'a  pas  d'Hutro  livajrc-  'pic  le  cifl (riiorizon)  ; 
I/"K  vnil<-«i  ijiii  sunt  lli8Jle^^^'o.s  <;:i  ct  la  rt'ssiMnbleiit  a  des  cauards  (•par- 
pi  IN's. 

An  nord  du  lac  on  a|)Cr9oit  un  anias  de  tuiles  grises;  c'est 
WHO.  villi'  dont  la  pa^odt;  est  a  ]»eine  visible  dans  le  loint^in. 
Dcrricre  lu  Ta-nia-lbu  sont  cle  hanfos  collines,  parmi  le.squelles 
on  nous  cite  le  Yan<r-chan;  plus  loin,  le  Tien-p'ing-chan  qui 
no  sornblo  plus  etre  ]a  montagno  la  plus  elevee. 


Mafi'tni,  \^]K  39,42,87  vt  177).  On  ponvuit  dc  la  ndmirer  h  son  aiscPctendne 
du  7'Vi/-'//oM  et  Hes  deux  Vmnuj-Viny-chan:  il  y  nvait  la  un  puits  appelS  le 
piiitH  dii  roi  dr  Vou.  Dans  la  suifo  nn  rU'va  sur  le  moinc  empliicement  on 
feinpl<?  et  unr  paj,^ndc  :  ce  fnt  le  §|  jg  -f^r  /Ang^ycn-sseH,  Temple  de  la 
'IVmK-'fi  Divine.  On  y  cnnservui't  iino  pierre  ou  Ton  poiivait  aiseinent  dia- 
tinjrner  hs  traces  d'un  piod  d'honime  et  d'nn  i  ied  de  femme :  c'etaient, 
disaif-on,  low  j)a»  du  mi  de  V<m  et  de  la  belle  Si  Clio,  ( Son-tch^oH-fom-tche). 
Diinmt  KinH  vnysi-rcs  dans  Ic  sud  do  In  Cliino.  Jos  deux  illustres  enipcrenw 
K'anj:-ni  et  KM«u-lMun^-  viun-nl  etabllr  leur  palais  de  Tciyji^o  ou  residence 
t<'ru]M.r:iin'   (   ^J  *^   )  au  soniUK-t  du  FAmj  y.uchan. 
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Nous  (Icsccndoiis  la  montagne  par  un  sentier  glissant,  et 
ronjan^iions  iiotrc  bateau  a  travers  champs;  h  peine  h  bord,  le 
lo  hi  larguo  les  aniarres  et  nous  fait  reprendre  notro  course. 
Notre  canal  se  diri;::e  d'abord  vers  lesud-ouest,  traverse  M6-do 
(a  deux  heures  do  K'ioung-loung-chan),  tonibe  k  gauche  dans 
un  cours  d\niu  qui  lui-nieme  debouche  a  son  tour  6<  droi to  dans 
unc  rivi(ire  asscz  large.  Cette  dernicre  va  vers  I'ouest  ot  aboutit 
au  <]:i'and  lac. 

Le  temps,  convert  de})uis  lo  matin,  s'assombrit  encore 
davantago,  et  lo  vent  aiigmcnte  de  violence;  notro  loild  in- 
turroge  anxieusement  riiorlzon  et  ne  senible  pas  rassure. 
A  CO  moment,  notro  bateau,  toutes  voiles  dehors,  file  sur  la 
riviere  avec  une  rapidite  vortlgineuse.  Cost  lii  que  nous 
avons  la  facultc  (rapprecier  riiabilete  et  le  coup  d'oeil  do  nos 
niarins;  lances  ainsi  a  toute  vitesse  sur  les  ailes  du  vent,  nous 
arrivons  droit  sur  un  pont  |)eu  eleve.  A  nn  metre  de  distance 
cn\iron  et  juste  au  moment  ou  I'on  |)out  croire  quo  le  tablier 
dn  j)ont  va  briser  notre  mat,  nos  hommes  larguent  la  voile 
et  abaissent  le  m{it  en  un  din  d'oeil.  Lo  bateau  glisse  ra- 
pidement  sous  le  pont  et,  de  Tautre  cote,  en  moinsqu'il  ne  faut 
j)our  1  ecrire,  lo  mat  est  redresse,  la  voile  hissce  d  nouveau, 
et  nous  continuous  notre  course  sans  nous  etre  arrete  un  seiil 
instant.... Bientot  la  riviere  s'elargit  et  ses  deux  rives  se  ter- 
niinent  par  deux  langues  de  terre  couvertes  de  roseaux:  ses 
eaux  se  confondent  la  avec  celles  du  Grand  Lac. 

Le  lai'^Iiou  ou  Grand  Lac  a,discnt  les  geographies  chinoises, 
200  li  de  Test  a  Touest  et  120  du  nord  au  sud;  il  a  500  li  de 
circonference,  et  renferme  en  tout  72  iles,  grandes  et  petites. 
Les  trois  departemens  de  Sou-tch(5ou,  *Hou-tcheou  et  Tch'ang- 
tcheou  Pentourent  de  tons  cotes.  II  paraitrait  qu'autrefois, 
au  dire  des  aimales  do  la  contree,  il  y  avait  la  on  existe  aujourd'- 
hui  le  Td'i'houy  cinq  lacs  distincts  qui  plus  tard  se  reunirent  eu 
un  senl:  de  la  viendrait  le  nom  de  3E  {j^  ou-'hou^  les  cinq  lacs, 
que  Ton  donno  quel(|uefois  au  T'aT-*liou.  Solon  d'autres,  ^  jgg 
ou-'JiOH  seralt  une  abreviation  do  rex])ression  £  "@"  M  J^  S9 
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ou  pal  li  tclie  *hou,  lac  do  500  li,  par  laquelle  on  d&ignait  ce 
grand  lac,^ 

La  plus  grando  ilo  do  ee  lac  est  le  |f  f^  |g  |Ij  Si  Vaung^ 
fing  chart,  Tilo  ocridentale  de  T'ounj;  t'ing.  Elle  renfemie 
une  grotto  jadis  visitce  et  dccrito  par  M.  Medhurst:  apr^elle 
vient,  comme  grandeur,  le  ;^  J]^  ;^  il]  Toung  (oung-fiiig  dian^ 
I'ilo  oriontalo  de  T'oun":*  t'inir. 

Lorsqiril  vento  assez  fort,  les  ©uux  du  grand  lac  ne  sont  g^ 
moraloment  pas  cldnientes,  et  comme  les  vagues  on  sont  sem- 
blables  k  celle  do  la  plo-no  nior,  ce  n'est  paa  sans  apprehension 
que  les  chinois  s'y  aventuront  par  un  mauvais  tem|>s  avec  leurs 
bateaux' &  fond  plat     Notre  \o'.\k  aurait  bien  voulu  quo  noas 
fissions  halto  dans  Tune  des  anses  de  la  baio  pour  attendre  une 
accalmie:  niallieureuscment  nos  jours  sont  compt&,  il  nous 
faut  etre  do   rctour"  i  Changhai  k  uno  dpoquo  determinde. 
Nous  le  for5on8  ii  braver  les  ondes  courroucds  et  k  naviguer 
vers  lo  Toung  t'oung-t'ing   chan.     Taut   que   notre   bateau 
cingle  le  long  du  bord,   tout  va  bien;  l(»s  vagues  n'y  sont 
pas  fortes  et  nous  filons  rapidement.     Mais  nous  avons  un 
instant  de  crainto.     A  un  moment  certain  nous  donnons  si 
violemmcnt  plusieurs  coups  do  talon  quo  nous  jM^nsons  avoir 
touch(5  un  roc     Encore  que  I'eau  ne  soit  pas  profonde  k  cet 
endroit,  il  ne  nous  aurait  |)as  ete  agrcable  do  prendre  un  bain 
dans  les  eaux  jaun&tres  du  T'ai-Miou.     Notre  Equipage  ©n 
alarme  so  lidto  d'exaniiner  le  fond  du  bateau  de  pour  qu'une 
voix  d'eau  no  s'y  soit  dcclai-CLS  heureusement  qu'il  n'en   est 
rien.     Notre  batelier  nous  assure  que  nous  avons  saus  doute 
talonn^  la  carcasse  de  quelquo  jonquo  naufrageo. 

Une  fois  en  plein  lac,  les  vagues  sont  plus  mena^antes  et 
vicnnent  Iieurter  avec  fracas  les  parois  du  bateau;  le  mat 
cracjue  en  flechissant  sous  lo  vent;  des  objets  md  amarr& 
courent  Tun  aprfes  I'autre  d'un  bord  k  Tautre  et  semblent 
so  chasser  mutuclloment.  Notre  esquif  pencbo  de  cbii  et 
effleure  do  sa  voile  rextremit^  des  vagues.     Cost  une  vraie 


1.     Sott-tch^oU'foM'tche, 
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temi^te,  non  pas  dans  un  verro  d'eau,  mais  dans  un  des  plus 
grands  lacs  de  la  Chine.  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  sans  inquietude, 
car  la  moindre  fausse  manoeuvre  peut  faire  chavirer  notre 
barque  k  fond  plat;  mais  I'^quipage  est  adroit,  et  le  lodd, 
qui  tient  le  gouvernail  k  deux  mains,  manoeuvre  k  la  lame 
avee  adresse. 

Nous  avanfons,  ii^anmoins,  peu  k  peu  vers  Pile  orientale 
de  T'oung-t'ing,  et,  au  fur  et  k  mesure  que  nous  approchons, 
nous  distinguons  ses  pics  ^levds,  ses  montagnes  profondes  et 
ses  villages  epars.  Nous  avons  le  cap  sur  une  anse  de  Tile 
jirfes  de  laquelle  se  trouve  un  grand  village:  une  fois  k  Tabri  de 
rile,  les  vagues  devicnnent  moins  soulcv^es  et  le  vent  est  plus 
maniable.  Do  ce  cdt^  s'6lfeve  une  petite  forfet  de  pieux  de 
bambous  disposes  pour  la  p^clie  par  les  habitans  de  Tile ;  k 
travcrs,  circulent  des  troupes  de  canards  sauvages  qui  se  lais- 
sent  berccr  par  les  vagues  et  voyagent  de  conserve.  Nous 
passons  ensuite  une  digue  de  rochers,  destin<5e  k  briser  les 
lames  et  k  proteger  les  navires  qui  se  r^fugient  dans  cette  anse 
centre  la  furie  des  eaux  du  lac,  et  aprfes  une  travers^e  p^rilleuse 
agr(5ment(5e  de  mal  de  mer  (si  toutcfois  Ton  peut  s'exprimer 
ainsi)  nous  pouvons  enfin  Jeter  Fancre  dans  une  bale  tran- 
qnille  et  calme.  Avant  lo  diner,  nous  parcourons  le  village 
et  les  alcntours,  et,  malgre  le  vent  qui  souffle  encore  aveo 
force,  quelques  canards  tombent  sous  nos  cou])S  de  fusil:  la 
moiitngno,  nous  dit-on,  regorge  de  chevreuils.  Mais,  le 
jour  bai.sso,  nous  devons  remettre  au  lendemaiu  le  soin  de 
vi5rifier  Texactitude  de  cette  assertion. 

L'ile  orientale  de  Toung-t'ing  est  un  peu  plus  \yeiite  que  sa 
voisine  de  Touest:  elle  a  80  li  de  tour,  mais  elle  a  presque  le 
iiieme  aspect  que  le  Si-toung-t'ing-chan  dont  elle  est  ^loign^ 
de  18  IL  On  lui  donne  quelquefois  le  nom  de  ^  ]^  [I]  Md" 
li  chan,  Montagne  de  M6-li,  parceque,  rapporte  Tliistoire,  un 
gdndral  de^ce  nom,  qui  v^cut  sous  la  dynastie  des  Souei,  y  ha- 
bitait.  De  lu  vient  aussi  le  nom  du  pic  le  plus  ^lev^  de  Tile, 
le  ^.  ^  |i|5|  Mo'li  foungy  Pic  de  Mu-li. 
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A  Tost  (le  ce  pic  s'^teiul,  du  nord  au  sud,  une  chaine  de  col- 
lines  doiit  Ics  priiieipaux  sommets  portent  les  noms  de  ^  ^ 
jlj^  Fon-joung-foung  pic  du  Foii-joung  (Hibiscus  mutahilis)^  de 
%.  ^  Tsonei-foung,  pic  vert,  etc.  Sur  ce  dernier,  parait-il, 
oxistc  une  source  appelco  |^  g|  -^  paY'loung-tsiian^  Source  du 
Dragon  Blanc.  Au  sud,  on  distingue  le  ^  ^  (|t  Si-ui^oa 
foung,  pic  du  llliinoccros. 

D'apres  la  tradition,  il  y  aurait  sous  le  PaO-clian,  une  des 
montamies  de  cetto  chaine,  rentreo  d'un  immense  souterrain 
qui  s'^tcndrait  jusque  sous  lo  lac  meme:  on  lui  a  donn6  le 
nom  de  ^  gjc  ti-jno,  raie  (  litL  pouls  )  do  la  terre.  Le  roi 
*II6-lu  y  envoya  jadis  un  certain  Mao  Tcliang,  surnotnmd 
H  J^  Loung-oud,  la  majestcdu  Dragon,  qui,  la  chandelle  k  la 
main,  marcha  pendant  dix  jours  ctdix  nuits  dans  ce  souterrain 
sans  en  trouver  la  fin.  Quand  cot  explorateur  revint,  il  dit 
au  roi :  "  A  Tentr^e,  le  souterrain  etait  tellement  (itroit  que  je 
fus  oblig6  do  ramper:  au  bout  de  quolques  /t,  j 'arrival  dans 
une  cliambre  de  pierre  haute  de  deux  (chang,  oil  Teau  suintait 
de  toutes  parts:  il  y  avait  \k  un  lit  de  pierre  et  une  petite  ta- 
ble sur  laquelle  (5taiont  trois  volumes;  je  les  ai  rap|X)rtes."  II 
presenta  ces  ouvrages  au  roi  qui  ne  sut  pas  ce  que  c'etait :  H6-lu 
pria  Confucius  do  venir  les  examiner.  Ce  grand  philosophe 
dit:  **  c'est  le  livre  de  PEmpereur  Yu  des  Hia:  il  renferme  tout 
ce  qui  a  rap[)ort  aux  Genies  et  a  la  Grande  Doctrine." 

H6-lu  ordonna  a  Mao  de  j>enelrcr  de  nouveau  dans  le  sou- 
terrain;  Mao  revint  ajM'iis  vingt  jours  d'absenco:  *'le  chemin 
que  j'ai  suivi,  dit-il,  n'etait  pas  le  m6mo  que  celui  que  j'avais 
pris  la  premiere  fois.  Au  dessus  de  ma  teto  j'ontendais  le 
bruit  des  vagues;  des  insectes  extraordina'res  venaient  en 
grand  nombre  nous  entourcr  et  voler  autour  des  lumieres;  des 
hirondelles  et  des  chauve-souris  voltigeaiont  alentour.  11 
nous  fut  impossible  d'aller  plus  loin."  En  souvenir  de  ce  har- 
di  explorateur  on  avait  donn6  ii  un  endroit  le  nom  de"  Do- 
meure  du  Vcncnible  Mao.^ 

1.     Sou-tch^oU'foU'U'hc;  Ktaiuj-nan-Coung-tchc, 
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Le  IcndciTiain  matin,  k  Taube,  nous  quittons  notre  bateau  le 
fusil  sur  rdpaule  et  nous  gravissons  la  montagne.  Les  flancs 
en  sont  converts  d'aibustes  peu  ^lev^s  et  de  broussailles:  lea 
chovreuils  s'y  cachent  et  s'y  dissimulent.  Une  battue  est 
organisde  griice  au  concours  d'indigfenes  soudoy^s  par  notre 
lodci  et,  en  peu  dlieures,  plusieurs  chevreuils  tombent  sous  no8 
coups, 

Los  habitans  do  Hie  ne  nous  voient  pas  d'un  bon  oetl  nous 
livrer  k  ces  exercices  cyn(5g^tiques;  enefFet,  euxaussi  chassent 
le  ehevreuil  mais  d'une  fa9on  fort  primitive.  Arm^sd*unelongne 
latte  do  bambou  et  d'un  couteau,  et  suivis  d'un  chien,  ils  tft- 
chent  de  surprcndre  Tanimal  au  ^ite,  de  Tassommer  ou  de  lui 
oiivrir  la  gorge.  Aussi  faut  il  recourir  k  un  argument  ad 
hominem  trfes  en  honneur  en  Chine  et  qui  a  toujours  grand  snc- 
ces  aupris  des  indifiines  de  ce  pays,  la  piastre,  pour  les  d^ider 
k  nous  servir  de  rabatteurs. 

Tout  en  chassant,  nous  sommes  arrivi^s  au  sommet  de  la  mon- 
ta<^ne;  k  nos  pieds  les  versans  ferment  une  sorte  de  valine 
en  entonnoir,  valMe  profonde  toute  parsem^e  de  tombeaux 
ct  de  nionumens  fun^raires.  I.es  parois  en  sent  tapiss^a, 
aussi  bien  que  le  fonds,  de  tombes  ^tag^s.  Les  unes,  dent 
les  iiabitans  sont  sans  nul  doute  des  gens  de  la  classe  ordinairoy 
cons'stcnt  en  une  simple  dalle  et  un  Ifl^  pef  ou  eolonne  oil 
sont  gniv(^s  les  noms  et  pr(^noms  du  d^funt  et  le  nom  de  la 
(lynustio  sous  laqm*Ile  il  a  v6cu;  les  autres,  appartenant  k  des 
gens  d'une  classe  8U|)6rieure,  itdes  fonctionnairea  ais^,  se  oom« 
posent  d'une  sorte  d'autel  oji  se  lisent  les  noms  et  titres  da 
drfunt,  et  d'une  ou  plusieurs  basses  enceintes  circulaires;  quel* 
ques  unes  de  cos  derniferes  tfont  k  plusieurs  Stages.  Presqne 
toules  sont  on  ruincs:  la  main  impitoyable  du  temps  a  pass^ 
par  Ik,  Lc  sol  est  jonchc  do  debris  de  colonnes  comm<5mora- 
tives,  de  balustrades  renvers(5es,  de  murs  d^molis.  L'^tat  dans 
le(juel  8ont  ccs  tombes  est  la  preuve  mfime  de  leur  antiquity ; 
les  families  auxquclles  elles  ont  appartenu  n'ont  plus  aujour*- 
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hui  (le  roprc'sontana  ot  perscnne  ne  vient  pins  accoroplir  les 
sacrifices  nsii(»l3  ni  entrctenir  cos  deniiferes  domeuros. 

A  l'cxtrornlt<5  do  la  vallee,  la  oil  elle  so  r6tr^cit  ot  est  domi* 
nco  imni(^diatcmont  par  la  cote  k  pic  do  la  montagne,  existe  im 
potit  toinplo  ombrag(5  par  qnelques  arbres.  Dans  la  grande 
sallo  dii  mil  ion  aont  deux  ou  troia  statues  bonddhiqaes  min^ 
par  Ic  temps.  Nous  y  faisons  la  rencontre  d'un  vieux  gardien 
qui,  sans  ctre  efFraye  le  moins  du  mondo  par  notre  attirail 
^ucrrier,  nous  otfre,  scion  les  rites,  la  pipe  h  eau,  lo  tabac  et 
la  tassc  do  tli^  classiquos.  Remarquons  k  ce  propos  que  les 
europcens,  surtout  quand  ils  peuvent  s'exprimer  en  chinoiSf 
Font  g(?ncralement  bien  re^us  par  les  paysans  et  gens  de  la 
cam])agne  ccrtainement  moins  hostilcs  aux  etrangers  que 
Thabitant  dos  villes.  Le  vrai  chinois  des  champs,  toutignare  et 
hirsute  qu'il  soit,  n'en  est  pas  moins  plus  poli  et  de  commerce 
plus  facile  quo  les  citadins  aoi-disant  civilisds.  Notons  aussi 
quo  par  in  i  ces  derniers,  co  sont  ceux  qui  ont  eu  dos  rapports 
eonstans  avec  d(?s  europcens,  ou  qui  ont  vccu  avec  eux,  qui  sont 
lea  plus  insolena  et  lea  ])lns  canailles. 

En  parcourant  les  cotoaux,  nous  nous  trouvons  tout  d'un 
coup,  au  d(5tour  d*un  chcmin,  en  face  d'un  enfant  de  neuf  k  dix 
ans  qui,  a  notre  vue,  se  met  a  pousser  des  oris  k  pleurer  k  chau- 
des  larmes  ot  k  trembler  com  me  une  fouillo.  II  voit  snns 
douto  des  eurojM^ens  pour  la  ])remi6ro  fois  et  les  armes  dont 
nous  sommes  munis  ne  sont  pas  taites  pour  le  rassurer;  peut- 
ctre  nifime  nous  prend-il  pour  lo  celfebro  Md-tft-fou,  le  croque- 
mitaine  chinois.  Nous  teutons  de  le  calmer  k  Taide  de  quel- 
ques  safi&jues,  mais  tout  est  inutile;  un  passant  qui  Fa  pris 
dans  SOS  bras  nous  fait  s»gne  de  nous  eloigner. 

Nous  gravissons  lo  M6-li  foung;  au  sommet  existe  un  petit 
temple  ornc  de  quelques  statuettes  dordes;  les  paysans  dea 
environs  y  viennent  faire  brdler  des  lAtonnets  d'encens  et  ac- 
complir  les  c(5r^monies  cxigees  par  Tinexorablo  rite*  Une 
jeune  fillo  de  vingt  k  vingt  cinq  ans  (on  no  pent  jamais  dire 
exactcment  TAgo  des  femmcs  chinoiscs)  est  la  sculo  gardicnne 
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du  temple.  Elle  est  aussJ  fort  efFra3'ee  de  notre  apparition  et 
c'est  k  peine  si  les  fe  nia  go,  ne  craignez  rieul  de  notre  lodd 
parviennent  k  la  rassurer  un  pen. 

Du  liaut  de  ce  pic  on  jouit  d'une  belle  vne  sur  le  lac,  les 
ilots  et  les  rivages  lointains  ou  se  dressent  les  montagnes  qne 
nous  avons  visitdes  ces  jours  derniers*  Derriferenous  s'aper^oit 
rile  entiire  avec  ses  villages  ^pars,  ses  anses,  ses  collines  cou- 
vertes  de  pins  et  de  d<5bris  de  torabeaux.  Sur  le  chemin  qui 
so  (leroule  lo  long  des  hauteurs,  de  bonnes  paysannes  et  des 
petits  gar^ons  joufflus,  tout  endimanch^s,  et  charg<5s  de  pa- 
qncts  de  lingots  do  papier  argentc5,  se  rendent  au  temple  pour 
y  faire  une  ceri^monie  en  memoirede  parens  defunts. 

L'ile  do  Toung-Toung-t'ing  est  notre  demiire  c5tape  et 
marque  la  fin  do  notre  voyage;  il  nous  faut  au  plus  vito 
rentrer  a  Changliai  et  nous  replonger  dans  lo  tourbillon  des 
affaires.  Aprfes  une  nuit  passee  dans  Tile,  nous  sortons  de 
I'unse  le  lendemain  matin  au  jour,  hissons  la  voile  et  traver- 
sons  k  nouveau  le  grand  lac.  Seulement,  cette  fois  les  ondesen 
sont  apais^es  et  le  vent  souffle  legferement.  Nous  reprenons 
le  meme  canal,  passons  M6-cl6,  puis,  k  une  hcure  et  demie  de 
1^,  le  village  de  Ouang-doung  oil  Ton  pout  voir  un  joli  pontde 
trois  arches  surmonte  d'un  elegant  kiosque  rectangulaire. 
Aprfes  deux  heures  de  navigation  k  la  cordelle  (le  vent  ne  nous 
etant  pas  favorable),  nous  atteignons  le  faubourg  de  Si-meun, 
porte  de  I'ouest  de  Sou-tchoou.  Le  soir,  nous  couchona  sous 
les  murs  de  K'oun-chan,  ayant  fait  halte  en  route  pour  tirer 
quelques  faisans  le  long  des  canaux.  Le  lendemain  nous  des- 
condons  tout  le  Vou-soung-kiang  et,  pouss^s  par  un  vent  far 
vorable,  arrivons  k  Changhai  k  la  tomb^e  de  la  nuit. 
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SOME    NOTES   OF   A   TRIP   TO   COREA,    IN 
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G.  JAMES  MORRISON,  Esq. 


In  placing  the  following  paper  before  the  Society  I  hope  it 
will  be  understood  that  it  is  only  intended  to  be  of  a  superfi- 
cial character.  In  first  visiting  a  strange  country  one  sees 
many  new  things,  but  one  is  sure  to  make  egregious  mistake, 
if  he  generalizes  too  quickly  and  on  insufficient  bases,  and  I 
would  rather  have  the  paper  characterized  as  incomplete  than 
as  incorrect 

I  left  Shanghai  on  the  morning  of  Smiday  the  8th  July,  and 
after  a  rather  stormy  passage  the  Ferrier  Islands  were  sighted 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  10th. 

These  islands  are  at  what  may  be  called  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Jenchuan,  inasmuch  as  after  passing  them  the  course 
lies  among  islands  all  the  way  up  to  the  anchorage.  Passing 
the  Ferriers  at  about  10  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  Roze  Island  at 
about  6  p.m.  The  official  name  of  the  port  is  Jenchoaa 
which  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  place  of  atiy  importance,  bat 
the  spot  where  the  Custom  House  has  been  temporarily  located 
and  where  it  is  purposed  to  make  the  foreign  settlements,  is 
called  Chi-mul-poo  and  the  port  is  usually  spoken  of  by  that 
name.  In  front  of  Chi-mul-poo  there  is  an  island  called  by 
the  French  Roze  Island,  immediately  to  the  west  of  which 
there  is  good  anchorage  for  a  large  number  of  vessels.  The 
scenery  between  tlio  Ferriers  and  Roze  Island  is  very  pleas* 
ing  when  the  water  is  high,  but  at  low  tide  the  vast  extents  of 
mud  flats  detract  much  from  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
There  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  28  feet  at  spring  tides  at  Chi- 
mul-poo,    and   at   low   water   there  is  a  foresho^  of  mud 
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about  two-tliinls  of  a  mile  in  widtli.  In  some  of  the  l^avs  in 
tlie  nci^libf)ur!io()(l  tlie  extent  ot'fore>hore  is  very  much  greater. 
The  Custom  House  hus  been  |)hiccd  close  to  a  small  bluff 
which  projects  some  dislance  into  the  bay,  and  here  it  lias 
been  j)ossible  to  const  met  a  small  jetty  of  reasonable  It-ngth 
renehiui^  (h)\vn  to  low  water.  At  |)resent  the  vessels  lie  about 
half  a  n»ilo  to  a  niil(;  south-west  of  Roze  Island,  and  against 
the  tide  it  sometimes  takes  an  hour  f»»r  a  boat  lo  reach  one 
finm  (?lii-mu!-|.oo.  The  charge  for  a  boat  to  a  steamer  and 
back  is  iioiu  $[  uj)wards,  but  as  trade  increases  this  cliarge 
will  no  doubt  be  much  (liminishe«l. 

On  a  briirht  dav  and  at  hiiih  tide  the  xiaw  of  tlie  islands 
from  ()hi-mul-|)o()  is  very  j/i('iures(|ue;  the  view  of  the  main- 
hind  fiom  tlic  sea  is  not  so  pleasing, — still  it  comjmres  very 
favorablv  with  (^liefoo  or  anv  of  the  places  which  residents  in 

i  tt  I 

JSlianghai  have  o|)j)oit unities  of  visiting  during  a  short  holi- 
day, and  tliei'c  is  Q\ovy  r<as<rti  (o  Iiojk.'  that  some  day  a  very 
delightful  watering  place  may  exist  on  swno  point  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Corea. 

Chi-mul-poo  can  har  lly  as  yet  Ik*  culled  a  model  settlemi^nt, 
but  it  may  possiblv  have  a  irreat  i'uture  in  store. 

Immediatelv  to  the  south  of  the  knoll  or  bluff  above-men- 
tion(jd  lies  the  Japanese  settlement.  Hero  the  Jiipanese  h«ve 
built  a  considerable  number  of  woodt^i  ."shivnties,  and  offer  for 
sale  a  njost  keteroirt  m  ous  niass  of  connnodit  ies.  Tliov  seem  to 
have  settled  dowii  dcterinined  to  cast  in  tlieir  lot  with  the 
j)laoe,  and  it  may  only  be  a  fi^w  years  before  some  of  these 
men  who  are  at  present  owners  of  a  shaiity  and  a  few  dol- 
lars' worth  of  stor(\s  will  be  w(^*ilthy  storekeepers.  The  groiifc 
ditliculty  to  !»»  encountered  is  the  absence  of  the  trading  class, 
who  could  exc^hange  connnoditles  with  the  foreign  importer. 
I  feel  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  dllliculty  does  not  arise 
from  the  inability  of  the  eouniry  lo  furlH*^h  exports,  but  from 
the  absence  of  a  (rlass  which  hitherto  has  not  been  required, 
and  which  the  usual  law  of  su])ply  and  demaiid  will  soon  CiJl 
into  existence. 
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Among  the  Japanese  storekeepers  there  are  I  believe  now 
one  or  two  Europeans,  but  there  were  none  when  I  was  at 
Chi-miil-poo. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Japanese  settlement  lies 
the  foreign  settlement — for  foreigners  other  than  Japanese.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  the  choice  of  a  site  has  been  a  happy 
one.  The  ground  is  low  and  must  be  raised  with  disinte- 
grated granite,  a  process  which  is  generally  considered  very 
unhealthy;  but  putting  aside  this,  which  after  all  is  but  a 
temporary  difficulty  which  will  disappear  after  the  settlement 
is  all  raised,  nothing  can  ever  improve  the  two-thirds  of  a  mile 
of  mud  foreshore  at  low  water.  Even  if  after  30  or  40  years 
the  place  became  rich  enough  to  reclaim  all  this,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  result  would  not  be  to  throw  out  another  mud 
flat  in  fi'ont. 

There  were  no  houses  on  this  settlement  when  I  was  there, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  of  the  location  of  the 
settlement  may  be  reconsidered.  The  anchorage  is  undoubt- 
edly very  good,  and  if  the  settlement  must  be  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, either  Roze  Island  or  the  land  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  Custom  House  knoll  would  be  preferable  to  the 
present  place.  As  all  the  goods  would  be  taken  into  the  country 
in  boats  by  the  Seoul  river,  there  is  very  little  objection  to  the 
settlement  being  on  an  island,  particularly  when  the  distance 
to  the  mainland  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards. 

The  Euro])ean  portion  of  the  population  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  customs  staff.  The  Commissioner,  Mr.  Stri- 
l)ling,  is  an  old  and  valued  member  of  this  Society,  whose 
hospitjdity  to  strangers  in  that  country  will  astonish  no  one 
wlio  knows  him  hero.  His  lesidence  is  situated  rather  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  settlement,  and  most  of  the  staflF  live  in 
the  adjoining  house;  but  ere  long  (that  is  as  soon  as  the  re- 
ceipts begin  to  flow  in)  it  is  intended  to  build  houses  better 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  place. 

On  landing  at  Chi-mul-poo  I  found  that  I  could  ride  to  the 
capital,  but  my  baggage  would  have  to  be  earned  by  bulls. 
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The  idea  of  veritable  bulls  being  used  as  beasts  of  burden  was 
new  to  ine,  but  it  apjKjjirs  th:it  when  hard-worked  they  are 
very  (juiot,  and  I  soon  got  accustomed  to  seeing  them  toil 
alon**-  under  enormous  loads.  A  few  cows  are  used  for  the 
same  ])nrj>oso,  but  their  number  is  very  limited  compared 
with  the  number  of  bulls.  (It  may  be  remarked  here  that  all 
the  male  catllo  as  well  as  the  horses  are  entire,  the  process  of 
castnition  not  being  ]>ractiscd  in  Coroa  except  in  tlie  case  of 
eunuchs  required  for  the  palace). 

The  breed  of  cattle  is  remarkably  handsome,  but  the  cows 
do  not  seem  to  ixive  nnmh  milk. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stripling  I  was  provided  with 
a  first-rate  i)ony,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  journey  to  the  c:ipital 
was  rathor  tiresome.  The  country,  though  somewhat  pretty, 
is  on  the  whole  unlntorestinjnr.  Xhe  soil  consists  of  disintoirrat- 
cd  granite  and  other  rocks,  and  conso(pieutly  there  are  many 
largo  barren  patches  to  be  seen  in  every  direction,  some  of  the 
hills  being  absolutely  bare. 

As  usuul  when  travellin^r  in  such  countries  with  some  of 
the  attendants  on  foot,  it  was  necessary  to  go  at  a  walk,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  starting  from  Chi-mul-poo  at  10 
a.m.  on  Wednesday  the  11th,  we  did  not  reach  our  resting 
l)lace  at  the  capital  till  7.30  p.m., — the  distunce  being  about 
25  or  2G  miles. 

The  (!!apital  of  Corea — Ilan-vnng  or  Seoul  as  it  is  called 
on  maps,  Seoul  as  it  is  generally  known  by  Coreans  and  by 
foreigners,  and  llwang-ih  eng  as  it  is  usually  called  by  Uie 
Chinese — is  a  large  but  not  very  densely  poj)ulated  city. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  large  and  somewhat 
handsome  gateways.  The  main  roads  are  very  wide,  some- 
what after  the  character  of  the  roads  in  Peking,  but  being 
composed  of  disintegrated  granite  they  dry  very  quickly 
after  rain,  and  are  much  cleaner  than  the  roads  in  the 
Chinese  capital.  The  smaller  sheets  are  filthy.  They  have 
side  ditches  into  which  is  thrown  all  the  refuse  from  tlio 
houses,  and  the  smell    is   almost   unbearable.     The   palaces 
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and  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  fine  compared  with  the 
general  run  of  house  in  the  country,  but  compared  with  the 
public  buildhigs  of  Western  countries,  or  of  those  of  Eastern 
countries  which  retain  buildings  erected  in  the  days  of  their 
prosperity,  they  are  very  inferior. 

The  shops  are  very  poor,  many  if  not  most  of  them  being 
mat  sheds  erected  in  the  main  streets,  but  they  are  good 
enough  for  the  wares  exposed  for  sale.  The  natives  display 
some  ingenuity  in  ornamenting  their  pipe  stems  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  but  a  vi- 
sitor wishing  to  bring  away  some  memento  of  his  trip  may 
walk  about  a  long  time  before  he  finds  any  tiling  worth  car- 
rying away  which  is  at  the  same  time  characteristic  and  pretty. 

At  Seoul  I  was  most  hosjutably  entertained  by  Mr.  P.  G. 
von  Mollendorff,  a  member  of  the  Corcan  Foreign  Office  and 
Chief  of  the  Customs.  The  house  in  which  he  lives  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Seoul.  It  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  princes, 
who  was  murdered  in  it  at  the^meute  in  1882.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  murder  having  taken  place,  none  of  the  native 
officials  cared  to  live  in  the  house,  and  thus  it  was  available 
when  a  residence  was  required  for  Mr.  von  Mollendorff. 
There  is  a  large  enclosure  with  several  detached  buildings. 

The  Coreans  are  in  the  habit  of  removing  their  shoes  on  en- 
tering a  house,  and  the  floors  of  the  better  houses  are  polished 
or  covered  with  strong  oiled  paper.  The  roofs  are  low,  and 
the  doors  being  made  to  suit  the  small  proportions  of  the  Co- 
reans, are  in  many  cases  very  trying  to  the  skulls  of  foreign 
visitors. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Seoul  I  received  permission 
to  make  a  trij)  into  the  interior.  One  of  my  greatest  difficulties 
was  an  interpreter;  I  found  to  my  horror  that  no  one  could  be 
found  who  could  speak  Corean  and  English,  and  I  feared  my 
intercourse  would  bo  confined  to  what  could  filter  through  my 
boy,  whose  knowledge  of  English  was  of  the  most  limited 
character,  and  a  Corean  who  spoke  Chinese;  but  I  soon  found 
that  though  my  Chinese  is  of  the  feeblest,  it  was  exactly  the 
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8amo  dialect  as  that  of  my  interpreter,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  journoy  we  got  on  capitally. 

I\Iy  party  consisted  of  myself,  an  interpreter,  a  boy,  and  a 
coolie,  all  mounted  on  ponies, three  |)onies  carrying  bajigage,  and 
H  chair  and  two  chair  coolies.  The  greater  [)art  of  the  time  I 
travelled  in  company  witli  a  Corean  official,  and  tlms  was  per- 
nn'tted  to  Iodize  al  the  Yamens  in  the  various  cities  which  I  visit- 
ed.  This  official  had  a  servant  who  rode  a  pack  pony,  while  he 
liimself  had  a  chair  with  four  bearers.  The  speed  at  which  such 
a  party  can  travel  does  not  exceed  3^  miles  per  hour,  so  that 
a  30  miles  journey  takes  nine  hours  besides  the  time  lost  in 
stop])H<]^es,  say  two  hours  per  day.  Thus  starting  at  6-30  and 
travelling  30  miles  one  may  expect  to  arrive  at  his  destina- 
tion at  about  t3.30  p.m. 

My  pony  was  only  about  ten  hands,  and  I  feared  he  would 
not  bo  ai)le  to  carry  me,  but  he  stood  the  journey  remarkably 
well,  only  requiring  a  little  care  when  the  day's  distance  was 
exceptionally  long.  The  chair  was  taken  in  case  the  pony 
should  give  out,  and  I  tried  it  once  to  see  how  I  liked  it.  Like 
other  Corean  chairs  it  had  no  seat,  so  that  one  had  to  sit  cross- 
legged,  and  ten  minutes  was  enough  for  mo. 

Every  Corean  who  rides  has  a  man  to  lead  his  pony.  The 
saddles  of  the  officials  are  so  high  that  one  wonders  how 
the  rider  manages  to  keep  his  balance.  The  lower  classes 
when  riding  have  generally  a  certain  amount  of  baggage, 
on  top  of  which  they  sit.  The  servant  of  the  official  in  whose 
company  I  travelled  rode  a  China  pony,  and  the  baggage  was 
so  arranged  as  to  give  a  level  surface  right  across  the  two 
bundles  and  the  ])ony*s  back.  On  top  of  this  was  laid  a  car- 
pet, and  there  the  servant  squatted,  sitting  cross-legged,  and 
smoking  and  fanning  himself  all  day,  while  a  mafoo  led  the 
pony.  The  Coreans  exhibit  considerable  ingenuity  in  packing 
their  own  baggage  on  the  pack  pcmies,  but  foreign  baggage  bothers 
them  a  good  deal,  and  even  such  a  thing  as  a  bundle  made  up 
in  a  different  way  from  what  they  are  accustomed  to,  seems 
to  present  difficulties,  though  square  boxes,  large  boots,  jars  of 
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oil,  (leer's  horns,  and  all  sorts  orincongrnous  articles  to  wliicli  tlioy 
are  accustomed,  seem  to  fittogetlier  like  the  parts  of  a  dissected 
niap.  My  portmanteau,  if  I  did  not  watch  it,  was  sure  to  bo  placed 
so  that  any  rain  wouM  run  into  it;  and  on  one  oewision  my  bod, 
which  was  wrapj>ed  up  in  a  waterproof  sheet,  was  ])laced  so  that 
when  opened  after  some  three  hours'  heavy  rain  the  sheet  was 
lialf  full  of  water,  and  I  could  not  use  my  bed  for  three  niglits, 
while  onou«:;h  rain  had  got  in  at  one  end  of  my  portmanteau 
to  wet  about  two  inches  of  every  article  in  it*  My  baggage 
S4istained  a  little  damage  on  another  occasion  in  fording  a 
river  wliich  turned  out  to  be  a  little  deeper  than  was  expected, 
but  luckily  at  the  worst  ford  which  I  crossed  I  was  with- 
out I.ia;j:gago,  as  I  was  making  only  a  daj^'s  excursion  from  a 
village  where  I  was  staying.  At  the  last  mentioned  ford  the 
water  took  the  men  nearly  nj)  to  the  arm  pits.  There  was  a 
village  close  by  where  the  inhabitants  were  expected  to  supply 
men  to  carry  travellei's  across  the  stream.  'J'he  stream  runs 
with  considerable  velocity  when  in  flood,  and  it  is  hardly  safe 
for  one  man  to  cross  it  jJona  I  was  taken  across  on  a  chair, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  men;  the  officials,  interpreters, 
it'-.,  were  carried  in  the  same  way;  while  the  attendants  and 
all  the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail  tliat  fasten  on  to  a  travelling  party 
strijpod,  placed  their  clothes  on  their  head.s,  and  forded  the 
stream  two  (^r  three  in  company.  Some  ]X)nies  swam  by 
theniselves,  others  were  held  by  a  halter.  I  passed  this  same 
ford  a  week  later  with  ba£:£raffe,  but  the  water  was  then  low 
and  there  was  no  trouble.  Getting  one's  baggage  wet  is  one 
of  the  greatest  annoyances  in  travelling,  and  I  could  not  bear 
ha\inor  niv  sleepinfj  room  heated  to  dry  it,  as  I  had  had  one 
night's  exj)erience  of  that  and  ju'cferred  damp  clothes. 

In  a  short  visit  one  has  hardly  time  to  form  any  definite 
ideas  regarding  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  but 
certjiin   jjcculiarities  are  sure  to  be  brought  prominently  to 


one's  Uiotici*. 


'Y\w   WvA    ni'-lit   after  I   Irft   Seoul    I    \H)[   into   a   n\iserjil)lo 
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inn,  ft]]'!  ui'U'.y  Ijavin*.'  M)ino  dinner  sat  down  on  my  bed  to 
\vrit(.'  a  fcfsv  in.tos.  Tlif  }i'.\sht  srM  mod  oppressively  hot  but  I 
wiw  no  ln.'lp  for  it,  so  Imd  my  mosquito  net  put  up;  but  in 
liK'Idn"^  it  r.nd'  r  my  L(..i,  I  iound  tin*  floor  so  hot  as  almost  to 
hnin  my  liMil.  r)n  fMKjijii ini^  I  found  that  all  proper  sleep- 
in;;  njoiii-  had  i'lvo  |)lnc«'>  nndur  iliern  to  warm  them  in  winter, 
};ut  in  llii*  poorer  ^Iiis-  of  hoii<os,  lor  tlie  sake  of  economy,  this 
lioatin''"  was  (Imho  1>v  tlic  klidirjn  firo.  A^^  the  thermometer  dur- 
iii<r  ilio  d'lv  Isad  I/Oi-ii  over  80'^,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  be 
c«n>kiMl  at  ni;;!it,  ho  dLrl:ir<d  niy  iirtontitm  of  sleeping  in  the 
stable.  A I  iaM,  liowcvf-r,  a  r«>om  was  found  hi  a  house  about 
a  (p-ar^.T  <jf  a  inllo  tui  vJioro  the  fin;  had  been  out  for  some 
hour-,  and  I  m:'!M:;i't!  t'l  -"t  llirou^h  tho  night  there,  though 
tlui  li'.'at  and  tin;  iu  •'■€!.«  al!->\vc.l  Uio  Utile  rest.  Subsequently 
in  llir;  lM-:t<-r  plufM.-fi  I  t<iok  ctiro  1o  give  ordcvs  not  to  light  the 
sfo\o  uiid«T  my  room,  hut  I  found  that  the  native  officials 
s(.m(;(inius  ha'l  thelr.s  li^lilcd  \n  wet  weather, in  spite  of  the 
li'"fit. 

When  trav'-llin.^  hy  ni;iht  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  proper 
J. ass  from  the  oirujlals.  With  ihis  one  has  a  right  to  demand 
i(jreii('S  and  Liuidesat  each  \  illa<je.  Sometimcjs  the  people  object, 
an<l  «>c(asiun:dly  it  results  in  u  Unht.  It  so  happened  that  on 
\\n-  only  two  (leeasi  )ns  wlioii  I  trave'lled  all  *^\dit  I  was  not  in 
company  witli  any  oflicial,  and  although  1  oixlered  all  the 
torches  to  be  j.aid  for  and  all  the  guides  to  have  a  small 
]>re>cnl,  I  don't  feel  sun;  that  tiio  money  always  went  to  the 
right  jiorsoii.  On  one  occasion  at  u  lonely  hamlet  the  people 
were  very  wiotli  at  being  turned  out  at  one  o'clock,  and  declared 
they  had  no  torclu^s;  however,  after  a  little  bit  of  a  free 
light  and  a  fruitless  search  in  one  or  two  houses,  the  at- 
ten<lants  broke'  into  one  rat  hoi'  better-looking  house  and  soon 
aj)poared  with  a  large  bundle  of  torches.  Proceedings  of  this 
sort  are  to  bo  di"i)recated,  but  at  the  moiiient  I  was  passing  on 
over  an  nniuter(?>ting  bit  of  coiuitry  to  reach  a  city  I  wanted 
to  see  bel'nrc  th"  a.rrival  oCrlie  sl<?amer,  and  as  I  had  liad  no- 
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thing  to  eat  since  tiffin,  and  my  boy  nothing  to  eat  since  early 
breakfast  at  five  o'clock,  we  were  too  anxious  to  get  torches 
to  be  over  particular  as  to  the  action  of  our  attendant  guards, 
who  after  all  were  only  acting  according  to  usual  custom. 

Some  of  the  torches  consist  of  bundles  of  straw,  but  the  best 
are  branches  of  Scotch  fir  dried  and  partially  split.  On  a 
dark  night  when  the  atmosphere  was  dear,  our  party  of  half 
a  dozen  ponies  with  their  mafoos,  and  six  or  eight  attendants 
with  large  torches  looked  quite  picturesque.  The  route  I  fol- 
lowed fn)m  the  time  of  landing  at  Chi-nml-|)oo  till  I  embarked 
was  Chi-mul-poo  to  Seoul,  thence  to  a  point  some  30  miles 
beyond  Kin-ching,  thence  by  a  somewhat  different  route  back 
to  the  capital,  thence  to  Chio-ha^  and  tlience  by  an  entirely 
different  route  to  Chi-mul-poo,  a  distance  altogether  of  about 
350  miles.  During  my  stay  in  the  capital  I  had  seen  very 
few  women;  that  is  to  say,  most  of  those  I  had  seen  had  their 
faces  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Subsequently  when 
travelling  in  the  country  I  saw  many.  These  were  so  ugly 
that  at  first  I  thought  the  pretty  ones  must  all  take  great  care 
to  conceal  their  charms,  but  afler  having  caught  sight  of  a 
few  whom  I  managed  to  see  before  they  had  time  to  wake  up, 
I  got  fair  proof  that  the  uglier  the  women  were  the  more  they 
tried  to  hide  themselves.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  view  of  the 
case  by  the  fact  that  the  only  decent  specimens  of  feminine 
humanity  which  I  met  with  made  no  attempt  at  conoeaimont, 
and  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  women  knew 
how  hideous  they  were,  and  for  the  credit  of  their  country 
they  hid  tliemselves  from  strangers  as  much  as  possible. 

The  attempts  at  hiding  occasionally  gave  rise  to  amusing 
manoeuvres.  On  one  occasion  I  came  suddenly  on  a  woman 
who  had  just  crossed  a  river.  The  bank  at  which  she  had 
arrived  offered  no  means  of  shelter,  while  the  other  bank  was 
wooded.  Though  the  river  was  100  yards  broad  and  tolera- 
bly swifl,  she  at  once  turned  and  recrosscd  it,  and  as  the 
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\\iit«-'r  canjo  ;i  lon^   wjiy  aiov*'  lif r  kucos  tlir  proceeding  wxs 
ii(»t  oni!  \vl;i(:!i  iii(j<l<  ^ty  wduM  luivr  sn^pcstcil  to  a  Euro|H.*an. 

Tin^  <ln:.ss  of  tin;  WMiiu'U  cnnsists  of  loose  trousers  covercil 
l.v  :i  skirt.  >nnn,'\vli:il  hiri;' r  tliiiii  tluit  worn  hv  Milk  wonion  in 
Loinlon.  TIk'  >kirt  or  [•fiticnjit  hu>  n  very  \]\*^]\  waist.  The 
hliouM<'rs  .'iii'l  arms  aiv  (•<jvi"h.m1  hy  a  very  i»liort  jacket  with 
l(.n«»"  >lrrvt«s.  'I'li(?  ifi'kct  is  so  slun  t  that  it  is  littlo  more  thiin 
a  cullnr,  ami  I  <rvvi(ji  if  aii(I  ili«*  .skirt  there  is  a  hici(I  interval 
of  iiv(»  or  '^ix  ineii(>  iljiuULih  whieli  the  hrea^ts  protrude  or 
^I'lUM'ally  li:iMir.  K\in  when  the  Ijieo  is  carefully  concealed, 
tin;  woun'M  think  nothini;  of  exj>nsiii^  this  |)art  (»f  their  persons, 
and  il'  the  cloak  omt  the  fac<*  covers  this  also,  it  is  only  as  u 
hccondarv  alTair. 

Tlie  (Inv-^soi'tho  men  i<  fno  well  known  by  residents  in  S hanii- 
liai  to  n'niiin' mm  li  des('rii)t:on :  irousers  covered  by  a  h)ose 
robe  ^•.■nerally  of  [in«Mi,  and  a  s(«rt  of  long  scarf  of  blue  jranze, 
with  a  wl  l«-brininnMl  hat  of  blr.ek  horsehiir.  This  hat  is 
rathiM'  nn  clalM»rat(!  aOair;  lirst  then.'  is  !i  sort  of  fillet  which  en- 
circles the  head  and  i>  la.stcntMl  bv  strinifs  and  connected  with 
the  knot  of  hair,  wliich  all  Corcan  marrie.l  men  wear  on  the 
top  of  th(i  head.  On  top  of  this  a  sn\all  brindess  hat  fits. 
This  hat  is  worn  in-doors,  and  varies  in  >hapo  according  to 
th(j  raidi  of  the  oini'ial.  The  non-nilie'al  clas-4  wear  a  very 
plain  hat.  but  almost  :dl  havr  a  sliiiht  knob  nr  boss  in  frvmt  to 
n»ake  ro^m  for  a  j'•^v^•l,  which  is  otb^i  woin  attached  to  the 
fillet  above  mcntioih.'d.  This  brimh.'ss  hat  i-^  worn  in  the  house, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  non-nflicial  «  !ass  the  wi-b^-briniined  hat 
is  worn  over  it.  In  the  e:i<<»  of  !-.i-h  (.HiciaK  tlie  indoor  l-at  is 
of  too  cIabor:it«'  a  des(rrIj.|ion  lo  be  worn  nn<ler  the  other  hat, 
and  it  is  tlierelbre  replaced  by  a  pbiiner  one  b(  fore  the  out-of- 
doors  hat  is  put  on.  To  a  European  it  would  apjKiar  that  if 
it  wem  not  for  tin.'  honor  of  the  thinti"  a  mini  woidd  be  as  widl 
off  without  a  hat  as  with  it,  because  beini^  composed  of  very 
of»en  horse-hair  ^an/.e  it  nnist  ofVer  very  little  protection  from 
the  sun  or  wind.     The  unmarried  men  dt>  not  tic  up  the  hair 
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ill  a  kiKit,  liut  })art  it  in  tlio  ('Ciitro  and  plait  tlio'"eiuLs  into  a 
(juoiio  at  the  back.  Many  of  t hum  have  a  f];ioat  deal  of  hair,  and 
when  H  trav  eller  first  >ees  tlieni  fcrononillv  in  a  boat  at.some  h'ttle 
(li>tance)  \\o  almost  invariably  sn|)j)Oses  them  to  be  women. 

In  some  respects  one  ti'avels  in  Corea  withjinueh  more 
Comfort  than  in  China.  Althonirh  a  foreimier  is  much  more 
of  a  enriosity  thon?  than  in  the  latter  country,  ho  is  much  less 
pe>tered  by  in([nis*tive  crowds.  In  tliose  parts  of  China  where 
a  foreigiur  is  nearly  nnknown,  the  crowds  of  rough  natives 
are  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  and  discomfoii:,  even  where 
they  have  no  wish  to  do  any  harm.  In  Corea  there  are  not 
so  nuuiy  laroe  cities  where  roughs  abound,  and  besides 
this  the  pc()j)le  are  much  more  gentle  in  their  ways,  and 
though  anxious  to  see  seem  equally  anxious  not  to  annoy. 
'I'ho  acconnnodation,  exce[)t  in  the  Yamens,  is  simply  filthy. 
Kven  there,  althouo^h  there  is  a  show  of  cleanliness,  as  exem- 
]»litied  by  the  men  taking  olT  their  shoes  and  by  papering  the 
floor,  there  is  an  amount  of  insect  life  perfectly  aj)palling  to  a 
European,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  any  intending  travel- 
ler to  pi'ovide  himself  with  a  picul  of  Keating's  insect  destroy- 
ing powder. 

The  food  which  one  can  obtain  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
in  China:  rice,  chickens,  e^gs,  vegetables  of  various  sorts, 
Imlian  corn,  beef,  dried  ii^h,  and  I  presume  in  some  localities 
fresh  fish.  T\n\  general  drink  of  the  peoi)le  seemed  to  be  cold 
water.  This  is  accounted  for  bv  the  mamiificent  streams  of 
water,  as  clear  as  crystal,  wh'ch  are  met  with  all  through  the 
country.  i\)olsfive  or  six  feet  deep  are  perfectly  transparent, 
and  oven  when  the  rivers  are  in  flood  after  heavy  rains  only 
tilt?  slightest  possible  trace  of  turbidity  is  discoverable.  This 
description  does  n()t  aj»ply  to  the  tidal  portions  of  the  Seoul 
liiver.  After  [)assing  Ma  poo  (near  Seoul)  this  river  runs 
through  a  great  deal  of  low-lying  alluvial  country,  and  tow- 
anh  its  mouth  becomes  muddy;  and  the  mud  from  this  and 
si?nilar  rivers  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  soft  slime  which 
Covers  the  forcshere  in  the  neighbouihooti  of  Jenchuan. 
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It  was  with  diilirulty  tluit  I  oonld  ho  persuaded  that  tlio 
Corean  rivers  in  th(j  district  which  1  vi>it('d  contained  no  fisii, 
but  sucli  I  found  to  he  tnilv  the  caso,  and  it  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  tliat  at  certain  seasons  they  an^  nearly  dry. 

Before  passing  from  tlie  (h'ink  c]  nest  ion,  I  may  mention  that 
the  Coreans  seem  to  he  \\\\\v\\  more  ajlvaneotl  in  the  matter  of 
the  use  of  sjjlrituons  li(juors  than  tlii'lr  neighbours  the  Chinesa 
Their  ordinary  spirit  is  I  think  a  gooti  deal  stronger  than 
the  ordinar}'^  (  hinese  samshoo,  and  either  from  this  causo  or 
from  their  imhihin;j;  in  hir<:er  quantities,  numerous  drunken 
men  may  he  seen  reclin<r(»r  Iyin<r  about  the  streets.  That  this 
is  duo  entirely  to  the  sj)int  and  not  to  any  special  inhabih'ty  to 
carry  it  is  rendered  quite  certain  by  a  series  of  most  careful 
experiments  with  Scotch  whiskey. 

As  one  travels  into  the  interior  of  Corea,  though  the  for- 
mation of  the  country  cannot  be  said  to  be  materially  changed, 
the  scenery  and  the  <jceneral  a[)pearanco  of  vt^getation  gradu- 
ally improves.  Towards  the  coast  the  rock  is  near  the  surface 
and  is  barely  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  poor  soil.  In- 
land, though  the  rocks  still  belong  to  the  very  old  formation, 
there  is  a  covering  of  rich  black  mould.  The  fiehls  are  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated;  one  sees  rice,  millet  (Kao-Hang), 
small  millet  (Siao-mi),  beans,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley, 
cotton,  jute,  flax,  tobacco,  and  numerous  other  crops.  The 
hills  in  many  places  are  cultivate  1  to  the  summit;  in  other 
places  they  are  covered  with  woods.  As  far  as  I  went  I  saw 
no  forests,  but  at  the  furthest  point  which  I  reached  some 
larrfe  trees  were  to  be  found  in  the  woods. 

For  some  distance  inland  tlio  bottoms  of  the  valleys  were 
level  plains  from  which  the  hills  rose  abruptly  on  either  side, 
and  through  which  ran  a  winding  stream,  clearly  indicating 
that  the  valleys  had  been  filled  up  by  material  hroujrht  down 
by  the  streams  from  the  higher  districts,  and  that  little  of  the 
material  was  derived  from  the  hills  at  the  side.  It  seemed 
hard  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  of  (he  extraordinary  clear- 
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Tiess  of  the  water,  but  most  of  the  detritus  consists  of  clean 
sind,  and  a  eonsiderahle  (luantity  of  that  can  be  rolled  along 
tlie  bed  of  a  river  without  makin<j  it  in  the  least  turbid.  Af- 
ter getting  60  to  80  miles  inhmd,  I  found  the  character  of  the 
valleys  changed  entirely.  The  hills  no  longer  rose  abruptly 
from  level  plains,  but  from  the  bottom  of  the  hills  proper  there 
was  a  slope  more  or  loss  steep  reach  ing  down  to  the  stream^  which 
no  longer  seemed  free  to  wind  about  the  valley  at  its  pleasure, 
but  was  confined  to  one  bed.  After  this  country  wasi^eached, 
the  scenery  was  very  fine  indeed.  There  were  no  mountains 
to  be  seen,  but  there  were  numberless  very  high  hills,  and 
when  one  reached  the  summit  of  a  pass  and  could  get  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  surrounding  country,  he  felt  well  repaid 
for  all  the  discomforts  of  a  pretty  trying  journey. 

The  }><'0[)le  as  a  rule  seop.i  poor.  The  cities,  with  the  ex- 
ee|»tion  of  Seoul,  are  witliout  walls,  and  the  villages  are  col- 
h^ctions  of  miserable  huts.  In  one  city  which  I  visited, 
Chia-ho,  or  Chio-ha,  not  only  were  there  no  ponies  to  be  had, 
but  there  was  not  even  a  stable  to  be  found.  Notwithstandini;  ' 
this,  the  chief  magistrate  when  carried  in  a  chair  was  preceded 
by  trumpeters  and  men  with  gongs,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  band,  and  the  people  prostrated  themselves  before  him  with 
the  greatest  respect  In  every  city  which  I  visited  I  saw  the 
same  submission  to  the  officials. 

At  a  maglstratxj's  Yamen  at  night  apiece  of  music  is  played 
by  a  band.  This  music  which  lasts  fouror  fiveminutes  oouldnot 
be  mistaken  for  Chinese  nmsic;  but  further  than  saying  that 
it  has  a  character  of  its  own  I  am  unable  to  describe  it 

Like  China  the  country  is  cursed  with,  an  inordinate  num- 
ber of  officials,  and  expectant  officials.  There  being  no  road 
to  distinction  excei)t  through  office,  the  number  of  candidates 
is  necessarily  out  of  all  proportion  to  tlie  posts.  Many  of 
the  subordinate  expectant  officials  have  an  allowance  of  rico 
and  about  $2  a  month.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
to  be  wondi  lod  at  that  on  one  occasion  on  leavhig  a  place  I 
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was  toU  I  ovvfd  a  «lnllnr  for  some.  o;2:iis  and  a  few  other  little 
tliiii«;s  I  had  hmi^lit.  and  vvlu'u  1  paid  it  at  least  20  ro3j>ect- 
ahlo-lookint;  nn^n  sat  d«)\vn  on  thu  floor  and  went  into  an  ehi- 
horate  svstem  of  accounts  to  see  how  nnich  bolon«xed  to  each 
for  the  portion  he  had  proviiled.  These  men  seem  to  be  ab- 
solutely without  occupation,  and  aj)pcar  to  a  stranger  to  be  a 
useless,  huv  lot  of  h:in<xors-on  at  the  YumciU  If  any  man  can 
stand  sevtTal  years  of  sucli  a  life  and  still  preserve  some  oiier- 
gy  for  work  when  his  time  comes,  he  must  be  a  man  of  con- 
siderable sticn<;th  of  chanicter,  and  |>erhaps  well  worthy  of  the 
respect  wliich  is  shown  him. 

The  a^iricultural  classes  seem  to  a  great  extent  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants,  that  is  to  say  the}'  grow  crops  in  the  first 
place  for  their  own  use,  and  only  sell  the  balance.  One  camo 
upon  no  districts  wlu  re  aj)p:u*ently  the  people  grew  one  crop 
for  sale  and  lived  on  the  ])rocecds.  The  whole  family  works, 
when  necessarv,  in  ti»c  lields.  I  saw  women  on  many  occa- 
sions transi)lanting  rice,  a  sort  of  work  which  I  have  never  seen 
them  perform  in  China.  There  seems  to  be  an  utter  absence 
of  the  class  of  merchant.  'I'he  |)roduoor  seems  to  sell  his  sur- 
plus to  the  retail  di'aler,  and  there  are  jio  large  stocks  of  man- 
ufactured arlicirs  anvwhure.  I  was  informed  that  even  in 
the  matter  oi*  hats  it  was  dilHcult  io  find  one  ready  made: 
they  were  all  made  to  order. 

The  Coreans  make  use  of  verv  lew  mechanical  contrivances, 
but  I  noticed  one  for  hulling  rice  &imilar  to  the  ones  used  in 
Formosa  and  ether  jjarts  of  China,  It  can  only  be  used  in 
[jlaces  where  the  streams  have  a  considerable  fall,  and  is  un- 
suitable to  a  Hat  country.  A  long  beam  fixed  on  a  pivot  car- 
ries a  sort  of  cistern  at  one  end,  and  a  hammer  or  j>estlo  at 
the  other.  This  is  placed  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  and  water 
from  a  higher  portion  of  the  stream  is  brought  along  an  arti- 
ficial channel  and  made  to  discharge  into  the  cistern.  As 
soon  as  the  cistern  is  full,  it  weighsdown  that  end  of  the  beam — 
raising  the  jk'sIIo,  hut  in  doing  this  it   ]»ractical]y    upsets   the 
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cistern  and  allows  the  water  to  run  out  into  the  stream  below. 
When  the  cistern  is  emptied,  the  pestle  falls  with  great  force 
on  the  rice  which  is  placed  in  a  mortar.  This  action  brings 
the  cistern  again  under  the  spout  of  water,  and  the  process  is 
repeated.  The  cistern  holds  about  a  ton  of  water,  and  the 
machine  gives  about  four  strokes  per  minute. 

There  is  one  implement,  I  might  almost  say  one  agricultur- 
al machine,  in  use  in  Corea  which  deserves  some  notice,  viz: 
the  spade.  I  have  heard  of  an  egg  so  big  that  it  required  two 
hens  to  lay  it,  and  of  a  window  so  large  that  it  required  two 
people  to  see  out  of  it,  but  I  never  expected  to  see  in  Corea  a 
spade  so  large  that  it  required  five  men  to  use  it  The  spade  or 
shovel  consists  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  shod  with  iron,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  long  handle.  To  each  side  of  the  blade  of  the 
shovel  there  is  attached  a  rope,  and  in  the  larger  shovels  each 
of  these  ropes  is  split  into  two.  When  in  use  one  man  takes  the 
handle  of  the  shovel  to  direct  it,  but  apparently  does  little  in 
tlie  way  of  supplying  power,  which  is  furnished  by  the  four  men 
who  pull  the  ropes.  The  directing  man,  the  helmsman  so  .to 
speak,  inserts  the  point  of  the  shovel  in  the  stuff  to  be  nloved, 
the  rope  pullers  give  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  alto- 
gether, and,  if  the  ropes  do  not  break,  about  half  a  shovelful 
of  earth  is  detached  and  thrown  a  small  distance;  To  any  one 
who  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  find  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  for  the  greatest  number  this  invention 
would  appear  to  bo  of  the  highest  utility. 

There  is  I  believe  an  abundance  of  game  in  some  parts  of 
Corea,  but  there  was  very  little  to  be  seen  along  the  route 
that  I  travelled. 

I  saw  some  deers'  antlers,  and  the  skins  of  some  small  wild 
pigs,  but  I  saw  no  live  specimens,  and  only  one  pheasant  and 
a  few  cranes  and  any  number  of  paddy  birds.  I  was  told 
there  were  tigers  in  the  woods,  but  that  they  were  never  seen. 
Probably  there  used  to  be  tigers,  but  they  have  now  gone 
north  to  the  more  thinly  populated  districts. 
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Of  the  insect  life  (with  the  exception  of  the  domestic  para- 
site above  ulluded  to)  I  can  say  little,  but  one  could  not  &il 
to  remark  the  magnificent  butterflies,  some  gaily  colored  and 
others  jet  black,  with  wings  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
The  green  and  red  dragon  flies,  metallic  beetles  and  other  at- 
tractive insects  were  very  common.  Near  Seoul  there  are 
numerous  scizzor-grinders;  up-country  I  heard  scarcely  any, 
])ut  there  were  millions  of  wee- wees  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
are  unknown  south  of  Peking. 

The  measures  of  weight,  of  distance  and  of  value  are  appar- 
ently much  the  same  in  Corea  as  in  China,  though  it  is  really 
difficult  to  get  information  on  such  apparently  simple  matters. 
The  Coreans  had,  however,  the  picul,  the  catty,  and  the  tael  for 
weight,  and  their  li  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  third  of  an 
English  milo.  For  money  they  have  little  besides  cash  in  use, 
but  they  count  by  the  tael.  A  short  time  ago  silver  coins  of 
1,  2  and  3  mace  vjJuc  were  struck  or  rather  cast,  but  they 
have  been  recalled,  being  supposed  to  be  rather  too  high  in 
value,  and  likely  to  leave  the  country.  The  ordinary  cash  are 
about  the  size  of  Chinese  cash,  but  they  are  exchanged  at  the 
rate  of  750  cash  to  a  tael  or  525  to  a  dollar.^  This  makes 
them  equal  in  value  to  about  2  Shanghai  cash. 

The  exchange  does  not  vary,  but  this  of  course  arises  from 
the  fact  that  practically  all  transactions  are  in  cash,  and  when 
one  speaks  of  a  payment  of  100  taels  one  only  means  100 
bundles  of  750  cash  each.  When  business  begins  to  flourish, 
and  traders  begin  to  make  bargains  for  payment  in  silver,  ex- 
change must  vary  unless  the  system  of  a  standard  coin  and 
token  currency  can  bo  introduced,  which  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, though  the  attempt  would  probably  not  be  so  hopeless  as 
in  China.  At  present  the  tael  may  almost  be  taken  as  a  token 
for  750  cash,  and  the  large  cash  which  are  equal  to  5  small 
cash  invariably  pass  at  their  proportionate  value.     The  goner- 

1  A  few  months  after  this  was  written,  foreign  interconrse  had  raised  the 
rate  of  oxchanj^e  of  the  dollar  at  Chi-mul  poo  to  over  7uO  cash.     Q.  J.  M. 
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al  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  Corea  was  a  country 
of  great  capabilities,  but  the  primitive  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  absence  of  any  large  native  trade  place  great  obstacres 
in  the  way  of  a  rapid  opening-up  of  the  country. 

The  country  is  capable  of  producing  exports  of  many  kinds^ 
but  these  have  not  yet  been  produced  in  sufScient  quantities 
to  exchange  them  for  any  considerable  quantity  of  imports. 
It  is  impossible  to  produce  any  of  the  export  articles  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  for  several  years  while  an  export  trade  is 
being  worked  up,  a  small  amount  of  imports  must  be  doled 
out  to  them,  leaving  a  very  small  and  very  problematical  pro- 
fit to  the  foreign  merchants.  The  fact  that  the  countxy  was 
shut  up  inspired  most  exaggerated  ideas  regarding  the  enor- 
mous trade  that  was  sure  to  spring  up  immediately  it  was 
opened.  These  ideas  have  I  think  been  pretty  well  dissipated, 
but  believing  as  I  do  that  the  poverty  is  more  in  tihe  people 
than  in  the  country,  I  think  there  is  fair  reason  to  hope  that 
ere  many  years  are  past  the  open  ports  of  Corea  may  be  flour- 
ishinir  centres  of  trade. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

NOTES    ON    SOME    DIKES    AT   THE    MOUTH 
OF   THE    NANKOW    PASS. 

BY 

n.  B.  GUPPY,  M.B. 

SURGKON,    R.N. 

Whilst  rcmaininf]j  a  day  at  Nankow  during  an  excursion  to 
tlie  Great  Wall  in  November  1878, 1  came  upon  three  basaltic 
dikes  cuttiiicr  through  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  limestone 
beds;  they  were  lying  close  under  an  old  square  tower  which 
is   situnttd  on   the  north  side  of  the  small  stream  where  it 
pasvses  the  town.     They  })iorcc(l  the  limestone  beds  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike:  their  direction  therefore  corresponded 
with  the  dip,  being  S.S.E. — N.N.W;  (the  beds  of  liniestono 
of  the  district  are  inclined  to  the  S.S.E.  at  an  angle  varying 
from  40^  to  50°).     The  smallest  of  the  three  dikes,  which 
was  a  foot  in   width,  became   at  one  portion  of  its  course 
suddenly  contracted;  and  it  assumed  a  ra th. 3 r  tortuous  outline 
before  it  was  lost  to  view,  where  its  wiiltli  was  about  three 
inches.     The  dike  adjacent,  which  was  separated  by  about 
four  feet  of  nx  k,  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  across.     Next 
to  it  and  so[)aratcd  by  about  two  feet  of  rock  was  another 
dike — also  two  and  a  half  feet  wide.     The  extent  of  surface 
over  which  they  could  be  traced  I  roughly  placed  at  from  25 
to  30  yards.     The  want  of  correspondence  between  the  por- 
tions of  the  dikes  on  the  opjmsite  sides  of  a  little  hollow  between 
two  beds  of  liine.>tone  afforded  evidence  of  a  lateral  movement; 
which,  after  the  consolidation  of  the   intrusive  basalt,  frac- 
tured the  dikes  and  displaced  the  limestone  beds  along  the 
line  of  strike.     There  seemed  to  have  been  a  lateral  move- 
ment of  about  a  foot  in  the  case  of  the  two  left-hand  dikes 
(vide  diagram);  whilst  the  one  on  the  right  only  exhibited  about 
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half  a  foot  of  displacement  The  limestone  in  contact  with 
one  and  adjacent  to  the  basalt  did  not  display  those  well- 
marked  effects  of  the  proximity  of  an  igneons  rock  which  one 
might  have  anticipated.  A  tendency  to  become  more  fissile, 
and  the  formation  of  concentric  concretions  some  two  or  three 
inches  wide  which  projected  above  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  noticeable  signs  of '^  alteration." 
Such  are  a  few  notes  on  the  subject  of  these  dikes,  which 
deserve  a  careful  examination  from  any  one  who  may  interest 
himself  in  the  geology  of  this  region.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  **  Student's  Elements  of  Geology  ** 
describes  some  dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  near 
Palagonia  in  Sicily,  which,  as  shewn  in  a  ground- plan  in  his 
work  (page  532),  exhibit  evidence  of  lateral  movement  as  well 
as  of  tortuosity. 

H.M.S.  Lark^  Auckland,  N.Z. 

March  7th  1882. 
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DIAGRAM,    QROUND-PLAN,    &a 

Ground-ploM  of  three  batalHe  dikes  at  the  month  of  the  Naokow 

Pass  penetrating  the  limeatone-beda  at  rig^ 
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|j^  basalt,  cutting  across  the  ontcrop. 
^  Umestoru,  cropping  ont  at  Bnrfaoe. 
J  hollow,  separating  the  detached  portion*  of  the  dikea. 


ARTICLE  Vir. 
SAMSHU-BREWING    IN    NORTH    CHINA. 

BT 

H.  B.  GUPPY,  M.B. 

SUROKON,  R.N. 

Whilst  at  Tientsin  in  the  winter  1878-1879,  I  visited  two 
of  the  Samshu  breweries  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  and 
made  the  following  notes  on  the  mode'  of  preparation  of  this 
spirit 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  concerned  with  the  prodao- 
tion  of  the  fermenting-eloment  or  yeast  This  is  obtained  by 
grinding  down  a  quantity  of  oats  and  barley  or  some  other 
ceieals:  the  powder  is  then  moistened  and  shaped  into  briok- 
like  cakes,  and  is  kept  for  a  period  varying  between  six  and 
twelve  months  before  it  is  ready  for  use:  some  of  these  cakes, 
which  I  observed  stowed  away  like  bricks  in  the  comer  of  one 
of  the  buildings,  were  much  worm-eaten  and  partially  encrusted 
with  mould.  When  required  for  use  the  cakes  of  this 
fermenting-element  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is 
kept  dry  and  ready  at  hand.  This  powder  when  examined 
microscopically  is  shewn  to  be  composed  in  great  part  of  the 
starch-cells  of  either  barley  or  wheat,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  small  disconnected  bodies  which  exhibit  a  lively 
molecular  motion  when  moistened,  and  are  evidently  the  spore- 
cells  of  the  ferment-fungus. 

The  next  stage — that  of  fermentation — may  be  thus  des- 
cribed. In  a  building,  which  is  kept  cool  in  summer  and 
artificially  warm  in  winter,  a  number  of  large  earthen  jars 
are  buried  in  the  ground  with  their  mouths  on  a  level  with 
the  surface;  these  jars  are  filled  with  millet-grains  pre- 
viously mixed  with  about  five  catties  of  the  powdered  yeast- 
cake,   and   moistened   with   water;     when    filled,   each  jar 
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is  plastered  over  with  mud  and  covered  with  millet-refiise; 
and  there  it  is  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  ten  or 
eleven  days,  during  which  time  the  fermentation  is  in  active 
operation.  On  examining  with  the  microscope  a  small  portion 
of  millet  which  had  been  thus  fermenting  for  ten  days,  I 
found  it  composed  of  starch-cells  scattered  sparsely  about,  and 
of  an  abundance  of  smaller  yeast-cells  sometimes  disconnected 
and  at  other  times  developing  in  chains  or  rows. 

The  process  of  distillation  occupies  about  an  hour.  When 
the  fermented  millet  is  taken  out  from  the  jars,  it  is  placed  in 
a  large  wooden  vat  or  tub,  the  bottom  of  which  is  made  of  a 
kind  of  grating;  and  beneath  this  vat  is  placed  a  large  boiler 
of  water  which  is  heated  by  an  adjacent  furnace.  The  steam 
ascending  through  the  grating  and  passing  through  the 
fermented  millet  finally  comes  into  contact  with  a  cylinder  of 
cold  water;  it  is  there  condensed,  and  trickling  off  into  a 
little  gutter  finds  its  way  out  through  a  long  spout  in  a  clear 
stream  of  veritable  samshu.  After  the  process  is  completed, 
the  vat  is  emptied  of  the  millet,  which  is  subsequently  dried 
and  sold  as  fodder  for  ponies,  donkeys,  etc. 

**Kow-liang"  is,  I  believe,  the  name  of  samshu  thus  pre- 
pared from  millet.  The  spirit  to  which  these  notes  refer,  is 
that  which  is  in  common  use  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in 
Tientsin;  and  in  two  different  samples  which  I  examined  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  by  volume  varied  between  48  and  54 
per  cent.  I  was  informed  that  the  samshu  drunk  by  the 
higher  ranks  is  a  weaker  spirit,  and  is  only  prepared  on  the 
approach  of  the  warm  season. 

H.M.S.  Lark. 
Solomon  Islands,  April  13th  1883. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTES  ON  SZeCHUEN  AND  THE  YANGTSE 

VALLEY. 

BT 

AUCHIBALD  J.  LITTLE,  Esq. 
Bead  Srd  December  1883. 


Mr.  Little,  in  introdacing  his  papef»  rctnarked  ; 
tbut,  it  was  only  owing  to  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  their  energetic  President,  who  had 
exerted  himself  so  sncceAsfuUy  to  procure 
papers  for  the  meetings,  that  he  had  consented 
to  produce  before  the  members  his  notes  on  a 
subject  which  had  been  already  thoroughly 
treated  by  travellers  so  distinguished  as 
Blakiston,  Baber,  Bichthofen  and  Armand 
David.  H^  had  gone  over  no  new  ground  and 
bad  nothing  new  to  tell.  He  hoped  that  the 
relation  of  what  he  had  seen  would  prove 
interesting  and  lead  to  a  discussion  on  the 
points  raised  in  his  paper.  He  would  begin 
by  giving  a  general  outline  of  the  main  physical 
featnres  of  the  Yangtse  valley  and  conclude 
by  a  brief  account  of  his  journey  to  Chungking. 


The  Yangtse  River  which,  traversing  the  country  from 
West  to  East,  may  be  said  to  divide  the  Chinese  Empire  into 
two  nearly  equal  portions, — eight  provinces  being  situated  on 
its  left  bank  with  precisely  the  same  number  on  the  South ; 
two  only,  Ngan-hui  and  Kiang-su,  lying  partly  on  both  banks, 
— has  a  course  of  about  three  thousand  miles  in  length.  For 
two^thirds  of  this  distance  it  runs  through  a  mountain  land 
in  a  continuous  ravine,  the  valley  being  nowhere  wider  than  the 
actual  river  bed.  In  the  lower  portion  of  its  course,  which 
forms  the  remaining  third  of  the  distance,  the  valley  widens 
out  and  the  stream  flows  through  an  alluvial  plain,  following 
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generally  tho  .southern  boundary  of  its  valley  except  where  it 
forces  its  way  through  the  limestone  range  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  Kiangsc  and  Hupoh,  above  the  town  of  Klukiang, 
past  the  vertical  cliffs  called  Split  Hill  and  Cock's  Head  in  our 
English  charts,  until  it  emerges  into  its  delta  proper  near 
Kiang-yin,   1 10  miles  above  the  entrance  to  its  estuary  at 
Yangtso  cape.     Tho  stream  issues  from  the  mountains  at  the 
Icliung  gorge,  just  1,000  nautical  miles  from  its  mouth;  and 
some  50  miles  below  this  point  the.  boulders  and  gravel  of  the 
upper  river  disaj>pear  to  give  place  to  banks  of  soft  alluvium, 
die  outline  of  which  varies  every  scjison,  notwithstanding  the 
gigantic  embankments  with  which  it  is  sought  to  retain  the 
stream  in  its  channel.     These  begin  a  short  distance  above 
the  important  emporium  of  Shasze,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  plain  of  Hupeh,  83  miles  below  Ichang.     Here  we 
find  tho  river  at  the  time  of  its  summer  floods  running  with  a 
four  and  five  knot  current  at  a  level  of  15  or  20  feet  above 
that  of  tho  surrounding  country,  the  great  dyke  on  the  North 
bank  being  continuous  nearly  to  Hankow,  while  the  South 
bank  is  open  to  the  floods  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  a  vast 
inland  sea  is  then  formed,  which  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Tung-ting  lake  proper,  from  which  its  outline  is  andistui- 
guishable.    Tho  fall  of  the  bed  from  Hankow  downwards  must,  if 
Mr.  Baber's  observations  are  to  be  relied  on,  be  extremely  slight 
But  for  the  ac'curacy  for  which  that  model  traveller's  work  is 
undeniably   distinguished,  one  would  almost  be  inclined  to 
doubt  his  results.     A  comparison  of  three  years'  simultaneous 
barometrical  readings  at  Chungking  and  Sikawei  the  resum^ 
of  some  4,000   observations  given   in    Mr.    Baber's    work, 
exhibits  a  difference  in  level  between  the  two  places  of  only  630 
feet     This  altitude  is  correct  only  upon  assuming  the  two 
places  to  be  on  the  same  isobaric,  which  is  hardly  likely.     I 
think,  all  things  considered,  wo  may  safely  assume  the  normal 
mean  pressure  at  the  inland  station  to  be  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  greater  than  that  on  the  sea-coast,  in  which  case  the 
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"maximum  possible  addition  to  Mr,  Baber's  altitude  would  be 
100  feet  and  this  puts  the  height  of  Chungking  at  the  still 
comparatively  low  level   of  730  feet     Let  us  take  half  this 
difference  and  assume  the  level  to  be  680  feet     Now  as  tho 
average  rate  of  the  current  down  the  rapids  which,  large  and 
small,  obstruct  the  river  throughout  the  whole  distance  of 
400  nautical  n)iles  between  Chungking  and  Ichang,  is  not 
less  than  six  knots  the  estimate  of  Captain  Blakiston,  (another 
traveller  remarkable  for  his  assiduous  work,)  of  a  fall  of  14 
inches  to  the  mile  between  those  two  places,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered excessive.     This  would  give  a  total  of  467  feet  as  the 
fall  for  the  400  miles  between  Chungking  and  Ichang,  leaving 
213  feet  only  for  the  1,000  miles  between  Ichang  and  the  sea. 
It  will  b^  interesting,  now  that  an  efficient  Customs'  staff*  is 
cu£:a2ed  at  Ichancr  in  recordinrj  the  needful  observations  to 
test  this  datum  by  tlteir  results  when  published.     If  correci, 
it  would  show  that  Hankow  is  little  more  than  150  feet  above 
sea  level,  a  fact  not  generally  credited.     The  great  fall  in  the 
river  bed  is  as  is  only  natural,  in  tlv^  upper  half  of  its  course, 
where  the  stream  rushes,  as  an  uimavigable  mountain  toirent 
through    the   defiles  of  the   almost   im|)euetrable   ranges   of 
Western  Szcchuen  and  Thibet,  ainl  where  Mr.  Baber  esti- 
mates the  fall  at  no  less  than  six  feet  per  mile.     The  average 
speed  of  the,  by  comparison,  more  tranquil  lower  half  of  the 
river's  current,  say  from  Pingshan  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
1,600  miles  is  still,  as  Captain  Blakiston  points  out,  double 
that  of  the  Nile  and  Amazon  and  3  times  that  of  the  Ganges. 
The  volu  me  ofwatcr  brought  down  per  second  as  measured  by  the 
same  observer,  is  at  Ichang  in  June675,800  feet;  that  at  Hankow 
at  the  same  jx^riod  according  to  Dr.  Guppy  of  the"  Hornet,"  who 
utilised  his  stay  there  to  carry  out  an  elaborate  series  of  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  being  nearly  one  million  feet,  the  increase 
being  due  to  tho  influx  from  the  Tungting  Lake  and  from  the 
Han  river  tho  only  true  affluents  between  these  two  {Dointa. 
Compai'od  with  these  figures  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
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wator  discharrred  into  the  sea  by  the  old  famih'ar  Thames  is 
estimated  at  2,300  cubic  feet  j)er  second.  Reducing  the 
figures  ^ivon  by  Cai)tain  Blakiston  for  Icliang  in  June  to  the 
average  of  the  whole  year  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Guppy's  monthly 
observations  in  Hankow,  wc  find  the  discharge  at  the  fonner 
port  to  be  actually  560,000  feet  per  second  for  the  whole  year 
round  which  would  make  the  volume  of  water  at  Ichang, 
1,000  miles  from  the  sea,  just  244  times  that  of  the  Thames 
at  London. 

Th<3  fom})arison  of  the  sediment  annually  brought  down  by 
the  respective  rivers  at  those  two  |)oints  is  as  2,000,000  cubic 
foot  to  5,000,000,000  or  as  1  to  2,500.  Taking  the  drainage 
area  of  the  upper  Yangtse  at  500,000  square  miles  and  esti- 
mating the  sediment  discharged  as  above  both  Captain  Blakis- 
ton's  and  Dr.  Guppy's  figures  give  a  rate  of  subaerial  denu- 
dation for  the  whole  catchment  basin  of  about  one  foot  in 
3,000  yea  1*8.  This  consideration  becomes  important  when  we 
come  to  study  the  geological  formation  and  natural  aspect  of 
the  province  of  Szechuen  of  which  I  propose  to  give  a  brief 
outline  before  we  con(»ludo. 

It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  no  doubt  that  in  ancient  times 
the  Yangtse  River  upon  leaving  the  mountains  discharged  its 
waters  into  the  ocean  through  a  series  of  lakes  analogous,  in  a 
way,  to  the  manner  in  which  at  the  present  day  the  waters  of 
the  Saskatchewan  discharge  themselves  through  Lake  Winni- 
peg and  the  great  Canadian  Lakes  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
remains  of  these  lakes  are  still  visible  in  the  flooded  country 
which  extends  each  summer  many  miles  back  on  either  bank, 
the  whole  distance  from  a  little  below  Ichang  right  down  to 
Chinkiang, — a  length  of  800  miles.  When  we  see  that  each 
summer  nearly  half  an  inch  of  sediment  is  deposited  and  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country  raised  each  year  to  that  ex- 
tent, we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  two  facts:  one,  the  vast 
depth  of  the  original  lake  bottoms;  the  soil  set  free  by  the 
erosion  of  the  Szechuen   water- courses  to  a  level  of  many 
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hundred  feet  below  that  of  the  original  plain  has  failed  even 
now  entirely  to  fill  up  the  vast  cavities  once  occupied  by  these 
ancient  lakes:  the  other  striking  fact  is  the  very  recent  for- 
mation of  the  existing  landscape.  China,  in  fact,  the  oldest  ex- 
iiint  country  politically^  is  geographically  one  of  the  very  newe'it. 
A  few  years  more,  geologically  speaking,  and  these  basins  will 
be  entirely  filled  and  the  whole  of  the  sediment  brought  down 
will  be  available  for  promoting  the  advance  of  the  coast  sea- 
wards, an  arlvance  even  now  so  great  that  every  resident  of  a 
few  years  only  in  Shanghai  has  had  ocular  demonstration  of  it. 
I  think  then  we  may  assume  that  the  first  of  those  Great 
Lakes  extended  from  the  Western  Mountains,  formerly  known 
as  the  Y'lincT  or  Hills  of  the  Barbarians,  the  easternmost 
spurs  of  which  are  lost  near  the  village  of  Tungche  some 
30  miles  below  Ichang,  down  to  the  range  of  the  Wu-hsuch 
hills  which  occupy  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  or  two  thirds  of 
the  distance  between  Hunkow  and  Kiukiang,  and  through 
which  the  river  flows  with  a  rapid  current  in  a  confined  channel 
joining,  much  as  the  Detroit  river  connects  Lake  Michigan 
with  Lake  Ontario,  this  upper  lake  with  the  next  in  the 
series  of  small  lakes,  through  which  the  river  at  one  time 
discharged  into  the  ocean.  The  first  of  these  I  take  to  be 
represented  by  the  plain  North  of  Kiukiang  and  the  valley 
west  of  Niran-kinor.  Below  this  a<rain  we  have  the  small  plain, 
of  which  VVuhu  is  the  centre,  formino-  another  lakelet  and 
connected  with  the  I:iko  above  by  the  winding,  rock-infested  chan- 
nel which  flows  round  Hen  Point  and  athwart  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Ngan-hui.  The  Eastern  boundary  of  this  lake  would 
seem  to  be  the  hills  environincr  the  old  city  of  Taiping- 
fu.  We  then  come  to  Nankinir,  to  the  South  of  which  now 
stretches  a  large  alluvial  plain,  25  miles  across,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  is  still,  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  year, 
below  the  level  of  the  river  and  which  apparently  formerly 
conununicated  with  the  Tai-Hu  and  the  series  of  lakes  of 
lower  Kiangsu.     At  the  present  day  we  find  these  ancient 
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lakes  practically  filled  uj),  bcinrr  only  jnst  in  tiino  to  soe  tTio 
finislLn'::;  touches  l)eliig  given  by  the  annual  summer  flcKnlfi,  to 
the  hind  tliat  now  oe(»uj)ies  their  site.  Formerly  the  bulk  of 
the  sediment  was  arresttMl  in  these  lakes  ami  the  turn  of  the 
delta  had  not  thon  eomo.  At  that  time  doubtless  the  river  flowed 
through** the  Pillars"  which  were  then  close  to  its  month,  in  n 
coinparativoly  pellucid  stream,  an  hvpDthesis  whidi  is(»oiifirmed 
by  the  fossils  of  the  old  bcachos  foimd  in  the  neii^hbourhoorl. 
I  have  n:ysclf  at  rare  intervals  in  the  depth  of  a  dry  winter, 
noticed  clear  water  and  an  absence  of  current  atthi&  very  spot 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  8S  the  banks  become  thus  rapidly  raised,  in  a  short 
time  the  fl«)ods  will  cease  altogether,  natural  ad  this  result 
would  at  first  sight  seem  to  bo: — for,  the  bed  of  the  river 
must  be  rising  simultaneously  in  the  ratio  of  its  extension 
seawards,  and  thus  higher  and  higher  banks  are  constantly 
needed, 

Marco  Polo,  600  years  ago,  in  his  chapter  on  the  **  Grecst 
River  Kian'*^  says  **It  is  in  some  places  10  miles  wide,  in  others 
■  *  eight,  in  others  six,  and  it  is  more  than  100  days  journey  in 

*'  length  from  one  end  to  the  other It  seems  indeed  more 

**  like  a  sea  than  a  river." 

Now  if,  as  is  probable,  Marco  visited  the  river  during  die 
summer  floods,  fliis  is  no  exaggeration  and  it  is  curious  to 
find  Colonel  Yule  critisising  this  passage  as  exaggerated  and 
giving,  as  a  ])robable  explanation,  the  fact  that  Marco's 
expressions  about  the  river  were  perhaps  accompanied  by  a 
mental  reference  to  the  term  "Dalai"  The  sea,  which  the 
Mongols  appear  to  have  given  to  the  river. 

We  thus  ascend  by  a  series  of  wide  steps,  to  Ichang  a  total 
height  of  about  200  feet  Here,  wliere  the  river  issues  from 
the  mountains,  wo  continue  our  ascent  by  a  series  of  short 
steep  steps,  well  described  by  the  Chinese  as  Men-kaVh,  or 
thresholds,  and  over  each  of  which  flows  one  of  the  famous 
Yangtse  rapids — **eff  ray  antes  cataractes"  as  they  are  teraied 
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by  tlie  worthy  P^re  Amand  David;  but  at  the  same  time  rapids 
amenable  in  my  opinion  to  steam  power,  sliould  the  Chinese 
ever  take  the  matter  serioiislj^  in  hand  and  encourage  Western 
enterprise  in  that  direction.  These  steps  lead  us  by  way  of 
the  celebrated  gorges  through  the  limestone  ranges  which 
bound  Szechuen  on  the  East  and  divide  it  from  the  wide  plain 
of  Ilu-koang,  the  province  of  Broad  Lakes.  We  are  now  in 
the  Red  Basin  of  Richthofen  and  traverse  the  vast  modern 
sandstone  formation  of  Eastern  Szechuen  in  a  ravine  cut  down 
1,000  feet  or  more  below  its  surface.  Here  owing  to  the 
softer  nature  of  the  rock  the  ra[)ids  are  less  violent,  altliough 
Btill  of  almost  continuous  occurrence  and  we  have  always  a 
Herce  current  to  contend  against.  These  conditions  prevail 
until,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  Kin-sha-kiang  we  meet  with  a 
torrent  flowing  through  inaccessible  gorges  and  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Min  river  which,  by  the  Chinese,  is  regarded  as 
the  true  Kiang  or  main-stream,  we  ascend  to  the  unique  plateau 
of  Cheng-tu.  This  plateau  is  our  next  step  upwards  from  Chung- 
king and  is  just  1 ,000  feet  above  the  level  of  that  city.  Beyond  this 
plain,  famous  for  its  fertility  and  elaborate  system  of  irrigation 
and  which  runs  in  a  N.  W.  and  S.E.  direction  90  miles  in  length 
by  40  in  width,  the  mountains  on  the  West,  (the  nearest  conspi- 
cuous peak  of  whicli  is  the  famous  O-shan)  rise  rapidly  to  a 
height  of  1 2,000  feet  and  upwards,  and  form  the  Eastern  bulwarks 
t)f  the  great  Thibetan  plateau  beyond.  This  alluvial  plain  of 
Chen<r-tu  throu(di  which  now  flows  a  not-*.vork  of  clear  streams 
with  gravelly  bods,  was  also  once  a  lake  whose  basin  was  gra- 
dually filled  with  the  boulders  and  coarser  detritus  from  these 
Western  mountains.  Below  that,  possibly  in  tertiary  times,  we 
have  tlio  evidence  of  the  sea  that  formerly  occupied  the  now  rug- 
:ied  country  of  Eastern  Szechuen  and  in  which  the  coal  measures 
kvith  the  superincumbent  sandstones  of  which  the  surface  is  now 
3omposed,  were  deposited.  At  a  subse<inent  period,  as  the  land 
'ose,  the  surface  of  the  former  sea-bed  must  have  gradually 
become  exposed  to  denudation  and  then  the  channels  of  the 
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presoiifc  rivers  began  to  be  cut  out;  aid  if  as  seems  probable,  a 
(lain  then  existed  on  the  Eastern  border  of  this  sea,  it  had  not 
b.3011  broken  throuo;h  nor  luid  the  tjorges,  throut^h  which  the 
water  subsequently  escaped  seawards,  then  been  opened. 
Throut^h  and  across  this  sandstone  phiin,  run  a  succession  of 
))arallel  rauijes  of  limestone  mountains,  all  trending  more  or 
less  in  a  N.  and  S.  directi(m  and  rising  to  a  height  of  2,000 
to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  forming  the  ** cross  ranges" 
through  which  the  Yaimtse  and  its  aflluents  now  break  their 
way  in  a  series  of  magnificent  gorges.  The  intervening 
plateaus,  originally  level,  except  where  tilted  nj)  against  the 
steep  flanks  of  those  ancient  ranges,  have  since  been  worn 
away  by  erosion  into  a  fantastically  rugged  Iind$c»[>ey 
renn'uding  one  of  the  j/icturesque  scenery  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  but  on  a  grander  scale.  Every  stream,  large  and 
small,  has  cut  its  way  down  and  flows  in  a  steep  ravine, 
ascending  which,  except  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
*' cross  ranges"  a  small  stretch  of  comparatively  level  ground 
is  readied  until  the  next  ravine  is  uiet  with.  Hence  the  land 
roads  are  mainly  a  succession  of  asceudinix  and  descendintr 
stone  staircases,  up  and  down  which,  the  sturdy  little  Kueichow 
ponies,  to  the  manncjr  born,  scamper  with  astonishing  noncha- 
lance. It  is  in  spots  where  these  sandstone  clifts  overhang 
the  stream  that  we  find  the  square,  port-hole  looking,  entran- 
ces of  the  ancient  cavcwlwollers  described  by  Mr.  Babcr  an<l 
s})oken  of  by  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  province  as 
Mantze.  Coal  underlies  the  whole  formation  and  is  exposed 
at  the  surface  in  the  gorges  of  the  Yangtse  and  its  affluents 
whore  these  cut  through  the  cross  ranges.  It  is  largely 
mined,  coul  forun'ng  the  staple  fuel  of  the  country;  the  junks 
of  the  uj)per  waters  all  have  their  brick  chinniey  and  at  meal 
times  when  vomiting  the  soft-coal  smoke  have  the  appearance 
of  antediluvian  steamers. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Yangtse,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  great  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the  South-eastern 
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corner  of  tlie  Thibetan  plateau,  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Salween 
and  the  Mekong,  is  that,  whereas  all  four,  in  the  early  part  of 
their  courses  flow  close  together  in  parallel  valleys  runninji; 
North  and  South,  the  three  latter  alone  continue  to  follow 
the  prevailing  lay  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  retain  a  South*^ 
ward  course.     On  the  other  hand  the  Yancrtse,  or  Kin-sha- 
kiang  as  it  is  here  designated,  after  accompanying  its  neigh- 
Lours  down   through   nearly    ten   degrees  of  latitude^  ujion 
reaching  the  vicinity  of  Talifu  in  Yunnan,  recurves  suddenly 
northwards,  abandons  its  associates  and  strikes  out  a  course 
of  its  own  athwart  the  rows  of  mountain  barriers  which  fail 
to  turn  it  aside  from  its  steady  progress  to  the  Eastern  sen. 
Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  course  being  thus  mainly  in 
a  direction  transverse  to  the  axes  of  the  ranges  traversed  by  it|  we 
find  its  channel  down  to  its  emergence  in  the  plains  of  Hupeh  to 
be  a  series  of  zigzags,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  reaches 
rnnr.ing  at  right  angles,  alternately  S.  W.  and  N.  E.   and 
N.  W.  and  S.  E.     In  the  former  it  runs  in  comparatively 
open    ravines   parallel   to  the  radial  axes  of  the  mountains 
enclosing  it.     In  the  latter  it  breaks  through  them  by  the 
nnmnificent"ckfts  of  the  orortres.     The  strata  in  these  are  for 
the  most  part  horizontal  or  only  slightly  inclined  audit  would 
dapear  that  they  are  natural  splits  in  the  rocks  and  not  gorges 
gradually  formed  by  erosion  like  that  below  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara.    In  some  of  the  gorges,  and  these  spots  naturally  afford 
the  most  striking  views,  the  split  takes  a  sharp  rectangnlar 
tmn  such  as  is  only  likely  to  occur  in  horizontal  strata  with 
ve  It  leal  cleavage,  the  absence  of  more  extended  denudation 
being  vltv  wonderful  and,  to  mo,  inexplicable. 

In  the  outlying  spurs  which  extend  Eastwards  from  the 
Icha;ig  gorge  we  find  sandstone  and  coarse  conglomerate,  the 
latter  predominating,  isolated  ranges  composed  almost  entirely 
of  conglomerate  rising  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet  and  upwards. 
South -East  of  Ichang  up  the  Itu  river,  a  small  affluent  taking* 
its  rise  in  llonaii,  which  enters  the  right  bank  32  miles  belovr 
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Jchano;  in  a  country  not  yot  explored  by  the  geologist,  coppef 
lias  boon  found;  and  a  native  mining  engineer  in  the  pay  of 
Mr.  Tong-king-sing  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in 
atrempting  to  open  up  mines  of  that  metal.     Extensive  iron 
mines  are  worked  bv  the  natives  aloncr  the  river's  course  bet* 
ween  Wu-shan  and  Wun-hsien,  a  distance  of  100  miles.     The 
iron  is  brought  down  in  the  minute  bars  affected  by  the  native 
trade,  by   numerous  small  aliluents  on  the  left  bank,  at  and 
between  these  two  })lacos.     Tlie  sandstones  of  Szeehuen  are 
birg(}ly  im})rognatc(l  with  iron  the  washings  from  which  give 
tho  red  colour  to  the  sumnu?r   flooils.      There  seems   little 
d(»ui)t  that    these   floods    which   culminate  each  summer   in 
the    Ilankow    plain,    are    maiidy  attributable  to    the    spring 
rains,  the  snow  from  the  mountains  of  the  Thibetan  frontier 
yielding   only    a  limited   contribution.     On  the  other    hand 
these   mountains    undoubtedly   furnish    the  golden    sands   of 
which  a  fresh  layer  is  dfj)Osited  each  summer  in  the  river's 
bed.     Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  upper  Yangtse, 
down  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tungting  lake,  in  winter  when 
the  sand  and  boulder  fl-.its  are  laid  bare,  gold  washing  is  stea- 
dily carried  on  and  a  journey  up  the  river  immediately  before 
the  spring  rise  exhibits  the<(^  flats  connected  into  stretches  of 
mounds,  having  the  appearance  of  a  native  graveyard;  this  is 
due  to  the  nfuse  heaj)s  of  the  few  cradles  employed  which  are 
mo\ed  from   spot  to  spot  and  gradually  traverse  the  whole 
bank.     The  oarniiiij[s  arc  small  but  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the 
country   people  to  em|)Ioy   their   winter  leisure  at  this  work. 
Their  e:irnings,  jis  I  gathered  from  numerous  enquiries  on  the 
spot,  seldom  exceed  20  cents  per  day  ])er  man,  but  the  steady 
supply  would  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  rich  matrix 
beyond.     Immediately  below  Kuei-chow-fu  or  Kuei-kuan^  the 
famous  Likin  station  situated  at  the  head  of  the  big  gorges, 
salt-wells  are  in  full  swing  throughout  the  winter,  from  the 
time  the  large  boulder-bank,  through  which  the  borings  are 
made,  is  exposed  in  December  until  it  is  again  covered  in  May. 
The  briiie  is  hoisted  to  the  surface  aud  evaporated,  by  the  aid 
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of  coal,  on  the  spot.  Having  only  been  able  to  make  a  flying 
visit  last  spring,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  stopping  to  make  an 
examination  of  this  nor  of  many  other  interesting  spots.  I 
])ro|K>.se  merely  to  give  you  a  rapid  outline  of  my  journey  with 
a  slight  notice  of  the  aspect  of  the  country  I  traversed.  At 
the  time  of  my  departure  from  Hankow  last  February  the 
river  was  at  its  lowest  and  the  Kiang-tung^  the  steamer  by 
which  communication  is  maintained  with  Ichang,  had  ceased 
to  run,  there  being  little  njore  than  four  feet  of  water  in  the 
channel  which  meanders  through  the  extensive  sandflats  at 
Sunday  Island  and  Salamis  Point,  the  native  name  for  the 
spot  being  Tien-hsing-chow.  Until  I  arrived  in  Hankow,  I 
had  no  idea  that  the  river  was  unnavigable  for  stea- 
mers in  winter  anrl,  misled  by  the  standing  advertisement 
(»f  the  "Cliina  Merchants"  Company  in  the  North^Cliina 
J)ai/y  Neivs  attached  to  the  departure  notice  of  each  Hankow 
steamer — **t:«king  through  cargo  for  Ichang"  1  arrived  at 
Hankow  in  the  expectation  of  proceeding  by  steam.  I,  how- 
ever, found  myself  de[)endent  upon  native  means  of  transport 
and  upoji  enquiry  found  that  at  that  time,  February,  junks 
often  occupied  five  and  six  weeks  in  the  ascent,  having  to 
wait  for  a  fair  wind  to  take  them  through  each  of  the  many 
winding  reaches  which  meandor  through  the  Ilupeh  plain. 
But  only  heavv  o-oods  take  this  route.  A  short  cut  across  the 
lakes  to  the  North  of  the  river,  which  extend  from  the  banks 
oF  the  Han  to  above  Shasze,  is  used  for  all  light  traffic  This 
route  begins  in  a  creek,  the  mouth  of  which  is  situated  at  a 
place  called  Kin-kou,  7  nn'les  above  Hankow,  and  ends  in  a 
canal,  the  head  of  which  abuts  against  the  great  dyke  upon 
whicii  the  emporium  of  Shasze  is  built,  thus  necessitating  a 
short  portage  for  all  goods  destined  for  Ichang  or  higher  up. 
The  creek  by  which  the  lakes  are  entered,  and  which  I  call 
a  creek  adrised/f/^  although  it  is  known  to  the  natives  of  the 
place  as  the  **Chang-ho"  or  "Long  River,*'  is  one  of  those 
peculiar  channels  which  exists  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
lower  division  of  the  Yangtse  valley  and  which  communicate 
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with  tlie  ex-«tin;T  limited  remains  of  the  ancient  lakes  of  which 
1  just  now  s|K)ke.  Their  i)eculiarity  consists  in  the  fact  of 
tlieir  being  etiluents  in  sninmer  and  jifflnents  in  winter.  At 
one  season  they  drain  off"  the  surplus  water  which  they  have 
conveyed  i)iland  in  the  other;  taking  the  sand-laden  water  up 
and  returning  it  pure.  The  Yangtse  being  now  at  its  lowest, 
we  found  the  wat^r  running  out  tlirough  a  narrow  channel 
between  high  mud -banks  in  a.  six-knot  torrent  and  we  tracked 
up  with  tliree  men  in  the  small  flat-bottomed  boat  I  had  hired 
for  the  trip,  with  great  difficulty.  It  took  us  a  week  to  crawl 
up  this  desolate  stream  whose  length  I  estimatetl  at  60  or  70 
miles,  the  current  higher  up  slackening  to  a  more  manageable 
speed.  At  its  source  in  the  lakes,  however,  there  was  a  sharp 
overflow,  of  beautiful  bright  clear  water  which  we  surmounted 
not  without  some  trouble  and  delay.  Another  week  was 
nj)ent  in  traversing  the  lakes,  which  consist  of  a  string  of 
sliallow  lagoons,  from  2  to  10  miles  across,  connected  together 
by  enibanked  channels,  on  and  behind  which  the  wretched 
looking  towns  and  villages  of  this  poverty-stricken  province 
are  built.  The  current  in  these  canals  was  at  times  favoura- 
ble, though  generally  adverse,  making  the  hydrography  of  the 
district  a  puzzle  which  it  would  require  some  study  thoroughly 
to  unravel.  In  one  place  we  passed  from  a  lake  into  a  canal 
by  a  breach  in  the  embankment,  through  which  rushed  a  tor- 
rent of  water  which  necessitated  our  hiring  20  extra  coolies 
to  pull  UK  through.  The  lakes  were  entirely  covered  with  the 
Chiaopai,  a  jointed  waterplant,  with  edible  celery-like  roots: 
the  dead  leaves  and  stalks  covering  the  surface  in  a  tangled 
mass  and  contributing  another  shfide  of  brownish  yellow  to 
the  dull  monotone  of  the  mud-coloured  landscape.  Th« 
presence  of  this  water  plant  enables  the  lakes  to  be  navigated 
in  safety  during  the  winter  gales  by  the  smallest  craft,  as  no 
sea  can  get  up.  The  channels  r«'>diate  through  the  weeds  like 
roads  drawn  by  a  ruler  across  the  map.  Millions  of  water- 
fowl have  here  their  winter  home,  different  sectious  of  the  lak» 
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country  beinor  parcelled  out  among  the  fowlers  who  make  a 
business  of  netting  tliera :  these  men  pay  a  fixed  tax  for  the 
privilege  and  ai^e  very  jealous  of  a  foreign  sportsman.  The 
fortnigiit  I  passed  in  this  boat  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  year; 
rain  and  snow-storms  were  almost  continuous  and  the  hills  on  the 
North- West,  whence,  I  was  informed  by  the  natives,  the  excessive 
water-supply  was  derived,  were  nowhere  visible.  The  lakes 
were  all  above  their  normal  level,  the  reclaimed  portions  at 
t\  <Mr  edixes  and  aloui;  the  banks  of  the  canals  which  are  culti- 
vated  with  paddy,  being  all  submerged.  This  state  of  things 
had  existed  two  years  during  which  time  no  crops  had  been 
reaped  and  the  misery  of  the  residue  of  population  left  in  the 
Country  and  the  consequent  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Hupeh 
pejisantry,  may  be  imagined.  Nenring  Shasze  the  country 
assumes  a  more  civilised  aspect,  the  last  six  miles  of  the  jour- 
ney being  through  cultivated  fields  and  the  grave-mounds, 
which  cover  such  an  extensive  surface  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  all  Chinese  cities.  Arriving  at  Shasze,  and  mooring  at  the 
iH'ad  of  the  canal,  the  |K)pulation,  largely  composed  of  Uuuaii 
jrt^oi)!e,  fully  maintained  their  reputation  of**  barbarian-compel- 
ling braves ''  by  saluting  me  with  the  too-customary  brickbat, 
a  supply  of  which  obnoxious  article  seems  always  ready  to 
hand  in  such  places.  I  had  to  retreat  for  the  night  to  a  se- 
questered sjKit  lower  down  the  canal,  leaving  my  native  com- 
panion to  charier  a  boat  on  the  Yangtse  side  of  the  embank- 
ment, for  the  continuation  of  my  voyage  to  Chung-king.  I 
may  here  mention  that  I  paid  $Q  for  the  hire  of  my  boat  with 
tliree  men  from  Hankow  to  Shasze  and  ^16  for  that  from 
Shasze  to  Chung- king;  the  distance  in  the  one  case  being 
about  200  miles  and  in  the  latter  500.  The  distance  by  the 
windings  of  the  river  from  Ilankow  to  Shasze  is,  according  to 
the  admiralty  chart,  287  knots.  Shasze  is  the  natural  meet- 
ing-point of  the  navigations  of  the  Ui)per  and  Lower  Rivers 
and  it  has  thus  become  the  transit  station  and  great  inland 
shipping  emporium  for  the  interchange  of  Western  produce 
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or  '*CIiucn-ho'*  i.a  poods  from  Szechuen,  with  tlie  cotton, 
piece-goods  and  sea  products  of  the  plain  and  coast.  In 
tills  re8{)ect  its  rise  and  situation  are  analogous  to  tliat  of 
ITankow  at  the  terminus  of  tho  Han  navigation  and  like 
tliat  mart,  it  is  built,  as  its  name  implies,  on  a  sand-bank  sur- 
rounded by  water  and  «t  times  entirely  submerged  in  it  The 
nnruliness  of  the  Shasze  po]  ml  at  ion  is  due  to  the  floating 
nature  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  absence  of  any  high  official 
autliority,  the  nearest  walled  town  being  the  prefectural  city 
of  Kin-chow  wIiotc  the  Taotai  resides:  this  city  is  mtuated  a 
few  miles  higher  up  and  about  a  mile  inland  and  is  not  visible 
from  the  river,  its  walls  and  roofs  being  below  the  level  of  the 
huge  embankment.  All  along  the  face  of  the  town  thi» 
embankment  which,  at  tlie  time  of  my  visit,  towered  some 
fifty  feet  above  the  water,  is  handsomely  faced  with  stone,  not 
unlike  the  somewhat  similarly  situated  British  concession  at 
Hankow.  The  Chinese  speak  of  Shasze  as  the  •'Chfin,'* 
Hankow  the  '*K'ow'*  and  Shnnghai  the  '*Hsien'*  par  excel- 
lence, of  the  Empire.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  o|)ening  of  this  port  to  foreign  trade,  in 
lieu  of  Ichang,  would  have  been  productive  of  far  better 
results,  although  possibly,  with  steamers  running  through 
Szechuen,  a  contingency  probably  conttMnplated  by  tho  ad- 
vocates of  Ichang,  (but  who,  I  am  convinced,  cannot  have 
visited  the  ])laco  themselves)  a  transfer  of  the  trade  to  the 
latter  depot  may,  in  time,  be  eflTcetod.  At  present,  that 
any  transhipments  of  downward  [)roduee  at  all  are  made 
in  Ichang  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  half  duties,  under  the 
transit-jwiss  system,  being  payable  at  the  Ichang  customs. 
Ichang  itself  is  a  pattern  specimen  of  tlie  dirt  decay  and 
misery  of  almost  every  inland  town  (always  excepting  those  in 
Szechuen)  to  which  the  revivifying  influence  of  foreign 
contact,  direct  or  indirect,  is  wanting.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Chinese  authorities,  by  the  real  opening  up  of  the  rich  country 
beyond,  will    do    their    best    to    encourage    such    revival. 
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Notwithstanding  that  tlie  port  has  been  opened  six  years,  no 
merchant  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  settle  there, 
though  there  are  rumours  of  more  than  one  e£Fbrt  being  about 
to  be  made  in  that  direction.  Thus  far^  the  foreign  commu- 
nity of  Ichang  comprises  only  the  Customs'  staff,  the  inevi- 
table missionaiy  and  about  the  tenth  part  of  a  Consul  wha 
lias  an  office  here  which  he  periodically  visits  but  who  in  view 
of  the  barrenness  of  the  field,  is  considerately  allowed  to  have 
his  home  in  Hankow.  Shasze  is  one  of  the  Yangtze  stages, 
soealled,  and  the  shipment  and  delivery  of  goods  by  steamers 
is  [>ermitted  there  under  tlie  new  Customs  regulations  promul- 
gated in  1877,  for  that  object.  But  so  many  difficulties  are 
connected  with  the  working  of  these  regulations  that  as  yet 
the  China  Merchants  Co.  has  found  it  impossible  to  avail  of 
the  privilege. 

Tiie  distance  from  Shasze  to  Ichang  is  83  naatical  miles 
which,  favoured  by  the  usual  up-river  breeze,  it  took  us  a  little 
over  three  days  to  accomplish.  On  the  morning  of  the  second 
day,  I  first  noticed  boulders  covering  the  sand-flats  and  thia 
evidence  of  our  approach  to  the  mountains  pat  me  in  high 
spirits  after  the  long  monotony  of  the  dreary  mod  flats  I  had 
hitherto  been  traversing.  Above  this  the  river  qniddy 
chanocd  its  character  and  from  a  huge  ditch  with  perpendic* 
ular  walls  of  crumbling  mud  became  transformed  into  the 
semblance  of  what  we  usually  understand  by  a  river  in  Eu- 
rope;— a  clear  blue  stream  with  clean  gravelly  banks  alon^; 
which  one  could  walk  with  comfort  and  pleasure,  'with  high  - 
ground  in  the  near  distance.  The  dejected  looking  hamlt-ts 
of  mud  and  wattle,  temporary  erections  which  have  to  be  re- 
moved each  summer,  with  no  vestige  of  vegetation  near  them 
and  which  are  the  sole  signs  of  human  activity  visible  to  a 
traveller  on  the  river  in  winter,  gave  place  to  substantial  vil- 
lages embowered  in  groves  of  willow  and  fruit-trees,  the^ 
latter  bursting  into  blossom.  The  winter  wheat  which^  lower 
down,  was  only  just  appearing  above  the  ground,  was  here^ 
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already  in  early  March,  over  a  foot  high,  the  shelter  of  the 
distant  mountains  inducing  a  milder  climate.  Soon  the  lower 
spurs  of  the  hiils  themselves  reached  to  the  bank  and  on  the 
third  day  we  coasted  for  some  distance  under  a  veritable  sand- 
stone cliff  40  feet  in  height.  Thence  we  sailed  past  the  walled  city 
of  Itu  20  miles  from  Ichang,  to  the  Tiger  Teeth  gorge,  where  the 
hills  are  at  length  throuirhout  conterminous  with  the  banks. 
This  gorge,  which  is  situated  10  miles  below  Ichang  consists 
of  a  low  range  of  conglomerate,  through  which  a  channel  has 
been  probably  eroded  by  the  river.  The  walls  of  the  gorge, 
which  is  only  a  mile  long,  are  vertical  for  about  200  feet  only, 
steep  hills  rising  from  them  some  500  feet  higher.  The  con- 
glomerate of  which  they  appear  to  be  entirely  com])Osed  is 
coarse  and  very  hard.  Ichang  itself,  situated  on  the  left  bank, 
is  built  upon  a  ledge  of  conglomerate^  formerly  an  island 
submerged  in  the  summer  floods,  curiously  undermined  in 
places,  the  actual  site  of  the  city  being  quite  level.  At  the 
back  is  a  depression  now  occupied  with  paddy  fields  and  be- 
hind this  the  ground  rises  gradually  to  a  height  of  100  feet  at 
a  mile's  distance:  the  whole  is  entirely  covered  with  a  thick 
eruption  of  ancient  grass-covered  grave-mounds.  Below  the 
conglomerate  lodge  there  extends,  in  winter,  nearly  half  way 
across  the  river,  a  level  sand-flat  forming  the  anchorage  of  the 
port.  The  right  bank  is  steep-to  and  even  now,  in  winter,  a 
three-knot  current  runs  under  it:  in  summer  the  current  there 
often  attains  a  velocity  of  seven  knots.  Upon  this  bank  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  hills  alternate  in  an  unexi)ected  man- 
ner, the  former  being  of  pyramidal  form  and  the  latter,  though 
almost  equally  steep,  exhibiting  more  rounded  outlines.  Im- 
mediately opposite  Ichang  is  a  striking  isolated  pyramidal 
hill,  600  feet  high,  its  steepest  side  descending  in  an  al- 
most vertical  clifl'  sheer  into  the  deep  water  at  its  base. 
This  picturesque  but  obtrusive  object  is  a  sad  blow  to  the 
complacency  of  the  good  people  of  Ichang.  It  has  the  effect, 
80  the  geomancers  say,  of  conveying  the  wealth  of  the  place 
into   the  pockets  of  the  strangers  who  come  there  and  of 
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preventing  its  accnmalation  in  the  hands  of  the  poTertj 
stricken  natives.  But  a  remedy  has  at  last  been  (bund  and 
thirty  thousand  taels  have  been  collected  wherewith  to** pu** 
or  '^supplements  the  deficient  Fen<rahuL  On  the  rise  behind 
the  town  a  three-storied  temple,  which  promises  to  be  an 
unique  work  of  it^i  kind,  is  being  erected.  Let  us  hope  it  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  preventing  any  unfortunate  stranger  who 
may  now  go  to  tem[>t  fortune  in  Icliang  from  attaining  bis 
desires  1 

After  8]>ending  two  days  at  this  retired  spot,  investigating 
the  curious  otter  fisheries  and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
genial  Commissioner  of  Customs,  I  proceeded  on  my  voyage 
up  the  gorges  proper.  The  first  gorge  commences  5  milea 
above  Ichang  and  is  known  to  foreigners  as  the  Ichanggoif^ 
and  to  the  Chinese  as  the  ^'Hsi-ling-hsia''  or  Oorge  of 
the  Western  Mountains.  The  reach  here  is  in  winter  folly 
half  a  mile  wide  and  doubtless  was  onoe  mudi  mder,  the 
whole  of  the  low  land  on  the  left  bank  being  once  probably 
under  water  when  the  aspect  would  have  been  even  more 
lakelike  than  now,  when  in  summer  the •  width  just  below 
the  gorge  is  little  less  than  a  mile.  Expression  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  this  condition  in  the  district  name  of  lohang-fa 
which  is  "Tunghu-hsien  ^  or  ''district  of  the  Eastern  Lake** 
Tracking  up  this  reach  along  the  left  bank,  no  signs  of  the 
ap])roaching  gorge  are  witnessed  and  one  would  imagine  one- 
self in  a  lake  with  high  land  on  the  left  hand  and  in  face  (by 
whichy  of  course,  the  mountains,  through  which  the  gorge  it 
cleft,  are  hidden)  and  low,  gently  undulating  country  on  the 
right  Suddenly  we  come  to  a  split  in  the  hill  on  the  leffc 
and  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  is  before  us  and  we  look  down 
a  narrow  water  alloy  with  walls  of  limestone  rising  to  pin- 
nacles  of  3,000  feet  on  either  side.  Through  this  gate,  which 
is  about  400  yards  wide,  the  whole  body  of  water  from  Sae- 
chuen  and  the  country  beyond  pours  forth  into  the  lake-like 
expanse  below.     The  contrast  is  inexpressibly  grand.     We 
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suddenly  lenvo  (he  brawling  rapid  and  find  a  still,  deep  current 
without  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  flowing  with  majestic  slowness 
through  a  bottomless  cliasm,  and  tlie  gloom  and  the  dead 
silence  add  inmoasurably  to  the  iniposing  grandeur  of  the 
Si'one.  As  one  penetrates  the  gorge,  which  is  about  10  miles 
long  and  which  takes  a  sharp  rectangular  turn  near  its  upper 
end,  one  has  leisure  to  observe  the  fantastic  outline  of  the 
mountain  [waks  which  are  composed  of  pure  white  limestx)no. 
The  first  entrance  into  the  gorge  produces  an  impression  such 
as  one  experiences  once  in  a  lifetime. 
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REVISED    RULES 


OF  THE 


CHINA    BRANCH 


OF  THE 


ROYAL   ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 

Instituted  24th  September  i857. 


Passed  at  a  Genei^al  Meeting  held  on  the  7th  November  i882» 


1.-NAME    AND    OBJECTS. 

1.  The  Name  of  the  Society  shall  be  "The  Chira  Branch 
OF  THE  RoyAL  AsiATic  SociETY,'*  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
The  Nokth-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatio  Societt. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be  — 

The  investigation  of  subjects  connected  with  China  and 

the  neighbouring  countries. 
The  holding  of  Meetings  at  which  papers  relating  to 

such  subjects  shall  be  read  and  discussed. 
The  issuing  of  a  Journal  and  other  publications. 
The  maintenance  of  a  Library  and  Museum. 
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n.-MEMBERSHIP. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  "  Members,^  ^'Cobresponb* 
ING  Membebs/'  and  ^^Honobabt  Mehbebs.** 

4.  Each  Candidate  for  election  as  a  Member  must  be 
proposed  and  seconded  by  two  Members  of  the  Society,  and  his 
name  togetlier  with  those  of  his  proposer  and  seconder  must 
be  sent  to  the  Secretaiy,  who  will  submit  the  proposal  to  the 
Council  at  their  next  Meeting.  The  Council  shall  decide 
upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of  Candidates,  and  the  names 
of  those  elected  shall  be  announced  at  the  General  Mbstimg 
next  ensuing^ 

5.  Honobart  Members  and  Corresponding  Members 
must  be  proposed  by  the  Council  at  a  General  Meeting,  aud 
elected  at  the  General  Meeting  next  ensuing. 

6.  The  Secretary  shall  send  to  each  newly  elected  Member 
of  the  Society  (of  any  class)  a  Certificate  of  Membership 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society  and  a  List 
of  Members. 

7.  The  Subscriptions  to  the  Society  shall  be  as  follows— 

Members,  resident  in  Shanghai .*,$\0  per  annum. 

„         non-resident      „       ....••...$  5  „ 

Any  of  the  above  subscriptions  may  be  compoanded  for  by 
one  payment  of  ,550. 

HONORART     MbMBEBS    Rlld    COBREflFONDlNG    MbMBBBS    paj 

no  subscription. 

8.  The  first  annual  payment  of  Mrmberb  elected  in  No» 
veniber  and  December  shall  be  considered  to  extend  to  the 
second  31st  of  December  following  their  election. 

9.  Resident  Members,  on  leaving  Shanghai^  may  have 
tlieir  names  transferred  to  the  class  of  non-residents;  but  any 
Member  who  remains  in  Shanghai  for  six  months  during  any 
year  shall  pay  his  subscription  as  a  resident  Member. 
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10.  All  subscriptions  shall  be  payable  in  advance,  and  any 
Member  wliose  subscription  for  any  year  is  unpaid  on  the  30th 
of  Juno  of  the  following  year  shall  be  considered  to  have 
resigned  his  nicnibcrship;  but  this  rule  may  be  suspended  in 
any  j)articular  case  by  a  vote  of  the  Council. 

11.  Members  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  Society  shall 
continue  to  bo  liable  for  any  sums  due  by  them  to  the  Society 
including  their  annual  subscription  for  the  year  in  which  tliey 
signify  their  intention  to  withdraw. 

Ill.-OFFICERS. 

12.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be— 
A  President, 

A  Senior  and  a  Junior  Vice-President, 

An  Honorary  Secretary, 

An  Honorary  Treasurer, 

An  Honorarv  Librarian, 

An  Honorary  Curator, 
but  any  one  Officer  may  perform  the  duties  attaching  to  two 
offices. 

IV.-COUNCIL. 

13.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  current  year,  and  four  Members  of  Council. 

14.  The  Officers  and  Members  of  Council  for  the  enrrenfc 
year  shall  be  elected  at  the  Aknual  Meeting  and  shall  hold 
office  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting;  but  vacancies  among 
\\\^  officers  or  Members  of  Council  occurring  during  the  year 
shall  be  filled  up  by  a  vote  of  the  remaining  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers of  Council,  provided  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Pre- 
sident his  functions  shall  be  discharged  by  the  Senior  Vice- 
President  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  or  in  case  of  the 
President's  absence  until  his  return. 
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15.  The  Duties  of  the  Council  shall  be — 

To  administer  the  affairs^  property^  and  trusts  of  the 

Society. 
To  decide  upon  the  admission  of  Candidates  as  "  MeH* 

BEBS.'* 

To  propose  Honobary  Membebs  and  CoBBESPONBUfa 

Members  for  election. 
To  decide  upon  the  eligibility  of  papers  to  be  read 

before  the  General  Meetings. 
To  select  papers  for  publication  in  the  Journal  and  to 

supervise  the  printing  and  distribution  thereof. 

To  select  and  purchase  books,  specimens,  &o.,  for  the 
Library  and  Museum. 

To  accept  or  decline  donations  or  gifts  on  behalf  of  the 
Society. 

To  present  to  the  Society  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  office  Reports  of  the  proceedings  and  con- 
dition of  the  various  departments,  and  of  the  So* 
ciety  generally. 

And  generally,  to  do  such  things  as  may  be  required  for  the 
welfare  and  proper  management  of  the  Society,  and  to  make 
and  enforce  such  bye-laws  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  above  requirements. 

1 6.  The  Council  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness once  a  month,  or  oftener,  if  necessary,  and  at  all  such 
Meetings  five  shall  be  a  quorum.  In  case  of  an  equality 
of  votes  on  any  question  the  Chairman  of  the  Meting  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

17.  The  Hon.  Treasurer  may  pay  the  monthly  Museum 
account,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  Hon.  Curator,  and  he 
may  on  his  own  authority  pay  any  incidental  expenses  not 
exceeding  fifty  dollars  between  any  two  Council  Meetings, 
reporting  the  same  to  the  Council  at  their  next  Meeting. 
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18.  As  eorly  as  possible  in  each  year,  and  in  any  cape 
before  the  3lst  January,  the  lion.  Treasurer  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Council  statements  of  the  Receipts  and  Dis- 
bursements of  the  Society  for  the  preceding  year,  ending 
on  the  31st  December,  and  in  such  statements  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  on  account  of  the  Museum  shall  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  other  receipts  and  disbursements. 

V.-MEETINGS. 

19.  The  Annual  MERXiNa  shall  be  held  as  early  in  each 
year  as  i)ractic8ible,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  the  15th 
February.  At  this  Meeting  the  outgoing  Council  shall  present 
to  the  Society  the  Re|X)rt  and  financial  statements  of  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  and  the  Reports  of  the  various  departments  prepared 
by  the  Officers  having  control  of  them;  and  the  officers  and 
Members  of  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected. 

20.  General  Meetings  shall  be  held,  when  practicable, 
once  a  month,  or  oftener,  if  expedient,  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  the  reading  and  discussing  of  papers  approved  by  the 
Council,  and  conversation  on  topics  connected  with  the  general 
objects  of  the  Society.  Whenever  practicable,  notice  of  the 
subjects  intended  to  be  introduced  for  discussion  by  any 
Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  handed  to  the  Seci'etary  before 
the  Meeting. 

21.  At  all  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  Chairman  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

22.  Visitors  may  be  admitted  to  the  Meetings  of  the 
Society,  but  no  visitors  Rliali  be  allowed  to  address  the  Meeting, 
except  by  invitation  of  the  Chairman. 

VI.-PUBLICATIONS. 

23.  A  Journal  shall  be  published,  when  practicable, 
every  year  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council.     It  ahall 
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comprise  a  selection  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Society,  the 
Koports  of  the  Council,  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer  and  other 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  such  other  original  matter  as  the 
Council  shall  deem  expedient  to  publish. 

24.  Every  M£MB£B  who  has  paid  his  subscription  for 
the  current  year,  and  every  HoNORAfiY  Member  and  Cob- 
responding  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Journal 
for  the  year,  deliverable  at  the  place  of  issue^  and  to  a  copy  of 
other  publications  directed  for  distribution. 

25.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  present  copies  of 
the  Joiir.ial  and  of  other  publications  to  other  Societies  and 
to  distinguished  individuals,  and  the  remaining  copies  shall  be 
sold  at  such  prices  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct 

26.  Twenty  copies  of  each  paper  published  in  the 
Journal  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Author,  and  the 
CoDNCiL  shall  have  power  to  sanction  the  publication  in  a 
separate  form  of  papers  or  documents  laid  before  the  Society. 

27.  All  papers  accepted  by  the  Society  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  Society,  unless  the  Council  allow  the  right  of 
property  to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  contributors. 

VII.-AMENDMENTS. 

28.  Amendments  to  these  Rules  must  be  proposed  in 
writing  to  the  Council  who  shall,  after  notice  given,  lay  them 
before  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society.  A  Committee  of 
resident  Members  shall  thcrcu[)on  be  appointed  in  conjunction 
with  the  Council  to  report  on  the  proposed  Amendments  to 
the  General  Meeting  next  ensuing,  when  a  decision  may  be 
taken. 


APPENI^IX   IV. 


CHINA  BRANCH  OF  THE 
ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 


RULES  FOR  THE  ISSUE  OF  BOOKS  FROM  THE 

LIBRARY.* 


Rule  L — The  Libnuy  is  oj)en  daily  from  9  to  1 1  a.m.  and 
from  4  to  7.30  p.m.,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted. 

RuLB  n. — The  circnhition  of  the  books  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Shanghai  Library. 

RuLs  IIL — Books  arc  issued  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Shanghai 
Library  oidy.  Members  are  not  allowed  to  pass  them 
one  to  anotlier,  nor  to  lend  them  to  non-members. 

Rule  IV, — Members  are  not  to  have  more  than  three  works 
at  a  time,  nor  keep  any  books  longer  than  21  days. 

Rule  V. — Works  of  reference  and  certain  rare  and  valuable 
books  are  not  to  bo  taken  out  of  the  Library  Building, 
nor  are  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  circulated 
until  the  volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

Rule  VL — When  the  time  allowed  for  the  perusal  of  a  work 
has  expired,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Library  within 
24  hours  after  the  receipt  of  u  notice  that  it  is  required 
at  the  Library,  or  a  fine  of  half  a  dollar  per  day  will 
be  exacted. 

•  The  Library  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gale,  Librarians  to  the 
Shanghai  Library,  Upi)er  Yiien-mmg-yiien  Road,  No.  1.  Periodicals  find 
new  books  received  by  the  Society  are  exhibited  iu  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
Shanghai  Library. 
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Rule  VII. — Members  are  responsible  for  the  careful  presorv- 
at  ion  and  safe  return  of  all  books  issued  to  them,  and 
they  will  be  required  to  make  good  any  loss  or  damage 
in  these  respects. 

Rule  VIII. —  If  a  work  or  any  portion  of  it  should  be  lost  or 
damaged,  defaced  by  writing  or  otherwise  injured,  the 
member  to  whom  it  was  issued  will  be  responsible  for 
its  whole  cost  whatever  that  may  be. 

Rule  IX. — The  infraction  of  any  of  these  rules  will  be  follow- 
ed by  the  withdrawal  from  a  member  of  his  privilege 
of  taking  books  out  of  the  Library,  and  the  payment  of 
all  penalties  or  other  amounts  due  will  be  enforced  in 
any  way  that  may  be  thought  fit 

Rule  X. — The  Council  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Society  may  at  any  time  call  in  all  books  and 

may  cease  to  issue  them  for  such  periods  as  the  interests 

of  the  Society  may  require. 

For  the  purposes  of  rules  IV  and  VI,  each  volume  of  the 

Transactions  of  any  Learned  Society  or  similar  publication 

shall  be  counted  as  one  work,  but  under  rule  VIII  a  member 

may  be  called  upon  to  replace  a  whole  series  unless  the  volumes 

can  be  obtained  separately. 
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Offiars. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  the  14th  March  1884, 
thv'  following;  g"entlemen  were  elected  Office-Bearers  for  tha 
3*  ear: — 

E.  B.  Drew,  Presldeyit. 

F.  IIiRTH,  Ph.D.    ]  y^cc-Premdents. 

E.  Roc  HER,  IJoH,  Sec.  and  Treasurer, 

Li  RUT.  G.  vox\  Kreitner,  Hon,  Librarian, 

F.  W.  Styan,  Han,  Curator  of  Museum, 

G.  James  Morrison, 
Max.  Sr.EVOGT,  .    ^        .„ 
C.  Dekihton-Braysher, 
T.  S.  Soutiiey, 

There  has  hcen  no  change  in  the  staff  of  Office-Bearers  during 
the  year,  excepting*  that  Capt.  von  Kreitner  on  the  1st  December 
1884  resigned  the  office  of  Librarian,  owing"  to  his  transfer  to 
Yokohama.     The  vacancy  has  not  since  been  filled. 

Aleetintjs  and  Papers, — Thirteen  General  Meetings  of  the 
Society  were  held  during  1884,  and  the  fgjlo wing  papers — thirteen 
in  number — were  read: — 

1. — A  Buddhist  Sheet-tract,  with  an  Apologue  of  Human  Life, 
translated,  with  Notes,  by  the  Bight  Rev.  Bishop  G.  E.  Moule  of 
Ilangchow;  22nd  January. 

2. — The  Claims  of  the  Chinese  as  the  Inventors  of  Gunpowder 
and  Fire-arms,  by  Dr.D.  J.  Macgowan  of  W£»nchow;  14th  March. 
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3. — Trade  Routps  in  Western  China,  bj  Alex.  Hosie,  Esquire, 
of  H.B.M.'s  Consular  service,  Chungkinj:^,  Szecbiicn;  25tli  March. 

4. — A  Journey  in  CL/^lianj^ — First  Part — bv  E.  H.  Parker, 
Esquire,  H.B.M.'s  Acting  Consul  at  Wenchow;  28th  March. 

5. — Tlie  ancient  Trade  Routes  between  China  and  the  Roman 
Empire  (Ta-ts4n),  by  F.  Hirtb,  Ph.  D.,  of  Shanghai;  4th  April. 

C. — At  the  meeting  of  11th  April,  no  paper  was  read. 

7. — A  Journey  in  Chtkiang — Second  Part — by  E.  H.  Parker, 
Esquire;  16th  April. 

8. — Un  Poete  Chinois  du  XVIII  Si^cle,  Yiian  Tseu-ts'ai,  sa 
Vie,  et  ses  ffiuvres,  by  C.  Imbault-Huart,  Vice-Consul  of  France; 
20th  October. 

9. — A  journey  in  Fukien, — Wen  chow  to  Foochow,  near  the 
sea  coast,  by  E.  II.  Parker,  Esquire;  137th  October. 

10. — A  journey  through  Central  Fukien, — Foochow  to  W^n- 
chow,  by  E.  H.  Parker,  Esquire;  lOtli  November. 

11. — The  Kaaba,  or  Great  Shrine  at  Mecca,  as  described  by 
Chinese, — with  notes  on  tlie  old  Arab  Trade  and  remarks  on 
Mahommedanism,  by  II.  Kopssch,  Esquire,  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms at  IVingpo;  l'4th  November. 

12. — The  Serica  of  Ptolemy  and  its  Inhabitants,  by  T.  W. 
Kingsmill;  2nd  December. 

13  —The  Navigation  of  the  Soul  River,  Corea;  by  Capt.  F.  W. 
Schultze;  and  the  Early  Use  of  Telephones  in  China,  by  Dr.  D.  J. 
Macgowan;  loth  December. 

Memhvrslnp, — During  the  year  8  new  members  have  been  added 
to  the  Soci'jty's  roll;  and  the  number  of  members  on  the  Slst 
December  1884  was  as  follows: — honorary  13,  corresponding  28, 
and  ordinary  120.  The  roll  of  a  year  previous  (31st  Dec.  1883) 
bore  14  honorary,  27  corresponding,  and  138  ordinary  members. 

'I  his  falling  oft' in  mcmberi^hip  means  merely  that  the  names  of 
many  persons  have  boon  removed  from  our  list,  who  from  long 
absence  or  other  similar  reasons  have  in  point  of  fact  ceased  to  be 
member^,  without  actually  resigning. 

The  Council  regrets  having  to  record  the  death  of  two  members, 
yIz:  Monsignor  do  la  Place,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Carter  Stent,  both  well 
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known  to  all  ^students  of  subjects  pertaining  to  China  and  the 
Chinese  Lan^iage. 

Four  members  have  resigned. 

Lease  to  Shmujhai  Library. — On  the  ?4th  of  December  1884 
the  Agreement  between  the  Asiatic  Society  and  tbe  Shanghai 
Library  was  renewed,  whereby  the  Asiatic  Society  engages  to 
continue  to  let  the  East  Wing  of  the  Society's  building  to  the 
Library  for  the  10  years,  beginning  1st  January  1883  and  termi- 
nating on  the  31st  December  1802,  at  an  annual  rental  of  100 
Shanghai  Taels.  The  deed,  dated  on  the  2\t\i  December,  was 
signed  by  Messrs.  Drew,  Kin^sraill,  and  E.  Rocher,  as  represent- 
atives of  the  Council,  and  by  Messrs.  P.  J.  Hughes  and  T. 
Latham  for  the  Librarv. 

Jovrnah:  Rcprinis. — Of  the  three  early  Journals  which  were 
to  be  reprinted,  one  has  been  published,  viz:  New  Series  V,  1868. 
A  second  (Old  series,  No.  II  May,  1859)  is  ready  for  distribution 
and  sale :  450  copies  have  been  prepared,  at  a  total  cost  of  ;J[178.20. 
The  third  reprint  has  not  yet  been  undertaken;  but  it  has  been 
found  that  it  will  cost  f^'l^A.idO  to  reprint  450  copies.  This  journal 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  wood-cuts, — hence  its  high  cost. 

Jourval  for  1883 — The  Journal  for  1883,  22G  pages,  contains 
oi^ht  articles,  besides  l^eports.  Accounts,  Lists  of  Members, 
Rules,  and  a  List  of  Birds  in  the  Shanghai  Museum.  The  num- 
ber of  cojues  j)rinted  is  4G8  (not  including  20  author's  copies),  and 
the  cost  is  ^'18*J.     It  is  ready  for  distribution  and  sale. 

Journal  for  i884. — The  journal  for  1884,  First  Part,  about  130 
pages  is  nearh'  ready  for  issue.  It  is  to  contain,  besides  Reports, 
Accuuntr?,  find  the  like,  six  articles.  The  first  is  entitled  Animal, 
Fossil,  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  the  Ichang  Consu- 
lar District,  by  Consul  C.  T.  Gardner.  (This  paper  was  not  read 
before  the  Society,  because  its  character  was  not  considered  to  be 
of  a  kind  suitable  for  reading.)  Then  follow  the  three  articles 
by  Mr.  Parker  descrij)tive  of  his  journeys  in  Ch^kiang  and 
Fukicn,  Bishop  Moule's  Description  and  Translation  of  a  Buddhist 
Tract,  and  Mr.  Hosie's  paper  on  Trade  Routes  in  Western 
China,  all  which  articles  were  read  before  the  Society  in  the 
Spring  of  ISS'i.  Of  this  volume  500  copies  will  have  been  pre- 
pared, besides  20  author's  copies. 
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UnpublisJied  Papers.-— The  paper  bj  Dr.  Hirth  entitled  "  The 
ancient  Trade  Routes  between  Ta-ts*in  and  the  Chinese  Empire  ^^ 
is  not  to  be  published  in  our  journal,  as  it  forms  part  of  his  study 
entitled  "  China  and  the  Roman  Orient,"  which  will  shortly  leave 
the  press  as  an  independent  work.  Respecting  the  remaining  papers 
named  at  the  beginning  of  this  Report  as  having  been  read  in 
1884,  it  will  be  for  the  incoming  Council  to  determine  as  to  the 
publication  of  all  or  a  portion  of  them  as  a  Second  Part  in  the 
Journal  for  1884. 

Shanghai  Museum, — The  Council  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  work  accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  Museum : 
many  old  specimens  have  been  replaced  by  new,  public  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  want  of  more  specimens  of  birds,  and  tliis 
call  has  been  well  responded  to;  and  new  show  cases  are  being 
put  up.  The  location  of  the  Museum,  as  is  universally  admitted, 
is  not  such  as  to  attract  the  public  to  it:  but  the  present  time  is 
not  a  favorable  one  for  bringing  forward  proposals  for  any  radical 
changes  resj)ecting  this  institution. 

Soctetijs  Finunces, — As  to  the  finances  of  the  Society,  the 
showing  at  this  moment  is  not  at  first  sight  a  very  good  one; 
but  it  need  only  bo  stated  that  the  present  want  of  a  larger  balance 
in  the  form  of  money  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  balance  is 
partly  represented  just  now  by  an  exceptional  amount  of  books, — 
i.e.  the  new  Journals,  and  the  Reprint,  all  as  yet  undistributed — 
by  the  sale  of  which  funds  will  soon  be  again  realised.  We  have 
good  reason  to  expect  a  remittance  from  Triibner  &  Co.  in  April 
for  journals  sold;  and  we  are  looking  to  a  hke  settlement  with 
M .  Leroux,  the  Paris  bookseller. 

Soclet7/s  Library, — During  the  year  1884,  but  very  few  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Library;  and  the  condition  and 
requirements  of  this  department  ought,  we  think,  to  receive  the 
special  attention  of  the  incoming  Council.  It  is  remarkable  and 
no  less  a  matter  of  regret,  that  our  excellent  library  is  so  little 
used. 

Want  ofpuhVw  interest  in  meetings. — The  fact  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  little  or  no  interest  in  our  meetings  is  taken  by  the  general 
public  in  Shanghai     During  1884  the  meetings  were  held  with 
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great  roo^ularity,  both  in  the  Spring*  and  Autumn  sessions,  and 
they  were  fnicly  advertised.  The  effect  of  these  measures  was, 
however,  only  insiffuificant.  The  questions  whether  the  Society 
ought  or  ou<»ht  not  to  endeavour  t6  attract  the  public  to  our 
meeting-s,  and,  if  so,  how  this  is  to  be  brou«»;ht  about,  are  for  the 
new  Council  to  deal  with. 

Subscriptions  in  arrear, — The  only  remaininpf  matter  to  be 
referred  to  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining*  from  many  of  our  members 
the  regular  and  prompt  payment  of  their  subscriptions. 

Pomble  usefulness  of  the  Society. — It  is  beyond  question  tliat  the 
China  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society  is  an  institution  which  foreig-n 
residents  in  Cliina  could  ill  do  without.  But  it  is  equally  beyond 
question  that  the  value  of  the  Society  is  not  at  this  moment 
sufficiently  appreciated  as  a  means  and  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of 
Sinology. 
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^rcajjurcr's  Report* 


Gentlemen, 

In  submitting  to  yon  the  accounts  of  the  society  for  the  yearjust 
ended,  I  have  much  pleasuro  in  beini^  able  to  report  favorably  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Society. 

You  will  see  from  the  enclosed  >tafemont  that  on  the  1st  of 
January  1884  the  Society  was  creditod  with  tlie  sum  of  Tls.  188.65, 
and  that  during"  the  year  the  receipts  amounted  to  Tls.  899.76, 
derived  from  Subscri])tions,  the  sale  of  re-printed  Journals  and 
rent  from  the  Sbanghai  Library. 

Though  the  income  is  more  than  last  year,  the  Expenditures 
have  been  unsually  heavy,  amounting  to  Tls.  7i».'i.l7.  The  cost 
of  printing  of  journals  for  188.'3-1884,  wood-cuts,  etc.,  amounted 
to  Tls.  639.76.  Out  of  this  siuu  lis.  429.51  have  been  paid, 
leaving  a  balance  due  of  Tls.  *210.1?5. 

Your  treasurer  regrets  to  say  that  the  uncollected  subscriptions 
amount  to  ^475.00,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  these  arrears 
will  bring  more  than  about  $']i)0.00. 

As  regards  the  Museum,  the  income  for  last  year  including 
the  liberal  grants  of  tlie  English  and  French  Municipal  Councils, 
amounted  to  Tls.  C84.o0  and  the  expenditures  to  Tls.  C52.66, 
leaving  a  balance  of  Tls.  31.70  which  has  been  carried  to  the 
new  account.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  funds  have  admitted  of 
two  years'  interest  being  ])aid  on  the  Loan  made  by  the  Recrea- 
tion Fund,  thus  leaving  the  interebt  due  at  date  only  two  years 
in  arrears. 

E.  ROCHER, 
Hon.  Secretary  ^  Treasurer. 

Shanghai,  1st  February,  1885. 
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Curator's  '^tpxi 


To  the  President  and  Council  of  the 

China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Gentlemen, 

In  continuation  of  my  report  dated  30th  September  last,  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  to  add  that  the  work  of  renewing  and  improving 
the  collection  in  the  Museum  has  been  proceeding  satisfactorily 
during  the  last  three  months. 

A  list  of  specimens  received  during  the  period  is  appended. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  greater  interest  seems  to 
be  taken  at  present  in  the  Museum  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto; 
and  there  is  every  hope  that,  as  the  collections  increase  in  value, 
a  larger  share  of  support  may  be  given  to  this  institution  by  the 
public. 

F.  W.  STYAN, 
F.Z.S. 
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ARTICLE    I. 


ANIMAL,  FOSSIL,  MINERAL  &  VEGETABLE 

PRODUCTS. 

Consular  District  of  Ichang  in  the  Province 

of  Hup  eh,  China. 

BY 

Christopher  Thomas  Gardner,  Esq., 
H.  B.  M/s  Consul. 


I.— ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

THE     Icliang   Consular  District    produces    few  animal 
products.     Some  are  valuable  and  might  be  increased : 
I. — The  Ateuchus  |§  J0|  or  Tumble  Dung  beetle,  used 
as  medicine. 

IT. — Bones  of  Tiger. — The  Tiger  is  rarely  found  in 
tills  district.  The  bones  are  much  valued  by  natives  as 
medicine.  The  beast  is  welcomed  here  as  it  keeps  down  the 
number  of  wild  pigs  which  are  a  great  pest  to  the  mountain 
farmeis. 

III. — Cicada. — The  cast  pupal  shell  of  the  Cicada 
i|[  jg  is  used  as  a  medicine. 

IV. — Furs  of  Leopards,  the  Golden  Monkey,  Fox,  &c., 
are  occasionally  to  be  bought.  A  trade  might  be  done  in 
skins  of  Otters,  which  abound-  here,  and  are  bred  and 
domesticated  for  fishing  purposes. 
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III. — Barytes. — 150  miles  S.W.  of  Consulate. 

IV. — Calcareous  Spar  ^  ^Jj  ^,  Chang-yang. — It  is 
ground  for  making  medicine. 

V. — Coal. — it  would  be  more  difficult  to  name  hills  in 
this  Consular  district  where  coal  does  not  exist  than  where 
it  does.  It  is  only  when  the  coal  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
natives'  requirements,  or  where  the  mine  is  favourably 
situated,  that  the  coal  is  worked  to  any  extent. 

There  is  a  light,  greenish-coloured  coal  said  to  be  of 
excellent  quality  produced  in  Siangyangfu  on  the  Han  River. 

In  many  places  the  shafts  are  left  open  and  coal 
extracted  as  people  in  the  neighbourhood  require  it  either 
as  fuel  or  for  burning  lime. 

VI. — Copper  has  been  sent  me  from  four  places  in 
Chan-lo,  viz  :  :ft,  •&  lU,  ffi  5j?  •&,  >J.  m>  »  H  «•  ^ 
doubtless  exists  elsewhere.  The  ore  from  ^  "^  ll|  is  said 
to  yield  20  per  cent  of  pure  metal. 

VII. — Gold  must  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  During 
winter  there  is  a  little  washing  for  gold  dust  below  Chih 
keang,  45  miles  S.E.  of  this  ;  gold  in  bars  is  exported  con- 
cealed about  the  person.  The  silver  of  Szechuan  and 
Yunnan  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  gold,  and  there  is 
an  importation  here,  in  native  boats,  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
extract  it.  Further  veins  of  quartz  exist  in  the  lime  stone, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  auriferous. 

VIII. — Granite  and  Syenite  exist  about  20  miles  up 
the  river  at  Nanto,  where  they  are  chipped  into  mill  stones, 
mortars,  cattle  troughs,  &c, 

IX. — Iron  exists  in  various  forms  in  this  Consular 
district.  I  have  found  iron  ore  at  Chingshuiwan,  95  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  the  Consulate  (near  Chingshuiwan  there  are 
small  smelting  works).  On  the  banks  of  the  Yangtsze,  20 
miles  above  the  Consulate,  I  found  iron  ore  under  the  granite 
boulders.  At  Itu,  30  miles  below  the  Consulate,  I  found 
Iron  Pyrites.  I  found  iron  ore  and  iron  stone  at  Chin 
kangshan,  about  20  miles  N.W.,  and  also  at  Nan  chiehah, 
40  miles  N.E.  of  the  Consulate.  Mr.  TsSng,  a  native 
engineer,  found  iron  nodules  at  Hsiangchi,  50  miles  above 
here,  and  red  oxide  of  iron  at  Wantan,  about  160  miles  to 
the  S.W.  Iron  exists  almost  all  over  the  district.  Iron 
cauldrons  and  rude  agricultural  implements  are  to  a  certain 
extent  exported  in  native  vessels. 
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X. — Lead  and  Lead  Ore. — I  have  obtained  from  tbree 
X)laces  in  tlie  Ichang  Consular  district: — 

H.singshan 70  miles  N.  by  W. 

Hofengcliow    150     ,,      S.  by  W. 

Cliiutaislian    160     ,,      S. 

Plasters   made   of  lead  p£  ff*  are  produced  in  Hofengchow 
and  are  exported  in  native  vessels. 

XL — Lime. — Burning  lime  is  a  large  industry  here ; 
all  over  the  country  there  are  large  and  small  lime  kilns. 

XIL — Lime  Stone  is  much  used  for  foundations  of 
houses  and  walls.  In  the  quarries  at  Kwangmeushan  on 
the  Ching  river,  10  miles  above  Itu,  over  500  men  are 
employed.  At  the  quarries  at  Hoaitsze,  some  18  miles 
above  Ichang  on  the  Yangtsze,  over  100  men  are  employed. 
The  rough  stone  costs  at  the  quarries  about  two  pence  half 
penny  per  foot,  and  can  be  delivered  at  Ichang  for  three 
pence  per  foot. 

Xlll. — Marble  is  said  by  the  Ichang  gazeteer  to  exist 
at  Ilsiangchi.     I  have  not  seen  any. 

XIV. — Mercuiy  is  said  to  be  found  in  small  quantities, 
95  miles  S.E.  of  the  Consulate  near  Shasze. 

XV. — Oolite  exists  in  many  places. 

XVI. — Eockeries. — The  water  trickling  over  lime  stone 
rovers  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants  with  a  thick  coating  of 
liuie  and  forms  stones  of  curious  shape,  which  are  cut  out 
and  planted  with  ferns,  cineraria,  &c.  About  £350  worth  of 
these  rockeries  are  sent  from  this  yearly  by  the  steamer  to 
Hankow. 

XVII. — Saltpetre  is  found  in  caves  in  the  lime  stone; 
being  contraband  of  trade  it  is  only  exported  in  native 
vessels. 

XVIII. — Sandstone  exists  in  a  belt  of  country  running 
west.     It  is  not  much  quarried. 

XIX. — Silver. — The  mines  of  this  metal  are  principally 
situated  iu  Yunnan,  which  belongs  rather  to  the  Chungking 
than  to  the  Ichang  Consular  district.  There  is  reported  to 
be  a  silver  mine  at  Hushui,  about  100  miles  N.E.  of 
the  Consulate. 

XX. — Slate. — Shaly  slate  is  found  running  for  miles 
under  the  red  clay  and  white  lime  stone  of  the  coal- 
pro*  lucing  hills.  A  solid  slate  is  found  at  the  top  of  the 
white  lime  stone  cliffs  of  the  Ichang  gorge.     At  this  spot 
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many  of  the  houses  of  the  natives  are  roofed  with  slate. 
There  used  to  be  quarries  in  the  caves  near  for  obtaining 
slate  to  make  native  ink  palettes,  but  they  have  been 
recently  closed  for  fear  of  the  roof  of  the  caves  giving  way. 


IV.— PLANTS   AND  VEGETABLE  PEODUCTS. 

The  following  are  the  plants  and  vegetable  substances 
produced  in  the  Ichang  Consular  District  as  far  as  I  have 
as  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  and  identify  them. 

Monsieur  Fauvel,  of  H.  L  M.  Customs,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  go  over  the  list  and  to  make  some  corrections. 

I. — ^Acacia. — The  Acacia  Concinna  [Mimosa  Saponaria 
Eoxburgh]  ^  ^.  This  tree  produces  a  reddish-tinged  flower 
and  a  black  seed  from  which  soap  is  made ;  other  kinds  of 
Acacia  (among  which  is  the  Acacia  Ferox)  grow  in  this 
district,  but  they  are  not  as  far  as  I  know  put  to  any  use. 

II. — Aconite  ]^  ^  |@. — The  roots  of  various  Aconites 
are  used  as  heroic  remedies.  I  know  of  three  varieties 
produced  in  this  district : — 

1.  Aconitum  Sinense  ]|[  ,fe(monk's  hood.) 

2.  Aconitum  Lycoctonum  }|[  ig  (wolfs  bane.) 

3.  Aconitum  variegatum  §  Jf^. 

III. — Acorus. — One  species  ^  JR  is  used  as  a  tonic, 
and  the  root  of  another  ^  ;^  !i|[  as  a  nutritive. 

IV. — Adenophora  verticilluta  ^  ^. — The  root  of  this 
campunalaceous  plant  is  supposed  to  have  the  restorative 
effects  of  ginseng. 

V. — Ailanthus  Glandulosa  ;f5|- — The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  used  as  an  astringent. 

VI. — Alder  ^  7^  is  said  to  grow  in  the  Chang-lo 
district. 

VII.— Aloes  Lign.  (Aquilaria  Agallocha  Roxburgh)  ft 
^  ;f;  is  said  to  grow  in  Hsing-shan. 

VIII. — Amaranth  |f  ^  (Love  lies  bleeding)  is  eaten 
as  a  vegetable,  as  is  also  ||  i^l  ^  or  ^  ^  Hg  Amaranthus 
Oleraceus  (goosefoot).  Portulaca  is  also  eaten.  The  root  of 
the  Amaranth  pupalia  geniculata  ^  0|^  is  prescribed  for 
rheumatism  and  syphilis.  There  is  another  variety  of 
Amaranth  here  ^  ?g  ^  or  Ig  ^. 

IX. — Amaryllis  j^  ^. — The  native  gazeteer  classeB 
this  plant  among  fruit  bearing  shrubs. 
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X. — Amomum  ^  ^. — The  paste  made  from  this  plant 
is  used  to  cure  wounds.  The  Ehizome  of  another  variety  of 
Amomum  H  ^  is  used  as  a  restorative  and  sells  for  a  high 
price. 

XL— Anchusa  Tinctoria  (Borage  wort)  j^  ]|l. — The 
root  is  used  in  small  pox. 

XII. — And rogra phis  paniculata  5^  Jg. — A  drug  made 
from  tliis  plant  is  given  to  new  born  infants. 

XIII. — Angelica  fj  jjg. — The  root  of  the  Archangelica 
Officinalis  is  given  as  a  tonic,  as  is  also  the  root  of  the  $^  Jg 
a  plant  very  sensitive,  perhaps  a  species  of  Angelica. 

XIV. — Anise  A  ^  • — The  growth  of  this  plant  in  this 
district  is  probably  recent  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
native  gazeteer. 

XV. — Apricot  (Amygdalus) . — Four  varieties  grow  in  this 
district.     The  Silver,  Golden,  Sand  and  Plum  Apricot  ^. 

XVI. — Aralia  Palmata  j£  Jb  J^. — A  tincture  made  from 
this  plant  is  prescribed  for  rheumatism  and  syphilis. 

XVII.— Arb6rVit£0  ^jjfy. 

XVIII. — Arbutus  (Myrica  Sapida)  ^  ;^  Arrowroot. — 
See  Starch. 

XIX. — Artemisia  Abrotanum  (Southern  wood)  "g  f|[ 
^. — A  decoction  from  this  is  given  for  colds.  The  Artemisia 
Moxa  (Mugwort)  5{  is  ^sed  as  a  counter  irritant.  The 
Artemisia  Dracunculus  ^  ^  (wormwood)  in  skin  diseases, 
and  the  Artemisia  Leonuris   Sinensis  in  puerpeval  fevers 

XX. — Arums,  Aroids  and  Aracious  plants.— The  num- 
ber of  these  in  this  district  is  considerable.  I  have  identified 
the  ^  3[  the  Arisaema  triphyllum  and  Pythonium  used  as 
an  anaestlietic,  the  3^  ^  ^  Arum  Pentaphyllum  given  in 
apoplexy  the  ^  ^  ^  Arum  ophioglossum,  and  the  ||  ^  iS 
Arum  Lily. 

XXI. — Ash. — I  fancy  I  have  seen  the  Ash  in  Chang 
yang  and  Chang  lo.  They  call  it  there  ;j$p  a  name  given 
to  the  Tamarisk  Tree. 

XXII. — Ash  Mountain  ^  ^  (Grewia  elastica).— I  fancy 
I  have  seen  this  plant,  but  Mons.  Fauvel  thinks  I  must 
have  mistaken  another  plant  for  it. 

XXIII. — Asparagus.— A  species  of  f|  |g  ^. 
XXIV.— Aster  ^ 
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XXV. — Atracty lodes  rubra  Jf  ^  is  used  as  a  tonic. — A 
lotion  ifl  also  made  from  it  for  soi-e  eyes. 

XXVI. — Araucaria  Imbricata  ?— Identification  doubt- 
ful. 

XXVII.— Autumn  tree  (Catalpa  Bungei)  JH;  7|t— Of 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  a  lotion  is  made  for  wounds. 

XXVIir. — Azalea  pontica  and  Azalea  procumbens  Q^ 

III  K  01  at  tt  U  and  fft  mit  or  It  tt  gl 

XXIX. — Balsam   (Impatiens   Balsamina)  9k  iHi^  ox 

it  ^  ?2~"^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^®  given  to  women  in  child  birth. 

XXX. — Bamboo. — Of  the  60  kinds  of  Bamboos  known  to 
Chinese  botanists,  20  ^tow  in  this  Consular  district : — 

!•  S  ft  Southern  or  Giant  Bamboo  used  for 
masts,  water  pipes,  buckets,  &c. 

2.  ^  ft  The  kwei  bamboo.  The  sprouts  are  eaten 
as  a  vef^etable,  the  sticks  are  used  as  boat  hooks, 
scaflblding,  fencing  for  gardens,  carrying  poles, 
and  the  bark  is  made  into  strong  rope. 

8-  5jC  ft  The  water  bamboo.  Sprouts  eaten,  and 
a  fine  matting  made  from  the  fibre. 

4.  [Ij  fj*  The  hill  bamboo.     Sprouts  eaten. 

^'  l^fi  The  bush  bamboo  has  long  intervals 
between  joints;  is  used  for  making  opium 
])ipes.     The  fibre  makes  good  paper. 

6.  ^  fj  Black  bamboo. — Used    for  ornamental 

basket  work. 

7.  JBE  ft  Spotted  bamboo  makes  stems  of  tobacco 

])i])08,  fan  handles  and  various  ornaments. 

8.  ^  ft  Thelovebaniboo  is  largely  grownin Chang 

lo,  Changyang  and  Itu  for  making  paper. 

9.  f>g  f}  The  flavourless  bamboo.  From  the  leaves 

of  this  bamboo  an  emollient  decoction  is  made 

which  is  prescribed  for  diseases  of  the  head 

and  chest. 
10.  ^  ft  Dwarf  bamboo,  from  which  the  shafts  of 

arrows  are  made. 
11«  3^  ft  Bambusa  latifolia,  from  its  leaves  sails, 

hats  and  waterproof  clothing  are  made. 

12.  jg  ;g|  ft  Bhodisvatta  bamboo  is  used  for  fan 

handles. 

13.  mL  Jl  ft  The  fern  bamboo. 

14.  ^  H  ft  The  blue  field  bamboo. 
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15.  IN  ft  The  thorny  bamboo. 

16.  jf  fj  The  true  bamboo. 

17.  JR  ft  The  wind  bamboo. 

18.  ?fr  ft  The  cold  bamboo. 

19.  <^  ft  The  soft  bamboo. 

20.  II  IS  tt  The  dragon  head  bamboo. 
Bamboo  celestial  or  flowering, — see  nandina  domestica. 

XXXI.— Banana  (Musa  Sinensis)  "£  3fR  or  -H*  JjR. 

XXXIL— Barberry  (Berberis  Lycium)  jfS  ffi  ft  and  Jfc 
^  ^. — The  root  and  bark  are  used  as  astringents. 

XXXIII.— Barley  (Hordeum  Vulgare)  ^  Jf.— Sown 
in  October  and  November  and  reaped  in  April. 

XXXIV.— Bead  tree  (Melia  Azedarach)  "tS^jQ*  The 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  and  febrifuge. 

XXXV. — Beans.  I  know  of  18  varieties  of  beans  and 
peas  in  this  district. 

1.  &  S  Dolichos  Soja  White. 

2.  Jl  fi  Dolichos  Soja  Yellow. 

3.  Sk  3.  Dolichos  Soja  Black. 

4.  :^  S  Dolichos  Soja  Bed. 

5.  ^  3.  Phaseolus  Angulata  and  Vicia  Sativa. 

6.  i9i  S  Pisum  Arvense. 

7.  S  ^  fi  June  Bean. 

8.  /l  ^  fi  October  Bean. 
9-  H  ^  fi  Perennial  Bean. 

10.  Jg  JBL  Dolichos  Lablab. 

11.  7J  fi  Dolichos  Lablab. 

12.  gj  JBL  Faba  Vulgaris  (Horse  Bean). 
18-  TO  JR  S  French  Bean. 

1"^-  J^  JK.  S  Tiger  claw  Bean. 

15.  1^  ^  J[  Ngo  Mei  Bean. 

16.  5l  H  Kang  Bean. 

17.  H  H  Huo  Bean. 

18.  3?  g  Huo  Bean. 

Tubs  and  jars  of  pickled  beans  line  the  bank  of  the 
river  just  above  Ichang  for  export  in  native  boats  to  Shaszo 
and  other  places  down  river. 

XXXVL— Beet  ?tt  ^  or  ^  ji  5|. 

XXXVII.— Bell  wort  (Platycodon  Grandiflorum)  ;g  ffi  is 
used  as  a  tonic.  Out  of  the  root  an  imitation  ginseng  is 
made. 
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XXXVIII.— Bignonia  g|  ff  or  j||{  iSl— t^?  flowers  are 

given  in  puerperal  fievers  and  certain  female  disorders. 

XXXIX.— Birth  wort  (Heteropa  Asaroides)  IM  3^^— Th© 
root  is  used  for  rheumatism. 

XL. — Blackthorne  7|c  §. 

X LI.— Box  tree  (Buxus  Sempervirens)  ^  i^. — Of  the 
wood  combs  are  made,  and  of  the  leaves  a  cooling  medicine- 
Borage  wort. —  See  Anchusa  Tinctoria. 

XLII. — BuckthoiTie  [Zizyphns  Jnjuba]  JH  is  grown 
largely  in  Tangyang ;  Jg  t  ^^  kernels  of  this  plant  and  of 
the  Ehamnus  Zizyphus  (see  China  Date);  they  are  made  into 
wine. 

XLIII. — Buckwheat  (Polygonum  Fagopyrum)  ^  7^. 

XLIV. — Burr  (Xanthum  Strumarium)  ^  M  ^  is  used 
as  a  tonic. 

XLV. — Cabbage  (Brassica)  ft  5K. — There  are  several 
species  of  Cabbage  in  this  district  fpf  ^.  Brassica  Sinensis 
from  the  seeds  of  which  oil  is  made;  the  Giant  Cabbage  and 
others. 

XLVI. — Cactus  (local  name  i^  A  &  CaUadium)  )£ 
j^. — See  Amaryllis. 

XLVII. — Camelia  Olifera. — Two  varieties  grow  wild  in 
this  Consular  district,  ffy  ^,  from  which  oil  is  extracted^  and 
the  llj  ^. 

XL VIII. — Camphor  tree  (Laurus  Camphora)  ^  grows 
in  Changyang  and  Kweichow ;  tlie  wood  forms  a  staple  of 
native  trade. 

XLIX. — Camphor. — A  drug  resembling  Camphor  f^  J  J 
or  1^  Qg  is  produced  here. 

L. — Capsicum. — Two  species  grow  here,  the  H  jgjt  and 

the  llj  Si  tR. 

LI. — Cassia  (Saphora  Japonica)  ij^  grows  in  Chang  lo. 
The  buds  are  used  for  curing  sores  behind  the  ears,  and  a 
dye  is  made  from  the  bark. 

LII. — Caragana  Flava  fj[  ||. — The  root  is  supposed  to 
confer  longevity. 

LIII.— Carrots  j^  S  ff. 

LrV.— Cart  track  (Plantago  Major)  $  JH  5[.— The 
seeds  are  used  as  a  diuretic. 

LV. — Castor  oil  plant  j^  j||. — The  seeds  aije  used  for 
making  Castor  oil. 
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LVI. — Cedar;  the  j^  tJ;  which  grows  in  Chang  lo  is 
probably  a  species  of  Cedar. 

LVII. — Celery  (Apium  Graveolens)  jf}s  and  perhaps 

LVIII. — Centaury  K  IB  ]|r  is  taaed  as  a  coolings 
medicine. 

LIX. — Chamomile-  (Chrysanthemum  Ihdicum)  ^  S 
?E  or  ^  HE  ^. 

LX. — Charcoal  of  excellent  qualifey  is  produced  in  this 
district,  especially  in  Chang  lo,  Itu  and  Hsingshan.  It  is 
made  both  of  Chestnut  and  Oakwood,,and  is  largely  exported 
in  native  vessels* 

LXI.— Cherry  (Cferasus,  Pseudo  Cferasus)  ^  iglE.— The 
fruit  is  ripe  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  jlj 
i^  ^.  Mountain  Cherry  fruit  not  edible  ^  ^  or  ^^J  ^  is 
the  Wild  Cherry  (Cerasus  Communis)  and  the  ^  ^  is  the 
Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  Officinalis),  the  fruit  of  which  i& 
used  as  an  astringent. 

LXII. — Chestnut  (Castanea). — The  jR  M  produces 
large  fruit  which  is  exported.  The  ^  |g  produces  small 
fruit,  its  timber  is  used  for  cart  beams  and  knees  of  boats, 
besides  being  burnt  into  charcoal. 

LXIII. — Chickory  (Cicoriuin  Intybus)  ^  fif  or  j^  ]it. 

LXIV. — Chimonanthus  Fragrans  JJBt^* — ^^®  leaves 
are  used  as  a  cooling  medicine. 

LXV. — China  cineraria  j^  !QI  ]$. 

LXVI. — China  date  (Rhamnus  Zizyphus)  J|f  and 
another  species  ^  jg. — The  dried  fruit  resembles  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  Palm  date.     See  Buckthorne; 

LXVII,— China  grass  (Boehmeria  Nivea)  |^  ft.— The 
£bre  and  a  coarse  doth  made  from  it  is  an  article  of  the 
native  trade  of  this  district. 

LX VIII.— China  Mahogany  (Cedrella  Odorota)  |$  Tffis* 
much  used  for  furniture,  buQding  sides  of  canoes,  &c.  The 
young  shoots  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 

LXIX.— China  Olive  (Canarium)  ^  S  or  flfc  fl|-— The 
fruit  is  prepared  as  the  true  olive. 

LXX. — China  root  (Smilax  Sinensis)  ^L  VI  ^' — ^ 
decoction  is  made  from  the  roots. 

LXXI. — China  Skullcap  (Scutellaria  Viscidula)  J|  ^ 
is  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

LXXII. — China  spinach  (Chenopodium  Rubrum J  M*""" 
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The  boiled  leaves  of  this  plant  taste  like  spinach.    (See 
convolvulus). 

LXXIII. — Chrysanthemum  ^. — ^A  lotion  for  the  eyes 
is  made  of  the  flowers. 

LXXIV.— Cicuta  (of  the  UmbeUfer)  ^  ;|C.— Used  as 
a  stimulant. 

LXXV. — Cinnamon  1^  ;||  is  an  article  of  local  trade. 

LXXVI. — Citron. — Two  species  of  Sarcodactylis  Odorata 
(Buddha's  hand)  grow  in  this  district,  the  ^  ^  f|  and  the 
^  ^ov  ilHi  1^,  The  fruit  is  much  prized  by  the  Chinese, 
who  place  it  in  vases  for  ornament. 

LXXVII. — Convolvulus.  Convolvulus  Reptans,  S^  m 
sometimes  called  the  China  Spinach. — There  is  another 
edible  Convolvulus  ^  ^,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
class.  A  Convolvulus  out  of  the  root  of  which  ^  ^  an 
imitation  ginseng  is  made,  and  two  the  f^  ^  and  jft  ^ 
from  which  drugs  areprepared. 

LXXVIII.— Convalaria  ^  $  :|[— Out  of  this  a 
much-prized  Chinese  drug  is  prepared. 

LXXIX.— Clematis  Vitalba  ^  JJ.— Wood  used  as  a 
laxative. 

LXXX. — Cloth  I  Cotton  ^  is  made  in  Tunghu,  Chang 
yang,  Patung,  Tangyang,  &c.  Cloth,  Hemp,  coarse  in 
Ho  fengchow ;  Grass  cloth  and  Bamboo  Fibre  cloth  in 
various  parts  of  this  district;  cloth  made  of  the  Fibre  of  the 
Dolichos  Trilobus  is  an  important  article  of  the  trade  of 
Hsingshan  and  Patung. 

LXXXI. — Cockscomb  (Aloysia  Oristata)  fH|  ^. 

LXXXII. — Colt's  foot  ^^^  prescribed  for  conghs. 

LXXXIIL— Coriander  ^  m. 

LXXXIV.— Cotton  Raw  TlCflJ.  The  principal  staple 
of  Ichang,  extensively  cultivated  over  all  the  plains  and  low 
hills ;  largely    exported  to  Szechnan. 

LXXXV. — Crab  Apple  (Pyrus  Malus)  :jjg  ft  and  7|t 
m. — A  preserve  made  of  the  crab  apple  is  much  eaten  by 
the  Chinese. 

LXXX  VI. — Crape  Myrtle  (Lagerstraemia  Indica)  jjJSl  H 
or  ft  $£. 

LXXXVII. — Cydonia  Japonica  9  H^  ^  %• 

LXXXVIIL— Cucurbitaceous  plants. — Of  these  I  know 
of  18  varieties  growing  in  this  district : 
1*  "H*  ^  Sweet  Calabash. 
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2.  S  ^  Bitter  Calabash. 

3-  §i  ^  Long 

^-  V^  ^  M  Sweet  Double  Gourd. 

5.  ^  .^  a  Bitter    „ 

6.  M^M  Medicine 

7.  ^  JtCL  or  6  JK  Cucurbita  Pepo  [Tallow  Gourd] 

and  the  Beuincasa  Cerifera  (Pumpkin). 

8.  M  J!t  ov  ;fgf  JH  or  |g  JfR  Giant  Cucumber. 

9-  48  JE.  ^^  ^  it  Common  Cucumber    [Cucumis 
Melo]. 

10.  S^  JH  or  g^  JU  Cucumis  Lont^a. 

11.  #  JR   or  1^  ^  S  or  la  ^  ^   Momordica 

Balsaraina. 

12.  If  IS,  CitruUus  [Water  Melon]. 

13.  §  ;jt   or  A  H  ^  JBSL  Musk  Melon  [Cucumis 

Melo] . 

14.  ^  JR  Southern  Melon  [Cucurbita  Melopepo] . 

15.  B&  1^  iC:  Crab  Melon. 
16-  M  S  Iron  Melon. 

17.  A^JKorA>^IS^  October  Melon. 
18-  Pjt  ^  /t  Water  Winter  Melon. 

LXXXIX. — Cynaraceous  Plants  j^  g||f. — Circium  Lan- 
ceolatum  is  prescribed  as  a  tonic  and  for  diarrhoea,  ij^  JOf  is 
taken  internally  as  an  antiscorbutic,  and  the  ;X;  {{f  ^^  made 
into  poultices  to  apply  to  boils. 

XC. — Cypress  ijfy. — Biota  Orientalis,  K  ^  f^  Cupressus 
Thuyoides  ^  j^  ^  Cupressus  Funebris. 

XCI. — Daisy.— The  Chinese  word  |^  ^  includes  daisies 
and  many  other  of  the  compositse. 

XCII. — Dandelion  ^  &  ^  is  used  as  a  tonic. 

XCIII. — Daphne  Gensykwa  "j*  ^.— Two  species,  one 
white  and  one  yellow. 

XCIV.— Deodar  [Cedrus  Deodara  ?  ]— Identification 
doubtful. 

XC  v.— Digitalis  [Fox  Glove). — Dianthus,  see  Pink. 

XCVI. — Dogbane  [Apocynum  Juventus]  ^  "^  ^. — The 
root  of  this  plant  is  supposed  to  confer  long  lifa  and 
posterity. 

XCVII.— Dolichos  Trilobus  Ig.— This  is  a  much  valued 
plant  here.  The  flower  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  The  root 
is  given  in  fevers,  and  from  it  a  starch  is  made.     The  fibres 
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are  woven  into  cloth.  It  forms  an  important  item  in  t^ 
domestic  trade  of  the  district. 

XCVIII. — Duckweed  [Lemna  and  Riccia]  Jp. 

XCIX. — Dyes  Vegetable  ^  ]|[. — A  red  dye  is  pro- 
duced here  and  exported,  made  from  the  Toarnefbrtia 
Arguzina.  Two  green  dyes  ^  |f(  ;$  and  ^  A  9Lre  made 
from  the  barks  of  the  Bhamnus  Infectorius  and  Cassia.. 
Also  Indigo  (q.  v.). 

C. — ^Egg  Plant  [Solanum  Melongena]  ^. 

CI. — Elecampane  [Inula  Chinensis]  j|  ||  :jfg. — Tonio 
and  Stomachic. 

CII. — Elm  [Ulmus  Chinensis  or  Microptelea  SinensisJ 

cm.— Endive  [Cicorium  Endiva]  =S^  ^  H^. 
Epiphyte,  see  Mulberry. 
Equisetum,  see  Horse  taiL 
Euonymus,  see  Spindle  Tree. 
Euphorbia,  see  Spurge. 
CIV. — Everlasting  flowers  of  three  varieties,  red,  yellow 
and  white,  ^  ^  ^,  T^  i^  ]i,  ^  ^  &. 

CV. — Fennel  [Feniculum  Dulce]  ®  #  is  given  in 
dyspepsia. 

CVI. — Ferns  g.  j^  ]|[.— This  district  is  very  rich  in 
Perns.  Of  the  Aspidium,  Nephrodium,  and  Pteris,  called 
by  the  Chinese  by  the  same  name  |^,  the  young  fronds  are 
used  as  food,  and  of  the  roots  starch  is  made.  A  species  of 
fern  #  )$  19  probably  the  Niphobulus  Lingua  (classed  by 
Chinese  among  sedges)  grows  in  Chang  yang ;  it  is  used  as 
an  astringent  and  is  exported  from  here  in  native  vessels.  - 
Captain  Yankowski  has  collected  about  seventy  species 
of  ferns  here,  and  has  identified  the  following : — 

1.  Adiantum  Acthropicum. 

2.  „  Capilla  Veneris. 

3.  Adiantum  Pedatum. 

4.  Asplenium  Fontanum. 

5.  Asplenium  Trichomanes. 

6.  Cheilanthes. 

7.  Cysopteris  Alpina. 

8.  „  Fragilis. 

9.  Davalia  Canarinsis  [Hare's  foot]. 

10.  Dicksonia. 

11.  Lastroea  Oreopterie& 
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12.  Pteris  Aquilina. 

13.  Scolopendrium  Hemionitis. 

14.  „  Vulgare. 

15.  Woodsia  Glabella. 

16.  „        Hyperborea. 

17.  „        Iloensia. 

CVIL-Fig  [Ficus  Sinensis]  H  «  «  or  $  5E  «. 

CVIII. — Fir  tree  [Pinus  Sinensis]  |^. 

CVIX. — Fiimitory  [Fumaria  Officinalis  and  Fumaria 
Eacemosa]  ^  ?E  Jfe  T  *^  8^^^^  ^^^  jaundice.  There  is 
also  a  yellow  variety  51  ?2  Jfc  T  resembling  Corydalis 
Lutea. 

ex. — Fungus. — The  peasants  in  this  district  employ 
their  spare  time  in  gathering  various  species  of  Fungi 
which  are  used  as  food  and  medicine  and  form  an  important 
item  of  the  domestic  trade.  The  ^  :^  Pachymas  Cocos  is 
used  as  a  febrifuge  and  pepsic.  18  other  Fungi  of  this 
district  are  commodities  of  trade — 1  H  ^'$f,  Polyporus 
Ignarius,  2  yQ  %  other  Polypori,  3  Jt  @|  Agarics  and 
Amanitas,  4  §  @[  Boletus,  5  iPC  fi  2^  or  tf»  «  :i|[  the 
life  giving  Boletus,  6  /f;  B,  7  "g  >^,  8  fe  gf,  9  #  $  gf , 
10^)|i:®,ll?iM.12j|«i®,  ISg^gf,  14*11 

CXI. — Forget-me-not. 

CXII.— Gardenia  Florida  ^  ^  and  another  Gardenia 
?ft  ^  with  small  flowers. 

CXIII. — Garlic  [Alium  Sativum], — Two  species  ^  and 

5^  K  ?RK- 

CXIV.— Gentian  [Erythrcea  Gentianace®]. — The  Clii- 
nese  call  this  plant  by  the  same  name  if  ijg  ]@[  as  the 
Centaury  and  employ  it  in  the  same  manner. 

CXV.— Ginger  ^. 

CXVI.— Gingko  Yew  [Salisburia  Adiantifolia].— The 
fruit  ^  %  is  used  as  a  peptic. 

CXVII. — Ginseng  Bitter  [Robinia  Amara]^  ^ — Eoot 
is  used  as  a  tonic. 

CXVIII. — Groundsel. — A  plant  somewhat  resembling 
Groundsel,  jfg  :J!K  31,  nsed  as  a  vegetable. 

Greengage. — See  Plum. 

CXVIX.— Grape  ^  ^.— Two  varieties  are  grown  in 
this  district,  long  and  round. 

CXX.— Haitang  j$  %  [Begonia  Discolor]. 
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CXXT.— Iledysarum  [Bird's  foot]  Aft  ft.— Given  for 
wounds  and  as  an  astringent. 

CXXn.— HempArbutilan  [SidaTilicefolia]  '^  j||.— The 
fibre  of  this  hemp  is  an  important  item  of  the  domestic 
trade. 

OXXIII. — Hermodactyl  [Uvularia  Grandiflora]  ^  -fll  is 
nsed  as  a  febrifuge,  and  to  increase  the  milk  of  women 
nursing. 

CXXIV. — ^Hibiscus. — There  are  5  varieties — 1  Jg  ft 
JH  Hibiscus  Esculentus,  2  ^  ^  and  TfC  |||$  Hibiscus 
l^utabilis,  3  and  4  Tl;  ;|S  two  varieties  of  Hibiscus  Syriacus, 
white  and  red.  The  first  is  used  in  skin  diseases  and  to 
hasten  parturition.  The  second  and  third  for  tumors  and 
pulmonary  diseases,  and  the  4th  as  a  diuretic.  5  £|  ^ 
Hibiscus  Bosa  Sinensis. 

CXXV. — Honey  suckle  [Lonicera  Xylosteum]. — There 
are  two  varieties  here,  the  Si  $  ]|[|  and  ^  ft  |^.  The 
tendrils  of  the  former  are  used  to  purify  the  blood. 

CXXVI.— Holyhock  fit  $  ?g. 

CXXVIL— Holly. 

CXXVIII. — Hornbeam  |Jg  ;fc. — A  tree  resembling  the 
Hornbeam  grows  in  Chang  yang. 

CXXIX.— Horse  Raddish. 

CXXX.— Hoise  Chestnut  ;f}J  |B  ;f:  grows  in  Ho  feng 
chow. 

CXXXI. — Horse  tail  [Equisetum  Hyemale]  Xc  RJ. — 
Stems  are  powdered  and  used  as  astringent.  Another 
variety  JH  fK  ]|[  is  given  to  purify  the  blood  (see  Mare's  tail). 

CXXXII. — House  Leek  [Unibillicus  Malocophyllus) 
31^  ig  is  used  as  a  cooling  medicine. 

CXXXIII.— Hoya  Carnosa  H  S. 

CXXXIV.— Hydrangea  J^  H  ^. 

CXXXV. — Indigo  f|  is  produced  here  from  two  plants, 
the  :fc  if  Polygonum  Tinctorium  and  the  ij^  ^f  another 
species  of  Polygonum.     It  is  a  staple  of  the  domestic  trade. 

CXXXVI. — Incense  [Joss  stick]  §  is  manufactured  in 
Tung  hu  and  Chang  lo. 

CXXXVIL— Iris  16  ff  or  Jg  flH  ^  is  used  in  pneiperal 
fevers ;  the  Bhizome  of  the  Paidanthus  Chinensis  J^  ^  is 
used  for  sore  throat.  Another  species  the  |^  W  ]|lt  grows 
wild  all  over  the  hills  here. 
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CXXXVII. — Ivy. — Two  species,  one  long  one  broad- 
leaved.     They  are  neither  the  same  as  our  home  Ivy. 

CXXXVIII.— Ipomcea  (?)  ^  PA  ?g.— Identification 
doubtful. 

CXXXIX. — Jasmine  fjj  ^  ;^*grows  wild  on  the  hills 
here. 

Jasminum  Sambac. — See  Moli. 

CXL.— Job's  Tears  [Coix  Lachryma]  g  ]gj[. — The 
seeds  are  given  in  lung  diseases. 

CXLI. — Judas  Tree  [Cercis  Sinensis]  |g  Jlj. 

CXLII. — Juncus  jU  ]g. — The  pith  of  this  plant  is 
used  to  absorb  pus  from  sores. 

CXLIII. — Kaoliang  [Andropogon  Sorgho,  or  HqIcus 
Sorghum]  H^  ^  is  sparsely  grown  on  hill  lands.  Another 
species  f$  ^  grows  in  Kweichow. 

CXLIV. — Kweihwa  [Olea  Fragrans]  ;^  :|fg. — Making 
scent  bags  of  this  flower  is  one  of  the  minor  industries  of 
Chang  yang. 

CXLV. — Lacquer  Tree  [Vimicefera  Croton]  g§  j^. 

CXLVI. — Lacquer  J^  made  of  above  tree  is  an  article 
of  the  domestic  trade  of  Tunghu,  Chang  yang,  Hsing  shan, 
Patung,  Hofeng  chow  and  Changlo. 

CXLVII. — Lampwick. — The  pith  of  the  Scirpus 
Scapularis  is  used  as  lampwick.  It  is  extensively  produced 
in  tliis  district,  and  is  exported  hence  to  Hankow  in  large 
bales  packed  in  matting,  which  are  heaped  up  (in  the  form 
of  a  hay  stack)  on  the  top  of  two  or  three  boats  joined 
together  by  planks,  and  is  thus  drifted  down  the  Yangtsze. 

CXLVIII. — Lespedezza  ?  [or  Pucrasia  Thumbergiana] 
ill  S  ^- — Koot ;  sedative. 

CXLIX.— Lettuce  ^  |g. 

CL. — Libanotis  gj  JR. — Prescribed  for  colds. 

CLI. — Lichen. 

CLII. — Lily. — 1.  The  Hemerocallis  Graminoea  ^  ff* 
3K'  or  ^  :^  115,  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  is  exported 
from  this  in  native  boats.  2.  The  ^  ^  is  another 
species  of  the  same  plant.  3.  ^  3£  ^  is  the  Tube  Eose 
Lily.  4.  j^  ^  ^  is  a  red  variety  of  the  same.  5-  -^  ^  ^ 
a  lily  not  identified.  6.  ilj  ^Jj*  Lilium  Bulbiferum,  the  bulbs 
are  eaten  to  purify  the  blood.  7.  ^  f^  $  ^  much  prized 
Chinese  tonic  is  prepared  from  the  Aneilema  Commelyna 
IVIedica  and  other  plants.     8.  "Q"  '^  Lilium  Candidum  is 
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given  as  a  tonic.  The  above  lilies  are  mentioned  in  the 
native  Ichang  Gazetteer.  I  have  in  my  rambles  seen 
several  other  varieties  of  lilies. 

CLIII. — Liquidambar  ^  i^. — This  is  the  tree  which 
in  my  last  consular  repmt  1  said  resembled  the  plane  tree. 
The  sap  is  made  into  gum  for  fixing  gold  leaf,  and  paper  is 
made  from  the  bark. 

CLIV. — Levisticum  J\\  '^, — The  root  of  this  plant 
sliced  and  whole  is  largely  exported  as  a  medicine  from 
Szechuan.  It  forms  an  important  item  in  the  Ichang 
trade  returns. 

CLV.— Lophanthus.— Two  kinds  M^M  ^.nd  £  ^, 
given  as  medicine  to  women. 

CLVI. — Lysimachia  ^  llj. — This  is  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  Primula  tribe;  identification  doubtful.  It  is 
prescribed  for  skin  diseases,  and  for  women  in  childbirth. 

CLVII.— Madder  ]^  ^  fdj.— Uubia  Cordifolia  and  Sg 
3^  Eubia  Angustinum. — Given  in  syphilis. 

CLVIII.— Magnolia  2^  ^,  H  l!5»  and  Jfi  §  are  the 
Magnolia  Yulan.  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant.  The  bark  of 
the  Magnolia  Plypoleuca  JJ  ij^  is  used  as  a  tonic. 

CLIX. — Maize  [Setaria  Glauca]  3IS  or  3E  ®« — Two 
varieties  are  grown  here.  Out  of  the  smaller  variety  spirits 
are  distilled. 

CLX.— Mangel  Wurzel  Sft  ^S  or  ^  ^  3j|, 

CLXI. — Mare's-tail. — The  word  ^  is  applied  to 
Equisetum  Hyemale,  llippuris,  and  liuppia  Rostellata. 

CLXIl. — Marsh  Plant  ij^  ^  grows  in  Ho  feng  chow;  it 
has  large  cordate  leaves. 

CLXIII.— Marigold  [Calendula]  ^  |^  5^  is  given  as 
a  diuretic.  A  lotion  made  from  the  flowers  is  used  as  an 
eyew\nsh. 

CLXIV. — Melanthium  "5  ffi  is  perhaps  a  species  of 
Melanthium  ^  f^  ^. — A  prized  tonic  is  prepared  from  the 
Melanthium  Cochin-Chinonse  and  other  plants  [see  Lily], 

CLXV.— Melissa  ^  jg.— Cultivated,  and  £  #  jg  wild, 
given  as  a  stomachic. 

CLXVI.— Millet  [Panicum  Miliaceum]  S-— Of  two 
varieties ;   ^  a  millet  I  have  not  identified. 

CLXVIL— Mint  [Mentha  Piperita]  ®  ?t  is  given  as 
an  anti-spasmodic. 

CLXVIII. — Moli  [Tasminum  Sambac]  ^  ^. 
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CLXIX.— Mulberry  [Morus  Alba  and  Nigra]  |^.— The 
liber  of  the  mulberry  root  ^  ^  &  ^^  prescribed  for 
convulsions.  The  paper  mulberry  [Morus  Broussonetia 
Tapyrifera]  ^.  Mulberry  Epiphyte  ^  ^  ^>  The  last  is 
prescribed  for  women  in  child. 

CLXX. — Muricia  Cochin-Chinense  jfC  j^. 

CLXXL- -Mustard  [Sinapis  Alba]  5|:  ^. 

CLXXII. — Mylitta  Lapidescens  ||  ;4.— The  seeds  are 
given  in  itch. 

CLXXIIL— Moss  ^  if  jl. 

CLXXIV.— Nan  Muh  J^^  or  jfy^j^  or  ^ ;fC.— There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  tree,  none  of  which  I  have  been 
able  to  identify.  The  wood  is  much  prized  for  making 
ornamental  furniture. 

CLXXV.— Nandina  Domestica  [Flowering  or  Celestial 
Bamboo]  ^  5c  ft- 

CLXXVI.— Nettle  [Urtica  Tuberosa]  Ji  jfft  — The 
tubers  are  given  for  rheumatism. 

CLXXVII.— Narcissus  Tazetta  -^  fil|. 

CLXXVIIL— Oak. — There  are  several  varieties  of  Oak 
in  this  district.  1.  The  ^  Quercus  Serrata  or  Sinensis 
(commonly  called  the  silk  worm  Oak)  on  which  in  other 
parts  of  China  the  Ailanthus  silk  worm  ( Attacus  Cynthia)  is 
reared :  here  as  far  as  I  know  this  oak  is  only  used  for 
burning  into  charcoal.  2.  The  ?|S  ^l*^  ^^  ^^®  Quercus  Ilex 
and  Salix.  3.  /^  Quercus  Mongolica.  4.  ;(^  )||  a  species 
of  oak  extensively  grown  in  Itu,  Chang  yang,  Chang  lo, 
Kweichow,  &c.  The  bottoms  of  the  canoes  in  several  of 
the  smaller  rivers  are  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree. 

CLXXIX. — Oats  pSg. — I  have  seen  a  few  oat  fields  on 
the  hills.  Oats  here  are  used  as  n^edicine  and  not  for 
feeding  cattle. 

CLXXX.~Oil  tree  (Dryandra  Cordifolia)  |g  ^. 

CLXXXL— Oil.— Several  kinds  of  oil  are  made  in  this 
district. 

1-  ^  f[fl       0^^  horn  Sesamum  seeds. 

2.  3^  fA         >y      ff     Tea  and  Camellia  seeds. 

3.  a  fffi         „      „     Beans. 

'^'  ^  f^        >f      M     Brassica  Sinensis  seeds. 
^»  7^  JHl         M      >i     Jatropha  Curcas. 
^>-  7fC  h  ftfr    yy      M     Fruit  of  Tallow  Tree. 

Seeds  of  Cotton  Plant. 
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8*  tH  ifft      Oil  from  Dryandra  Cordifolia. 
9.  l^mfSin      M      Castor  Oil  Plant. 

The  immense  amount  of  oil  made  in  this  district  is 
locally  consumed.  Oil  forms  a  large  item  in  the  food  of 
the  people.  It  is  almost  their  only  means  of  light  at  night. 
It  is  their  only  preservative  for  the  wood  of  their 
innumerable  boats  and  of  the  frames  of  their  houses.  It  is 
also  necessary  for  water-proof  clothing,  as  a  lubricant^  &c., 
animal  fats  not  being  used  for  these  purposes. 

CLXXXII— Oleander  ?JiJ  ft  J*- 

CLXXXIII.— Onion  (Allium  Cepa)  JR. 

CLXXXIV. — Orange. — Several  varieties  are  grown 
here.  They  are  the  best  omnges  I  have  ever  tasted.  We 
have  among  others  1.  ^  ^  ;^  ^^^®  golden  nutmeg  orange 
(Citrus  Japonica),  ^'  ^  ^^  the  golden  orange,  another 
variety  of  the  Citrus  Japonica,  3.  ^  jJH'  Citrus  Aurantiaca 
(Tangier  Orange),  4.  j^  Citrus  Margarita  or  Mandarin 
Orange,  5.  j^  Citrus  Nobilis  (red  orange),  6.  jgf  or  ^  |g 
Citrus  Aurantium  (Coolie  Orange),  7.  ^^  Citrus 
Bigaradia  (Thorny  Orange),  8.  S  JK  ]|#  Citrus  Trintera 
(another  species  of  Thorny  Orange),  9.  :R  |R  Citrus  rusca. 
The  cultivation  of  the  orange  is  extending,  and  the  export 
is  increasing.  As  yet  they  pass  duty  free.  They  do  not 
appear  in  the  trade  returns.  The  dried  oranges  of  the 
Citrus  Fusca  and  the  peel  of  the  Citrus  Nobilis  are  taxed  on 
exportation  and  importation.     They  are  used  as  tonics. 

CLXXXV. — Orchids. — There  are  several  varieties  in 
this  district.  1,  ^  fj^  Dendrobium  Ceraiaused  as  a  tonic.  2. 
S  ^  4i  ^  not  identified.  3.  |g  H  H  are  the  stalks  of 
various  orchids  when  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  4.  A  pretty 
little  orchid,  somewjiiat  like  the  bee  orchid,  grows  wild  on 
the  hills  here ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  native  Ichang 
Gazetteer.  It  is  called  locally  4E  M  ^^  There  are  three 
kinds,  red,  yellow  and  white. 

CLXXXVI.— Palm  j^  (Chamserops  Fortuni).  Hemp  or 
Coir  Palm  ;f|^  ;|^  (Chama^rops  Sinensis),  and  ^  ^  jHI 
Dwarf  Palm. 

CLXXXVII.— Pawlonia  Grandifolia  jg  ifS|. 

CLXXXVIII.— Pansy  (Viola  Tricolor)  m  SI  ?E- 

CLXXXIX. — Paper  of  a  coarse  kind  is  made  in  Itu, 
Chang  lo,  Chang  yang,  Tunghu,  Ho  feng  chow,  &a,  by 
mills  worked  by  water  power. 
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CXC. — Parsley  (Apium  Graveolens)  )^,  and  another 
variety  @  ^, 

CXCI.— Peach  (Amygdalus  Persica)  KE.— I  know  of  10 
varieties  of  Peach  trees  cultivated  in  this  district, — six  for 
the  fruit  and  four  for  the  blossoms.     The  fruit  is  poor. 

CXCIL— Pear  (Pyrus)  ^.— I  know  of  8  varieties 
cultivated  here, — seven  for  fruit,  one  for  blossom.  Fruit  poor 
but  largely  exported. 

CXOIII, — Pepperwort  (Xanthoxylon  Alatum)  ^  1^. 
— The  leaves  are  used  as  stimulants. 

CXOIV.— Pfersimmon  (Diospyi-os  Kaki)  |J.— The  fruit 
is  of  very  good  quality. 

CXCV. — Phytolacca  Octandra  |g  ^ — Used  as  an 
emetic. 

CXCVI.— Peony  ft  ^  Peonia  Moutan.— The  ^  ^ 
Peonia  Albiflora  is  used  as  an  astringent ;  the  1^  m  Peonia 
Eubra  as  an  alterative,  and  jj  SL  Peony  bark  is  prescribed 
for  female  disorders. 

CCXVII.— Pine  :^  (Cunninghamia  Sinensis)  is  the 
wood  most  used  for  buildings  and  firewood. 

OXCVlII.-Pink  Jf  «  ?E  or  (]^  ^  H)*  Dianthus 
Sinensis  Fischeri,  and  K  ^  A  a  Dianthus  not  identified. 

CXCIX.— Pipa  (Eriobotrya  Japonica)  ;Jifc  Ifi— Fruit 
poor. 

CO.— Plumbago  Zeylanica  ^  ^p  ^,  ML  Jii  ^,  IK  JjJ 
jgC,  and  g|  g  5gt. — Used  as  a  sudorific. 

CCI. — Plum. — I  know  three  species  in  this  district, 
each  of  which  has  several  varieties,  the  ;|>^,  ^,  and  =^;  fruit 
poor. 

ecu. — Polygonum  Hydropiper  ]^  ||. — The  juice  is 
prescribed  for  itch. 

CCIII. — Pomelo  (Citrus  Decumana)  fA* 

CCIV. — Pomegrante  (Punica  Granatum)  S  fB» 

CCV.— Poplar  (Populus  Spinosa)  S  ^  S- 

CCVI, — Poppy  58  |g. — Much  grown  in  this  district. 
The  cultivation  is  increasing.  To  still  further  encourage  the 
growth  the  Likin  (octroi)  on  the  export  of  native  opium 
has  been  recently  reduced. 

CCVII. — Potamogeton  ?  |g.    Identification  doubtful. 

covin.— Potato  (Solanum  Tuberosum)  ^  ^  or  ^ 
^. 

CCIX.— Pride  of  India. 
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CCX.— Pvidu  of  Peru. 

CCXr.— rrimula. 

CCXll. — rterocarpus  Flaviis  (?)  j|  f&. — The  bark  is 
u.'sed  as  a  tonic.     IJenUlication  doubtful. 

CCXllI. — Pucrasia  Thuml>ergiaiia  j^  ^  ||g. — Leaves 
nsud  as  a  vc'p;(.'table.  A  coarse  cloth  is  made  from  the  fibre. 
The  root  ?5  >[fi  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 

CCXIV.— Quince  [Pyrus  Cydonia]  7^  JJSL. 

C(JXV.-J>vadish  jfiE  II  «. 

CCXYL— Raspberry  [Kubus  Idicus]  ^  ^  31^.— Bark 
used  as  astringent  and  opthalniic.  • 

CCXVrr. — Itceds  and  lUisbes. — 1.  J^  Cat  tail  rush 
(Typha  Latifolia].  2.  Jg  or  ^  Arundo  Phragmites.  8.  St 
Sundry  rccds  and  ruslios. 

CCXVIII.— Rhubarb  :^  % 

CCXIX.— Khus  Spinosa  $||  tUt  *. 

CCXX. — Piice. — T  know  of  seven  varieties  grown  in 
this  district.  1.  |^  f|!^  White  rice.  2.  jg])  f|!^  Bed  rice  grown  on 
hills.  3.  .5|5fc  i^  Ihown  rice.  4  and  5.  ^  fgand  ^  |3,  Bices 
from  M-hich  sweets  are  made;  tlie  first  is  ripe  in  July  the 
second  in  September.  6.  "g"  Q  J|L  a  rice  that  matures  in 
three  months.  7.  &  }S  if?  a  ^'ice  peculiar  to  Chang  lo.  When 
Chang  lo  was  governed  by  native  chieftains,  i.e.,  before  A.D. 
1740,  this  rice  was  sent  to  the  emperor  of  China  as  tribute. 
It  is  still  produced  in  the  high  valleys  of  Chang  lo.  I 
there  saw  it;  the  grain  is  whiter  and  longer  than  the 
uidinary  (Jhinese  rice. 

COXXI. — Rose. — There  are  many  varieties  here  such 
as  i^  3^  Ked  rose,  ^  ^  Cinnamon  rose,  ^  ^  Rosa 
Semperliorens,  and  jf;  §  Dwarf  rose,  1^  j||,  &c. 

CCXXII. — Rottlera  Japonica  j^  ;f;  grows  in  Patung, 
and  has  been  called  by  travellers  the  "  China  Birch." 

CCXXIIT.— Rouge  Plant  fl|(  JJg*  ^.— This  is  a  species  of 
Carthamus  ;  from  it  is  made  tlie  Chinese  rouge  used  as  a 
cosmetic. 

CCXXIV.— Ruppia  Rostellata  ^. 

CCXXV. — Safllower  [Carthanms  Tinctorius]  £C  )£  is 
exporte^d  from  this  place. 

CCXXVL— Sage  [Salvia  Plebeia]  M  3?.— Used 
medicinally  as  a  restorative. 

CCXXVII.— Sandal  wood  [Santalum  Album]  flf. 

CCXX\"1II. — Sedges. — Several  varieties  exist  here, — S 
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JjH  Carex,  ^  C}T)erus  Esculentus,  zlf^W  ^^^^ther  Cypenis, 
lis  >i'»  J^  Scirpus  Scapularis,-  from  the  last  lamp  wicks  are 
made. 

CCXXIX. — Sesamum  Indicum  ^  JSJ. 

CCXXX. — Shallot  [^Vllium  Ascalonicum]  ^  or  ^  ^  Blf. 

CCXXXI. — Shaneha  [Crataegus  Cuneata]  |lj  J§  or  J|^ 
;J§. — A  preserve  prized  by  the  Chinese  is  made  from  the 
fruit. 

CCXXXII. — Sheplierd's  Purse  [Capsella  Bursa Pastoris] 
}fe  ?|5  5K>  ®  ^>  or  ^  3^  IS^  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable  here, 

CCXXXIII.— Shoddy  |$  ,^.— A  fabric  made  here  of  a 
mixture  of  silk  and  cotton. 

CCXXXIV. — Siegesbeckia  Orientalis  Jfg  ^. — Used  as 
an  emetic. 

CCXXXV.— Silene  Saponaria  3E  ^  S  ft.— The  seeds 
and  shoots  are  made  into  medicine  for  wounds. 

CCXXXYL— Soap  Tree  [Gleditschia  Sinensis]  j|  ft. 
This  is  the  tree  which  in  my  last  report  I  said  resembled  the 
Egyptian  Lentil.  It  is  a  leguminous  tree;  from  the  seeds 
the  Chinese  make  soap. 

CCXXXVII. — Solanum. —  Besides  the  Solanums  before 
and  after  mentioned,  many  Solanums  grow  in  this  district, — 
such  as  the  ^  ^,  tlie  leaf  and  fruit  of  which  is  used  as  a 
vegetable,  the  If  Sf  -HU,  &c. 

COXXXVl  II.— Spider  wort  [Commelyna  Medica]  fj 
31  ^  and  J^  tj*  ^. — Infusion  of  leaves  is  given  as  a 
sedative. 

CCXXX IX. — Spindle  Tree  [Evonymus  Japonicus]  ^t 
fiji. — Is  used  as  a  tonic. 

CCXL.— Spurge  [Euphorbia]  J^  ^. — Root  is  given  in 
toothache. 

CCXLI.— Starch  is  made, — 1,  of  the  Mealy  Taro ;  2, 
Pachyrhizus  Trilobus ;  3,  Dolichos  Trilobus ;  4,  Pacrasia 
Thumbergiana;  5,  Aspidium  root;  6,  Pteris  Esculentum;  7, 
Nephrodium  E."5culentum;  8,  Yam;  9,  Potato;  10,  Rice;  11, 
"Wheat;  &:c. 

CCXLII.— St.  John's  Wort. 

CCXLIII. — Stone  Crop  JJ  ^  ^  is  used  as  a  vulnerary. 
Two  otlier  Stone  crops  are  called  ^  ^  ^  and  f§  BR  3^. 

CCXLIV. — Straw. — A  coarse  straw  braid  for  liats  is 
made  here.  It  is  very  bad.  Straw  too  is  largely  used  for 
makiiiL:  sandals. 
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CCXLV. — Sugar  Cane  [Andropogon  Saccharatus  or 
Sorghum  Saccharatum]  •Jf  ^. — I  have  seen  very  little  here, 

CCXLVL— Sun  Flower  [Helianthus  Annuus]  |r|  Q  ^ 
or  JE  flff  ^. — The  seeds  are  used  as  a  vegetable. 

CCXLVII.— Sweet  Potato  |C|g.    ' 

CCXLVIII.— Tallow  Tree  ?(:  jff-  j©— This  is  a  most 
beautiful  and  useful  tree ;  from  the  seeds  Chinese  extract 
vegetable  tallow.  In  autumn  the  leaves  are  of  a  brilliant 
red,  and  as  these  trees  are  plentiful  here,  they  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  They  are  hardy  plants,  and 
grow  from  seed.  They  might,  I  think,  be  acclimatized  in 
Cornwall,  Devonshire  and  South  Wales. 

CCXLIX.— Tamarisk  Tree  [Tamarix  Sinensis]  ||. 

COL.— Taro  [Caladium]  ^. 

CCLI. — Tea  is  produced  in  small  quantities  all  over 
this  district.  In  many  parts  the  peasants  grow  their  own 
tea,  as  our  peasants  grow  their  own  potatoes.  Tea  of  a  fine 
quality  grows  in  the  gorges  of  the  Yangtsze  and  tributary 
rivers.  There  are  large  tea  plantations  in  the  Chang-Jo 
district.  A  tea  firing  establishment  was  set  upat  Yii-yang- 
kwan  jjS|  i^  M  (80  miles  from  this)  to  prepare  this  tea  for 
the  English  market.  A  small  quantity  was  sent  to  England 
and  realized  a  good  price,  but  the  firing  establishment  did 
not  pay  and  was  moved  to  Ni-sha-ho  if^fp^  just  within 
the  Hunan  border.  The  tea  is  now  sent  to  Hankow  by  way 
of  the  Tung-ting  lake.  The  largest  tea  plantations  of 
Chang-lo  are  at  Nan-p'ing-ho  ^  4^  {ijf  •  A  very  fine  tea  is 
produced  in  Yunnan,  called  F'u-erh-ch'a  ^  f^  :|{^«  It  is 
not  exported  to  England  ;  it  is  made  up  into  small  bricks 
about  half  a  pound  each,  and  packed  in  baskets  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Bambusa  Latifolia.  Eight  bricks  go  to  the 
basket. 

In  Chang-lo,  tea  is  carried  in  canvas  bags  placed  in 
square  crates  which  are  attached  to  the  porter's  back  by 
bamboo  thongs,  while  in  Kweichow  the  tea  is  packed  in 
oval  crates,  lined  with  oak  leaves,  which  are  carried  on  a 
bamboo. 

CCLII.— Thalictrum  Kubellum  ^  Jg.— Given  in 
female  disorders. 

CCLIII. — Timber. — A  large  trade  might  be  done  in 
timber  here,  were  it  not  for  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way 
by  the  Chinese  authorities.    The  reason  alleged  for  dis- 
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couraging  the  trade  is  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  forests 
are  wild  and  lawless,  and  trade  might  lead  to  riots;  perhaps 
the  real  reason  is  that  they  fear  the  country  would  be 
deforested.  The  taxes  and  cost  of  carriage  for  bringing 
down  timber  from  places  under  forty  miles  distance  add 
several  hundred  per  cent  to  the  prime  cost.  Forests  with 
fine  timber  exist  in  Itu,  Chang-lo,  Chang-yang,  Kwei-chow, 
l*atung,  and  other  places  in  this  Consular  district. 

CCLIV.— Toad  Flax. 

CCLV. — Tobacco  [Nicotiana  Sinensis]  is  largely  grown 
all  over  this  district. 

CCLVr. — Tournefortia  Arguzina. 

CCLVn.— Tricosanthes  tQ  *B  jR  and  55  :jfg  J^.— The 
powdered  roots  are  given  as  a  febrifuge. 

CCLVIJI.— T'ung  Tree  [Jatropha  Curcis]  fjg  j^. 

CCLIX.— Turmeric  [a  species  of]  tt  S- 

CCLX.— Turnip  j^  ^  |g. — There  is  a  medicine  ^ 
]|g  ■?  prepared  here  from  turnip  seeds. 

CCLXI. — Uncaria  Procumbens  ^  J^. — A  wine  some- 
what resembling  tincture  of  Catechu  is  made  from  this  plant 
and  is  prescribed  for  infantile  maladies. 

CCLXII. — Valisneria  is  given  by  the  Chinese  the  same 
name  ^  as  Mare's  tail. 

CCLXIIL— Varnish  Tree  [Rhus  Succedanea]  Tfe  j|[. — 
Gallnuts  are  produced  on  this  tree. 

CCLXIV.— Vermicelli  f^  |J. — Bad  and  dear;  made  from 
wheat  and  barley. 

CO LX v.— Vervain  ^  S|. 

CCLXVI.— Vetch  [Vicia  Sativa]  is  given  by  the 
Chinese  the  same  name  1^  s^  vlq  the  Fhaseolus  Angulatus. 

CCLXVII.— Viburnum  Opulus  is  given  by  the  Chinese 
the  same  name  §  ^  ^  as  the  Hydrangea. 

COLXVIII.— Vipers  Grass"  [Scorzonera]  is  given  the 
same  name  ^  f^  ^  as  the  Ancilema  Commelyna  Medica. 

CCLXIX—Videt ;  ft  H,  or  ^  ^  ?g,  or  |g  ^  ^. 

CCLXX.— Walnut  Tree  jj^  ^l. 

CCLXXL— Water  Caltrops  [Trapa  Bicornis]  |^. 

CCLXXII.— Water  Chestnut  [Scirpus  Eleocharis  Tube- 
rosus]  3^  IS^,  or  Ifc  Jffi. 

CCLXX III.— Water  Lily.— Of  the  Nelumbium  Specie- 
sum  there  are  two  varieties  used   as  food,  the  ^  and  the 
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I&  3B  ifE-     Anotlicr  species  of  Water  Lily  [Euryale  Ferox] 
^  Jf  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent. 

CCLXXIV.—Wator  Shield  [Hydropeltis]  ^. 

(CI.XXV.  -  Wax  Tree  [Lii^mstrum  Lncidum]  (A  ifi 
and  Lif^ustrum  Jnponicuni  Obtusifolium  ^^  ot^  ^  \/f[. 
— It  is  on  tliese  trees  that  the  insect,  belonging  to  the 
Fulgorida  family  of  the  Homoptera,  which  produces  white 
wax  feeds. 

(U:hXXyr.— Wheat  )J>a^. 

CCLXXVIL— Whin  [Ulex]  ^  ^  ?£. 

CCLXXVIII,— WiUow  [Salix  Alba  and  Salix  Pen- 
tandra]  tg. 

CCLXXIX. — Wine  made  from  Indian  corn. 

CCLXXX.— Yam  [Dioscorea  Sativa]  ill  H. 

CCLXXXI.— Yarn  Cotton. 

CCLXXXII.— Yew  gi  ijfy  and  the  Dwarf  Yew  [Podo- 
carpiis  Tliiija]  ^  ^  f^. — Besi<les  these  there  are  92  plants 
or  varieties  of  plants  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  Gazetteer  of 
the  lohang  prcfecturo  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
i  dent  if  V. 
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A    JOURNEY    IN    OHEKIANG/ 

BY 

E.  H.  Parker,  Esq., 
Of  H,  B.  M,*8  Consular  Service. 


ON  the  11th  ISTovember,  1883,  I  started  from  WSnchow, 
with  tide  and  wind  in  my  favour,  upon  a  visit  to 
Hangchow,  by  way  of  Ch'u-chou,  Yen-chou,  and  Kin-hwa 
Prefectures.     There  had  been  no  rain  to  speak  of  for  six 
weeks  previous  to  the  9th  of  November,  on  which  and  the 
following  days  the  weather  was  w^et  and  gloomy;  but  it 
cleared  up  on  the  11th,  and  thus  my  boats  had  the  advantage 
of  the  recent  rain^  in  shallow  places,  whilst  I  had  the  imme- 
diate personal  benefit  of  the  sun ;  so  that  the  start  was  in 
every  way  of  good  augury.     The  river  for  ninety  miles  takes 
a  zig-zag  course  alternately  West  and  North.   •  At  the  town 
of  Yiie-ch*i  }S  ^  (Wen-ch'i),   80  miles  from  W^nchow,  it 
entirely  changes  its  characteristics,  and,   from  a   compara- 
tively  deep,    muddy   river,    changes   to   a   clear,    shingly 
bottomed,   but   still   bioad    stream,    impeded   as    regards 
navigation  by  a  succession  of  shallow  rapids.     The  wind 
w^as  so  favourable  that  the  boatmen  of  their  own  accord 
sailed  on  late  into  the  night,  in.  consequence  of  which  we 
reached  a  suitable  mooring  nook  two  miles  below  the  eity 
of  Ts'ing-t'ien  ^  0  in  nine  hours,  doing  nearly  40  miles  in 
all.     I  heard  the  boatmen  several  times  make  use  of  the 
expression    "carry*'    over  the  rapids,  and  was  somewhat 
puzzled  to  imagine  how  that  could  be  done  with  a  boat 
40  feet  long,  and  capable  of  carrying  10  tons  of  cargo  at 
least.     A  yoke  of  bamboo  is  fastened  across  the  bows  of 
the  boat,  and  two  of  the  three  boatmen  jump  into  the  water: 
placing  the  ends  of  the  yoke  across  their  necks,  they  thus 
guide  the  boat  up  the  rapids,  any  other  available  hand« 
meanwhile  poling  vigorously  with  the  pikes.     There  is  very 
little  level  land  to  be  seen  between  Wenchow  and  Ts'ing- 

*  Read  before  the  Society  ou  the  28th  Karch  and  16th  April,  18S4. 
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t'ien,  or  even  Ch'u-ohow  dt  !HI ;  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  enclosed  on 
either  side  by  hills  ranging  up  to  1,000  feet  high,  with 
occasional  spits  or  valleys  of  fiat  land  between  them.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Foochow  Biver,  but  terrace  cultivation  of  the  hills  here  is 
not  so  general,  probably  on  account  of  their  more  precipitous 
nature.  Only  peuldy  land  is  taxable.  The  rapids  are  caused 
by  the  river  running  across  broad  shingly  beds,  and  through 
them  finding  its  way  to  the  lowest  levels ;  they  resemble 
very  much  the  rapids  of  the  Ho-chou  ^  j^  Eiver,  which 
runs  from  the  Shen-si  frontier  down  to  Ch'ung-k'ing ;  but 
the  water  being  usually  shallow  here,  they  can  hardly  be 
called  in  any  way  dangerous.  There  seems  to  be  almost 
everything  necessary  provided  by  nature  to  encourage  the 
development  of  foreign  trade  as  far  as  Ch'u-chow ;  for  the 
cost  of  boat-carriage  is  exceedingly  low  (say  one  shilling 
and  six-pence  a  day  for  a  good-sized  barge  manned  by  three 
men),  and  our  own  experience  shows  that,  with  a  fair  wind, 
Ts'ing-t'ien  can  be  reached  in  a  single  afternoon.  Travellers 
must  content  themselves  with  the  rudest  of  flat-bottomed 
barges,  protected  from  the  weather  by  nothing  but  a  strong 
coarse  mat-housing,  which,  however,  is  tolerably  water- 
proof; there  is  nothing  available  at  all  resembling  the 
comparatively  luxurious  travelling  boats  of  the  Canton  and 
Yangtsze  liivers.  Ts'ing-t'ien  is  a  picturesquely  situated 
district  city,  subordinate  to  the  Ch'u-chow  Prefecture,  and 
is  built  on  a  small  area  of  slightly  elevated  ground, 
occupying  the  corner  of  a  sand-bank  between  the  hills. 
From  its  position  it  commands  the  river  approaches  in  all 
directions,  and  of  course  the  most  prominent  edifice  is  the 
Lekin  Station,  a  sort  of  elevated  watch-tower  sweeping  the 
river.  A  gunboat  lies  below,  so  that  the  chances  of 
running  the  barrier  successfully  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Here  are  levied  dues  on  the  timber  rafts,  bamboo  wares, 
and  fuel  which  come  down  the  river,  and  on  imports, 
especially  salt,  from  Wenchow.  There  is  a  very  pretty 
j^len  about  73  miles  above  Ts'ing-t*ien,  called  Shih-m§n 
Tung  or  "  Stone  Gate  Hollow/'  Part  of  the  waterfall,  of  a 
type  niucli  resembling  the  average  Scotch  or  Norwegian 
foss,  can  be  seen  from  the  river,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
walk  brings  the  visitor  to  the  toot  of  the  fall,  where  are  to 
be  seen  muiucjous  tablets  iind  inscriptions  commemorating 
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the  visits  of  distinguished  persons.  The  most  prominent 
amongst  the  trees  observable  on  the  way  from  Wenehpw  to 
Ch'u-chow  are  the  "feathery"  bamboos,  the  fir,  the  vegetable 
tallow  tree,  (here  called Chung-tsz  and  la-tsz  or  "wax berry"), 
the  camphor  tree,  (from  which  camphor  is  not  here  extracted), 
and  occasionally  the  wood-oil  tree.  The  banks  present  the 
same  style  of  scenery  all  the  way  up,  but  above  Ts'ing-t'ien 
the  shingle  beds  are  pleasantly  relieved  by  turf,  in  places 
almost  as  smooth  as  an  English  lawn.  The  dialects  of 
Ts*ing-t'ien  and  Ch*u-chow  differ  from  that  of  Wenchow 
about  as  much  as  the  broad  Hunan  dialects  differ  from 
ordinary  Kwan-hwa.  The  dialect  of  Wenchow  is  the 
broadest,  and  the  divergencies  of  the  Ts'ing-t*ien  or  Ch'u- 
chow  dialects  are  generally  nearer  approaches  to  the 
standard  sounds.  There  seemed  to  be  very  little  valuable 
cargo  upon  the  river.  Most  of  the  upward-bound  boats 
carried  a  very  large  package  of  salt,  of  the  fine  or  local 
Wenchow  manufacture.  The  Foochow  salt,  which  costs  four 
cash  a  catty  at  Wenchow,  is  loosely  stowed  in  larger  boats, 
and  after  being  washed  and  ground  down  at  Ch'u-chow, 
circulates  in  the  Prefecture  at  about  10  to  12  cash.  The 
downward  craft  seemed  to  be  usually  laden  with  firewood, 
charcoal,  bamboo- wares,  and  other  homely  articles.  Should 
this  part  of  China  ever  become  freely  open  to  foreign  trade, 
the  way  to  utilize  this  river  to  the  best  advantage  would  be 
to  construct  light-draught  steam-launches,  with  sujfficient 
power  to  draw,  each,  half  a  dozen  flat-bottomed  junks, 
carrying,  say,  ten  tons  apiece.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  autumn  rice,  (of  which  there  has  been  an  unusually 
plentiful  crop),  is  all  gathered  in,  there  is  nothing  much  to 
be  seen  in  the  way  of  cereals.  The  boatmen  said,  however, 
that  the  poppy  is  on  the  increase  in  Li-shui  g  yJC  (Ch'u-chow 
central)  andTs'ing-t'ien  districts,  as  well  as  around  Wenchow, 
and  that  tlie  price  of  wheat  (the  once  usual  winter  crop) 
has  gone  up  in  consequence.  The  young  wheat,  I  noticed, 
was  just  a|)pearing  above  the  ground  in  many  places. 

Tbe  fifty  miles  from  Ts'ing-t'ien  to  Hia-ho  T*  JrJ,  a  mile 
below  Ch'u-chow,  occupied  us  four  days,  the  weather  being 
wet,  and  the  rapids  strong.  There  is  no  place  of  any 
importance  on  the  way,  unless  the  village  of  Hai-k'ou  f^  P 
thirty  miles  above  Ts'ing-t'ien,  deserves  to  be  singled  out 
for  mention  as  a  larger  village  than  the  others. 
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There  is  river  connuunication  between  the  mountain 
district  of  King-uini,'  -^  ^  (Ch'u-cliow  Prefecture)  and 
IVin.Lj-t'ien  by  a  river,  lr>cally  called  the  "Small  Stream," 
wliicli  juins  the  "Wonchow  river  a  mile  or  two  above 
Ts*iii<^'-t'i('.n.  }fia-ho  is  the  point  of  departure  from 
Wi'iicliow  and  Ch'u-chow  for  the  Kin-hwa  and  Hangchow 
Prcfectiuvs,  etc.  On  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival,  I  took 
a  walk  to  and  throiigli  the  city  of  Cli'u-chow  Fu  and  back. 
Thou^'li  thti  examinations  were  goinjr  on,  I  passed  along 
almost  unnoticed,  and  the  peo])le  I  addressed  were  all  very 
civil.  A  ^'ood  deal  of  Kwan-hica  or  Official  Chinese  is 
8i>oken  here,  as  at  W*"!Uohow.  Tlie  city  is  prettily  situated 
on  a  spit  formed  by  a  bend  in  the  river,  which  winds  round 
the  southern  end  of  a  small  plain  bounded  on  the  other 
throe  sides  by  a  range  of  hills. 

The  walls  enclose  an  elevation  surmounted  by  a  showy 
temple.  The  interior  of  the  city  is  a  miserable  collection  of 
ruins  and  shanties,  and  there  seems  to  be  only  one  busy  street 
or  centre.  The  Yanu'riH  arc  in  the  usual  dilapidated  con- 
dition.    Tlie  circuit  of  the  walls  is  three  miles. 

The  porter  and  chair-lxjarer  organization  at  Hia-ho 
appears  to  be  excellently  managed,  and  though  I  only 
gave  notice  of  m}'  intended  de])arture  after  dark,  I  was  on 
the  road  by  nino  o'clock  next  morning,  with  a  written 
contract  in  my  pocket,  an  official  guild  list  of  bearers' 
names,  and  an  escort  of  police  and  soldiers. 

We  cut  across  the  plain  in  a  northerly  direction  for 
about  five  miles,  and  then  commenced  an  ascent  in  the 
same  direction  for  a  .second  five  miles  to  yin-ch'ang  T'ang 
^  iJJ  J[|,  (Ngiang  Dziae  l)oa),  where  we  refreshed  ourselves. 
Continuing  our  ascent  for  another  six  miles,  by  a  good 
road  paved  with  round  stones,  we  reached  a  height  of  2,000 
feet,  and  put  uj)  for  the  night  at  ICioh-king  Kwan  ^  -J 
gg.  The  bearers  were  a  dissolute-looking  but  good- 
humoured  crew,  and  appeareil  anxious  to  give  information. 
They  were  all  very  well  posted  in  opium  matters,  and  declared 
with  one  voice  that  Malwa  {Iman-Vii)  was  almost  the  only 
kind  of  opium  smoked,  by  those  who  could  in  any  way  afford 
it,  in  the  prefectural  neighbourhood.  The  better  quality 
costs  a  dollar  for  2.4  Chinese  ounces,  and  the  inferior  quality 
a  dollar  for  2.6  ounces.  It  all  conies  fi*om  Lan-ch'i  and 
Hangchow, — that  is,  fromNingpo.  There  are  several  porters 
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regularly  employed  in  conveying  this  opium  from  Lan-ch*i 

mm- 

The  local  poppy  has  been  grown  during  the  past  five 
years  in  several  of  the  ten  districts  under  Ch*u-chow,  but 
in  Ts*ing-t'ien  and  Tsin-yiin  ^f  ^  more  especially.  In 
Li-shui  and  the  more  western  districts  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  successful,  as  the  people  are  said  to  be 
unskilled  in  lancing  the  capsule. 

The  crops  in  the  ground  in  the  plain  were  buckwheat, 
"  hairy  "  beans  (just  being  gathered),  excellent  cabbages,  and 
occasional  patches  of  tobacco,  hemp,  mustard,  brinjals, 
peanuts,  flax,  etc.  The  maize  and  rice  had  been  harvested. 
The  mountain-road  passed  through  scenery  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  enclosing  the  river  we  had  ascended.  By  far 
the  commonest  tree  was  the  tallow  tree,  and  beyond  this, 
with  the  bamboo,  coir,  fir,  and  pine,  other  trees  were 
exceptional.  All  the  villages  were  small,  but  the  people, 
though  poor-looking,  were  uniformly  civil;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  yet  been  in  any  part  of  China  where  less  hostility 
w:as  shown  in  the  bearing  of  the  people.  No  coal  is  burnt 
at  Ch'u-chow,  and  I  saw  nothing  and  heard  little  of  iron, 
which,  however,  is  undoubtedly  smelted  at  Ts'ing-t*ien 
and  Yiin-ho  ^  ft  districts. 

There  is  river  communication  for  rafts  with  Tsin-yiin 
district  city  by  a  river  which  joins  the  Wenchow  Eiver,  two 
miles  below  Ch'u-chow. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  journey  across  the  T'ao-hwa 
f^  1^  range,  we  again  travelled  50  li,  or  sixteen  miles,  our 
highest  point  being  at  T*ao-hwa  Tung,  or  "Peach-flower 
Gap,"  2,600  feet  above  Ch'u-chow.  I  estimated  the  height 
of  the  river  at  the  last-named  place  at  not  more  than 
100  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  villages  with  passable 
accommodation  for  man  (but  not  beast,  for  there  are  none) 
every  three  miles  across  the  pass,  and  sometimes  oftener. 
The  mountain  scenery  is  decidedly  fine,  but  hardly  to  be 
called  grand.  The  river  at  the  unwalled  district  city  of  Tsin- 
yiin  is,  according  to  the  aneroid  barometer,  600  feet  higher 
than  where  it  joins  the  Wenchow  Eiver,  but,  as  the  rapids 
are  stated  to  be  very  *'  fierce,"  and  no  boats  can  navigate  the 
stream,  \vhilst  the  timber  rafts  for  which  it  is  available  of 
course  only  descend,  tliese  600  feet  in  33  miles  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  always  assuming  that  meteoro- 
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There  is  river  communicatioii  between  the  moantaia 
district  of  King-nittR  ^  ^  (Ch'u-chow  Prefecture)  aod 
Ts'ing-t'ien  by  a  river,  locally  called  ihu  "Small  Stream," 
winch  joins  the  ^enchow  river  a  mile  or  two  abova 
Ta'ing-t'ien.  Hia-ho  is  the  p(unt  uf  departure  from 
Wenchow  and  Cti'u-chow  for  the  Kin-twft  and  Hangcbow 
Prefectures,  etc.  On  the  afternoon  of  luy  anlval,  I  took 
a  walk  to  and  through  the  city  of  Ch'u-chow  Fu  and  back. 
Tliongh  the  examiuattoas  were  going  on,  I  passed  along 
almost  unnoticed,  and  the  people  I  addressed  were  all  very 
civil.  A  good  deal  of  Kwan-hwa  or  Ollicial  Chtuese  ia 
8])oken  hei^e,  as  at  Wenchow.  The  city  is  prettily  situated 
on  a  spit  formed  by  a  bend  in  the  river,  which  winds  rouud 
the  southern  end  of  a  small  plain  boaudcd  on  the  other 
three  sides  by  a  range  of  hills. 

The  walls  enclose  an  elevakioa  sonnountcd  by  a  showy 
temple.  The  interior  of  the  city  is  a  miserable  collection  of 
luins  and  shanties,  and  there  seems  to  be  oiily  one  busy  street 
or  centre.  The  Yamim  are  in  the  usual  dilapidated  cod- 
dition.     The  circuit  of  the  walla  is  three  miles. 

The  porter  and  chair-bearer  organization  at  Hia-ho 
appears  to  be  excellently  managed,  and  Ibouyh  I  only 
gave  notice  of  my  intended  departure  after  dark,  I  was  on 
the  road  by  nine  o'clock  next  mornint^,  with  a  writteu 
contract  in  my  pocket,  an  official  guild  list  of  bearera^ 
names,  and  an  escort  of  police  and  soldiers. 

We  cut  across  the  plain  in  a  northerly  direction  for 
about  five  miles,  and  then  commenced  an  ascent  in  the 
same  direction  for  a  second  five  miles  to  Vin-cb'ang  T'ang 
SI  ^  iS>  ('^g'^ng  Dziae  Doa),  where  we  refreshed  ouraelvea. 
Continuing  our  ascent  for  another  six  miles,  by  a  good 
road  paved  with  round  atones,  we  reached  a  height  of  2,000 
feet,  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  K'ioh-kiug  Kwan  *]1  -JJ 
gg.  The  liearers  were  a  dissolute-looking  but  good- 
humoured  crew,  and  appeared  anxious  to  yive  informatioiL 
They  were  all  very  well  posted  in  opium  matters,  and  declared 
with  one  voice  that  Malwa  {hsiao-t'u)  was  almost  the  only 
kind  of  opium  smoked,  by  those  who  could  in  any  way  afford 
it,  in  the  prefccturid  neighbourhood.  The  better  quality 
costs  a  dollar  for  2,4  Chinese  ounces,  and  the  inferior  qnality 
a  dollar  for  2,6  ounces.  It  all  cornea  from  Lan-ch'i  and 
llaiigchow, — tijat  is,  fromNingpo.   Thereare  several  porters 
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logical  changes  have  not    again    disturbed    barometrical 
calculations,  as  they  did  on  the  river. 

The  Taipings  seem  to  have  made  great  havoc  with  this 
neighbourhood,  and  possibly  the  rickety  aspect  of  every- 
thing means  only  that  recovery  is  yet  incomplete.  Near 
the  junction  of  the  Li-shui  and  Tsin-yiin  districts,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Peach-flower  Gap,  there  is  a  mountain 
touil),  where  are  promiscuously  collected  the  bones  of  rebels 
and  slaughtered  innocents  alike  which  were  found  lying 
unidentified  around  the  spot.  Prayers  are  offered  at  the 
grave  thrice  a  year. 

Tlie  Ch'u-chow  Prefecture  appears  to  supply  itself  with 
tobacco  and  tea,  of  which  latter  article,  and  tallow,  it 
exports  a  certain  quantity.  The  Ts*ing-t'ien  tea  is  the  best. 
Tobarco  is  also  im])orted  from  Fu-kien;  and  cotton,  of 
wliich  the  local  supply  is  insufficient,  fiom  T'ai-chow  Fu. 
Silk  is  produced,  but  not  so  as  to  form  an  industry,  and 
supplements  are  imported  from  Hangchow.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  many  people  can  afford  this  luxury.  Bees'  wax  is 
produced,  and  used  for  greasing  shoe-thread, — a  hawker 
showed  me  a  cake  ;  and  1  bought  excellent  honey  at  Tsin- 
yiin.  The  people  eat  a  good  deal  of  the  sweet  potato,  and 
make  a  sort  of  cheap  *'beau"-curd  out  of  the  wild  chestnut. 
Tlie  wayfarers  coiToborated  the  statement  that  no  tax  was 
paid  on  land  other  than  w-ct,  levelled,  or  paddy-lands,  and 
gave  as  a  reason  that  Liu  Pe-wen  $1)  f^  j!l|  (one  of  the 
worthies  whose  reminiscences  we  saw  at  the  Stone  Gate 
waterfall),  had  begged  the  Ming  Emperor  Hung  Wu  to 
remit  it  in  perpetuity.  This  Liu,  known  as  Kwoh-sbih,  or 
Kuin-shih,  g  or  ^  ^,  appears  to  bear  the  same  sort  of 
repute  here,  as  the  local  hero  of  antiquity,  that  the  famoas 
Chu-ko  Liang  ^  S  %  does  in  Eastern  Sz-ch'uen. 

Ch'u-chow  is  the  seat  of  a  Brigadier,  who  has  under 
him  1,200  soldiers,  gairison  and  active.  There  are  no 
"  braves,"  or  fighting  soldiers.  It  appears  to  be  the  custom 
of  respectable  small  landowners  to  become  garrison  soldiers, 
and  even  to  buy  the  position,  for  the  sake  of  the  pay^ 
but  to  arrange  for  substitutes  in  the  rare  event  of  being 
called  out  for  active  service. 

The  25  miles  from  Tsin-yiin  district, — the  water-shed 
of  several  rivers, — to  Yung-k'ang  ^  ^  district  city  were 
over  an  almost  level  plain,  very  richly  cultivated  and  watered 
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by  a  river  which  rises  somewhere  in  the  Tsin-yiin  district : 
it  is  navigable  for  small  boats  from  Yung-k'ang  down  to 
Kin-hwa  Fu,  and  there  for  good-sized  junks  to  Hang- 
chow. 

Tliechief  productionsof  Tsin-yiin  are  tea,  coir,  and  indigo, 
of  which  last  we  saw  numerous  pits  and  dyeing  establish- 
ments. The  rice  crop  had  been  plentiful  this  year,  and  rice 
was  selling  for  a  penny  a  pound.  Cotton,  silk,  and  opium 
are  grown,  butnot  in  sufficient  quantity  for  local  requirements. 
We  met  cotton  and  larapwick  grass  coming  overland  from 
T'ai-chow  -^  ji\,  and  large  quantities  of  native  cotton  cloth 
from  Yii-yao  ^  ^  district,  near  Ningpo.  Iron-wares  are 
obtained  from  Yiin-ho  district,  and  salt  vid  Ch'u-chow. 
Malwa  is  smoked  by  all  opium  smokers  who  can  afford  it : 
it  all  comes  vid  Lan-ch*i,  and  its  prices  are  slightly  lower 
than  at  Ch'u-chow.  Native  opium  is  also  imported  from 
T'ai-chow.  The  land-tax  collected  is  over  Tls.  20,000,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  people  are  made  to  pay  in  large  cash 
at  2,480  the  tael,  the  market  rate  being  1,800  cash  the  tael, 
or  1,150  the  dollar.  The  unit  of  land  measurement  is  10, 
which  means  y^,  i.e.  10  fathoms  or  ^  part  of  a  mu  of 
land, — one  rmt  being  J  acre.  The*  statement  about  the 
freedom  of  certain  places  from  tax  on  Ti  fjl  or  non-paddy 
land  was  qualified  by  the  assertion  that  the  exemption  was 
confined  to  the  district  of  Ts'ing-t'ien. 

The  city  of  Tsin-yiin  is  a  mere  village  of  1,200  houses, 
hemmed  in  at  each  end  of  the  gulley  in  which  it  is  situated 
by  gates,  and  two  morsels  of  wall,  100  yards  long.  It  has 
two  very  fine  stone  bridges  of  nine  and  thirteen  arches 
respectively,  crossing  the  river  at  the  south  end  of  the  town ; 
— the  river  which  communicates  with  Ch'u-chow,  and  takes 
its  rise  near  the  town  of  Hu-chen  in  the  Tsin-yiin  district, 
60  li  to  the  east.  It  has  also  a  smaller  stone  bridge  at  the 
north  side,  spanning  the  stream  which  runs  down  to  Tung- 
k'ang.  There  are  villages  every  ten  miles,  between  Tsin- 
yiin  and  Yung-k'ang,  and  they  grow  more  considerable  as 
the  latter  city  is  approached.  Tsin-yiin  is  said  to  have  been 
terribly  ravaged  by  the  Taipings,  and  since  the  anarchy 
tlie  people  have  become  less  tractable;  but  I  saw  no  sign 
of  hostility  or  sullenness  anywhere.  I  found  the  dialects  of 
Ch'u-chow  and  Tsin-yiin  sufficiently  near  that  of  Wench ow 
to  enable  me  to  follow  tolerably  well  the  conversation  of 
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the  bearers  and  villa^'ers,  and  to  make  myself  understood  in 
cases  where  Kwan-hwa  was  unintelligible  to  them. 

Hu-chen  is  60  li  or  20  miles  east  of  both  Tsin-yiin  and 
Yung-k'ang  ;  it  is  thence  80  li  to  Fan-t'an-ch@n  H(  K  IK» 
which  oonmnuiicates  by  river  with  T'ai-chow,  by  way  of 
Sien-chii  f(]j  jg  district  city.  Tsin-yun  is  distant  160  li 
by  mountaiii-road  from  Ts'ing-t'ien. 

Yiu)g-k*ang  is  a  wall-less  district  city  under  the  Kin- 
hwa  ^  iH  Prefecture.  It  was  occupied  for  several  years 
by  the  rebels,  who  utterly  destroyed  it.  At  present  it 
consists  of  about  2,000  houses,  many  of  which  have  a  well- 
to-do  aspect.  It  is  distant  from  the  prefectural  city 
40  miles  by  land,  or  50  by  water.  Agriculturally, 
the  district  has  fairly  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  rebellion,  which  carried  off  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  population,  but  as  yet  its  commerce  and  productive- 
ness  go  no  further  than  supplying  local  wants.  Exactly  the 
saoue  account  of  0})ium  was  given  as  at  Ch'u-chow  and 
Tslu-yiin.  Malwa  and  T'ai-chow  are  both  smoked,  and  a 
little  is  grown  locally.  The  district  supplies  itself  with 
gmin,  tea,  and  tobacco ;  imports  salt  from  Pai-chow  and 
Ch'u-choW|  and  native  and  foreitxn  piece  goods  t7id  Lan-ch'i. 
Its  land  tax  is  considerable,  and  2,300  and  1,700  large  cash 
res^K'ctively  are  the  official  and  business  values  of  the  taeL 
The  clean  dollar,  which  is  current  throughout  Ch6kiang, 
is  worth  1,180  Ciish.  As  at  Tsin-yiln,  the  popular  unit  of 
hind  measurement  is  10. 

A  very  striking  feature  in  Yung-k'ang  is  its  two  bridges; 
one,  a  short  one  of  three  spans,  is  entirely  built  over  with 
houses;  the  other,  built  on  eleven  strong  stone  piers,  is 
about  200  yards  long,  and  is  roofed  in  and  battened  in  on 
both  sides  with  palings  which  give  it  a  most  unusual  and 
picturesque  aspect.  I  was  told  that  inside  it  is  provided 
with  stalls  for  the  use  of  hawkers  and  bamboo  merchants, 
and  that  all  the  bridges  in  ChMi-chow  prefecture  to  the 
south-west  were  built  on  the  same  principle. 

The  Yung-k'ang  river  takes  a  toi-tuous  but  due  westerly 
course  for  150  l\  to  Kin-hwa  Fu.  To  the  south  is  a  well- 
wooded  range  of  hills,  but  to  the  north  and  west  the  country  is 
more  undulating  and  level.  The  willow,  (hitherto  rarely 
seen  since  leaving  Wenchow),  and  fir  line  its  grassy  banks, 
au^l  cover  the  country  in   great   profusion,  and,   with  the 
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autumn-red  tints  of  the  tallow-tree,  give  a  singularly 
warm  and  park-like  aspect  to  the  neighbourhood.  The 
river  is  shallow,  and  frequently  unnavigable  for  anything 
but  bamboo  rafts ;  it  is  beset  with  harmless  rapids,  and 
after  heavy  rain  runs  very  swiftly.  There  were  great 
numbers  of  geese,  duck,  teal,  wild  cormorants,  herons,  and 
other  waterfowl  to  be  seen  at  every  moment,  and  a  sports- 
man would  doubtless  have  pleasant  experiences  here.  The 
same  story  was  everywhere  told  about  the  T'aipings; 
everyone  had  suffered  in  some  way;  had  either  been  forced  to 
labour,  beaten,  or  kidnapped;  had  had  his  house  burnt;  his 
relations  killed  ;  or  had  seen  his  family  starve  to  death. 

T'ung-k'in  ^  i|l  is  a  considerable  village  on  the  left  bank, 
six  miles  from  Yung-k'ang  under  the  joint  jurisdiction,  or  on 
the  joint  borders  of  Yung-k'ang  and  Wu-i  flj  |^  districts. 
Thence  it  is  10  miles  by  land  to  Wu-i  district-city,  which 
the  river  passes  to  the  west  at  Ting-siang,  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  and  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  branch 
stream  navigable  for  rafts  and  small  boats  up  to  the  city. 
Immense  rafts  of  pine  are  floated  down  from  Wu-i  to 
Lan-ch'i  and  Hangchow.  Wu-i,  which  I  could  not  see 
from  the  river,  is  said  to  be  a  walled  city,  smaller  than 
Yung-k'ang,  with  no  particular  industry,  having,  as  usual 
here,  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

The  boundaiy  between  Wu-i  and  Kin-hwa  districts,  (the 
latter  the  head  prefectural  district  of  Kin-hwa  Fu),  lies  10 
miles  further  down  at  a  place  called  Ts'iao-ngnn  {j|  jj^.  The 
river  abounds  with  rapids  and  wild-fowl,  and  runs  through 
a  richly- wooded  hilly  country.  In  many  places  the  current 
is  guided  by  weirs  thrown  across  the  stream,  into  a  narrow 
channel  just  large  enough  to  admit  OQe  boat  or  raft  The 
rafts  are  often  200  yards  long,  but  never  more  than  12  feet 
wide,  and  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  divided  or 
moored  at  any  joint,  and  turned  by  long  bow  or  stem  sweeper 
in  any  direction.  The  boatmen  said  that  there  was  plenty 
of  opium  grown  in  Wu-i,  and  that  natives  of  rai-chow  (the 
great  opium-producing  region)  were  usually  engaged  to 
manage  the  crop.  Sugar  of  the  red  kind  is  produced  in 
both  Yung-k'ang  and  Wu-i,  but  the  grey  cane  so  common 
in  Kiangnan  is  not  found  south-west  of  Lan-ch'i.  All  the 
raftmen  and  boatmen  whom  I  addressed  spoke  excellent 
"  southern  *'  Kwan-hwa^  but  they  conversed  with  each  other 
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in  a  local  dialect  akin  to  those  of  south  Ch^kiang;  but  at 
last  differing  so  much  that  both  my  servants  and  myself 
had  to  abandon  tlie  latter,  except  every  now  and  then  where 
an  uncommon  word  had  to  be  uttei*ed  in  the  two  extremes 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  uncertain  mean.  Salt  from 
T'ai-chow  at  Wu-i  costs  from  24  to  30  cash  the  catty,  six 
times  tlie  price  of  salt  at  Wenchow.  As  far  as  I  could 
follow  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  it  trends  rather 
northerly  than  westerly  after  entering  the  Kin-hwa  district. 
Eaft  cargoes  of  cotton  from  Shao-hing  by  way  of  Siao-ahan 
Hf  ilj  and  I-ch*iao ;  also  brine  blocks  (for  bean  cm*d)  or  the 
curdling  lees  of  salt  from  Hangchow ;  piece  goods  from 
Yii-yao ;  grain  for  wine  manufacture,  &c.,  were  met  as  we 
advanced.  I  tasted  excellent  wine  of  local  distillation  at 
various  of  the  districts  through  which  I  passed. 

Kin-hwa  Fu  is  a  finely  situated  city  approached  from 
the  south  by  a  venerable  and  lofty  sandstone  bridge  of 
fifteen  arches,  which,  for  solidity  and  graceful  construction, 
might  compare  not  altogether  unfavourably  with  the 
London  bridges.  In  style  it  is  precisely  like  the  Boman 
bridges,  such  as  one  still  sees  in  certain  Spanish  and  French 
towns.  I  failed  to  gather  the  history  of  this  monument, 
which  must  be  interesting,  but  the  fact  that  its  construction 
is  popularly  ascribed  to  genii  vouches  for  its  age.  The 
interior  of  the  city  was  not  much  damaged  during  the  rebel 
occupation,  but  the  suburbs  were  destroyed,  partly  by  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  range  from 
the  walls ;  yet  the  exterior  of  the  town  has  not  been  much 
rebuilt.  Kin-hwa  is  celebrated  all  over  the  empire  for  its 
hams,  fermented  eggs,  bean-curd,  and  sauce.  I  was  told  that 
it  also  produces  ginseng  for  the  Court.  The  only  taxings 
station  in  the  prefecture  appears  to  be  at  Lan-ch'i|  where 
there  are  three  stations  guarding  the  exits  and  entrances  of 
the  trifurcated  river. 

The  20  miles  by  water,  (50  li  by  land),  almost  due  west 
from  Kin-hwa  to  Lan-ch'i,  lie  through  a  rather  flat  and  not 
very  visible  country.  A  branch  river  runs  south-west  to 
Kin-hwa  from  I-wu  ^  Jg  and  Tung-yaug  Jji  ^,  which  two 
districts,  like  Wu-i,  send  down  quantities  of  indigo  and  lumber 
to  the  great  mart  of  Lan-ch'i.  A  small  river,  available 
for  rafts,  also  runs  south  to  parts  of  T'ang-ch'i  ^  ^  district, 
from  a  point  half  way  between  Kin-hwa  and  lan-ch'i. 
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I  managed  to  solve  here  the  knotty  question  of  land 
measurement,  which  is  after  all  simply  a  question  of  words. 
A  pa  or  "  span  *'  is  simply  the  local  word  for  the  tenth  of  a 
kung  or  "fathom "^  of  5.6  to  5.8  Chinese  feet.  Sixty 
"  hundreds  *'  (i.e.  six  thousand  pa)  make  2J  muy  or  half  au 
acre,  i.e.  twenty  four  "hundreds"  make  one  mu.  But  at 
Wenchow  the  ma  consists  of  24  kwig.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  pa  is  ^  of  a  fathom.  In  Wenchow  the  common 
tenures  take  5.8  Chinese  feet  to  the  fathom,  whilst  reclaimed 
shore-lands  take  but  5  6. 

South-east  of  Kin-hwa,  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles,  the  Fowl's-claw  Hill  ^  ,/R  lU  stands  out  prominently 
as  a  landmark,  and  enables  one  to  fix  the  bearings  of  I-wu, 
Yung-k'ang,  and  Wu-i,  which  are  respectively  about  north- 
east, pouth-west  by  west,  and  south-west  of  Kin-hwa. 
I-wu  is  distant  by  land  160  li  from  Yung-k'ang. 

The  great  mart  of  Lan-ch*i,  the  Ch'ung-k'ing  of 
Chekiang,  both  as  to  size,  situation,  and  wealth,  is  the  true 
key  to  the  trade  of  the  province.  The  city  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  rebels,  who  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
this  town  and  Yung-k'ang  more  especially  on  account  of  the 
resistance  offered.  Large  junks  are  first  seen  at  Kin-hwa, 
to  which  place  and  I^n-ch'i  the  produce  of  T'ang-ch'i, 
Tung-yang  and  the  other  districts  just  named  is  brought 
down  on  rafts  or  in  boats.  The  prefecture  of  K'ii-chow 
sends  immense  quantities  of  paper,  grain,  indigo,  lumber, 
bamboos,  &c.,  down  to  Lan-ch'i;  in  good  sized  boats  from 
Ch'ang-shan  ^  [Ij,  Lung-yu  H  Qf,  and  Kiang-^shan  (£  }jj, 
or  in  rafts  from  K'ai-hwa  ^  fll*  whence  there  is  land 
communication  with  Hwei-chow  ^  iHi  Fu  in  An-hwei 
province.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  elsewhere  in  Kin^bwa 
Fu  there  are  no  tax-stations  ;  hence  it  is,  probably,  that  the 
Lan-ch'i  traders,  who  import  by  excellent  water  routes  from 
Hangchow  and  Ningpo,  are  enabled  to  sell  to  the  Ch*u-ohow 
prefecture  so  cheaply  as  to  check  the  development  of 
Wenchow.  In  any  case,  the  T'ao-hwa  range  is  sufiScient 
to  confine  the  sphere  of  Wenchow's  trading  ventures,  as  far 
as  Chekiang  is  concerned,  to  the  two  prefectures  of 
Wenchow  and  Ch'u-chow.  The  pawn-shops  and  banks  at 
Lan-ch'i  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  An-hwei  men,  the 
"  foreign  goods'*  and  native  cloth  shops  are  kept  by  Shao- 
hing  men  ;  the  sugar,  dates,  fruit,  and  *'  south  goods  "  trade 
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is  in  the  hands  of  Fukien  men ;  the  pottery  in  those  of 
traders  from  Kiangsi.  The  salt  consumed  at  Lan-ch'i  comes 
via  1-k'iao  from  Shao-hing,  and  sells  at  80  cash,  or,  further 
up  at  K'ii-chow  ^  jf\,  for  about  35  cash.  Lung-yu  is  90 
li  distant  from  both  Lan-ch'i  and  K'ii-chow  Fu,  which  is  90 
li  trom  Gh'ang-shan,  distant  again  fi-om  its  subordinate 
town  Hwa-pu  ^  ^  60  li. 

Lan-cli'i  seems  to  have  quite  recovered  firom  the  effects 
of  the  rebel  devastation.  I  walked  through  the  chief  street^ 
and  was  greatly  struck  by  the  solid  aspect  of  everything 
around  me.  I  also  walked  along  part  of  the  wall,  and  down 
several  cross  streets ;  everywhere  the  town  seemed  to  be 
rebuilt  or  rebuilding.  I  noticed  here  the  poles  of  the 
telegraph  line  between  Hangchow  and  Foochow.  As  at 
Ts'ing-tMen,  Gh'u-chow,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  Chinese  tovms, 
a  pagoda  stands  at  the  corner  hill  which  one  must  fetch  in 
approaching  the  town.  A  pagoda  may  be  said  to  have 
something  like  the  same  effect  in  regard  to  the  rank  of  a 
Chinese  town  that  a  Kussian  church  has  in  distinguishing  a 
selo  from  a  derevnya, — a  parish-town  from  a  market 
village. 

In  leaving  Lan-ch'i  and  taking  a  northerly  direetion 
we  have  on  our  right  the  range  of  hills  which  shelter 
Kin-hwa  on  the  north ;  the  K'ii-chow  prefecture  is,  I  am 
told,  comparatively  level.  There  is  from  this  point  a 
marked  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  hills,  which  now 
become  thinly  wooded,  and  account  for  the  large  lumber 
export  from  the  west.  The  boundary  between  Lan-ch'i 
district  and  Kien-t6  J^  ^  the  pi^f  ctural  district  of 
Yen-chow  j||(  j^  Fu,  is  at  Shang-ho,  a  village  50  li  distant 
from  Lan-ch'i,  and  40  fi-om  Yen-chow.  This  and  other 
villages  passed  have  a  well-built  and  comfortable 
appearance.  After  entering  the  Kien-tS  district,  the  left 
bank  becomes  mountainous,  and  the  river  is  onoe  more 
enclosed  between  hills. 

The  opening  of  Wenchow  has  greatly  interfered  with 
the  revival  of  Lan-ch'L  The  small  steamer  Yunffning 
carries  300  tons  of  cargo  and  100  passengers,  both  ways, 
thrice  a  mouth.  Taking  10  tons  as  an  average  junk  cargo, 
she  may  be  said  to  divert  from  I^n-ch'i  thirty  junks.  But 
as  a  junk  would  not  make  its  average  round  voyage  westward 
under  a  month,  she  may  be  said  to  divert  the  trade  of  90  nr 
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100  cargo  junks,  and  the  same  number  of  passenger  junks. 
The  largest  cargo  junks  on  this  river  can  carry  300  tui  jg 
or  900  peculs,  say  50  tons,  but  this  is  only  when  the  water 
is  at  its  greatest  flood  height,  during  three  or  four  uncertain 
months  (usually  spring)  out  of  the  twelve. 

Yen-chow  Fu  is  a  well-situated  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  which  communicates  to  the  west  with  Hwei- 
chow  Fu  in  An-hwei;  it  is  also  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hangchow  river,  but  a  mile  to  the  west.  The  distance  by 
land  to  the  great  An-hwei  mart  of  T'en-ch'i  IQ  ^  is  400 
It  by  land,  or  500  by  water,  and  the  land  distances  are  160 
li  to  Shun-an  ^  ^  district-city,  60  to  Wei-p'ing  j||  J^,  20 
to  the  frontier  Kai-k'ow,  50  to  Sing-tu  ]||  QJf,  50  to  Hwei- 
chow,  and  50  to  T'en-ch*i.  The  Sui-an  j£  ^  and  Shou- 
ch'ang  m  ^  rivers  are  navigable  for  rafts  only. 

My  escort  being  several  days  behind  me,  preparing 
despatches,  &c.,  I  took  the  prefectural  city  by  surprise,  and 
walked  round  part  of  the  wall,  up  the  main  street,  and  round 
to  a  second  gate.  There  are  no  foreigners  in  this  part  of 
Ch^-kiang,  and  probably  few  have  ever  appeared  in  this  city 
dressed  in  western  clothes;  at  any  rate,  my  advent  created 
Bome  sensation,  but  not  a  single  hostile  word  was  uttered 
within  my  hearing,  though  I  was  unattended  by  any 
one  but  my  own  servants  in  unofficial  dress,  and 
though  the  people  had  not  the  remotest  idea  who  or 
what  I  was.  The  area  of  the  city  is  three  parts  in  ruins, 
having  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  rebels ;  the  business 
quarter  at  and  near  the  Great  South  Gate,  and  the  main 
street  are  well  built  and  prosperous  looking.  I  should 
estimate  that  there  were  3,000  or  4,000  houses  in  the  town, 
not  counting  the  "villages'*  and  farms,  dotted  about 
amongst  the  ruins  and  sheets  of  water.  I  believe  the 
minimum  circumference  of  a  Fu  city  is  fixed  by  law  at  10 
li,  or  3  miles,  so  that  the  vacant  spaces  often  met  with  in 
them  are  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  of  decay. 

The  exports  from  the  interior  districts  to  Yen-chow  are 
bees*  wax  fi'om  Sui-an,  and  indigo,  lumber,  and  paper,  from 
the  same  and  the  other  districts.  The  prefecture  is  said  by 
the  boatmen  to  be  hilly  throughout. 

At  Yen-chow,  I  was  told  at  the  Kin-hwa  guild  that 
there  were,  besides,  Kiangsi,  Hwei-chow,  Fukien,  and 
Shao-hing  guilds  in  the  city.     Malwa  opium  was  quoted  at 
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2.4  oz.  the  dollar,  but  the  city  practices  adolteiratioii 
(clVung)  ?4>  of  the  drug  for  interior  consumption.  Pistachio 
nuts  :^  -y  are  extensively  produced  in  the  Eien-td 
(prefoctural)  district,  and  the  Ts'ih-li  Lung  4^  B  U  region 
yields  lime,  charcoal,  fuel,  and  excellent  Samlaim  ]B    fish. 

There  is  no  terrace  cultivation  of  the  rockyliills  from 
Lan-ch*i  northwards ;  they  are  covered  with  small  brush- 
wood, and  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  stripped  of 
their  timber. 

The  tmde  on  the  river,  I  should  think,  was  eqnal  to 
half  that  between  Ch*ung-k*ing  and  Sha-shih  fjf  flf,  but  the 
junks  are  smaller,  run  sliorter  distances,  and  take  much  less 
cargo  at  a  time.  Most  of  them  are  comfortably  provided 
with  passenger  bunks.  The  reason  why  the  Cb'ung-k'ing 
trade  seems  so  enormous  to  many  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
the  whole  trade  of  Sz-ch'uan,  and  part  of  that  of  Yiin-nan, 
Kwei-chow,  Hu-nan,  and  Hu-peh  with  the  east,  is  forced 
into  one  single  channel  between  Fu-chow  fff  f\  and 
Sha-shih,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  whilst  here  it  is  better 
circulated. 

A  remarkable  feature  about  the  boats  all  along  this 
river  is  that  they  are  drawn  by  thin  hemp  cord,  almost  as 
slender  as  whipcord,  instead  of  the  bamboo  lines  so  common 
in  other  parts  of  China.  Two  or  three  cords,  each  not  more 
than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  made  out  of  the 
Boehnieria  nivea  or  grass-cloth  hemj),  are  suflScient  to  draw 
a  large  junk  up  the  rapids. 

A  small  stream,  navigable  at  certain  seasons  for  small 
boats  and  rafts,   enters  the  Hangchow  river  at    Si-k'oa 

HP.. 

I  saw  fishing  with  cormorants  going  on  at  several 
places.  Two  or  three  boats  form  a  triangle,  and,  beating 
the  water  between  them,  with  yells  drive  their  cormorants 
down ;  in  a  few  seconds  they  rise,  some  with  a  fish  in  the 
mouth,  which,  on  account  of  their  throats  being  tied  tight, 
they  cannot  swallow.  The  boatman  grasps  the  fish,  and 
rewards  the  bird  with  a  morsel.  It  is  a  singular  thing  to 
find  that  here  the  heron  (lu-su)  is  called  the  cormorant, 
and  the  cormorant  (ga-ng)  |g  |t|  the  heron.  But  I  believe 
there  is  a  classical  name  lii-tsz  2|  j^  for  the  oormorant 
which  may  perhaps  be  confused  with  ln-sz  jK  S{*  ^  heron. 

The  boundary  between   Kien-te  and   T'ung-lu  {g  fl[ 
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districts  is  at  the  Lu-sz  Men  (or  exit  from  the  gorge 
enclosing  the  Ts'ili-li  Lung  fishery),  a  small  fishing  vUlage 
on  the  right  bank,  50  li  from  Yen-chow  Fu.  At  this  point 
we  met  a  fleet  of  forty  I-wu  and  Kiang-shan  junks,  lK}und 
upwards  with  cargoes  of  salt,  cotton,  beche-de-mer,  &o.  The 
country  here  opens  out  a  little,  and  the  river,  when  the 
water  is  low,  divides  for  a  few  miles  into  two  streams » 
enclosing  an  islet  between  them.  A  small  rivulet  from  the 
interior  of  the  Kien-tS  district  ako  joins  the  Hangchow 
river  here, 

T*ung-lu  district  city  is  unwalled,  and  appears  to 
contain  almost  as  many  houses,  and  to  be  as  well  built  as 
Yen-chow  Fu  ;  further,  to  have  almost  recovered  from  rebel 
ravages.  A  branch  stream,  joining  the  Hangchow  Biver  on 
the  north  side  of  T'ung-lu,  brings  down  grain,  charcoal, 
firewood,  &c.,  from  FSn-shui  ^  yjn  and  Gh'ang-hwa  g  f{2 
districts. 

A  little  coal  appears  to  be  produced  in  Eiang-shan, 
whence  it  is  brought  to  Lan-ch'i.  Some  is  also  produced  in 
Kien-tS,  where  it  is  locally  used  in  the  lime  production. 

As  far  as  I  could  gather  no  iron  is  obtained  anywhere 
in  the  south,  north,  or  west  parts,  except  in  the  Gh'u-chow 
prefecture. 

The  lime  is  used  here  in  pounding  away  (ch'ung  or  fao) 
the  second  shelling  of  paddy  after  the  first  husk  has  been 
ground  off  (lung).  Gypsum  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  at 
Shanghai,  and  oyster-shell  lime  at  Canton ;  rice-husk  ash 
is  used  at  W^nchow ;  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  rice  is 
always  so  carefully  washed  before  cooking.  Yet  in  the 
north,  I  believe,  rice  is  only  once  shelled  by  a  process 
called  nien,  and  no  lime  is  used,  though  washing  is  still 
needed. 

The  boundary  between  the  Yen-chow  and  Hancchow 
prefectures  is  at  Tsa-ch*i  ^  ^,  (30  li  from  T'ung-lu),  a 
considerable  village  on  the  right  bank.  The  Tsa-ch'i  river, 
opposite,  is  navigable  up  to  Sin-ch'6ng  3|f  jy|  district 
town. 

About  20  or  30  li  further  down,  at  some  undefined  spot 
near  where  the  river  takes  a  bend  eastwards,  is  the 
boundary  between  the  Sin-ch'eng  and  Fu-yang  districts ; 
and  a  small  stream  on  the  right  bank  gives  access  to  parts 
of  P'u-kiang  f f  ft   district  when  the  water  is  high.     The 
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boatmen  aay  that  a  few  li  of  land  inwards  on  the  right  bank 
belong  to  the  Fu-yang  district. 

Fu-jang  ^  1^  city  is  also  nnwalled,  and  appears  to 
have  recovered  even  more  than  T'ung-lu  from  rebel 
devastation.  It  has  no  special  features  distinguishing  its 
trade.  As  at  T'uug-lu,  there  is  a  salt  likin  office.  It 
appears  that  salt  pays  a  loading  tax  at  Hangchow,  a  fonall 
examination  fee  at  places  en  route,  and  likin  at  the  place  of 
consumption.  General  taxing  stations  are  only  fonnd  at 
Tung-kwan  fg,  gg,  (Yen-chow  Fu),  and  Lan-ch'i  on  the  way 
to  Kin-hwa  city,  and  at  K'ii-chow  Fa  and  Kiang-shan  in 
the  west. 

Below  Fu-yang,  a  small  stream  from  the  ooantry  joins 
the  Hangchow  river,  and  a  few  miles  further  east  the  latter 
widens  out  into  what  looks  like  a  beautiful  lake  six  miles 
in  width.  The  river  then  narrows  and  turns  suddenly 
west  at  W^n-chia  Yen  ^  Sj(  JR. 

Before  reaching  the  true  outskirts  of  the  provincial 
capital  by  water  from  the  south,  a  straggling  suburb  of  two 
miles  in  length  is  passed  to  the  left;  then  there  is  a 
miserable  apology  for  a  wharf,  whence  it  is  another  mile  to 
the  nearest  gate.  From  this  wharf  a  free  feny,  consisting 
of  a  score  or  so  of  large  boats,  runs  every  few  minutes  to 
the  opposite  bank,  about  a  mile  across. 

The  famous  western  lake,  a  mile  or  two  outside  the 
north-west  gate  is,  in  spite  of  recent  devastation,  a  beautiful 
spot,  and  the  eccentric  Admiral  and  General  P'6ng  Yii-lin 
has  fitted  up  an  island  in  the  midst  of  it  where  he  lives  a 
sort  of  hermit-priest  life  when  not  on  circuit.  The  area 
enclosed  by  the  walls  of  Hangchow  must  rank  with  the 
areas  of  Peking  and  Nanking,  though  the  walls  are  not 
nearly  so  substantial.  The  main  street  runs  between  three 
and  four  miles  in  an  almost  straight  line.  The  circuit  of 
the  walls  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20  to  25  miles. 
Previous  to  the  rebellion,  it  is  said,  even  the  enclosed  hills 
were  covered  with  houses,  but,  though  rebuilding  is  rapidly 
going  on,  scarcely  a  third  of  the  area  is  yet  filled  in,  and 
there  is  a  filthy  slovenliness  about  municipal  and  sanitary 
arrangements.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  think  that  Hangchow 
as  it  stands  must,  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Ningpo, 
which  I  have  only  touched  at),  be  the  most  populous  city 
in  ChSkiang.    The  Europeans  seem  to  be  congregated  in 
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the  northern  or  least  recovered  portion,  called  the  "  lower  " 
city,  and  during  my  walks  and  ridea  there  I  never  heard  an 
uncivil  word.  When  paying  my  official  visits,  however,  in 
the  Tartar  quarter,  (a  small  walled  enclosure  at  the  north  end), 
and  in  the  upper  city,  or  busy  portion,  I  heard  the  words 
Yang  Kwd-tsz  pretty  often.  Though  the  missionaries  say 
that  a  local  brogue  is  spoken,  I  heard  nothing  but  Kwan* 
hwa,  nor  could  I  distinguish  the  language  of  the  local 
bannermen  from  that  of  the  Chinese.  Both  seem  to 
have  merged  into  an  impure  sort  of  ''  southern 
mandarin.**  There  are  8,000  opium  dens  in  the  town ;  and 
about  20  wholesale  opium  houses.  The  daily  trade  in  the 
drug,  I  was  told,  reached  $20,000  a  day,  aud  is  apparently 
nearly  all  in  Malwa,  some  coming  from  Shanghai,  but  most 
from  Ningpo. 

Though  this  is  a  country  of  silk,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
very  few  had  silk  on  their  backs,  and  indeed  the  city  is 
poor.  The  Yamens  are  little  better  than  our  lumber-rooms 
or  out-houses. 

I  noticed  the  Shin-poo  being  taken  into  several 
Yamins  and  hawked  in  great  numbers  about  the  streets ; 
this  paper  has  made  itself  a  high  reputation  throughout  the 
northern,  western,  and  central  provinces. 

From  the  opposite  bank  a  raised  path  runs  10  li  to  the 
market  town  of  Si-hsing  fg  ft>  under  the  Siao-shau  district 
Thence  a  "blind"  canal  passes  through  Siao-shan  city  (10  li) 
and  Gh'ien-ch'ing  GhSn  @t  iff  H  (40  li)  to  Shao-hing  Fu 
(60  li),  in  all  40  miles.  There  are  various  branch  canals  to 
I-ch'iao  41  tS.  60  K,  W^n-chia  Yen,  30  K,  and  Pai-ho 
Ch'ang  ^  ft  JJK,  35  /i.  Before  approaching  Hangchow,  I 
had  noticed  we  were  getting  into  a  mulberry  region,  and  I 
rode  through  some  very  dense  mulberry  groves  on  the 
Western  lake.  The  country  quite  changes  on  the  Shao-hing 
side ;  for  the  first  ten  miles,  there  is  hardly  anything  to  be 
seen  but  rice,  fur  which  (and  its  wine)  the  prefecture  is 
famous.  No  opium,  accounts  tend  to  shew,  has  been  grown 
in  the  five  northern  prefectures ;  Ningpo  finds  cotton  to 
pay  better  ;  Shao-hing,  rice ;  the  others,  silk.  Yet,  during 
the  past  two  years,  the  poppy  has  been  planted  in  Shang* 
yii  Jl  U  district. 

The  district-city  of  Siao-shan  is  traversed  by  the  canal 
^hich  passes  in  and  out  by  water-gates  under  the  walls,  and 
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has  a  very  picturesque  effect.  Thence  to  Shao-hing  Fa  is 
100  /i,  and  branch  creeks  intersect  and  irrigate  the  country 
in  every  direction.  This  is  without  exception  the  fattest 
stretch  of  land  I  have  ever  seen  in  China  or  elsewhere. 
The  autumn  crop  of  rice  is  gathered  in  two  relays,  called 
the  early  and  late  kinds,  one  six  weeks  or  two  months  later 
than  the  other.  Strange  to  say,  the  quality  of  the  land  in 
the  Shan-yin  |Ij  |^  district  differs  so  much  from  that  in 
8iao-shan,  that  there  the  rice  crops  are  again  reaped 
considerably  later.  Shan-yin  and  Kwei-chi  jj[  H  are  the 
prefectural  districts,  and  seem  to  reek  with  richnesa 
Substantial  villages  and  market-towns,  many  as  large  as  the 
more  Western  district-cities,  succeed  one  another  at  distances 
of  half-a-mile,  and  are  to  be  seen  thickly  dotted  over  the 
country.  There  being  no  danger  of  drought,  husbandry  is 
mathematically  exact  and  minute,  cultivation  being  carried 
to  the  very  water's  edge.  With  the  exception  of  the 
substantial  stone  pathways  between  the  cities,  there  seems 
to  be  little  means  of  intercommunication  except  by  boat, 
and  these  boats  are  externally  adorned  with  such  consummate 
art  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  fine 
porcelain.  Large  and  small,  they  are  all  fitted  up  with  rain* 
proof  telescope  mats,  and  can  be  used  as  dwellings,  cargo 
boats,  or  passenger  and  pleasure  barges  ;  they  fully  merit  t^e 
name  of  gondola ;  many  of  the  small  ones  are  worked  with 
the  feet,  and  thousands  are  passed  during  a  day's  travel. 
The  country  realizes  to  the  full  the  **'  willow  pattern  "  idea 
of  China.  Stone  bridges  of  elegant  shape  are  seen  or  passed 
every  few  moments ;  remarkable  arches  and  monuments  ate 
thickly  strewn  about ;  the  willow,  tallow,  soap,  and  camphor 
trees  adorn  the  graves  and  villages;  and  all  the  ideal 
Chinese  scenes,  such  as  goose  and  duck  breeding,  weir  and 
basket  fishing,  &c.,  recur  at  every  moment.  The  coontiy  is 
flat,  but  the  graves  (which  waste  a  great  deal  of  good  land) 
and  village-clusters  deprive  the  landscape  of  noonotony. 
Towards  Shao-hing  the  hills  to  the  right  are  approached 
more  closely,  and  it  is  thence  that  the  excellent  stone  is 
obtained  which  seems  so  cheap  and  plentiful.  The  highroad 
canal  runs  both  round  and  through  Shao-hing,  and  the 
passage  of  10  /i  through  the  busiest  part  of  the  town  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  at  ease.  I  notioed 
the  words  "  Holy  Protestant  Chapel "  largely  painted  upon 
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a  prominent  corner  house,  and  I  "was  surprised  to  see  a 
"  Widow's  arch  "  of  the  purest  type  dedicated  in  French  to 
Lieut.  Le  Brethon  de  Caligny,  of  the  French  Navy,  and 
about  20  of  his  compatriots,  who  "  died  in  delivering  the 
Province"  in  1862,  1863,  and  1864.  Shao-hing  is  45  li  in 
circuit,  but  only  the  north  portion  seems  to  have  recovered 
from  the  occupation  of  the  rebels,  who  were  here  and  at 
Siao-shan  for  three  years, — probably  the  three  above 
enumerated.  It  is  said  that  the  southern  portion  furnishes 
enough  paddy  to  feed  the  city  for  three  years.  There  is 
little  about  here  beyond  the  dilapidation  of  cities  to  shew 
that  the  T'aip'ings  damaged  the  country,  unless  it  be  that 
great  potential  wealth  and  comfort  are  accompanied  by  a 
maximum  of  rickettinessand  filth  in  household  an-angements ; 
yet  some  well  finished  temples,  ancestral  halls,  and  even 
houses  are  to  be  ^een.  The  boats  are  the  most  desirable 
resting  spots  for  a  European,  and  next  to  them  (if  they 
were  only  dry)  would  be  the  open  paddy  fields,  notwith- 
standing the  way  in  which  they  are  fertilized.  The  winter 
crops  are  beans,  vegetables,  and  wheat.  The  land-tax  is 
very  heavy,  about  830  cash  (in  practice)  the  mw,  with  -^  of 
a  pint  of  rice,  commuted  for  85  cash. 

Cultivators'  rack-rents  range  from  250  to  800  catties  of 
paddy  (equals  half  the  weight  of  rice)  a  mu^  that  is,  nearly 
one  half  of  an  average  harvest.  The  landlord  pays  the  tax, 
and  tenant  pays  for  the  beasts  and  implements. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  rebels  have  nowhere 
succeeded  iu  destroying  the  pagodas ;  every  city  I  Lave 
visited  has  one  or  more,  those  of  Hangchow  wnd  Shao-hing 
being  the  finest ;  in  many  cases  great  damage  has  been  done, 
but  this  only  gives  them  a  quainter  appearance  of  antiquity. 

Shao-hing  produces  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  tea 
for  export,  but  is  of  course  chiefly  noted  for  its  wine  ;  and  I 
noticed  several  wine-jar  potteries.  Its  trade  with  Lan-ch'i 
is  by  way  of  I-ch'iao,  and  of  course  the  canal  leads  to 
Ningpo.  The  telegraph  wires  are  laid  double  between 
Ha-  gchow  and  Shao-hing,  but  only  single  between  Shao-hing 
and  Ningpo.  I  observed  an  advertisement  by  a  telegraph 
agency  in  a  village  near  Shao-hing,  offering  codes  at  20  cents 
each,  and  undertaking  to  send  messages  as  far  South  as 
Swatow,  besides  Nanking,  the  Northern  towns,  and  foreign 
countries ;  the  wires  are  along  the  canal  the  whole  way, 
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invariably  passing  to  the  rear  of  villages,  and  apparentlj 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  private  land. 

Tiie  northern  shore  of  Shao-hing  produces  excellent 
salt,  which  (apparently)  is  both  sun-dried  and  boiled  before 
it  is  consumed  ;  the  flats  are  under  official  management,  and 
the  local  price  varies  from  20  to  30  cash  the  catty,  according 
to  weather.  Ningpo  salt  which  is  only  dried  in  the  son 
seems  partly  to  command  the  more  eastern  markets. 

About  70  li  from  Shao-hing  there  is  a  canal  to  the 
south,  which  leads  20  U  to,  and  ends  in,  a  market-town 
called  Hao-pa  ^  }^,  under  the  Shang-yu  district;  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  a  creek  joins  the  tidal  river  running 
down  to  P^-kwan  Chen  'S  '^  ^  ^^^^  the  coast  (20  li),  from 
Gh'eng  district  city  (120  li).  In  a  very  few  moments  the 
broker  at  Hao-pa  provided  me  with  a  boat  and  a  written 
contract.  This  broking  system  in  Gh^kiang  seems  to  work 
very  well  and  advantageously  for  all  parties.  The  rice 
crops  of  Shang-yii  district  are  liable  to  destruction  by  high 
tides,  wherefore  the  -^  pint  of  commuted  rice  tax  haisi  been 
remitted  for  many  generations. 

The  reason  why  a  canal  is  not  cut  through  the  few 
hundred  yards  which  separate  the  tidal  river  ana  the  eanal 
might  seem  to  be  that  the  level  of  the  former  was  originally 
much  higher,  and  as  the  sea  water,  which  is  not  usually 
found  above  F^-kwan,  occasionally  breaks  the  dykes,  it  might 
ruin  a  fine  rice  country.  Yet  it  seems  that  Ningpo  boats 
can  struggle  over  the  two  banks  which  separate  the 
8hang-yu  and  Kwei-chi  water  systems,  and  that  there  is 
still  no  risk  of  tidal  floods  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Si-hsing  end  of  the  canal  is  higher  than  the  river  at 
Hangchow.  The  problem  of  the  respective  levels  is  one 
which,  therefore,  I  am  compelled  to  abandon;  further 
enquiry  is  necessary.  Small  steam  launches  oould  do 
excellent  service  on  these  canals. 

The  river  which  runs  from  Gh'eng  ^  district  passes 
through  a  hilly  country,  in  the  low  parts  of  which  the 
tallow  and  mulberry  trees  are  the  most  prominent  objects. 
The  young  wheat  was  everywhere  springing  up  between 
the  latter;  tlie  hills  are  fairly  wooded  with  pine,  fir^ 
willows,  bamboo,  and  camphor  wood.  As  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  the  water  level  is  at  times  both  much  higher 
and  much  lower  than  when  I  was  on  it.    The  breadtib  is 
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very  irregular,  and  there  are  numerous  loops,  islands,  and 
short  creeks.  Judging  from  the  amount  of  scum  and 
debris,  and  the  facts  that  the  country  is  muddy  and  that 
the  rains  have  been  incessant  for  a  month,  I  presume  that 
I  witnessed  a  moderate  freshet.  There  was  water  enough 
everywhere  for  good-sized  steamers.  Tall  fresh-water 
grass  is  here  cultivated  as  fuel ;  the  same  sort,  grown  on 
salt-water  land,  is  used  as  string  for  packing,  &c. 

Ch'^ng  district  produces  large  quantities  of  a  vegetable 
called  pai  chu  j^  jft,  eaten  when  young  as  food,  and 
used  as  a  drug  when  old;  also  pears,  sUk,  tobacco,  and 
tea,  all  of  which  are  exported.  The  imports  are  **  South 
goods,"  salt  fish,  rice,  and  pulse.  The  city  is  walled,  and 
has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  the  rebel  occupation. 

There  are  numerous  prosperous  villages  and  market 
towns  on  the  banks,  amongst  which  may  be  named 
San-kai  on  the  joint  frontiers  of  £wei-cbi,  Shang-yu,  and 
Ch'dng  districts. 

Navigation,  except  for  a  few  rafts,  ceases  at  Ch'Sng 
city,  but  in  advancing  South-east  towards  T'ai-chow  we 
kept  one  branch  in  sight  up  to  Pan-chu  SBE  fj*>  ft  mountain 
village  40  li  further  on  than  Sin-ch'ang  fgf  g  city,  to  which 
district  it  is  subordinate.  Another  branch  runs  down  from 
somewhere  in  the  Tung-yang  district,  and  meets  the  first 
mentioned  just  below  Ch*§ng  city.  The  Sin-ch'ang  branch 
is  crossed  by  a  ferry  by  travellers  leaving  the  town  of 
Ch'eng  hien  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  again,  about  25  li 
further  on,  shortly  after  passing  the  Sin-oh'ang  border. 

Sin-ch'ang  is  a  snugly  situated  city  looking  like  a  flat 
square  box  set  down  between  the  spurs  of  two  hills;  our 
road  skirted  the  walls,  over  which  we  could  see  that  the 
town  was  fairly  well  filled  with  buildings.  We  were  told 
that  not  much  opium  was  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  barely  two  ounces  of  Malwa  were  purchasable  for  a 
dollar.  The  paddy  crop  was  in,  and  the  young  wheat 
rapidly  coming  up  in  its  place;  the  millet  (here  seen  for 
the  first  time)  was  gathering ;  here  also  for  the  first  time 
in  China,  and  subsequently  in  Hwang-yen  district,  I  saw 
the  water-chestnut  (Bleocharis  tuberosuLs)  growing  in  large 
quantities. 

The  mountain  scenery,  which  is  constant  in  its  kind 
tliroiighout    the    province,    becomes    exceptionally    pretty 
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between  Sin-ch'aDg  and  Pan-chu;  the  latter  place  is  600 
feet  above  the  plain.  The  feng  or  maple  tree  in  its  antumn 
yellow  was  an  especially  ornamental  feature  in  the  landscape. 
There  was  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  note  en  route^ 
except  that  lampwick  grass  was  being  taken  from  and 
cotton  to  T'ai-chow  in  large  quantities,  the  latter  partly  for 
distribution,  perhaps,  in  the  Kin-hwa  prefecture. 

I  should  mention  that  just  after  entering  the  Sin- 
ch'ang  district  I  saw  a  proclamation  ragarding  the  new 
telegraph  line,  issued  in  the  joint  names  of  the  magistrate 
and  lieutenant  in  command:  it  stated  that  the  object  was  to 
facilitate  the  transmission  of  military  intelligence  for  the 
better  security  of  the  people's  hearths  and  homes.  Graves 
and  private  property  would  not  be  disturbed. 

The  road  which  leads  in  a  south  easterly  direction 
from  Pan-chu  over  the  hills  to  the  plain  of  T'ien-t'ai  district 
ji  •§  crosses  three  ridges,  the  highest  of  which  is  not  more 
than  1,200  feet  above  the  plain.  A  manifest  difference  in 
the  appearance  and  character  of  the  people  is  perceptible  the 
moment  the  limits  of  the  T*ai-chow  prefecture,  to  which 
T*ien-t*ai  is  subordinate,  are  reached.  They  are  both  sturdier 
in  build  and  manlier  in  bearing  than  any  other  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Che-kiang  amongst  whom  I  have  been.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  inclined  to  be  curious  and  insubor- 
dinate, and  I  should  think  would  require  but  little  provo- 
cation to  conduct  themselves  disagreeably. 

A  small  but,  at  least  after  the  rain,  rapid  river  emerges 
from  the  hills  and  runs  tIu*ough  Ts'ing-ch'i,  ^  ^  (the  port 
of  T'ien-t'ai),  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  very  substantial  stone 
bridge  perhaps  200  yards  in  length,  directly  after  which  it 
joins  the  Sien-chii  fjlj  jg  river.  I  saw  no  opium,  and  was 
told  that  the  district  of  Hwang-yen  ^  j^  was  the  one 
which  produced  most  in  T'ai-chow  Fu.  The  plain  seemed 
to  be  planted  everywhere  with  wheat  and  winter  vegetables. 

The  distance  from  T'ien-t'ai  by  land  to  Tung-yang  is 
160  /i:  the  distance  between  T'ien-t'ai  and  T*ai-chow  Fu  is 
oflBcially  and  really  90  li,  but  popularly  120.  I  find  that 
one  hour  is  average  good  time  for  travelling  10  U  by  land 
in  China,  and  I  was  here  on  the  move  nine  hours.  Ten  It 
are  often  called  a  p*u,  which  teim  may  be  compared  with 
the  German  Stufuie,  as  often  meaning  the  time  occupied  by 
the  travollor  irrespectively  of  the  actual  distance  traversed. 
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A  mountain  *'  three  miles  high  "  may  be  a  mountain  from 
1,000  feet  to  10,000  in  height,  and  from  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  three  miles  along  the  usual  road  from  the  foot  to 
the  summit,  but  which  takes  a  man  an  hour  to  mount  on 
foot. 

The  journey  from  T'ien-t'ai  to  T'ai-chow  may  also 
be  made  by  water,  but  the  river  was  so  swolfen  that 
no  boats  could  get  up  to  the  town  during  the  two  da,y3 
I  was  there.  Sien-chli  district,  100  li  further  up,  is  to  be 
reached  by  two-ton  boats,  and  P'an-t'an  (previously  men^ 
tioned  when  at  Tsin-yiin),  50  li  still  higher,  by  raftEk 
The  river  scenery,  hilly  and  well  wooded,  is  very  pretty,  and 
the  ferry  has  to  be  used  twice  on  the  way,  Sien-chii 
appears  to  be  distant  by  land  only  45  li  from  Ta-ching 
and  about  120  li  from  Yo-ch'ing.  This  town  (T*ien-t'ai) 
imports  silk  from  Ch'eng  and  Sin-ch'ang  districts;  it 
appears  to  be  the  extreme  limit  to  which  Malwa  opium 
reaches,  and  even  then  it  is  barely  known  to  be  purchasable 
in  the  town,  T'ai-chow  salt,  which  costs  3  cash  on  the 
coast,  and  7  at  Hwang-yen,  sells  at  15  or  16  cash  a  catty 
at  T*ien-t*ai,  Tea  seems  to  be  the  chief  production 
of  the  district.  I  was  told  that  iron  was  obtained  from 
Chu-chi  y^  @^. 

T'ai-chow  Fu  is  a  finely  situated  city,  the  houses  of 
which  are  built  round  one  side  of  a  hill  whose  toe  almost 
cuts  the  town  in  two  ;  the  walls  enclose  part  of  the  heights 
behind.  The  rebels  did  no  damage  during  the  fii'st  year 
of  their  occupation,  as  the  inhabitants  had  opened  their 
gates  to  them  and  offered  supplies  of  food  ;  but  disputes 
arose  later  on ;  plundering  took  place  in  the  villages ;  and 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  town  was  subsequently  partly 
destroyed.  The  rebels  by  all  accounts  do  not  seem  to 
have  much  injured  the  country  parts  of  T*ien-t'ai  and  Lin- 
hai,  (the  T*ai-chow  prefectural  district) ;  at  all  events 
these  have  now  the  appearance  of  being  very  thickly 
populated  with  (for  China)  well-to-do  communities.  The 
river  at  T'ai-chow  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  of  boats,  and 
tlieu  takes  a  bold  sweep  north,  after  which  its  course  down 
to  Kiang-k'ou  2C  O  (the  port  of  Hwang-yen)  is  exceedingly 
tortuous,  as  it  passes  through  pleasant  hill  and  village 
scenery.  The  eftect  of  the  tides  is  felt  up  to  within  20  li  of 
T'ai-chow ;  40  li  below  T*ai-chow  I  moored  whilst  the  tide 
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ran  suddenly  and  rapidly  up  for  three  hours,  rising  perhaps 
12  feet  during  that  time,  after  which  it  carried  ns  down  16 
or  18  miles  in  three  hours.  Tlie  next  tide  took  us  up  from 
Kiang-k'ou  to  Ilwang-yen.  Steam  gunboats  can  at  all  times 
get  up  to  Kiang-k'ou,  but  except  when  swollen  by  floods, 
the  river  between  Kiang-k'ou  and  T*ai-chow  is  only  navi- 
gable by  small  boats.  The  Hwang-yen  river  is  hardly  navi- 
gable at  all  10  miles  above  the  town. 

The  notorious  bandit  Chin-man  ^  Jjg,  who  is  often 
known  by  his  adopted  surname  of  Hwang  J|,  is  still  in  the 
mountains,  although  he  has  nominally  given  in  his 
submission,  and  draws  $300  a  month  from  the  Prefect^s 
chest  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  immediate  followers. 
At  the  same  time  he  now  refrains  from  plunder,  and  has 
nominally  surrendeitid,  and  kee])s  the  bandit  class  well  in 
liand.  As  he  is  a  sort  of  Eobin  Hood  in  his  ways,  and 
always  treats  the  poor  kindly  ;  the  rich  and  official  classes 
are  the  only  ones  who  in  the  least  fear  him. 

Tliere  is  an  extensive  and  rich  plain  between  Hwang- 
yen  and  the  boundary  of  Yo-ch'ing  ^  fff,  after  which  two 
ridges,  each  of  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height,  have  to  be 
crossed.  It  was  too  early  for  opium,  (which  is  planted  a 
month  later  than  in  Sz-ch'uan),  but  large  tracts  of  land  were 
being  prepared  for  it.  Wheat,  rape,  and  vegetables  of  all 
florts  were  springing  up,  and  water  chestnuts,  tallow-berries, 
and  rice  were  stored  or  storing.  Hwang-yen  is  famous  for 
its  oranges,  and  it  also  produces  an  inferior  sort  of  silk 
stuff.  The  celebrated  Wenchow  tribute  oranges  are  grown 
from  slips  of  one  kind  grafted  on  to  trees  of  another  dwarf 
variety. 

It  is  75  H  from  Hwang-yen  to  the  walled  town  of 
Ta-ching  ;^  fij  (under  Yo-ch*ing  district),  which  place  is 
distant  from  T*ai-ping  jjj  2p  district  city  80  li,  Hwang-yen 
city  is  also  distant  from  Tai-ping  80  K.  Hung-oh'iao  ft 
or  g^  ;f^  is  CO  very  long  li  from  Ta-ching,  and  Chu-hsu  fjf 
t^  (on  the  coast)  is  half  the  way  from  Hung-ch'iao  to 
Ta-ching,  which  in  all  is  80  li.  Ta-ching  and  a  place  called 
Wu-yung,  farther  south,  produce  considerable  quantities  of 
iron,  but  no  coal.  Tea,  however,  is  the  chief  staple,  and 
"tea-tax  assistant  sub-prefect"  is  the  title  of  the  civil 
official  at  Ta-ching.  Later  on,  I  was  informed,  the  whole 
country  would  bo  covered  with  the  poppy. 
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Three  inconsiderable  ridges  have  to  be  crossed  between 
Ta-ching  and  the  city  of  Yo-ch*ing ;  the  road  skirts  the  coast 
inlets,  and  a  considerable  river  has  to  be  crossed  20  li  to 
the  north  of  Hung-ch*iao ;  this  river  appears  to  communicate 
with  Wu-yung,  the  iron- producing  spot  above  mentioned, 
30  li  distant  eastwards  from  the  ferry. 

The  fine  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Yen-tang 
JIS  ^  Hills  is  left  on  the  right,  and  either  Yo-ch'ing  or 
Ta-ching  may  be  made  the  base  of  an  exploring  trip  amongst 
the  numerous  temples  and  remarkable  crags  which  have 
obtained  a  holiday  seeker's  celebrity  in  this  region.  A 
great  portion  of  the  coast-land  about  here  has  been  enclosed 
by  strong  dykes,  and  reclaimed  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Considerable  tracts  are  also  given  up  to  mussel,  cockle,  and 
clam  breeding.  Both  these  descriptions  of  land  add  largely 
to  the  revenue  collection  of  the  district,  and  are  exceedingly 
profitable  to  the  owners.  A  creek  leads  from  Hui^-ch'iao 
to  Yo-ch*ing,  but,  as  it  ia  interrupted  in  several  places  by 
banks  and  dams,  it  is  not  of  much  commercial  importance. 

From  Yo-ch*ing  to  Kwan-t*ou  ff  Ig,  a  small  town 
belonging  to  Yo-ch*ing,  and  situated  on  a  loop  of  the  Wen- 
chow  river,  it  is  30  li  to  the  city  of  W^nchow.  This  journey 
from  Yo-ch*ing  may  be  made  either  by  canal  or  road,  but 
the  canal  is  blind  at  the  Kwan-t'ou  or  port  end,  and  is  only 
used  by  small  boats. 

Yo-ch'ing  city  is  finely  situated  near  the  end  of  a  tunnel- 
like valley,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Yen-tang  range  of  hills.. 
The  circuit  of  the  new  city  is  double  the  size  of  the  old 
walls,  which  occupy  another  site  a  mile  farther  to  the 
north,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  a  few  stragglers.  The 
country  here  abounds  with  handsome  women,  who  are 
very  neatly  dressed,  and  all  wear  a  comely  apron  made 
out  of  a  sort  of  "Scotch  **  plaid.  No  traces  whatever  of  the 
rebel  occupation  are  now  visible  at  or  near  Hwang-yen,  Ta- 
ching,  or  Yo-ch*ing.  Prosperous  villages  succeed  each  other 
along  the  road  with  great  frequency. 

Wenchow  city  itself  was  never  entered,  although  the 
suburbs  were  partly  in  rebel  hands.  The  numerous  canals,. 
wliich  intersect  tlie  city  and  communicate  with  the  river  and 
tidal  creeks,  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  obtain  external 
supplies  of  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  keep  the  besiegers^ 
at  a  harmless  distance  on  the  other. 
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We  did  not  enter  the  T'ai-p'ing  district.  This  produces 
rice  for  export,  opium,  tea,  and  a  small  quantity  of  silk. 

The  stretch  of  country  between  T*ai-chow  Fu  and  Wen- 
chow  Fu  is  still  a  good  deal  harassed  by  local  bandits.  On 
the  road  I  met  the  Hwang-yen  magistrate^  who  turned 
out  to  be  an  old  Eewkiang  acquaintance.  He  was  escorted 
by  30  soldiers  armed  with  rifles,  and  informed  me  that 
the  country  was  so  thickly  populated  that  the  improvident 
classes  had  scarcely  any  resource  but  plunder. 

It  is  80  li  from  Yo-ch*ing  city  by  land  and  water  to  the 
island  and  sub-prefectural  city  of  Yii^hwan  3E  81-  It  is  60 
li  by  either  land  or  water  to  Kwan-t'ou ;  and  90  li  by  land 
to  Feng-lin  «  :«:. 

To  sum  up :  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account 
that  the  province  of  Che-kiang  is  or  might  be  almost  self- 
supporting  in  all  commodities  except  coal,  iron,  and  opium, 
of  which  last  two  she  still  imports  perhaps  a  good  half  of 
her  total  consumption :  coal  she  does  not  much  use,  nor 
perhaps  require,  being  speciaDy  rich  in  lumber.  The  western 
half  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  rebellion,  whilst 
the  eastern  half  still  requires  time. 

My  journey  was  so  an'anged  that  I  actually  visited  all 
the  prefectural  towns,  except  the  two  to  the  extreme  north, 
and  one  to  the  extreme  west.  These  I  propose  to  visit  on 
future  occasions.  In  addition  there  remain  to  be  inspected 
the  communications  with  Fukien  in  the  south,  and  Eiang- 
si  and  Anhwei  in  the  west.  I  wish  also,  if  possible,  to 
examine  the  Zik'a  tribes  of  western  Ch'u-chow  prefecture. 
It  will  be  seen  that  at  least  a  glimpse  has  been  obtained  at 
all  the  arteries  of  the  province,  with  the  exception  of  those 
named,  and  that  the  command  of  Kingpo,  Shanghai,  and 
Hangchow  (including  Lan-ch'i)  over  all  but  the  Gh'u-ohow 
and  Wenchow  prefectures  is  quite  natural  and  legitimate, 
as  the  T^ao-hwa  range  to  the  west  and  the  Yen-tang  range 
to  the  east  are  sufficient  to  exclude  Wenchow  from 
competition  with  Ningpo  in  the  K'u-chow,  T'ai-chow,  and 
Kin-hwa  prefectures. 

Under  the  head  of  Ningpo,  a  map  of  Chekiang  will  be 
found  in  the  Annual  Customs  Trade  Reports  for  1881  and 
1882.  In  this  there  are  some  important  errors  and 
omissions.  The  river  which  runs  from  King-ning  jj^  ^ 
to  T'sing-t'ien  ^  Q  is  not  given.    The  city  of  Yung-k*ang 
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^  ]^  is  omitted,  and  the  river  which  runs  from  Yung-k'ang 
past  Wu-i  ^  jl  to  Kin-hwa  ^  ^  is  made  to  end  in  the 
sand.  Tliere  is  no  such  branch  river  as  that  given  south 
of  I-wu  ^  »^  ;  it  should  branch  ofif  at  Kin-hwa ;  and  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  left  and  right  bank  river 
boundaries  of  Yen-chow  Fu  and  Kin-hwa  Fu  respectively 
are  correctly  given.  The  space  distances  of  places  between 
Hangchow  and  Shao-hing  |g  ®  are  disproportionate,  and  the 
vast  vacant  space  south  of  T'ai-chow  -^  j)f|  exists  not,  or 
belongs  to  the  northern  part  of  Wen-chow  Fu,  the  towns 
of  which  have  been  cramped  into  an  excessively  reduced 
area.  Tlie  Hwang-yen  ^  jg  tidal  river  is  of  no  size  or 
importance  above  Hwang-yen,  and  is  only  navigable  for 
small  boats  as  far  as  Ta-ch*i  :^  ^  a  few  miles  above  that 
city.  Hou-so  ^  J^  is  not  south,  but  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  Yo-ch'ing  ^  J^,  (not  L^-ch'ing). 

Comparing  the  size  of  Ch^-kiang  with  that  of  England^ 
and  considering  the  comparatively  small  number  of  large 
towns  in  the  former,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  ihd 
population  of  11,000,000,  ofl5cially  reported  by  the  governor, 
is  not  far  from  the  mark ;  more  especially  as,  in  the  east 
portion  at  least,  quite  half  the  population  must  have  perished 
during  the  rebellion.  Unlike  what  is  the  case  in  An-hwei, 
no  influx  of  immigrants  from  other  provinces  has  taken 
place. 
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A   JOURNEY   IN    FUKIEN. 

BY 

E.  H.  Pabker,  Esq., 
Of  H.  B,  M/a  Consular  Service. 


I  LEFT  the  Prefect's  Bridge  of  Wenchow  on  the  11th  of 
January  1884,  bound  for  the  south.    Poling  the  boat  for 
half  a  mile  through  a  noisome  liquid  which  looked  like  dye- 
wash  or  ink,  we  emerged  at  the  water-gate  adjoining  the  Sxnall 
South  Gate  of  the  city,  and  followed  the  wall  to  the  Oreat 
South  Gate.     Then,  turning  once  more  south,  we  oontiniied 
in  this  direction  past  the  Shan  Ch'ien  Hill  [I]  fjf  with  its 
inclined  pagoda,  known  as  the  Sun  T'a  ^  ^,  for  twenty  li^ 
as  far  as  the    market  town  of  Pai-siang  ^  ^  (with  a 
pagoda),  after  which  we  turned  south-west,  passed  throng 
the  hills  which    encircle    Wenchow    to  tibe   south,  mod 
continued  ten  li  due  south  to  Wang-yu  H  JUJ^,  the  last  iowA 
in  the  Yung-chia  ^  ^  district,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
small    valley  surrounded  by   rather  bare  but  pictaresque 
hills,  ranging  up  to  1,000  feet  in    height.  The  countxy  it 
very  thickly  populated,  and  admirably  provided  with  froili 
water  canal  intercommunications :  it  is  not  unlike  the  rioh 
flat  stretch  between  Hangchow  and  Shao-hing,  but  hardly 
BO  teeming  with  fatness.    The  most  striking  novelties  an 
the  innumerable  orange  groves,  producing  the  celebrated 
Ou  Jean  |g|  Hf,  or  bitter  tribute-orange.     The  fruit  of  the 
Cantonese    Kem  hoet  ^  j^   (cumquot)  is   sown  in    the 
ground,  and  slips  of  the  Kan    or   Citrus  Margarita  are 
grafted  upon  the  young  roots  :  the  result  is  the  large  bitter 
orange,  no  higher  than  a  gooseberry  bush.     If  encouiage«» 
ment  were  given  to  this  trade  by  the  steamers,  and  oaxi 
taken  in  transhipping  the  fruit  at  Shanghai,  and  getting  ii 
to  Tientsin  before  the  close  of  the  river,  an  enormous  trada 
with  Mongolia  would  inevitably  follow ;  but  the  specalatoni 
have  been  discouraged  by  the  carelessness  of  their  agenti^ 
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who  have  more  than  once  left  large  speculative  consign- 
ments to  rot  in  Shanghai.  At  Wenchow  the  oranges  cost 
about  a  penny  a  pound,  but  the  Mongols  (and  indeed  the 
northerners  generally)  have  so  high  an  opinion  regarding 
the  febrifuge  effect  of  this  fruit  that  they  wUl  pay 
even  sixpence  apiece  at  times.  The  stalks  are  often 
lime-washed  to  keep  off  the  insects,  and  straw  is  frequently 
inserted  in  the  fork  of  the  tree  as  an  encouragement  to 
spiders  to  spin  there,  and  not  about  the  leaves,  which  the 
web  causes  to  wilt. 

The  canals  swarm  with  innumerable  small  craft,  and 
besides  there  are  fairly  comfortalbe  htva  ch*tuin  1^  jlQi,  i.e. 
passenger  or  "  pleasure "  boats,  and  hang  ch'ucm  flf[  J|9>  ov 
cargo  boats,  carrying  also  passengers  between  Jui-an  ^  ^ 
and  Wenchow  at  40  cash,  or  twopence,  a  head.  These  last 
invariably  run  at  night,  and  during  the  busy  or  winter 
season  four  leave  each  end  every  evening  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  One  centime  or  less  a  mile  is  certainly  cheap 
travelling.  The  chief  cargo  from  Jui-an  is  P'ing-yang  ^ 
|g  tea  of  very  excellent  quality. 

A  considerable  amount  of  fishing  is  done  on  these 
canals  in  the  same  way  as  at  Ich^ang  £  ^.  A  dozen  small 
boats,  each  worked  by  a  lad,  move  to  a  position  in  Indian 
file ;  they  then  wheel  across ;  a  man  in  the  bow  of  each 
casts  a  large  net  into  the  water,  and  several  other  boatmen 
occupy  themselves  further  down  with  beating  the  water ; 
the  roach-like  fish  rush  towards  the  barrier  of  nets,  and  are 
taken  in  great  numbers. 

South-east  from  Wang-yu  lies  Shwang-sui  Ch'ang  H 
^  j^,  a  salt-producing  district  from  which  a  superior  kind 
of  fine  white  sea  salt  is  obtained :  it  sells  for  about  16  cash 
a  catty  at  Wenchow.  Wenchow,  Shwang-sui,  and  Jui-an 
are  all  70  li  from  one  another.  Convenient  free-ferries, 
consisting  of  a  flat  square  barge,  large  enough  to  hold  a 
dozen  men,  with  ropes  attached  to  each  bank  and 
to  each  end  of  the  boat,  enable  passengers  to  pull 
themselves  across  from  village  to  village.  Boats  going 
south  have  to  be  poled  or  "  yuloed'*  to  a  point  about 
10  li  from  Wenchow,  after  which  there  is  an  admirable 
embankment  and  towing-path  all  the  way  to  Jui-an.  The 
canal  looks  more  like  a  broad  clear  river  than  anything 
else.     Not  much  is  to  be  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year  in 
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the  way  of  crops,  as,  except  where  occupied  by  orange 
groves,  the  laud  is  all  ploughed  up  in  readiness  for  seed. 
Splendid  old  specimens  of  banyan  trees  are  passed  at 
intervals,  some  of  which  are  deeply  rooted  into  the  stonesi 
and  have  the  appearance  of  being  many  centuries  old. 

Thirty-five  li  from  Wenchow,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  main  canal,  is  the  picturesque  town  and  congeries  of 
monasteries  called  Sien  Yen  fjlj  gi  or  "  Fairy  Rock."  This 
name  is  derived  from  a  picturesque  grotto  and  waterfall 
behind  the  town.  I  walked  through  the  town  with  two  of 
my  own  servants  only  in  plain  dress  as  escort,  and  the 
people  behaved  very  well :  only  a  few  boys  (as  they  do  even 
at  Wenchow)  shouted  out  Fa  Nang  {Fan  Jen,  f|  A)- 
Shortly  after  passing  Sui-feng  {H  R,  40  li  from  Wenchow, 
the  canal  or  river  takes  a  turn  to  the  right  or  south-west ; 
then  a  pagoda  looms  out  from  a  hill  to  the  west«  and  the 
canal  bends  sharply  round  in  that  direction,  pierces  the  hills, 
and  runs  through  water-gates  into  Jui-an  city.  The  canal 
also  passes  round  by  the  East  Gate  to  the  South  6ate»  where 
it  ends :  twenty  yards  further  is  the  sea.  I  had  a 
particular  reason  for  passing  through  and  staying  at  Jui-an ; 
for  no  one  had,  at  least  for  some  time,  actually  spent  a  night 
in  the  town.  I  put  up  at  a  small  inn  conveniently  situated 
on  the  narrow  strip  separating  the  end  of  the  canal  from  the 
bay,  and  was  very  hospitably  received.  In  other  respects 
the  choice  was  undesirable,  for  passengers  arriving  by  canal 
and  river  or  sea  clamoured  all  night  long  for  admission  in 
the  first  instance  to  our  inn,  and  kept  us  all  awake.  There 
had  been  an  attempt  made  by  some  boys  to  get  up  a  hooting 
as  I  removed  from  my  house-boat  to  a  small  sampan  outside 
the  first  water-gate,  but  this  display  of  emotion  was  promptly 
suppressed  by  the  elders. 

The  Magistrate  had  evidently  taken  satisfactory 
precautions  to  prevent  any  mobbing  in  my  case.  Though  I 
walked  along  the  street,  and  stood  prominently  in  the  high 
stern  of  the  ferry-boat,  the  large  concourse  of  people  uttered 
no  uncivil  word  in  my  hearing. 

The  Fei-yiin  Kiang  ^  ^  {£,  or  Jui-an  river,  runs  down 
from  T'ai-shun  ^  |g  district  city,  400  U  to  the  west,  and 
broadens  out  into  an  arm  of  the  sea  below  Jui-an.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  opposite  the  city  is  half  a  mile,  and  a 
rai)id  tide  renders  the  passage  of  the  huge  clumsy  ferries 
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a  very  tedious  operation,  except  at  low  or  high  water.  It 
took  us  an  hour  to  cross.  Seventy  li  below  the  city  is 
Hai-an  So  ff$  ^  ^,  the'  territorial  name  of  the  salt-pro- 
ducing flat  Shwang-sui  Ch*ang.  Fine  salt  from  the  depdt 
Bells  for  8  cash  in  Jui-an,  and  Fukien  salt  (which  only  costs 
one  cash  where  it  is  produced  in  Fukien)  for  6  cash. 

Jui-an  seems  to  produce  for  export  nothing  but  water- 
chestnuts,  fruits,  and  of  late  opium,  which  is  of  superior 
quality,  and  was  quoted  to  me  at  four  ounces  the  dollar. 
Foreign  opium  is  purchasable,  but  very  little  known  or 
smoked.  The  mountain  district  of  T'ai-shun  sends  down 
nothing  but  bamboo,  lumber,  fuel,  &c.  Jui-an  is  of  course 
supplied  with  foreign  goods  from  W^nchow,  with  which 
place  its  water  and  land  communications  are  perfect.  The 
P4ng-yang  teas  also  come  this  way,  but  the  vast  alum  export 
is  from  Ch'ih-ch'i  "^  ^  a  port  further  south.  The  boat- 
men I  spoke  to  at  Jui-an  said  that  no  steam  gunboats  had 
ever  been  up  the  river  to  the  city,  but  at  high  water  I  think 
large  steamers  could  undoubtedly  come  up;  that  is,  supposing 
that  bars  and  banks  lower  down  would  not  prevent  or 
hamper  navigation.  The  water  is  so  muddy  that  there  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  silt. 

Walking  half  a  mile  from  the  ferry,  we  came  to  another 
blind  canal  at  Ma-t'ou  Pu  1%  |g  J^,  andtook  sampans  to  P'ing- 
yang  city  (30  li).  The  small  valley  between  the  two  cities  is 
surrounded  by  considerable  hills  on  all  sides  but  the  East, 
and  is  quite  the  characteristic  Ch^kiang  picture,  an 
enclosed  valley  ten  or  twenty  miles  in  diameter.  It  would 
not  be  too  bold  to  describe  the  whole  province  as  a  succession 
of  these,  each  one  being  a  district  or  a  well-defined  fraction 
of  one.  The  P'ing-yang  valley  is  a  repetition  of  the  country 
from  Wenchow, — flat,  hedgeless,  rich  fields,  and  perfect  water 
communications.  We  made  the  journey  in  open  sampans 
in  three  hours.  The  city  is  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of 
two  lofty  hills  which  slope  down  on  each  side  to  a  col  or  pass, 
surmounted  by  a  pavilion  or  pagoda  to  the  south  of  the 
town.  The  walls  do  not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  dividing  line 
between  Jui-an  and  P'ing-shan  districts  is  at  T'u-shan  T'ou 
i  llj  FH'  almost  a  mile  from  the  tidal  river  at  Jui-an, 
Barley  (for  making  sugar-cake)  and  rape  were  the  chief 
crops  just  sown ;  the  boatmen  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
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poppy  was  rather  on  ihe  decrease,  as  it  did  not  pay  very 
well ;  cotton  bad  once  been  the  rule,  but  that  also  luid  not 
been  found  to  pay,  on  account  of  the  heavy  spring  rains 
and  strong  autumn  winds.  As  usual  throughout  Chekiang, 
the  tallow  ti*ce  (the  berries  of  which  had  been  gathered 
at  this  time)  was  the  commonest  tree,  whilst,  for 
ornamental  trees,  fine  specimens  of  the  banyan  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  flatness  here  and  there. 

We  passed  in  our  sampans  round  the  walls  to  the  east 
side  of  P*ing-yang,  and  crossed  another  gap  in  the  hills  to 
Pu-nan  J^  %,  a  busy-looking  suburb,  a  mile  distant  from 
the  city.  Here  we  witnessed  the  uncommon  spectacle  of  a 
pa<];oda  undergoing  repairs.  A  blind  canal  communicates 
"with  Ku-n^ao-t'ou  "j5f  ^  B^  to  the  south-east,  and  Ts'ien- 
ts'ang  "U  ^  to  the  soutli-west,  both  30  li  from  P'ing-yang. 
The  former  place  is  the  centre  of  the  Ningpo  alum  trade,  and 
is  the  port  of  Plug-yang.  The  sea-going  junks  load  at 
Gh4h-ch*i  on  the  other  side  of  the  arm  of  the  sea,  cross 
over  to  Ku-ngao-t'ou,  where  the  Ningpo  merchants  have 
their  guild  and  establishments,  and  thence  clear  for  Ningpo. 
The  alum  export  by  this  route  reaches  200,000  piculdi  or 
quite  12,000  tons  a  year. 

We  took  the  Ts'ien-ts'ang  route,  passing  at  the  village  of 
Jui-yang  ^  ^  (20  li)  under  the  very  prominent  and  savage- 
looking  peak  known  as  Kin-chi  Shan  ^  ^  ll],  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  which  is  the  almost  equally  prominent  peak  of 
T'ang-ts'un  Shan  |$  If  llj,  and  ap:ain  to  tlie  west  the 
considerable  Ts'ien-ts'ang  Hills.  These  three  may  be 
considered  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  lofty  Yen-tang  range 
RS  ^  lll>  which  runs  from  T'aichow  ^  )^  south  to  the  sea. 
Indeed,  the  P'inf:;-yang  teas  are  known  as  South  Yen-tang, 
just  as  the  Yo-ch'iug  ^  ^  teas  aie  known  as  North  Yen- 
tang. 

The  boatmen  on  these  canals  have  an  ingenious  way  of 
passing  the  tow-rope  under  the  numerous  bridges.  A  ball  of 
twisted  bamboo  is  attached  to  the  end  of  each  tow-line.  This 
is  flung  in  a  diix^ctioii  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  boat  is 
moving,  and,  by  a  jerk,  ma<le  to  come  up  on  the  other  side, — 
thus  saving  delay. 

Considering  the  importince  of  the  alum  trade,  it 
is  astounding  liow  little  of  the  country  is  known  at 
Weuchow,  or  even  at  P*ing-yang.    The  maps  and  charts  at 
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hand  also  appear  hopelessly  at  sea  as  to  the  exact  configura- 
tion of  the  country.  At  Ts*ien-ts'ang  I  succeeded,  by  dint 
of  cross-questioning  boatmen  and  porters,  in  eliciting  the 
following  information,  which,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  my 
having  visited  most  of  the  places  named,  shews  that,  far 
from  being  (as  is  supposed  at  Wenchow),  a  hazardous  and 
difficult  journey,  it  is  actually  almost  as  short  and  easy  to  go 
to  Foochow  by  way  of  the  alum  mountain  £is  not.  We 
travelled  comfortably  60  li  from  Ts'ien-ts'ang,  with  the  tidal 
river  which  runs  past  Ts*ien-ts'ang  to  Ku-ngao-t'ou,  south- 
west to  Liu-shih  i^  ^  in  four  hours ;  thence  we  travelled 
south-west,  through  a  series  of  very  fine  gorges,  past  Sao- 
cb'i  jf  fl  (10  li),  over  two  ridges  1,000  and  1,500  feet  high,  30 
more  li  to  Fan  Shan  3§r  |Ij  o^  alum  mountain,  the  valley  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  about  750  feet  above  the  sea.  From  Fan 
Shan  to  Ts*ien-ch'i  tJ  (ft  it  is  30  li  by  land,  and  a  tidal  river 
takes  you  from  Ts*ien-ch'i  to  T'ung-shan  {^  [Ij  (as  Fuh-ting 
JS  ffi  city,  the  first  district  in  Fukien,  is  usually  called, 
from  the  name  once  given  to  the  whole  region).  The  main 
road  from  P'ing-yang  to  Foochow  also  passes  Ts'ien-ts'ang, 
and  thence  the  ferry-towns  of  north  and  south  Siao-tu  ^ 
jg  (10  K),  Lin-k'i  \^  ^  (30  li),  K'iao-tou  Men  |g  ^  P^  (80 
li),  Fen-shui  Kwan  ^  ii:^^()  li,\jo  Fuh-tmg  (30  li),  130  li 
in  all,  nearly  all  by  land,  instead  of  160  li  by  Fan  Shan,  of 
which  all  but  70  li  can  be  done  by  boat.  The  forty  li 
between  Liu-shih  and  Fan  Shan  are,  however,  often  called, 
and  are  certainly  in  labour  equal  to  60  K,  and  the  people, 
though  not  hostile  to  strangers,  are  unsophisticated  and 
very  independent.  Near  Sao-ch*i  we  witnessed  an  instance 
of  this.  The  sound  of  cannon  and  gongs  attracted  our 
attention  to  the  movements  of  certain  villages:  passing 
through  one,  we  saw  an  assembly  of  yokels  going  through 
some  formal  act,  with  rough  policemen-like  hate  on  their 
heads,  outside  the  temple  grounds ;  then  we  met  a  file  of 
twenty  more  villagers  marching  with  spears  and  match-locks 
towards  the  first  group;  in  the  far  distance  we  descried 
another  army  of  about  50,  similarly  armed,  and  advancing 
rapidly  in  martial  style.  One  account  wsis  that  two  rival 
surnames  had  decided  to  fight  out  at  an  agreed  spot  some 
question  connected  with  a  theft,  and  that  the  custom  oft  he 
country  was  to  have  **  trial  by  combat "  in  this  way,  and  to 
report  then  first  to  the  authorities  when  the  dead  bodies  had 
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been  counted.  Another  account  was  that  a  handsome  empty 
coffin  had  been  stolen  from  the  ancestral  hall  of  one  surname 
and  sold  by  a  man  of  another  surname,  and  tliat  the  thief  had 
been  made  by  his  own  elders  to  point  out  the  receiver  of  the 
coffin,  whose  house  was  going  to  be  pulled  down  formally 
by  an  armed  body  made  up  of  the  two  surnames,  though  he 
was  admittedly  ignorant  of  the  source  whence  the  coffin  had 
been  derived,  and  though  the  thief,  on  confessing,  had  been 
dismissed.  Whichever  way  it  was,  it  shews  that  the  people 
have  a  will  of  their  own.  Meanwhile,  the  women  and 
children  seemed  to  be  watchi^g^  with  equanimity  these 
warlike  operations,  and  the  passerb-by  talked  of  the  matter 
as  if  it  were  a  daily  and  unimportant  occurrence.  It  was  as 
though  the  village  blacksmith,  grocer,  tailor,  doctor,  cobbler, 
&c.,  of  rival  English  villages  were  to  assemble  in  their  working 
clothes,  put  on  "  chimney-pot  hats"  for  the  sake  of  formality, 
and  sally  forth  to  fight  on  the  village  green  or  manor 
common.  Probably  the  fighting  in  the  Chinese  case  would 
consist  largely  of  yells  and  pirouettes  executed  by  the  older 
and  wiser  heads,  until  a  couple  of  young  simpletons  on  each 
side  would  get  sufficiently  excited  to  poke  each  other  with 
spears ;  the  wounded  would  then  be  rushed  upon  and  butchered 
by  the  enemy ;  the  armies  of  both  sides  woidd  run  away;  the 
bodies  would  be  left  alone,  or  conveyed  to  the  nearest  temple, 
and  the  timid  magistrate  be  asked  to  come  with  his  ''coroner" 
to  hold  an  inquest.  Some  one,  however,  must  be  killed  on 
each  side,  just  to  leave  a  salutary  impression  of  awe  as  a 
warning  to  future  thieves  or  ill-doers. 

Another  way  to  the  alum  hills  is  by  way  of  Eu-ngao- 
t'ou  (10  li  east  or  south-east  lower  down  the  river  uian 
T8*ien-ts*ang),  40  li  by  either  land  or  water  to  Wu-shih  Ling 
•1^  >ff  'Sfi'  ^^^  20  li  thence  to  Sao-ch'i.  Or  Ch'ih-ch'i,  which 
is  80  li  to  the  west  of  Fan  Shan,  can  be  made  the  base  of 
operations,  as  appears  to  have  been  tlie  case  with  the  only 
foreigner  (apparently  Mr.  Gutzlaff)  who  has  hitherto  visited 
the  mines.  His  description  is  quoted  in  the  Ningpo  Customs 
Beport  for  1868.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  Ch'ih-cn'i  is  about 
60  li,  or  "one  tide"  (that  is  the  time  taken  to  run  up  or  down 
with  the  tide)  from  Eu-ngao-t'ou  by  sea,  or  by  anower  blind 
canal  or  river.  The  alum  export  used  to  be  by  way  of 
Liu-shih,  but  the  land  journey  to  Ch'ih-ch'i  was  found  easier. 
At  a  point  called  locally  Ngie-lung  K*ae  (which  probably  is 
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in  official  Chinese  Yen-lung  K'eng  jg  H  JiJ;),  halfway  between 
Liu-shih  and  Fan  Shan,  a  road  runs  (30  or  40  li)  south  to 
Ch'ih-ch'i. 

There  are  three  places  marked  on  the  map  published 
with  the  Ningpo  Customs  Trade  Eepotts  for  1881-2: 
namely,  Ch'ien-k'u  ||jj  jj,  P*u-men  f^  p^,  and  Chin-hsiang 
^  |gl.  I  was  told  at  Ts'ien-ts'ang  that  it  was  30  li  from  Ku- 
ngao-t'ou  (also  known  as  Wu-shih  T'ou  ,^  5  Sl  ^^  Ho-ts*ao 
T'ou  fpj  ^  B^,  locally  U-zo  diu),  and  that  Chin-hsiang  web 
25  or  30  li  south-east  from  Ku-ngao-t*ou,  and  also  30  li  from 
Ts'ien-ts*ang.  P'u-men  was  said  to  be  40  li  from  Ch'ih-ch'i 
and  70  from  Chin-hsiang,  and  Sha-ch'eng  ^  J^  40  li 
south  of  P'u-men.  Ku-ngao-t'ou  is  also  30  li  from  the  two 
Siao-ebia  Ta  (north  and  south),  and  Sha-ch*eng  70  li  from 
Fan  Shan. 

At  Liu-shih  there  is  a  prominent  hill  called  Wan-ching 
Shan  S  ^  llj>  and  this  with  one  or  two  other  peaks  near  are 
visible  from  the  1,000  and  1,500  feet  elevations  above  alluded 
to,  and  lie  exactly  north-north-east  of  Fan  Shan,  which  is 
therefore  south-south-west  of  P'ing-yang,  Jui-an,  and 
Wenchow. 

A  mile  nearer  Fan  Shan  than  Ngie-lung  K'ae,  a  road 
branches  off  to  Ts*ien-k'i,  (40  li). 

I  hope  this  dry  enumeration  of  names  and  distances  will 
be  of  use  to  any  European  who  may  in  future  make  what  is 
undoubtedly  an  interesting  visit. 

Between  Liu-shih  and  Fan  Shan  we  passed  through 
many  tea  plantations,  most  of  them  on  flat  land,  which,  if 
there  were  water  enough,  would  be  given  up  to  rice.  Except 
the  prominent  and  rocky  peaks  alluded  to,  and  the  hills 
enclosing  the  gorges,  most  of  the  hills  south  of  P'ing-yang  are 
terraced  for  cultivation  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usual  in 
Chekiang,  and  look  very  like  parts  of  Eastern  Sz-ch'uan. 

The  alum  is  taken  in  stone  blocks  (first  split  with  fire, 
not  with  powder,  and  then  broken  with  a  sledge  hammer)  out 
of  the  bowels  of  a  mountain  perhaps  10  miles  round  at  the 
base,  the  top  of  which  may  be  1,000  feet  above  the  valley. 
This  mountain  is  honeycombed  and  turned  up  in  every 
direction.  It  seems  to  consist  of  earth,  grit,  and  yellow 
sand- stone,  interstrewn  with  huge  boulders  of  alum-stone, 
like  plums  in  a  pudding.  The  stone  is  carried  to  covered 
kilns,  and  there  stowed  for  two  days  and  two  nights  law  lin- 
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like  stacks  at  each  side  of  a  mild  furnace  of  brushwood.  A 
long  pole  like  a  battering  ram  is  held  by  three  men :  lumps  of 
stone  are  placed  on  the  end  of  the  pole  lying  inside  the 
furnace  door,  and  are  swung  up  in  layers  or  walls  on  each  side 
by  a  sudden  thrust  and  turn.  After  being  thus  heated  and 
softened,  the  stones  are  placed  in  a  sunken  vat  or  hole^  and 
slaked  for  a  few  minutes ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  shallow 
pit,  and  bicken  into  small  pieces.  The  next  step  is 
to  place  them  in  other  sunken  vats,  and  soak  them 
with  water  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  Then 
this  smoking  lime-like  mess  is  placed  in  a  huge  mud  boiler 
(at  the  back  of  the  kiln)  with  a  tiny  iron  pan  or  base  at  its 
bottom  or  apex,  and  boiled  by  the  same  furnace  which  softens 
the  stones.  Another  flue-like  fire  runs  round  the  mad  boiler, 
half  way  up.  This  thick  soupy  decoction  is  then  placed  in 
other  sunken  stone  pits,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  pure 
alum  crystallizes  about  six  inches  thick  in  beautiful  stalaotital 
form,  and  adheres  to  the  sides ;  it  is  then  sawn  off  in  blocks  of 
50  or  100  pounds  weight,  and  carried  straight  away  down  to 
Ch*ih-ch'i  by  an  army  of  porters.  The  cooled  water 
which  collects  in  the  centre  is  used  again  for  slaking. 
The  grit,  which  sinks,  is  thrown  outside.  The  alum 
thus  purified  (the  factor  told  me)  fetched  about  a  dollar  a 
picul  at  Gh'ih-ch'i.  He  said  he  boiled  from  20  to  40  piculs 
a  day,  but  never  reached  quite  10,000  a  year ;  he  also  said 
there  were  24  boiling  establishments  now  working,  all  of  the 
same  size ;  this  supports  the  independent  total  estimate  of 
200,000  piculs  a  year  given  to  me  by  another  man.  Each 
establishment  employs  about  100  hands  in  all,  and  there  are 
about  5,000  porters,  of  whom  half  are  Zik'a  ^  ^  women. 
Thus  about  10,000  people  at  least  are  locally  supported  by 
the  alum  trade. 

Water  for  tea-making  and  drinking  has  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance,  so  impregnated  with  alum  is  the  local  fluid. 

I  met  three  Zik'a  women.  The  Himan  braves  at  once 
called  them  Yao  ^,  probably  from  some  resemblance  to  Hn* 
nan  tribes.  They  looked  to  me  something  like  the  Miao-tsz 
women  I  once  saw  in  Kweicho w,  but  were  rather  more  Chinese, 
possibly  on  account  of  their  dress.  This  was  very  like  that 
of  Chinese  women,  except  that  the  ornaments  were  some- 
what barbaric.  The  hair  was  collected  and  twisted  into  a 
point  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  feet  were  natural* 
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As  the  three  fresh  and  rosy  ladies  I  met  were  as  curious 
to  inspect  me  as  I  was  to  examine  them,  we  had  a  good 
fitare  at  each  other.  The  men  of  the  Zik'a  race  as  a  rule 
live  at  their  ease  at  home,  and  even  lie  abed  (it  is  I  think 
said)  when  their  wives  have  children;  but  here  they  join 
in  the  alum  porterage  business.  They  wear  the  queue, 
and  dress  as  usual  with  Chinese.  lam  not  quite  sure  that  I  saw 
any,  though  some  faces  decidedly  looked  barbarian,  i.e.  not 
ruses. 

From  what  I  was  told  of  their  language,  I  think  these 
people  at  least  must  be  the  same  race  as  the  Sia-po  ^  ^  of 
Foochow,  of  whom,  however,  I  have  not  hitherto  met 
specimens.  The  Chinese  in  Chekiang  call  them  Kou-t'ou- 
fan  J^  IH  #  or  "dog-head  barbarians,"  from  some  pecu- 
liarity in  their  head-dress,  or  from  the  ridiculous  notion 
that  they  are  the  offspring  of  dogs  and  human  beings. 

The  road  from  Fan  Shan  to  Fuh-ting  city  (which  as 
I  have  said  is  usually  called  by  its  military  divisional 
appellation  of  T'ung-shan),  goes  off  to  the  west,  and  from 
it  shortly  branches  off  to  the  south  a  road  to  P'u-m6n,  the 
distance  of  which  was  variously  stated  at  40  and  60  li.  A 
curious  livid-green-coloured  rivulet  runs  down  to  Fan  Shan 
in  a  picturesque  gulley  to  the  left,  and  two  descents  and 
one  ascent  of  250  feet  amongst  the  mountains  bring  the 
road  to  the  Fukien  frontier  (Fuh-ting  district),  25  li  from 
Fan  Shan.  Five  li  further  on  is  the  busy  market  town  of 
Ts*ien-k'i,  apparently  at  the  head  of  one  inlet  in  what  is 
called  "Gordon  Bay"  in  the  Admiralty  Charts.  "We  just 
caught  the  last  of  ebb  at  this  point,  sailed  down  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  past  two  islands,  forming  ( "  Tau-mun  IK 
P^  ")  a  sort  of  triple  gate  southwards  from  the  sea;  then  west 
to  another  arm  of  the  sea  said  to  lead  to  the  Fukien  port  of 
Sha-ch'eng  (120  li),  and  then  north-west  to  a  point  one 
mile  distant  from  the  tiny  walled  city  of  Fuh-ting,  where  a 
small  river  runs  into  the  arm  of  the  sea.  I  enquired 
after  Pei-kwan  Hill,  which  is  said  on  the  charts  to  be 
prominent,  and,  from  the  indications  given,  conclude  that  it 
is,  as  printed,  somewhere  on  the  left  bank  of  the  sea  arm 
which  nms  down  to  Sha-ch'eng.  P'u-men  was  said  to  be 
30  li  to  the  east  of  Sha-ch'eng,  and  95  li  from  Ts*ien-k*i. 
The  members  of  our  party  spoke  half  a  dozen  leading 
dialects  between  us,  but  we   found  communication  with  the 
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rustic  natives  utterly  hopeless,  though  I  could  clearly 
delect  iu  the  few  words  identified  a  regular  passage  from  the 
Wonchow  to  the  Foochow  dialect;  for  instance  the /a  of  the 
f(jriner  became  at  last  distinctly  hwang  in  the  latter,  as  the 
epithet  fan  ^  applied  to  me,  and  the  rf/i  of  Ts'ien-k'i 
l>ecaine  clearly  k^ia  ^.  Opposite  tliis  island  gate,  a  third 
arm  of  the  sea  runs  north  to  Ta-ho  (in  Fukien).  The 
distance  round  the  bay  from  Ts*ien-k'i  to  the  point  above 
mentioned  is  35  /i,  but  a  laud  journey  of  30  li  is  alternative. 

The  autliorities  at  Fuh-ting  were  extremely  civil  to  me. 
The  colonel  in  command,  tlie  captain,  and  the  magistnite 
all  called  in  iiei'son,  and  the  last-named  ])osted  a  proclamation 
outside  my  inn,  worded  in  very  gratifying  terms.  As  I 
was  on  this  occasion  travelling  without  uniform,  in  fact 
walking,  I  excused  myself  from  the  disi'esj)ectful  act  of 
receiving  them  thus  attired,  but  we  interchanged  small 
presents  and  many  compliments.  The  people  were  of  course 
curious,  but  (herein  differing  ft-om  the  people  in  P'ing-yang 
and  Jui-an)  wore  no  sullen  air  of  suspicion ;  in  fact  I  had 
been  astonished  at  my  hearty  though  boisterous  reception 
by  the  alum  miners,  whose  children  even  were  not  afmid  to 
stand  by  and  have  tlieir  cheeks  pinched,  whilst  along  the 
road,  almost  up  to  the  Fuh-ting  frontier,  the  expression  on 
the  majority  of  faces  was  one  of  i)atix)nising  good  nature. 
The  fishing  and  coast  populations  were  not,  however,  very 
nice  to  look  at,  1  thought. 

At  Ts'ien-k*i  I  noticed  large  quantities  of  oysters  ready 
shelled  and  sold  in  a  li(pii(l  mass ;  shrimps,  coGkles,  and 
innumerable  other  things  of  a  fishy  nature  and  smell ;  also 
quantities  of  very  pungent  smelling  sea  grass,  used  for 
dyehig;  and  loads  of  gypsum,  which  is  found  amid  the 
*'  rotten  rocks  "  (as  my  informant  put  it)  in  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  simply  washed  with  water  befoi-e  l)eing  sold;  it  is 
extensively  used  in  the  bean  curd  manufacture  as  a  rennet. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  K'ien-lung,  (say  that  of  our 
King  GcorLTt^  the  Third)  the  modern  Fuh-ting  Hien  was,  I 
at  last  found,  called  T'ung-shan  **  Chen,"  or  so  to  speak 
"unchartered  borough."  It  produces  for  export  tea  and 
tobacco,  ami  of  course  fish.  Over  two  thousand  tons  of 
alum  are  said  to  come  aniuially  through  the  town  or  district 
into  Fukien,  l)ut  I  saw  nothing  of  it.  The  climate  became 
perceptibly  milder,  and  the  hills  softer  in  every  sense,  lower, 
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and  more  cultivated  from  the  moment  we  crossed  the 
Chekiang  and  Fukien  frontier.  Only  Tls.  8,000  of  land 
tax  (and  this  is  a  fair  gauge  of  a  district's  importance)  are 
collected.  Patna,  or  "great  earth,"  is  the  only  foreign 
opium  smoked,  and  its  local  price  is  22  clean  or  26  average 
value  chopped  dollars  a  ball.  Chopped  dollars  are  the 
currency  of  Fukien  as  clean  are  that  of  Chekiang,  and 
clean  are  as  exceptional  in  the  former  as  chopped  in  the 
latter.  "  Juice,*'  as  native  Opium  is  simply  called,  runs 
considerably  under  four  ounces  for  the  local  dollar. 

We  left  the  city  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  if  that 
course  is  continued  10  li  a  boat  can  be  taken  30  li  round  by 
the  inlets  from  Chiang-ka  J^  |j{  to  Lin-ka-tu  ^^fSit'^Q 
li  from  Pai-lin  ^  j^. 

We  went  by  land  the  whole  50  li  to  Pai-lin,  and  as  our 
general  direction  was  south-west,  by  way  of  Ngan-ch'iiau 
^  ^  (10  li),  no  doubt  both  these  first  named  places  are  at 
the  heads  of  the  great  inlet,  or  of  the  two  inlets,  the  mouth 
or  mouths  of  which  are  given  in  the  chart. 

There  is  a  large  fishing  village  named  Tien-t'ou  )Jg  QH 
30  li  from  Fuh-ting,  and  here  a  tea-tax  is  collected  on  the 
leaf  coming  south.  We  crossed  two  unnavigable  streams 
before  arriving  at  this  place.  As  we  approached  Pai-lin, 
which  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  (even  from  a  Chinese 
point  of  view)  decent  inns  must  perforce  be  made  a  terminus, 
we  passed  through  some  very  extensive  red-soiled  tea  hills, 
looking  very  much  like  the  coffee  hills  of  Ceylon,  and  drained 
by  a  network  of  deep  diagonal  channels ;  some  tea  also 
occupied  furrows  in  the  fields,  between  narrow  stretches  of 
cereals  or  vegetables.  The  chief  of  these  for  the  day  were 
rape,  saffron-flower,  wheat,  beans,  mustard,  and  peanuts. 

At  Tien-t'ou  I  was  met  by  a  simple  and  wild  looking 
oflScial  emissary  from  Ha-p'u  ^  fS  Hien,  (Fu-ning  Fu). 
He  created  a  gi-eat  deal  of  hilarity  amongst  my  followers  in 
making  them  understand  (with  difficulty)  that  the  kaing 
{hitn)  had  sent  him ;  as  ye  is  the  Wench ow  form  of  this 
word,  and  hsilan  that  of  Hunan,  the  transition  to  kaing 
was  altogether  too  bold  for  them  all,  nor  did  the  addition  of 
the  prefix  ti  {chili)  ^  facilitate  matters.  He  produced  his 
papers,  which  shewed  that  the  border  authorities  were  taking 
most  considerate  steps  to  secure  my  safety.  At  Tien-t'ou 
also  I  was  interested  to  see  a  Zik'a  woman  with  her  head 
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dress,  Avhich  indeed  looks  very  like  a  dog's  snout  made  of 
felt,  a  red  tassel  behind  representing  the  ear. 

The  journey  of  seventy  or  eighty  li  from  Pai-lin  (the 
celebrated  Paklum)  to  Yang-chia-ch'i  ^  3|E  3I  once  more 
lies  through  a  magnificent  mountain  country,  the  road  passing 
over  two  ridges  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  whilst 
incessantly  twining,  and  ascending  or  descending  a  few 
hundred  feet,  keeping  on  the  average  at  an  altitude  of  1,000 
feet.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  must 
have  been  close  upon  4,000  feet  in  height,  but  the  cultivation 
of  tea  and  poppy  in  sIoj^kjs  and  terraces  was  carried  wherever 
pmcticable  to  the  very  tops.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
country  has  an  unkempt  look,  and  is  not  neatly  tilled, 
whilst  the  villages  are  as  filthy  as  any  I  have  seen  in  China. 
On  the  whole  the  inns,  however,  though  sorry  quarters, 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  that  much  overrated 
province  8z-ch*uan ;  neither  in  Chekiang  nor  Fukien  are 
pigstyes  placed  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  best  rooms  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  Kweichow  and  Sz-ch'uan.  The 
places  passed  are  Wu-p'u-ling  IE  |j|  |9'  San-shih-liu  Ngao 
^:^  i£\{ov  Wan)  (or  j§),  Tsiang-yaiig  ^  j^,  Tu-chia  ^ 
^,  and  Lung-t'ing  gi  i^,  and  the  first  part  of  the  road  is 
considered  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  predatory  habits  of 
the  people, — who  look  dirty,  hungry,  and  sullen.  The 
proclamations  show  that  the  authorities  are  obliged  to 
compromise  with  them  a  little  in  matters  of  local  interest. 
At  Tsiang-yang  I  saw  a  very  interesting  proclamation,  too, 
upon  the  subject  of  opium,  stating  that  it  was  all  Patna,  all 
came  from  Foochow,  paid  there  in  a  single  lump  sum  Tls. 
2.496  a  ball,  (Tls.  100  a  chest),  should  not  be  further  taxed; 
that  rogues  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  en  route,  and  then 
conveying  inferior  and  illicit  opium  under  cover  of  their 
warrants;  and  that  in  future  only  12  days  would  be  allowed 
within  which  the  warrants  or  passports  issued  at  Foochow 
must  be  surrendered  at  Fuh-ting. 

A  tea-tax  is  collected  at  Fai-lin,  which  becomes  a 
very  busy  place  indeed  during  the  influx  of  tea-purchasers 
in  the  spring. 

Opium,  though  not  much,  is  grown  in  both  Fuh-ting  and 
Ha-p'u,  but  the  authorities  discourage  its  cultivation.  At 
Tsiang-yang  there  was  also  a  long  telegraph  proclamation, 
from  which  it  apx)ears  that  the  K'iichow  ^  ff\  route  was 
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selected  in  preference  to  the  T'aichow  -^  jHl  ^^^  Wenchow 
route  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  out-of-the-way 
coast  districts  of  T'aichow. 

The  road  to  Foochow  descends  from  the  hills,  and  crosses 
at  Yang-chia-ch'i  @  ^  ^  a  rivulet  navigable  for  rafts;  and 
I  think  from  its  appearance  that  probably  a  very  strong 
current  runs  during  the  rainy  season.  The  Ha-p'u  district  is 
entered  about  half  a  mile  before  arriving  at  Lung-ting.  All 
the  hills  are  either  cultivated  or  covered  with  brushwood, 
but  we  did  not  see  many  trees,  except  bamboo,  fir,  and  pine, 
until  we  reached  Yang-chia-ch'i,  800  feet  above  the  sea. 

Our  next  day's  journey  from  Yang-chia  to  Funing  ^ 
^  Fu  consisted  of,  first,  a  20  li  mount  of  1,600  feet  to 
Hu-p'ing  ^  J^  (1,900  feet) ;  then  a  winding  about  for  20  U 
among  paddy  fields  and  tea  and  coir  plantations  to  Tsaoi 
k'eng  ^fi  JfL ;  and  lastly  a  gradual  descent  to  the  Funing 
plain,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level.  At  a 
village  called  Shui-men-k*eng  if/^  f^  JJ,  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  Tsao-k'eng,  we  passed  within  a  mile  of  sea  water,  and  got 
a  beautiful  glimpse  through  a  fine  gorge  or  gulley  (from 
which  the  place  evidently  takes  its  name)  at  what  appeared 
to  be  a  lagoon  or  enclosed  sea,  possibly  the  "Li-shan** 
channel  of  the  charts.  The  ascent  and  descent  were  as  fine 
from  a  scenic  point  of  view  as  anything  we  saw  the  day 
before,  but  the  plateau  was  somewhat  tame.  Several 
enormous  banyan  trees  attracted  my  attention.  One  must 
have  measured  50  feet  in  circuit,  and  cast  a  shade  of  at 
least  an  acre.  Foochow  is  poetically  called  the  "Banyan 
City,"  probably  on  account  of  the  marked  magnificence  of 
these  trees  in  the  province. 

I  noticed  a  proclamation  by  the  judge  jupon  the 
subject  of  coolies  fraudulently  changing  tea-boxes  en  route 
and  adulterating  tea  intended  for  export  abroad.  I  also 
observed  notices  in  each  village  fixing  the  weight  of  official 
salt  at  240  catties ;  the  price  at  Yang-chia-ch'i  was  5  cash 
a  Chinese  pound,  and  it  was  stated  to  come  from  Ch'iian- 
chow  (Chinchew)  J^  jltj  and  Hinghwa  ft  flj. 

At  Yang-chia-ch*i,  Wenchow  opium  is  smoked  (which 
is  singular,  seeing  that  chiefly  Patna  is  smoked  at  Fuh-ting), 
and  fetches  a  dollar  for  three  ounces.  I  saw  a  field  or  two 
of  poppy  coming  up  very  well  in  both  Fuh-ting  and  Fu-ning.. 
Tuning  Fu  is   a  very  small    city,    and  is  not   seen  in 
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approaching  it  from  the  north  until  you  are  upon  it,  as  the 
foot  of  a  hill  juts  out  and  conceals  all  its  suburb  (called 
locally  Ni-ki-a  H  fs^  HF)  hut  one  or  two  houses  which 
look  like  a  small  village.  There  are  here  opium  and  salt 
lehin  coUectorates.  A  mile  to  the  south-east  is  T'a-t'au-nwi 
^  Hf  JS,  the  port  of  Funing,  with  a  pagoda.  Shortly  before 
reaching  Funing,  the  road  from  the  north  appears  to  be 
leading  to  T'a-t'au-nwi,  the  two  hills  commanding  the  sea- 
exit  fi-om  which  stand  out  very  prominently.  Large  junks 
and  steam  gunboats  cannot,  it  is  said,  get  nearer  than 
within  10  li  of  the  port,  but  I  noticed  junk  masts  at  the 
port  itself. 

Funing  Fu  is  a  long  narrow  town,  in  some  places  not 
more  than  200  yards  across  from  wall  to  wall.  At  one 
time  the  sea  came  up  to  the  walls,  but  now  the  intervening 
plain  is  securely  laid  out  for  paddy.  At  one  time,  and,  it 
appears  in  a  measure,  even  until  recently  the  city  was  a 
port  of  some  importance,  but  Wenchow  seems  to  have  done 
a  humble  stone  in  killing  its  sea-tmde.  Notwitlistanding 
this,  the  city  looks  fairly  prosperous  and  busy,  and  the 
yamOns  are  unusually  imposing  as  viewed  from  the  outside. 
Funing  is  the  seat  of  an  admiral,  who  has  imder  him  1,000 
"braves,"  besides  about  3,700  men,  in  seven  divisions  or 
ylng,  of  regular  troops  or  "yeomanry"  (as  I  think  they 
should  be  called). 

The  best  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  maritime  trade 
of  Funing  is  on  the  decline  is  the  circumstance  that 
Fukien  (Hinghwa)  salt  is  brought  overland  from  Ten- 
t'ien  H  Q,  40  li  nearer  to  Foochow,  and  costs  12  cash  a 
catty,  or  double  the  price  of  the  same  salt  at  Fnh-ting. 
Opium  is  grown  in  most  of  the  five  districts  under  Funing; 
but  accounts  vary  as  to  how  far  the  poppy  cultivation  is 
discouraged ;  the  local  drug  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  Wenchow,  but  the  presence  of  the  latter  proves  that,  as 
there  is  a  demand  for  both  that  and  Patna,  any  local  supply 
must  fall  short  of  local  needs. 

The  road  from  Funing  to  Foochow  leads  for  a  few  miles 
np  a  narrow  valley  to  the  west,  and  then  across  a  ridge  800 
feet  higher  than  the  plain.  The  most  interesting  feature  in 
this  part  are  the  Sia-po  ^  (the  Wenchow  Zik'abu)  woman. 
Hundreds  of  these  were  mot  carrying  loads  of  produce  on 
poles.  They  are  an  cxtrcmoly  hardy-lookingrace,  and  all  the 
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married  women  wear  a  most  peculiar  head-dress,  consisting 
first  of  all  of  a  felt  cap,  cocked  forward  like  a  malt-factory 
Btack,  covering  the  twisted  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  part  of 
the  crown.  Over  this  is  worn  a  lofty  tiara  or  helmet, 
ornamented  with  small  plates  of  silver  in  front;  it  is 
square  as  far  as  half-way  up,  and  triangular  at  the  top;  a 
sort  of  fringe  of  red  thread  hangs  on  each  side  of  this 
helmet,  which  seems  to  be  supported  behind  only  by  the 
felt  cone  it  half  covers.  The  earrings  are  usually  coarsely 
fasliioned  in  silver,  and  broad  gold  or  copper  rings  are  worn 
on  the  fingers.  The  clothes  in  shape  are  not  unlike  those 
Avorn  by  the  Tan-ka  ^  ^  women  of  Canton,  except  that 
they  are  invariably  made  of  an  evidently  homespun  sleazy 
material,  looking  like  an  extremely  fine  coat  of  mail.  The 
few  Sia-k*a  J^  §,  or  male  Sias,  I  met  were  at  first  to  me 
undistinguishtible  from  the  Hans  or  Chinese,  the  majority 
of  whom  wear  a  turban  about  here.  However,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  that  most  of  them  had  their  back 
hair  cut  moderately  short,  and  twisted  into  a  half  knot 
instead  of  a  queue  ;  it  seemed  to  me  also  that  their  hair  was 
rather  very  dark  brown  than  black.  All  accounts  agreed 
that  they  ate,  married,  buried,  and  lived  generally  like  the 
Chinese,  and  were  not  at  all  averse  to  intermarrying  with 
th6m,  but  that  they  did  not  marry  persons  of  the  same 
surname  amongst  themselves.  There  were  only  four 
surnames  in  Funing, — Pwang  j^,  Lang  ^,  Loui  ^,  and 
Chiing  j^,  but  no  Pwangs  in  Lo-yiian  jB  ^  district. 
I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  the  Hak-kas  ^  3j£ 
near  Canton  often  call  the  Puntis  Sha-p'o  and  Sha-lao 
46  ^  ^»  and  that  the  Miao-tsz  I  met  in  Kweichow  call 
the  Chinese  Shwa.  Now,  though  different  characters  are 
locally  used,  there  is  one  character  ^,  "  a  snake,*'  which 
hits  off  from  every  etymological  point  of  view  the  Hak-ka 
Shuy  the  Wenchow  Zi,  and  the  Foochow  Sia ;  and  it  would 
therefore  seem  possible  that  the  old  race  anciently  occupying 
the  hills  of  Yiieh  j^  were  once  called  by  some  such  name. 
From  the  few  examples  given  to  me  of  their  language,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  essentially  of  Chinese  stock,  and  that 
tliey  speak  a  sort  of  mandarin  dialect  flavoured  with  that  of 
Foochow,  just  as  the  Hak-kas  speak  a  corrupted  mandarin 
dialect  flavoured  with  that  of  Canton.  Owing  to  the 
suspicions  which  would  have  arisen  had  I  endeavoured  to 
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personally  cross-question  a  woman,  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  second-hand  evidence. 

Wo  now  descended  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  kept  on 
an  average  high  level,  passing  no  place  of  any  size,  but 
winding  through  charming  glen  scenery,  after  which  we 
descended  once  more  into  a  small  plain,  crossed  to  the  west 
a  low  ridge,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  port  of  Yen-t'ien, 
up  to  the  very  houses  of  which  good-sized  junks  can  moor. 
Since,  some  years  ago,  the  mountain  road  from  Funing  by 
way  of  Ning-te  ^  ^  district  city  (160  li)  to  Lo-yiian 
district  city  (66  li)  was  infested  by  bandits,  the  sea  route 
of  180  li  from  Yen-t'ien  to  Fei-lwan-tu  fR  S  ^.  and  40  li 
thence  to  Lo-yiian,  has  become  a  permanent  institution ; 
yet  the  literary  chancellor  on  his  rounds  still  takes  the 
regulation  land-route.  I  enjoyed  immensely  my  five  hours* 
voyage  in  a  regular  sea-going  junk,  though,  owing  to  our 
having  nothing  on  board  but  a  few  tons  of  stone  ballast,  I 
must  say  I  felt  relieved  whenever  a  reef  was  taken  in.  We 
had  such  a  magnificent  breeze  that  we  made  what  is  called 
a  day  and  a  night's  voyage  between  the  hours  of  4  and  9 

}).m.,  and  I  was  thus  able  to  watch  the  configuration  of  the 
and.  First  we  went  south-west  for  about  ten  miles,  past  a 
lorcha  gunboat  lying  at  anchor,  down  a  beautiful  bay  a  mile 
to  two  miles  broad,  lined  on  both  sides  by  hiUs  prettily 
wooded  and  cultivated,  passing  small  islets  to  the  north  and 
west.  Then,  for  about  twenty  mUes,  we  sailed  down  a 
broader  bay  due  south,  past  a  solitary  rock  and  a  consider- 
able inlet  mnnmg  in  or  out  due  east.  The  weather  was  not 
now  so  clear,  so  that  the  hills  on  each  side  were  not 
distinctly  visible  in  detail,  but  the  breadth  of  the  bay 
appeared  to  be  from  5  to  10  miles  across.  An  island  about 
two  miles  long  fonned  a  sort  of  gate  to  this  bay,  one  narrow 
strait  giving  access  to  the  south-east,  and  another  which  we 
took,  much  broader,  to  the  south.  Having  got  clear  of  a 
headland  and  a  small  island  to  our  right,  we  turned  south- 
west  for  about  10  miles  having  land  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  on  each  side.  Then  we  turned  west,  and  land 
was  only  visible  in  the  darkness  to  the  left.  Next  morning 
when  looking  back  from  the  heights  ashore,  I  found  we 
had  come  from  the  north-east  in  rounding  our  last 
promontory,  and  that,  between  this  promontory  and  our 
land,  there  was  still  another  inlet  to  the  north,  appai*ently 
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full  of  shallows  at  low  water.  I  think  this  must  lead  to 
Ning-te  city.  We  were  high  and  dry  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
tidal  creek  when  I  woke,  ly^ng  off  the  market  town  and 
military  picket  station  of  Fei-lwan,  belonging  to  Ning-t6 
district.  The  "  official "  price  of  a  fifty-ton  junk,  worked 
by  five  men,  for  60  miles  was  600  cash,  or,  say,  half-a-crown, 
but  I  added  a  dollar.  These  junks  are  admirably  clean 
inside,  and  are  fitted  with  very  strong  bulk-heads  and  water- 
tight compartments. 

Very  shortly  after  leaving  Fei-lwan,  we  soon  again 
began  an  ascent  of  the  beautiful  mountain  pass  bearing  that 
name.  We  had  a  most  superb  view  of  the  valley  below,  and 
of  the  sea  route  by  which  we  had  come,  from  a  height  of 
1,750  feet.  All  along  this  pass  there  were,  amongst  other 
trets,  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Pinus  Bwigeana  (the 
same  tree  as  the  "  Big  Trees  "  or  Wellingtonia  gigantea  of 
California),  some  of  tliem  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  It 
is  a  curious  thing  that  the  vulgar  name  for  iing,  *'  banyan,*' 
is  pronounced  silng  in  Fukien,  and  the  silng  or  fir  tree  is 
distinguished  from  it  only  by  the  addition  of  the  word  pa 
(vulgar  for  j9aiA;)  "a  cedar."  There  were  still  150  feet  to 
mount  before  we  reached  the  highest  point  of  1,900  feet, 
shortly  after  which  we  commenced  a  descent  into  the  lovely 
plain  (as  seen  from  above)  of  Lo-yiian,  even  steeper  than 
our  ascent  on  the  other  side.  We  found  the  Sia-po  of  this 
district  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Funing.  The 
clothes  were  much  alike,  except  that  the  women  wore  neat 
coils  of  cloth  from  the  knee  (and  possibly  higher)  down  to 
the  ankle ;  these  coils  were  often  adorned  at  the  lower  end 
with  a  turn  of  gay  ribbon  or  braid.  Many  of  the  women 
were  bare-legged,  but  I  was  informed  that  they  wore  short 
trowsers  beneath  their  skirts ;  but  anyhow  the  knee  is  often 
bare.  The  unmarried  girls  here  and  elsewhere  wear  no  head- 
gear over  their  twists  or  plaits,  which  appear  to  vary  in 
style  according  to  the  taste  of  the  subject.  But  the  head 
dress  was  something  really  outrageous.  The  hair  was 
gathered  into  a  sort  of  long  roll,  projecting  beyond  the  forehead 
and  lying  in  a  filigree  silver  boat,  like  a  nutmeg  grater. 
A  stick  or  pin  formed  a  sort  of  horn  forward  of  this,  to 
which  was  attached  a  small  red  flag  or  tassel.  Above  the 
boat  was  what  looked  like  a  red  heel-less  shoe  reversed. 
Another  arrangement  of  sticks  extended  nearly  a  foot  behind, 
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and  supported  a  hollow  silver  horizontal  half-moon  or 
crescent,  also  of  filigree,  tapering  at  each  end,  and  as  thick 
as  a  man\s  thumb  in  the  middle ;  and  behind  this,  again, 
hung  a  red  flag  or  curtain  of  cloth  about  four  inches  square. 
Possibly  the  bow  is  the  origin  of  the  crescent,  and  the 
quiver  of  the  slipper.  The  women  were  very  nimble  in 
their  movements  as  soon  as  they  saw  me,  and  gave  me 
very  little  opportunity  ef  examining  them  closely.  At  one 
spot  we  came  across  a  Sia-po  and  Sia-k'a  going  through  what 
looked  like  the  gambols  of  Venus  and  Adonis  on  the  high- 
road. She  was  doubled  up  in  his  lap,  with  her  pointed 
head  lying  affectionately  pillowed  on  his  breast,  and  he  was 
sitting  down,  clasping  her  with  one  hand  and  patting  her 
hard  little  back  with  the  other.  She  had  just  fallen  and 
hurt  herself  badly,  he  said,  and  he  was  her  husband.  It 
was  rather  a  touching  sight,  and  though  even  a  Chinaman 
could  not  have  avoided  assisting  his  wife  in  public  had  she 
met  with  a  similar  accident,  there  would  hardly  have  been 
the  same  straightforward  simplicity  of  attitude. 

The  Sia-k'a  or  male  Sias  twist  their  cloth  above  the 
ankle,  like  the  women,  round  the  shins,  whilst  the  Chinese 
porters  wear  a  much  shorter  cloth  bound  just  round  the 
ankle,  as  in  Hukwang  and  Sz-ch'uan.  The  material  out 
of  which  the  men's  clothes  are  made  is  often  of  the  same 
sleazy  stuff  as  that  worn  by  nearly  all  the  women. 
The  coats  are  usually  shorter  tlum  those  worn  by  the  male 
Chinese,  and  a  very  short  pair  of  trowsers,  scarcely  bigger 
than  bathing-drawers,  is  worn  over  the  ordinary  loose  knee- 
breeches.  Most  of  the  men  wear  a  sort  of  fillet  or  ring  of 
cloth  embracing  the  head  and  the  coiled  queue. 

A  mile  east  of  Lo-yiian  city  there  is  a  small  river 
which  runs  in  to  the  sea  at  Wu-li-k'ou  35L  M  Pi  15  K  away. 
Lo-yiian  is  supplied  with  Hinghwa  salt  brought  in  junks 
hither.  The  monopolists  join  interests  with  the  likin 
ofiBces,  and  charge  12  cash  a  catty  in  the  city,  though  it  is 
delivered  at  the  port  for  6  cash.  Fatna  opium  seems  to  be 
that  most  smoked,  and  its  piice  runs  very  high,  from  Us. 
18  to  Tls.  20  a  ball,  and  less  than  an  ounce  for  a  dollar  if 
bought  retail.  The  Fukien  authorities  have  evidently  a 
closer  grasp  on  taxable  commodities  than  the  people  will 
submit  to  elsewhere.  At  Lo-yiian  there  is  a  very  neat 
Boman  Catholic  Chapel  j  ust  outside  the  north  gate,  and  I  found 
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later  on  that  a  still  more  extensive  Protestant  establishment 
was  building  next  door  to  it  inside  the  walls.  There  are 
about  1,000  Protestant  converts  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  and  as  yet  only  30  at  Funing  Fu.  Not 
much  native  opium  is  grown  in  Lo-yiian,  at  least  for  sale, 
and  Wenchow  opium  fetches  a  dollar  for  three  ounces. 
Fu-ch*ing  jj@  jg  district  is  (it  was  stated)  the  one  in  Foochow 
Fu  which  grows  the  most.  It  was  explained  to  me  that 
the  people  are  not  yet  expert  at  cultivating  the  drug,  and 
that  the  services  of  P*ing-yang  (Wenchow)  men  are  usually 
requisitioned.  Lo-yiian  is,  like  Funing,  a  long  narrow  city 
at  and  round  the  toe  of  a  hill.  On  the  south  and  west, 
very  fine  mountains  2,000  and  8,000  feet  high  shut  in  the 
city ;  the  east  is  open,  and  the  north  covered  by  the  low  hills 
over  which  we  passed.  The  colonel  in  command  has  under 
him  300  troops. 

At  and  from  Funing  the  dialect,which  had  hitherto  been 
mixed  and  unsatisfactory,  developed  into  almost  the  pure 
Foochow  tongue ;  but  here  the  lisp  is  so  strong  that  such 
words  as  sing,  sik,  are  pronounced  by  many  precisely  like 
the  English  words  thing,  thick.  Those  peculiarities  which  I 
have  explained  elsewhere,  under  which  the  vowels,  finals, 
and  tones  of  all  words  radically  change  in  combination 
according  to  fixed  though  locally  unknown  rules,  exist  in 
full  force  here.  For  instance,  paok  in  the  entering  tone 
is  "north,''  but  popieTig  (if  uttered  quickly^  in  the  even 
tone  is  "the  North."  This,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Sandhi,  Yriddhi,  and  Guna 
of  Sanskrit,  as  explained  by  Professor  Max  MUller.  The 
Foochow  dialect,  though  full  of  localisms,  archaicisms,  and 
vulgarisms,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  to  the  ear, — even  more  so 
perhaps  than  the  Pekingese ;  the  tones  and  the  lisps  seem 
to  impart  to  the  speakers  a  somewhat  languid  or  effeminate 
air,  which,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with  their 
character. 

On  the  whole  the  mountain  scenery  of  this  much  of 
Fukien  (except  near  the  border)  must  be  given  a  place 
distinctly  ahead  of  that  in  any  part  of  Chekiang.  It  is 
more  varied,  more  accidente  (as  the  French  say),  or 
strongly  marked;  not  so  much  heaped  together;  it  is  bigger, 
and  rougher.  Perhaps  a  circuit  of  20  miles  radius  round 
Lo-yiian  city  would   comprise  the   finest  portions.     I   am 
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UAd  that  the  road  to  Ning-te  crosses  moantains  8,500  feet  in 

htiiiiht.      The  road   from    Lo-yiian,   past   the    Lien-kiang 

S|  ft  lx)unaary  (30  /i)  and  Tan-yang  fj  f^  (20   /t)  in   the 

Lien-kiang  district,  to  Tai-shih  ^  '^  ^SO  /i),   80  /i  in  all, 

ki'jqm  at  an  average  height  of  500  feet  or  so  above  the 

plains;    never   more   than   800.      But  this    stretch    very 

Ktron;^ly  resembles   the  inland  parts   in    the    immediate 

neighbourhood  of  Ch'ungk'ing.     There  are  few  even  small 

plains,  and  very  little  level  ground.     On  all  sides  are  to  be 

seen  fine  mountains  a  dozen  miles  or  so  away,  but  the 

intervening    space  is   an   irregular   congeries   of  mounds, 

teiTaced  and  given  up  to  paddy,  amongst  which  the  road 

win' Is,  ascends,  and  descends  at  every  instant.  The  peculiarity 

of  Chckiang  scenery,  a  small  valley   surrounded  by  hills, 

ceases  almost  as   soon   as  the  frontier  is  crossed,  until 

Foocliow  is  tlius  nearly  approached.     At  Tan-yang  there  is 

a  largo  tea-tax  office  in  charge  of  a  deputy ;  apparently  each 

district  fattens  on  exported  tea,  of  which  even  at  this  time 

numerous  loads  were  being  carried  to  Foochow.     The  crops 

in  the  ground,  which  was  as  a  rule  not  yet  cleared  of  its 

paddy  roots,  were  rising  wheat  and  vegetables.    The  tallow 

tree,  here  called  k^oung  or   k*ung-ch*eu,  which  had  almost 

disap})carcd  since  we  left  Ghekiang,  began  to  grow  common 

once  more ;  also  coir,   maple,  firs,  pines,  many  kinds  of 

bamboo,  and  a  great  many  trees  of  which  even  the  Chinese 

names  were  doubtful,  such  as  pHeu,  hod,  &c. 

Leaving  T'ai-shih  the  road  runs  for  10  li  along  a  valley 
of  the  Chekiang  type  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills.  At 
T'an-tu  ^  9t  ^  'i^^^  is  crossed,  which  runs  down  over  300 
H  from  parts  of  the  Ping-nan  P  ^  and  Eu-t'ien  igf  Q 
districts  to  Lien-kiaug  city  (30  li),  and  is  navigable  for 
mastless  boats  for  a  hundred  li  up.  We  followed  the  right 
bank  of  this  river  for  a  few  miles  west,  and  then  left  it  to 
continue  south-west  and  ascend  the  Hia-hu-ling.  This 
pass  runs  at  an  average  height  of  1,500  feet  for  several  miles 
to  Pc-ling  it  'Jg,  whence  from  an  elevation  of  1,750  feet,  a 
superb  view  of  Foochow,  Eu-shan,  Pagoda  Anchorage, 
Disraeli  Bock,  &c.,  &c.,  is  obtained. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


A  JOURNEY  FROM   FOOOHOW  TO  WtNOHOW, 
THROUGH    CENTRAL   FUKIEN. 

BY 

E.  H.  Pareeb,  Esq. 


I  LEFT  the  Foochow  bridge  on  the  29th  of  January  1883, 
and    passing  through  the  well  known  and  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Min,  with  its  olive,  lun^an,  and  pear  orchards, 
reached   m   one   hour   the   picturesque    old  bridge    caUed 
Hung-shan  Ch'iao  g|   Of  ^,    which,  like  the  celebrated 
i^oochow  bridge,  is  occasionally  partially  carried  away  by 
tile  floods   At  Hwai-an  ^  ^,  ten  miles  from  Foochow,  a 
S^!^    •  branch  river  connects  the  Min  with   Ch'ang-loh 
»  »l  ^^|*^'ict.     The  next   place   of  any   size  passed    is 
Chu-ch'i  fy  ilgp  (40  li),  and  we  anchored  at  Ta-muh-k'i  * 
B  M'  40  li  further  up,  having  made  110  li  in  all  during  the 
half-day  of  six  hours.     The  scenery  was  very  pretty  all  the 
way.     From  Ta-muh-k'i  the    river   winds    in    a    general 
north-westerly  direction  past  An-jen-k'i  ^  fc  fj  (70  li)  to 
Shui-k'ou  yfC  P  (40  li).  This  place  is  in  the  Ku-t'ien  -^  ffl 
district,  but   the  left  bank  a  mile  below   is  still  in    the 
Hou-kwan  ^  ^  (Foochow)  district,  and  the  opposite  or 
right  bank   belongs  to  the  district  of    Min-oh'ing  gQ  f/f. 
Some  short  time  ago  passenger  steam-launches  were  allowed 
to  run  daily  as  far  as  Shui-k'ou,  up  to  which  place  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  water  at  all  times,  and  very  little 
obstruction  from  sand-banks ;  but  above  this  progress  is  aoC 
so  easy.     The  banks  are  exceedingly  pretty,  even  in  wirnktr, 
though  the  hills  are  seldom  moi-e  than  200  or  800  feetia^ 
A  stream,  navigable  for  small  boats,  runs  down  tram  u 
the  Min-ch'ing  district  city  to  the  river  Min,  which  H  jn 
at"Min-ch'ing-k'ou  13^  iS  O*  ^^  ^*  ^®^^^  An-jdn-k^ 
thei^  is  also  a  rivulet),  and  70  li  below  Shui-lf 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  trade  on  the  rifti 
tea  and  firewood  coming  down  from  the  couutoy;  — 
going  upwards ;  in  fact  (apart  from  tea)  thedfe^gf 
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influence,  whether  in  trade  or  otherwise,  is  confined  to  a 
conix)aratively  small  area  around  Foochow,  which  appears  to 
have  been  an  unimportant  provincial  capital  until  filliped 
into  activity  by  the  advent  of  foreigners. 

The  road  to  Hwang-t*ien  f|  fg  (50  It),  the  first  of  the 
four  short  stages  to  Yenp'ing  Fu  fj^  2p  jjj,  crosses  at 
Ch'ao-t*ien-k*iao  1^  "^  ♦S  (10  li)  th«  unnavigable  rivulet 
which  runs  down  from  Ku-t*ien  city.  A  ridge  called  Siu-ling 
51  ^>  700  feet  above  the  river  level,  is  then  crossed,  and 
at  Ngo-yang  !^  p^,  30  li  from  Shui-k*ou,  the  road  again 
descends  to  the  main  river  side.  Here  I  met  Messrs.  Baun 
and  Gandil,  Danish  gentlemen  superintending  the  erection 
by  Houan  braves  of  the  poles  and  wires  belonging  to  the 
new  telegraph  line,  which  had  advanced  thus  far  from 
Foochow  and  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  a 
day.  Another  constructing  party  was  gradually  meeting 
them  from  the  north.  They  had  had  a  little  trouble  with 
the  people  at  one  place  a  few  miles  lower  down,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  were  here  no  explanatory  proclamations 
posted  up  on  the  poles  as  was  the  case  in  Ghekiang.  The 
line  is  double,  and  seems  to  follow  the  left  river-bank  where 
this  is  fairly  straight ;  otherwise  cutting  across  the  billa 
From  Ngo-yang  it  is  20  li  past  Ku-k'ou  ^  U  (10  K)  to 
Hwang-t'ien.  The  river  is  very  rocky  all  the  way  from 
Shui-k'ou,  and  in  winter  its  channel  is  usually  confined  to 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  catchment  area,  which  looks  as 
if  during  the  spring  rains  the  navigation  of  it  must  be  very 
intricate,  full  of  rapids,  and  dangerous.  Gunboats  are  then 
stationed  at  intervals  along  the  banks  in  order  to  protect  the 
tea-purchasers  and  tea-cargoes  from  jobbers.  The  porters 
with  me  quoted  Patna  opium  at  $19,  $24,  and  $25  the  ball 
at  Foochow,  Yenp'ing  Fu  and  Kienning  jgr  |||^  Fu  respec- 
tively. At  Shui-k'ou  they  paid  1,100  to  1,200  cash  the 
ounce  for  the  prepared  drug,  and  600  for  native  "  juice." 
Fu-an  Jj^  ^  district,  they  said,  produced  by  far  the  most  opium 
in  the  province  (which  statement  corroborates  what  the 
missionaries  had  told  me),  and  the  price  there  was  800  cash. 
LiMn  was  charged,  and  confiscation  the  penalty  for  evasion. 
Some  opium  was  also  grown  in  Min-ch*ing  and  Ku-t'ien, 
but  not  much  in  the  last-named  district.  Salt  all  comes 
from  Pu-ch*ing  ^  JS  district  (Foochow  Fu),  and  costs  16, 
18,    24,   28,    and    32   cash    respectively    at    FoochoWi 
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Min-ch'iDg,  Shui-k'ou,  Yenp'ing  and  Kienning.  The  hill 
country  between  Shui-k'ou  and  Hwang-t'ien  did  not  strike 
me  as  being  much  or  carefully  cultivated,  and  had  in  many 
places  barely  been  cleared  of  brushwood ;  tea,  however,  is 
produced  in  Ku-t*ien  district,  and  the  porters  said  paid 
taxes  amounting  to  $9  for  fine  and  $4  for  coarse  the  load, 
irrespective  of  distance.  This  hardly  corresponds  with  the 
Tls.  2.2  and  Tls.  1.6  of  a  previous  informant,  but  the 
exchange  tricks  of  tax-gatherers  may  account  for  the 
difference. 

The  second  stage  of  60  li  between  Hwang-t'ien  and 
Ch'ing-feng  Jg  Jg|,  lies  through  the  same  class  of  country, — 
hills  covered  with  brush,  and  little  in  the  way  of  cultivation 
but  paddy  in  the  hollows.    The  places  passed  are  Yiin-ting 

§11  (13  li),  San-tu-k'ou  H  S5  P  (7  ^^)>  Ts'ang-hsia-t'ang 
H*  |i  (10  li)y  and  Wu-pu-k*ou  fC  $  0-^  ^*)>  which  last 
is  10  li  from  Ch'ing-feng,  where  the  district  of  Nan-p*ing 
^  2]i  begins.  Malwa  opium  is  smoked  as  well  as  Patna  at 
Hwang-t'ien,  and  was  quoted  at  600  cash  the  ounce 
(unprepared) ;  prepared  Fatna  cost  1,100  cash.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  why  this  hill  country  is  so  thinly  inhabited 
and  little  cultivated;  possibly  the  production  of  fuel  is  found 
as  profitable  as  tea,  for  little  coal  is  used  at  Foochow,  and 
laige  cargoes  of  fire- wood  go  down  the  river.  The  land-tax 
of  Ku-t*ien  district  is  about  Tls.  18,000,  though  nothing  of 
commercial  importance  is  produced.  The  road  between 
San-tu  and  Ts*ang-hsia  skirts  the  river,  which  is  now  more 
than  ever  beset  with  savage  black  rocks  standing  upon  very 
white  sand.  There  are  eighteen  rapids  in  this  short  stretch  ; 
but,  though  one  or  two  are  dangerous  to  unskilful  boatmen, 
they  are  trifles  compared  with  those  of  the  Yangtsze. 
Here,  as  on  the  Kung-t'an  ^  ^i  River  which  runs  from 
Kweichou  province  to  Fuchou  f|f  JH>  the  use  of  enormous 
stern  sweeps,  80  to  100  feet  in  length,  worked  from  a  high 
bridge,  is  found  necessary  for  steering.  Near  Wu-pu  an 
unnavigable  stream  runs  into  the  main  river.  The  ten  li 
thence  to  Ch'ing-feng  are  called  "long,''  and  are  indeed 
equal  to  twenty.  There  are  no  hang-chia  fr  Sl[  or  road 
agents  in  this  province  as  in  Chekiang,  and  the  engaging 
of  porters  by  private  persons  is  not  conducted  on  satisfactory 
principles.  Fortunately  for  me  the  excellent  wei-yiian  pent 
from  Foochow  had  authority  to  demand  bearers  at  official 
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rates  at  each  staj^'o,  and  to  lodj^e  nio  in  the  hsing-fai  fj 
Jf,  or  "Dak  l)un«^alo\vs,"  used  by  the  literary  chancellor, 
otherwise  1  fihould  have  found  considemble  difficulty  in 
gettin<4  alon*^  without  delay,  annoyance,  and  extortion. 

The  next  50  li  march  to  Kin-sha  ^  fp  was  a 
comfortless  i)lod  in  lieavy  rain,  but  as  long  as  it  is  possible 
to  induce  porters  to  travel,  the  weather  may  well  be  given 
secondary  consideration,  for  a  whole  day  s  stay  in  any 
possible  Chinese  lo<I<xing-house  is  just  as  comfortless  as  a  wet 
journey.  Feng-ch*ing  is  1,;'^()0  feet  above  the  river,  and  the 
places  between  it  and  Kin-sha  are  Lung-yuan  H  ^  (10  li\ 
Pai-sha  ^  fp  (10  11),  Ngo-k'i  ©  SS  (6  /i),  Ch'a-yang  lip  # 
(10  I'll  and  Hu-lu-shan  iSjj  31  llj  (10  11),  which  is  5  H  from 
Ein-sha.  These  stages  are  always  called  p'wo  f|  (PekUigese 
P'k),  or  the  German  Stvnde,  and  the  word  Vang  ^  is  usually 
sullixed  to  the  oilicial  territorial  name.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  journey  we  followed  the  left  river-bank.  There  was 
nothin<^  new  to  notice  either  on  land  or  river,  except  that  the 
current  of  the  latter  looked  very  mpid,  probably  the  more  so 
by  reason  of  the  last  night's  steady  rain.  An  unpleasant 
incident  occun-ed  to  me  on  the  way.  As  I  was  walking  along 
amonj^'st  the  hills,  I  observed  an  abandoned-looking  dog 
crouching  suspiciously  by  the  road  side,  and  whilst  I  was 
speculating  ui)on  his  sanity,  he  delibemtely  walked  up  and 
seized  me  by  the  leg;  fortunately  for  me  I  was  sufficiently  on 
the  alert  to  save  my  skin  at  the  expense  of  my  trowsers  and 
of  my  only  weapon,  an  o^hju  umbrella,  the  sudden  trans- 
i'orniation  of  which  at  one  swoop  into  rags  and  splinters 
served  to  mystify  the  dog  until  the  coolies  drove  him  off. 

Thei*e  are  no  Sia-jx)  jjp  ^  anywhere  along  this  route,  nor 
are  there  any  of  those  fine  largo-footed  Han  S,  or  Chinese, 
women  who  are  employed  in  such  large  numbers  as  public 
scavengers  in  and  ahout  Foochow.  These,  like  the  Sia-po, 
are  somewhat  extravagant  in  their  head-dress,  and  their  ear- 
rings especiall3^  but,  though  bizarre,  the  head-dress  has 
nothing  essentially  non-Chinese  about  it.  It  has,  and  they 
have,  tlic  a])pearanoe  of  having  been  toned  down  from 
Sia-po  to  Ilan.  The  views  previously  expressed  by  nie  as  to 
the  **  snake"  origin  of  the  Sia  received  a  remarkable  con- 
linnation  at  Foochow.  I  was  enquiring  of  an  official  (who 
had  of  course  never  heard  of  the  Shwa,  Sha,  and  Zi  of  the 
Miao-tsz,   Ilakkas,    and   Wenchow   people)    whctlier  the 
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scavenger  women  were  in  any  way  related  to  the 
**  lieterodox  *'  women  or  Sia.  He  said  "  No  ;  they  are  stated 
**  to  be  Sie  46,  or  snakes  (not  Sia-po),  the  ancient  race  which 
"  dwelt  in  Wu-chu  ^  ^  country  during  the  Han  times." 
Now  this  striking  if  not  quite  correct  impromptu  statement 
appears  to  me  to  confirm  the  speculative  view  I  expressed 
regarding  the  generic  application  of  the  word  snake,  the 
identity  of  the  Shwa,  Sha,  Sia,  and  Zi,  and  the  historical 
reasons  for  the  deduction. 

The  fifty  li  to  the  ferry  opposite  Yenp'ing  Fu  are 
over  comparatively  level  ground,  the  places  passed  being 
Kih-k*i  ^  ^,  An-tsi  ^  i§,  Ma-li  jg  %,  and  Shih-li-an 
+  M  ^-  T^^  scenery  became  more  beautiful  as  we 
advanced,  until  it  reached  a  climax  at  Yenplng,  grandly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  lofty  (then  slightly  snow-clad) 
mountains,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  running  down 
from  Kienning  and  Shaowu  ^P  l§C  pi^efcctures.  I  could 
not  have  believed,  had  I  not  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes, 
the  difference  one  single  night's  rain  could  make  in  the  river. 
From  a  clear  narrow  stream  winding  its  way  through  a  broad, 
sandy,  and  rocky  bed,  it  had  changed  to  a  broad  muddy 
sluice,  filling  every  inch  of  space,  covering  the  highest  rocks, 
and  absorbing  all  rapids  into  one  great  current  running  six 
miles  an  hour  at  least.  No  doubt  up-country  rains  must 
have  had  a  greater  eff'ect  than  local  ones  in  producing  this 
metamorphosis.  At  Kih-k'i  a  mountain  stream  which  could 
be  jumped  over  at  ordinary  times  had  to  be  crossed  in  boats 
amid  the  branches  of  a  forest  of  tall  trees. 

Yenp'ing  Fu  is  a  rustic  sort  of  city  ;  unpopulous,  and 
apparently  without  anything  artificial  of  striking  interest 
or  value,  either  inside  the  walls  or  outside  amongst  the 
villages.  Two  pagodas  as  usual  crown  the  nearest  hills. 
The  main  street  had  just  been  partially  rebuilt  after  a  fire, 
and  the  river  was  now  up  to  the  walls;  the  rest  of  the  town 
appeared  to  be  the  usual  collection  of  tumble  down  shanties 
and  pigstyes.  I  occupied  the  best  room  at  an  inn  which 
for  filth,  darkness,  and  intimacy  with  pigs  reminded 
me  of  Szechuan  experiences.  The  neighbourhood  seems 
to  produce  nothing  in  particular  of  commercial  value ; 
but  a  few  miles  north,  on  the  way  to  Kienning,  dense 
tea-plantations  begin  to  occupy  the  mountain  sides,  the 
land  having   now  become  more  suitable  therefor.    Patna 
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opium  was  quoted  at  Tenp'ing  at  Tls.  24  the  ball,  or  et 
the  i-ate  of  nearly  £200  sterlin*:^  the  chest.  Betail,  the 
prepared  di-u*^  cost  1,200  cash,  or  f  of  a  tael,  the  ounce, 
or  at  the  rate  of  JB370  the  chest.  Malwa,  which  on 
enquiry  turns  out  to  be  "  false  Malwa  from  Wfinchow," 
was  quoted  at  520  and  800  cash  the  ounce  unprepared  and 
piepared  respectively.  Salt  from  Foochow  by  boat  was  about 
20  cash  the  catty.  Cotton  was  imported  from  Foochow, 
and  the  women  spun  no  yam.  Silk  goods  also  came  from 
Foochow.  So  far,  Fukien  strikes  me  as  being  (apart  from 
tea  and  salt,  which  are  its  gi*eat  wealth  and  tax-producing 
commodities)  quite  as  poor  a  province  as  Kweichow. 

The  road  from  Yenp'ing  to  Eienning  crosses  the 
river  again  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  (Shui-tung  ;fC  IK) 
and  once  more  at  K'iu-tim  ffi  i^  (10  Zi),  taking  a  north- 
easterly direction  past  Shang-king  ^  ^;  (10  H)  and  Eau-tung 
jg  ijgi  (10  li)  to  Ta-heng  j^  |f|  (10  li).  The  local  brogue  of 
Yenp'ing  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  me,  but  the  Foo- 
chow dialect  seemed  to  be  pretty  generally  understood. 
The  commonest  tree  along  the  road  thus  far  from  Foochow 
is  the  maple,  which  is  usually  called  picng  J^  (Pekingese 
pien)  in  this  province.  Just  at  this  time  tlie  peach  and 
plum  blossoms  were  coming  out,  and  occasionally  we  saw  a 
fine  camphor  tree,  but  the  hills  generally  are  covered  with 
bamboos,  fir,  pine,  long  grass,  and  scrub. 

The  second  40  li  stage  between  Ta-hSng  and  T'ai- 
P'ii^g  dfc  ^  ^*s  again  travelled  in  the  wet;  the  direc- 
tion was  still  north-east ;  the  places  passed  were  Wu- 
li-p'ai  3El  M  ifif  (fc^®  frontier  village  of  Eien-an  district 
j^  ^);  then  across  a  creek  to  Fang-ts'un  g^  ff  (10  li),  with 
a  likin  office,  Lii-k'ou  ^*  P  (10  li),  and  Fa-sien  j\  f|||, 
which  is  10  li  from  T'ai-p'ing.  AH  these  places  are 
poverty-stricken  villages  of  the  third  or  fourth  order,  like 
all  others  without  exception  between  Foochow  and  Kien- 
ning.  Nearly  opposite  Pa-sien,  however,  there  is  a  very 
large  village  called  Ta-ma-k'ou  (?)  :fi%U,  and  I  bad  also 
noticed  one  equally  large  opposite  An-tsi;  indeed  I  saw 
several  away  on  the  right  bank.  This  road  is  the  highroad 
to  Peking,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  ofl&cial  hostelries, 
which  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  with  money  or  influ- 
ence, there  is  no  decent  accommodation  for  man, — beasts 
there  are   none, — of  any  kind   on  the  highroad,   i.e.,   the 
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bridle  path.  I  could  not  get  flour  or  sugar  when  I  enquired 
for  some,  and  even  pork  is  only  occasionally  seen.  Opium 
dens  abound  everywhere,  and  as  in  Chekiang  seem  to  sap 
the  wealth  and  life  of  the  lower  orders.  The  idleness, 
delay,  thriftlessness  and  poverty  induced  by  opium-smoking 
is  much  more  apparent  here  than  in  Szechuan,  for  of  course 
800  and  1,200  cash  an  ounce  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
200  and  300, — not  to  mention  the  different  physical  effects 
of  the  foreign  and  native  drug.  The  absolute  want  of 
everything  else  in  the  way  of  pleasure,  comfort,  amusement, 
quiet,  privacy,  and  luxury  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  charm  which  this  indulgence,  coupled  with  that  of 
gaming,  exercises  upon  the  Chinese  imagination.  Except  in 
such  great  centres  as  Canton,  Foochow,  Hankow,  &c.,  I  have 
never  seen  in  China  anything  so  nearly  approaching  house- 
hold comfort  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  villages  near  Peking. 
There  was  still  nothing  of  novelty  to  remark  during 
the  day's  journey,  except  that  the  deep  red-soiled  tea-plan- 
tations became  more  numerous,  and  that  the  river  bed  was 
not  so  completely  covered  over  by  the  freshet.  Judging 
from  the  height  of  the  villages  above  the  river,  I  think 
the  level  must  occasionally  be  20  feet  higher  than  it  is  now, 
but  the  flood  disappears  as  quickly  as  it  comes,  and  this 
fact  points  to  a  very  rapid  fall  in  the  ground  level.  I  made 
out  Yenp'ing  to  be  between  400  and  500  feet  higher  than 
Foochow  (400  III  whilst  Ch'ungk^ing  (4,500  li)  is  only  800 
feet  above  Shanghai.  The  people  along  the  road  are  only 
moderately  curious ;  they  seem  ignorant ;  resigned,  if  not 
contented ;  quietly  and  (for  Chinese)  kindly  disposed ; 
rather  spiritless,  and  lacking  in  intelligence ;  but  not  so 
greedy  for  gain  and  so  quarrelsome  as  is  usually  the  case. 
The  road  for  the  40  li  from  T*ai-p'ing  to  Kienning  Fu  runs 
nearly  all  the  way  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which 
is  very  tortuous  just  here.  The  places  passed  are  Si^-k'eng 
lit  pL  (10  U),  Pau-en  fg  ,®  (10  li),  Liu-k'eng  gl)  jK  (10  K),  and 
Ch*eng-si  ^^  |f  (10  It),  which  is  just  opposite  Kienning. 
Tlie  scenery  improves,  whilst  remaining  of  much  the  same 
character  as  heretofore;  the  snow  on  some  of  the  higher 
mountains  near  the  city  sets  off  the  red  tea  slopes  and  the 
dense  masses  of  young  lir  and  scrub.  At  Pau-en  I  noticed 
a  pvoclamation  cnlling  fur  strong,  non-opium-smoking 
braves   for    the  deleiice  of  Foochow, — payment  Tls.   4.2  a 
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month.  Tlio  usual  U'lograph  proclamations  were  to  be  seen, — 
one  l)y  the  Tartar-jj:(nieral,  viceroy,  and  governor,  a  second 
by  the  trade  board  and  special  board,  and  a  third  and  fourth 
by  the  local  civil  and  military  authorities. 

Kienninj;,'  Fu  is  situated  on  the  point  formed  by  the 
two  rivei*a  niuuinjjj  down  from  Sung-k'i  i|5ft  ^  (180  li)  district 
cit3%  and  from  P'u-ch*eng  f^  ^  (about  350  li)  and  Kien- 
yang  ^  |^  (120  li)  district  cities.  The  excellent  quarters 
allotted  to  mo  were  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter,  and 
were  ap])arently  the  embryo  offices  of  the  new  telegraph 
company,  as  coils  of  wire  and  busy  clerks  seemed  to  testify. 
All  the  way  from  where  I  met  the  Danes,  taned  poles  were 
lying  at  intervals  in  readiness  for  erection,  but  here  they 
were  already  up,  though  the  wires  were  not  yet  attached. 
An  (^xtra  proclamation  hurrying  the  workers  on  was  posted, 
and  inn-kee])ers  were  ordered  to  turn  out  all  other  guests 
in  favour  of  the  telegraph  cavalcade. 

The  largest  sized  tea-boats  do  not  go  higher  than  Kien- 
ning,  above  which  another  class  of  barge  travels.  All 
boats  on  this  river  are  of  a  gingerbread  character,  and 
appear  to  be  constructed  in  a  curve,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  bumps  they  get.  There  is  a  saying  on 
the  river,  Chai  simg  Vie(k)  sao  (kjung  |S  j|S  ^  ;f@  ^,  which  at 
once  illustrates  the  popular  view  of  the  boats,  tlie  importance 
of  the  stem  "  sweep,"  and  the  irregularity  of  the  language. 
In  this  dialect  not  only  are  all  tones  and  vowels  Bnbjectto 
what  may  be  called  grammatical  inflection,  but  all  initials 
and  finals  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  left  out 

We  crossed  the  river  on  starting  from  Kienning,  and 
again  at  Pei-tsin  ft  J^  (20  U),  passing  Si-chen-ts'un  "g  ft  ff 
(10  li).  Thence  we  cut  across  a  bend  to  Yeh-fang  ^  jjj 
(20  li),  passing  Kiao-k'i  ^jg  H  (10  li).  These  absurdly 
short  stages  of  40  and  50  li  a  day  shew  that  the  Fukienese 
are  no  travellers.  The  scenery  consisted  of  the  usual  fir 
and  brushwood  clad  hills,  interspersed  with  red  patches 
devoted  to  tea.  One  of  the  chair-bearers,  a  scarred  veteran 
who  had  fought  under  General  Tso  Tsung-t'ang  in  ten 
provinces,  gave  me  some  valuable  general  information.  He 
said  that  the  four  districts  under  Tuning  Pu,  namely  Fu- 
an,  Siu-ning  ^  ^,  Ning-te  ^  jg,  and  Ha-p'u  g|  JHI  were 
the  only  ones  in  North  Fukien  which  seriously  produced 
opium,  and  that  Fu-an  was  a  long  way  the  first    In  the  South, 
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Cliangcliow  j5^  and  Ch'iianchow  ^  (Chinchew)  prefectures 
grew  the.  ])<>ppy  successfully.  He  said  that  the  soil  in  the 
rest  of  Fukien  was  too  "salt"  f^^  and  that  opium  would  never 
succeed  unless  human  ordure  and  urine  (the  chief  Chinese 
fertilisers)  were  witliheld  for  three  years,  and  the  ground 
sweetened  at  the  same  time  with  lime.  Cli^kiang  native 
opium  was  the  only  home  sort  imported  into  Fukien,  but 
Kiaugsi  and  Hukwang  took  the  Szechuan  and  Shansi 
drug.  The  T'ai-p'ing  rebels  had  only  ravaged  three  pre- 
fectures in  Fukien,  the  seven  district  cities  under  Chang- 
chow  in  the  south  (but  not  Amoy),  the  four  under  Shao- 
\vu  in  tlie  west,  and  five  of  the  seven  under  Kienning, 
the  two  wliich  escaped  being  Ou-ning  |6£  ^  and  Kien-an, 
the  two  prefectural  districts.  The  rebels  surrounded  the 
city  for  32  days,  and  blew  breaches  into  the  walls  seveml 
times,  but  never  succeeded  in  getting  in.  In  ChSkiang 
t lie  prefectural  city  of  K'iichow  ^  escaped,  as  well  as  those 
of  T^aichow  "^  and  Wenchow  J^. 

Kienning  is  the  seat  of  a  brigadier,  who  has  under  him 
a  colonel  stationed  at  Yenp'ing  Fu,  the  seat  of  the  Taotai. 
The  city  is,  and  looks  from  the  outside,  better  built  and 
more  populous  then  Yenp'ing,  but  seems  to  have  no  impor- 
tant trade  (apart  of  course  from  salt  and  tea) ;  but  consi- 
derable business  in  done  in  lotus-seeds,  bamboo  shoots,  and 
mushrooms.  The  double  telegraph  line  is  complete  from 
Kienning  northwards,  and  runs  along  the  right  bank  as  far 
as  Kien-yang.  This  portion  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  carefully  laid  as  the  Foochow  section. 

We  accomplished  80  li  in  one  day  between  Yeh-fang 
and  Kien-yang  district  city  ;  the  aspect  of  the  country  was 
the  same, — still  very  little  cultivation,  and  the  hills  some- 
what lower.  The  river  is  not  as  a  rule  more  than  100 
yaids  broad,  and  it  is,  as  before,  very  full  of  rocks.  In 
leaving  Kienning  we  walked  over  a  soft  mud  road  20  feet 
above  the  river,  which  had  been  but  the  day  before  flowing 
over  it.  The  places  passed  between  Yeh-fang  and  Kien- 
yaiiLj,  at  distances  of  10  H,  are  Nan-ling  f^  ^,  Feng-loh 
Ig  IJg,  Cliung-hr*ng  4*  ^»  Hwang-k'ou  ^  P,  past  the 
Voundavy  to  Ch'ang-tSvan  ^  f J§i,  Wu-tun  ^  ^,  and  Pai- 
(  h'a  ^  ^,  between  Hwang-k'ou  and  Gk*ang-t'wan  there 
is  a  large  village  called  Kin-p'an  ^  ^  with  an  official 
resting  house.     I  should  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  for  both 
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lodging  and  porters  had  it  not  Ixjen  for  the  wei-yuan. 
Kien-yaiig  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  but  has  now 
a  closely-built  a])pearance  from  the  outside.  It  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Avliich  runs  down  from  Ma- 
si^a  ft  &  sub-district  city  (GO  li)^  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  a  river  running  from  Ch*ung-an  ^  ^  district  city 
(120  li).  The  first  river  is  crossed  by  a  most  picturesque 
roofed  bridge,  nearly  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  long,  and  well 
paved  with  stones  :  the  city  is  on  Ihe  spit  formed  by  the 
two  rivers,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  attached  to  each  bank  and 
to  each  other  by  two  strong  iron  chains  then  crosses  the 
Ch'ung-an  river.  A  brook  running  westwards  joins  this 
latter  river  a  few  hundred  yards  further  up,  and  the 
telegraph  poles,  with  the  high  road  to  P'u-ch'eng,  follows 
this  brook  up  for  about  20  IL  Our  direction  was  north-east 
for  50  liy  and  then  east  for  the  remaining  20  li  of  the  day's 
journey.  The  places  passed  were  Pai-t'a  |^  ^  (15  /i),  Ts'ih- 
ku-tien  ^  ifi  )S  (1^  ^0,  Ma-yiian  Jg  Jg  (30  li),  An-k'ou  ^  U 
(10  Zi),  J6n-shan  |2  |Il  (1^  ^'^)  \  ^.nd  between  Ma-ylian  and 
An-k'ou,  where  the  Ou-ning  district  is  again  entered,  a 
ridge  about  500  feet  higher  than  the  adjacent  plains  is 
crossed.  From  the  other  or  north-east  side  of  this  ridge 
a  rivulet  takes  its  source  and  runs  east :  we  crossed  shortly 
afterwards  at  An-k'ou  another  foi-ming  itself  more  from  the 
north.  This  last  joins  the  river  which  runs  down  from 
P'u-ch'eng  at  Ying-t'ou  jS  |g,  our  journey's  end  (70  li  in 
all).  Opposite  Ying-t*ou  is  a  very  large  village  containing 
4,000  or  5,000  houses  called  Shui-ch'i  ^  ^,  and  the  distance 
by  river  from  this  place  to  Kienning  is  only  120  Zi,  70  1% 
shorter  than  the  official  high  road  travelled  by  us.  No 
trouble  seems  to  have  been  taken  northwards  from  Baen- 
ning  to  avoid  interfering  with  private  rights  in  setting  up 
the  telegraph  poles,  which  are  again  posted  with  proclaiaia- 
tions,  and  are  stuck  right  in  the  middle  of  the  paddy-fields 
between  the  hills  on  each  side.  At  Kien-yang  the  floods 
had  swept  down  several  posts  carelessly  planted  too  near 
the  river,  and  the  wires  were  twisted  together  and  Ijring 
across  the  road.  Both  here  and  at  Kienning,  where  there 
39  usually  also  a  bridge  of  boats  at  the  place  we  crossed  by 
ferry,  the  Ijridgewire  unsafe  when  the  river  is  much  swolIeOi 
and  they  are  then  swung  back  along  the  banks  for  safety. 
Tliere  were  of  course  a  great  many  tea  hills  to  be  seen. 
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but  not  SO  many  as  I  expected ;  a  large  proportion  were 
abandoned  or  unsuccessful.  It  appears  that  the  plant 
becomes  exhausted  alter  20  years,  and  that  its  seventh  year 
is  usually  its  best.  The  trade  has  not  flourished  lately,  as 
the  supply  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand.  At 
An-k'ou  I  saw  a  notice  issued  last  year  by  the  tea-hongs 
stating  that  both  foreigners  and  Jiatives  had  lost  on  the  new 
season's  teas,  and  threatening  with  a  fine  of  Tls.  1,000  any 
storing-house  which  should  pay  duty  for  any  planter  or 
owner  after  the  8th  moon,  by  which  date  all  bonds  must 
be  handed  in.  The  meaning  I  take  to  be  this.  The 
supercargo  does  not  pay  duty  en  route,  but  gives  a  bill, 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  tea  guild  at  Foochow  and 
honoured  on  arrival  and  claim  of  the  tea.  If  the  tea  be 
lost  on  the  voyage,  of  course  no  one  applies  to  (so  to  speak) 
take  it  out  of  bond.  The  finest  tea  comes  from  Ch'ung-an 
(Bohea  Hills  ;^  S  llj)^  8,nd  the  commonest  from  Shaowu. 
The  country  prices  for  the  fine  teas  range  from  Tls.  10  to 
Tls.  85  a  picul,  and  there  are  "two  payments  and  two 
examinations,  H|  fe  M  1^/'  o^  the  way.  The  accounts 
differ  as  to  the  amounts  per  picul  for  which  bills  are  given  at 
each  paying  station,  and  as  to  which  those  places  severally  are, 
but  they  agree  that  an  average  of  about  Tls.  2  a  pecul  is  what 
in  effect  is  charged  for  duty  and  likin  on  tea,— say  a  penny  a 
pound ;  the  eftect  of  this  penny  is  probably  quite  as  onerous  as 
the  sixpence  levied  in  England.  The  telegraph  should  be 
of  great  value  to  the  planters  in  future. 

North  of  Yenp*ing  periodical  mai'kets  are  held  in  the 
villages  every  three,  five,  or  ten  days.  The  larger  ones  are 
called  hui,  and  perhaps  resemble  the  Pekingese  hui  ^. 
The  ordinary  ones  are  called  hil  ;^,  as  around  Canton, — 
the  same  as  the  chUinrj  jg  of  Szechuan.  Even  in  England 
legal  sale  in  market-overt  can  only  take  place  on  certain  days 
of  the  w^eek,  unless  ancient  charter  allows  of  daily  market- 
overt,  as  is  tlie  case  in  the  City  of  London. 

From  Ying-t'ou  to  Ma-lan  flifc  Jit  we  followed  pretty 
closely  the  telegraph  poles  along  the  tortuous  right  bank  of 
the  P'u-ch*eug  Kiver,  which  is  here  not  so  rocky  nor  so  beset 
with  rapids  as  I  expected  to  find  it ;  the  main  direction  was 
north-east.  The  places  passed  were  Kung-tun  |^  i^  (6  It), 
Hwui-lung  ^  g|  (10  li),  and  Hu-chow  ^  ^  (10  li),  which 
is  15   li  from  Ma-lan,  all  in  the  Ou-ning  district.     I  noticed 
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that  ill  this  part  of  Eukio.n  tlie  graves  are  often  dug 
hoiizoiitally  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  aud  resemble  the  much- 
tiilked  of  but  far  more  elaborate  Man-tsz-tung  ft  •?  JSJ  of 
Szechuan,  wliicli  it  now  strikes  me  for  the  first  time  must 
have  been  graves  rather  than  residences.  There  seems  to 
be  plenty  of  sport  in  the  country,  but  I  never  saw  any  water 
fowl.  At  Kien-yang  we  met  a  party  of  hunters  and  dogs 
with  three  wild  pig ;  at  one  i)lace  we  saw  a  (?)  wild  cat  |1, 
said  to  be  good  eating,  exposed  for  sale,  and  I  started  several 
pheasants,  and  bought  a  {?)  capercailzie  ft  III-  At  Kung- 
tun  we  saw  a  huge  performing  black  bear  caught  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tsinan  j|f  f^  Fu  ;  my  servants  recognized 
the  Shantung  man  in  charge  as  an  old  acquaintance,  he 
Laving  previously  exhibited  at  WOnchow. 

The  boundary  of  the  P*u-ch*eng  district  is  crossed  at  a 
distance  of  20  li  from  Ma-lau,  the  direction  being  still  north- 
east, and  the  village  of  Tsiang-k'i  {^  g|  (10  li)  being  passed 
on  the  way.  The  road  then  turns  north-west,  and  follows 
up  a  branch  of  the  P'u-ch'eng  River,  navigable  for  small 
boats  for  another  30  li.  The  main  stream  comes  from 
r'u-ch'eng  (80  li)  past  Chiu-kwan  S  ^,  a  little  north-east 
from  the  junction,  and  the  road  then  quits  it  for  a  while. 
At  a  place  called  Yii-lin-kau  M  M  ^>  ^^  ^^  higher  up  the 
branch  from  the  jimction,  still  another,  but  unnavigable, 
stream  joins  it  from  the  west,  and  the  road  crosses  this 
stream  and  then  follows  the  main  branch  as  far  as  the 
considerable  village  of  Shih-pi-kai  ^  ^  $>  50  li  from 
Ma-lan.  Large  villages  are  thickly  dotted  over  the  small 
and  now  better  cultivated  bits  of  plain  enclosed  between 
the  hills,  and  both  road  and  river  are  said  to  be  very  busy 
during  the  tea  season,  when  thousands  of  Kiangsi 
labourers  cross  the  frontier  to  aid  in  picking  and  rolling 
the  leaf,  which  is  purchased  in  driblets  in  the  villages  by  the 
Cantonese  dealois  from  Foochow.  Though  filth  aud  dilapida- 
tion are  as  much  the  rule  here  as  farther  south,  yet  the 
country  appears  more  prosperous  the  more  north  one  travels 
from  Yenp'iiig.  Innumerable  telegraph  proclamations 
were  here  again  everywhere  seen,  some  explaining  that 
the  line  was  intended  to  defeat  the  aims  of  outsiders. 

In  one  or  two  places  tarifls  were  already  published: 
ton  cents  a  word  to  Lan-ch'i  ^  ^  or  Kienning ;  11  to  Shao- 
hing  and  llangchow  ;  12  to  Kun-zing,  Wu-si  JJI  ^,  Ch'iian- 
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chow  j^  ^,  Ningpo,  and  Soochow ;  13  to  Shanghai,  Chin- 
kiang,  and  Changchow  j[|l  jlt| ;  14  to  Swatow  and  Yang- 
chow;  16  to  Tsi-ning^^;  17  to  Nanking  and  Tientsin ; 
18  to  Taku  and  Wusung.  When  tlie  whole  line  was  open, 
messages  would  be  conveyed  gratis  for  ten  days.  All  the 
way  from  Foochow  there  were  posted  proclamations  against 
gaming,  especially  at  hwa-hiuei  1^  ^,  and  frequent  notices 
warning  tea-dealers  not  to  travel  without  an  escort  of  braves, 
which  the  authorities  would  always  detach  free  of  charge. 
Certainly  the  government  appears  to  take  pains  to  foster  the 
tea  trade,  which  now  embraces  all  Fukien  north  of  8hui-k*ou. 

The  eighty  li  from  Sliih-pi-kai  to  P*u-ch*eng  were  the 
most  interesting  of  this  on  the  whole  rather  uninteresting 
route.  The  level  of  P*u-ch*eng  is  over  1,000  feet  above  that 
of  Foochow  and  over  250  feet  above  that  of  Shih-pi.  The 
gradual  rise  is  manifest  from  this  last  point  to  Pai-chia- 
Bhih  |&  ^  Tff  (20  li).  A  ridge  500  feet  high  called  Ta-hu- 
ling  :^  ^  '^  is  then  crossed,  and  the  villages  of  Shih-ling 
5-^  (10  li)  and  Lin-kiang  gg  ^C  (1^  ^*)  are  passed.  A  second 
steeper  and  very  beautiful  ridge  covered  with  tall  firs  called 
Lin-kiang  or  Si-yang-ling5^^is  then  ascended  and  descended. 
The  next  places  are  Yii-h  wei  ^^  (10  li),  Hia-sha  f  S?  (10  li), 
and  Kiu-ts*iu  jt^  {^  li)y  which  is  7  li  from  P*u-ch*eng. 
At  Kiu-ts*iu  we  came  upon  the  river  which  we  had  left 
at  Ma-lan,  and  which  is  navigable  for  one  and  two  ton  boats 
up  to  the  city.  The  two  sources  of  this  river  enclose  P'u- 
ch'eng  on  the  east  and  west,  and  are  both  crossed  by 
good  bridges.  The  villages  passed  during  the  day  were 
very  much  larger  and  more  prosperous-looking  than  any- 
thing yet  seen  in  Fukien  ;  the  people  seemed  well-fed  and 
healthy;  more  of  the  flat  land,  of  which  there  were 
larger  stretches,  was  under  cultivation,  and  P'u-ch*eng, 
though  damaged  by  the  rebels,  is  as  considerable  a  town 
as  either  Yenp*ing  Fu  or  even  (as  regards  area,  at  least,) 
Kienning  Fu.  It  is  well  situated  in  a  small  plain  sur- 
rounded by  fine  hills;  has  a  striking  pagoda,  and  is 
generally  a  place  of  importance.  The  products  are  tea 
(of  which,  however,  we  saw  almost  none  on  the  hills),  lotus- 
nuts,  l)amboo-slioots,  &c. 

At  Lin-kiang  and  Hia-sha  we  crossed  two  good-sized 
rivers,  rising  west  and  running  into  the  P'u-ch'eng  river 
failher  to  our  cast.     The  very  fine   covered-in  Lin-kiang 
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bridge  was  used  as  a  market.  We  must  have  crossed  or 
seen  oil  the  day's  journey  at  least  twenty  roofed  bridges  over 
creeks  and  gulleys.  The  road  from  Shih-pi  to  P'u-cli*eng  is 
excelli'ut,  though  the  stones  are  somewhat  rough  for  walking; 
indetMl  from  Kienning  northwards  the  road  ceases  to  be  the 
rambling  path-way  which  it  is  further  south.  The  rice  crops 
over  a  large  tract  of  north  Fukien  had  failed  last  year  for 
want  of  rain,  and  were  still  standing  withered  in  certain 
places ;  instead  of  being  planted  with  wheat,  vegetables,  or 
hemp,  the  jmddy-land  in  Fukien  seems  to  lie  idle  during  the 
winter  ;  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  introduce  the  poppy,  that  is,  if  the  ground 
would  stand  it.  The  people  all  the  way  from  Foochow  to 
r'u-ch*Ong  were  quite  as  quiet  and  civil  as  in  Ghekiang,  and, 
though  perhaps  more  thriftless  and  ignorant,  struck  me  as 
being  more  confiding  and  warm-hearted  than  any  Chinese  I 
had  met  before.  I  had  no  escort  but  the  wci-yiian  for  any 
part  of  the  way  except  for  40  li  north  from  Yenp'ing  Fu, 
and  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  been  in  any  way 
un])leasantly  molested  even  without  the  vm-yiiun,  I  had 
always  heard  and  read  of  Fukien  and  Chekiang  as  the 
places  where  the  peojile  were  most  **  ferocious,'*  and  I  have  on 
the  contrary  found  them  the  least  offensive. 

l*atna  at  r'u-ch'eng  costs  $8.20  a  catty  raw,  and  $1 
for  1.2  oz.  prepared.  Malwa  costs  81  for  1.85  oz.  raw,  and 
for  1.2  oz.  or  1.4  oz.  prepared,  accordingly  as  it  is  or  is 
not  adulterated  with  Patna  dross.  Both  sorts  come  from 
Foochow  alone.  Wenchow  drug  is  not  allowed  to  be  imported 
or  sold.  Tea  passing  into  Chekiang  pays  Tls.  2.8.8,  or,  with 
scale  charges,  85  a  x>ecul  duty  and  lekin,  and  this  even  though 
its  original  cost  be  only  $1  a  pecul,  as  it  in  fact  is.  Tea  used 
until  very  recently  to  pass  through  P'u-ch'eng  from  Ch'ung-an 
to  CMiokiang,  but  now  the  heavy  taxation  completely 
drives  it  away.  I  ascertained  at  P'u-ch'eng  the  exact  charges 
on  tea  for  Foochow  per  picul.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Likin Tls.  0.135 

Duty  „     0.382 

Scale  „     0.072 

Ptations  „     0.028 

Extra  Likin  „    0.700 


Tls 1.867  J 


plus  2  cash  a 
box  for  the  Or- 
phanage at 
Yenp'ing. 
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Fukien  salt  (known  as  Chekiang  salt)  brought  from 
Fukien  by  sea  to  Wenchow,  and  by  river  thence  to  Ch'u- 
chow  iS  i^  and  Lung-ch'iian  f|  ^,  is  charged  2  cash  a 
catty  on  crossing  the  Fukien  frontier,  and  sells  at  P'u-ch'eng 
for  22  cash.  The  same  salt,  brought  through  Fukien,  and 
inferior  in  quality  or  adulterated,  is  called  "clandestine," 
and  sells  a  little  lower.  Thus  the  Fukien  authorities  hold 
salt,  tea,  and  opium  in  an  iron  grasp. 

The  next  day's  journey  was  a  complete  puzzle  to  me, 
and  it  appears  that,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  maps,  I 
have  wandered  far  out  of  my  way,  I  might  have  gone 
from  Kienning  180  li  by  land  or  river  to  Sung-k'i 
district  city,  and  thence  80  li  across  the  border  to  K*ing- 
yiian  Jj^  tj;  district  city  of  ChSkiang.  Instead  of  this,  I 
went  360  li  from  Kienning  to  Fu-ch*eng,  and  found  that 
this  place  was  distant  160  li  from  Sung-k'i,  180  li  from 
Lung-cli*iian,  and  220  from  K'ing-yiian.  So  little  is  known 
of  the  border,  that  I  only  found  one  man  (the  veteran 
chair-bearer  previously  mentioned)  all  the  way  from  Foo- 
chow  who  even  knew  the  bare  names  of  Lung-ch'iian  and 
K'ing-yiian.  At  P'u-ch*eng  the  magistrate  declined  and 
the  wei-yilan,  knowing  which  way  I  had  resolved  to  go, 
perforce  accepted  the  responsibility  of  sending  me  to  such 
an  out-of-the-way  place  as  Lung-ch'iian ;  and  when  we 
actually  did  start,  not  one  of  the  bearers,  soldiers  or  police 
escort  had  ever  been  to  either  city.  Yet  I  found  a  thick!  y 
populated  and  prosperous  country,  and  an  excellent  level 
road  through  the  mountains. 

Passing  round  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  leaving  to  the 
north  the  telegraph  and  high  road  to  K'iichow  ^  jH|f 
we  turned  east,  and  crossed  by  a  long  plank  bridge, 
ingeniously  built  on  piers  consisting  of  simply  two  crossed 
trees,  a  river  (5  it)  wliich  runs  down  from  F6ng-ling  {||  jj^ 
the  military  Imrder  station  60  li  to  the  north.  Five  li  fiom 
the  last  named  river,  we  crossed  at  So-p'o  ^  ^  another 
river  running  down  from  Fou-lou-k'iao  ^  iH  ^  \  these 
rivers  join  at  the  south  gate  of  P'u-ch'eng.  Five  more  li 
brought  us  to  the  low  ridge  called  Mu-ling-t'ou  ^  {||  jg, 
and  15  li  further  on  south-east  we  came  to  the  sub-district 
town  Fu-ling  "Sf  {0,  a  salt  likiri  station,  where  we  crossed 
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a  river  which  enters  the  P'u-ch'eiig  river  80  li  below 
P'u-ch'eng,  at  a  place  calted  Ta-shih-k'i  :fc  >5  S5.  which  is 
60  li  above  the  point  where  we  had  left  the  river  two  days 
previously  near  Chiu-kwan  ^  flf.  Leaving  Fu-ling,  we 
followed  the  left  bank  a  little,  and  again  crossed  twice, 
reaching  the  village  of  Kwan-chwang  1^  ££,  15  li  from 
Fu-ling.  Then  the  river  divides  at  Nan-k*ou-t*ang  ]|f  P  ^, 
the  last  (or  first)  Fukien  salt  station;  the  main  branch, 
running  down  from  Ts'ien-yang  "U  p^,  disappearing  to  our 
left.  We  cross  the  smaller  stream,  running  from  Cheng-k'eng 
S5  Jt'  ^^  ^^^  Nan-k'ou  likin  station,  and  continue  to  keep 
])retty  close  to  the  left  bank  as  far  as  Ts'ien-yang,  70  It  from 
P'li-ch'eng,  and  15  li  from  the  Lung-ch'iian  frontier. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  provincial  boundaries  are  fixed 
b}'  the  watersheds.  The  mountain  scenery  tliroughout 
this  day's  journey  was  exceedingly  fine ;  the  people  sturdy 
and  healthy  looking;  and  the  flat  parts  of  the  country 
closely  cultivated,  and  thickly  dotted  with  villages, 

Shortly  after  leaving  Ts'ien-yang  the  road  to  Lung- 
ch  iian  branches  off  to  the  north,  the  road  to  E'ing-yiian 
continuing  south  IGO  li  from  Ts'ien-yang.  E'ing-yiian  is 
only  80  U  from  Sung-k'i  in  Fukien,  which  is  180  li  from 
Kienning;  there  is,  1  was  assured,  no  water  commanication 
of  any  sort  at  K'ing-yiian  with  any  place  whatever.  E'ing- 
yiian  is  180  li  from  Lung-ch'iian,  and  180  li  also  from 
Pa-tu  /V  lff»  ^^^G  ^"'l  of  o^^r  second  day's  journey  from 
P'u-ch'eng,  and  60  li  from  Ts'ien-yang.  The  frontier  of 
Fukien  and  Chckiang  is  at  Hwa-k'iao  '^  fjg,  15  li  from 
Ts'ien-yang.  All  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  belongs  to 
Fukien,  and  all  on  the  other  to  Chekiang,  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  brook  belonging  to  Lung-ch'uan  and  the  left  to  K'ing- 
yiian.  Hwa-k'iao  is  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  uninter- 
rui)t(j(l  raft  navigation  is  possible  fiom  thence  to  Foochow. 
An  ascent  instantly  begins  as  far  as  Kung-ts'un  Jl  fff  2,000 
feet  (5  /a),  in  the  K'ing-yuan  district,  and  5  li  further  is  the 
considcral)!^  village  of  Wu-tu-liu  £  ^  9]>  belonging  to 
Lung-ch'iian,  1,750  fi^et.  AVe  now  follow  one  of  the 
earliest  sources  of  the  Wenchow  River  for  15  ft,  and, 
crossing  a  low  ridge,  suddenly  find  ourselves  upon  a  large 
town  called  Mu-tui-k'ou  ^  |^  D*  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  good-sized  stream  navigable  for  rafts.  We 
cross   and   re-cross   this    last  several    times,    and    follow 
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i  down  15  U  as  far  as  Pa-tu  which  is  the  highest  point 
to  which  the  Ch*uchow  salt  boats  can  come.  About 
a  mile  above  Pa-tu,  another  stream  from  the  north-west 
joins  the  Lung'ch*Uan  river,  and  gives  it  volume  sufiBcient 
to  carry  one-ton  boats.  The  mountain  scenery  even  sur- 
passed that  of  the  day  before,  and  I  was  more  than  ever 
surprised  at  the  populousness  of  the  district,  many  of  the 
villages  in  which  are  larger,  I  am  told,  than  K*ing-yuan  city, 
which,  like  all  of  the  ten  districts  subject  to  Ch'uchow  Fu, 
except  the  prefectural  (Li-shui  jg  /fc)  district  and  that  of 
Ts'ing-t'ien  ^  pg,  is  unwalled.  Four  rivers  take  their  rise 
from  the  range  of  hills  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Sien- 
hia-ling  fill  ^  -fit-  A  man  can  take  his  choice  whether  he 
will  go  thence,  in  a  boat  or  on  or  raft,  direct  to  Kewkiang, 
Foochow,  Wenchow,  or  Hangchow. 

From  Pa-tu,  where  we  crossed  the  river,  to  Lung-ch'iian 
it  is  60  li,  still  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  but  before  the 
road  reaches  the  first  considerable  village,  Pu-t'ou  ^  IQ  (15 
li),  it  leaves  the  river  bank  and  does  not  meet  it  again  until 
the  city  of  Lung-ch^iian  is  entered.  At  Sung-k'ii  ij^  ^,  5 
li  beyond  Pu-t'ou,  a  small  stream,  which  we  cross,  runs  down 
to  the  main  river  from  the  north-west.  For  5  more  li,  as  far 
as  Kau-ta-men  Jg  ^  f^,  we  follow  up  a  second  tributary 
rivulet,  which  runs  down  from  the  north-east,  and  mounting 
gradually,  pass  Yiian-k'eng  jQpi  5  li  and  Sin-ling  ^  ^ 
5  Ih  2,000  feet.  At  Niu-k'ou-ling  ^  p  ^,  1,700  feet,  5  li 
further,  we  come  across  a  new  stream  from  the  north-west, 
and  follow  the  right  bank  down  to  Lung-ch'uan  (15  li)  where 
we  cross  it  by  a  beautifully  paved,  roofed,  and  panelled 
bridge,  elegantly  supported  on  untrimmed  trees.  A  short 
distance  above  this  bridge,  yet  another  river  joins  the  Niu- 
k'ou  tributary,  which  meets  the  main  river  at  Lung-ch*iian, 
where  there  is  now  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  the  result 
of  all  these  contributions.  Lung-ch'iian  city  is  (subject  to 
meteorological  change  affecting  the  aneroid)  1000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  district  produces  almost  nothing  for  export 
beyond  lumber  and  a  fine  hard  bamboo,  which  is  taken  in 
bundles  of  slips  all  the  way  to  Sliaohing  for  making  into  fans. 
Nothinf];  conies  from  Fukien,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
everything  is  so  higlily  taxed  that  the  object  is  rather  to  keep 
out  or  to  tax  Chekiang  produce.  Malwa  is  the  only  opium 
smoked  in  the  district,  and  of  course  it  comes  from  Lan-ch'i 
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via  Ch'uchow ;  it  was  quoted  to  me  at  $19  the  50  ounces  raw, 
or  COO  cash  au  ounce  prepai-ed.  Two  sorts  of  salt  are 
brought  from  Wenchow,  the  grey  (evidently  unrefined 
{"ukieuese)  at  11  cash,  and  the  white  at  16  cash. 

In  this  country  the  singular  custom  exists  of  building 
the  pigsty  on  the  street  at  the  front  of  the  house,  just  like  a 
a  dog  kennel.  I  saw  none  of  the  Zikas  ^  ^,  who  I  had 
beard  are  veiy  numerous  in  this  district,  but  the  present 
mention  of  them  reminds  me  of  an  interesting  discovery  I  made 
with  reference  to  the  Hakkas  of  Canton.  The  wei-yilan,  who 
came  from  Fuchou  H  jHI  ^^  Kiangsi,  used  some  expres- 
sions which  were  purely  Hakka.  On  examining  him  as 
to  the  dialects  of  Kiangsi,  I  found  that  the  peculiar 
aspirates  and  pronunciation  were  almost  exactly  like  those 
of  the  Hakka,  and  he  quite  understood  me  when  I  spoke  to 
him  in  tlie  Hakka  dialect.  As  the  only  tradition  I  could 
find  in  Canton  was  that  the  Hakkas  had  tLitd  from  Kiangsi 
for  some  political  reason  several  centuries  ago,  I  think  these 
two  pieces  of  evidence  may  be  taken  to  definitively  explode 
the  idea  that  there  is  anything  ''  non-Han  "  in  the  Hakkas. 

At  the  lower  end  of  Lung-ch*uan,  there  is  a  magni- 
ficent roofed  bridge  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  partly 
occupied  by  shops  and  hawkers'  stalls,  and  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  high  street.  A  fieet  of  5,000  or  6,000 
sampans,  each  carrying  about  a  ton  of  salt  (2,000  catties), 
is  regularly  employed  in  carrying  Fukien  (Hinghwa  9l  ft) 
salt  from  Ch'uchow  and  Wenchow.  At  the  latter  place» 
the  salt  costs  3  to  4  cash ;  at  Ts'ing-t'ien  it  pays  1.3  Wdn ; 
at  Ch'uchow  1.9;  and  Lung-ch'iian  1.5  cash  a  catty; 
here  it  sells  for  11  to  12  cash,  so  that  a  profit  of  4  cash  or  so 
remains.  Each  boat  worked  by  one  man  averages  a  round 
journey  a  mouth,  so  that  72,000  tons  of  salt  give  employ- 
ment and  $7  a  month  to  5,000  men.  The  boats  are  very 
much  like  a  gig  in  shape,  size,  and  framing,  but  the  ends  are 
pointed ;  each  costs  about  $10  new;  and  each  carries  a  tunnel- 
like matshed  cover,  which  costs  about  $1.  They  move  in 
fleets  of  10  or  20,  for  mutual  aid  is  required  in  getting  over 
the  shallows  and  rapids.  The  sail  of  T'aichow  cloth  '($1), 
mast,  pike,  stove  (12  cents)  and  pan  are  all  on  exactly  the 
same  patterns,  and  they  may  be  said  to  march,  bivouac  and 
manoeuvre  like  companies  of  soldiers.  I  came  down  in  one 
of  these  boats  aU  the   200  miles  from    Lung-ch'iian    to 
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Wenchow.  Eapids  succeed  each  other  every  half  mile  or 
so  for  the  first  50  miles,  and  small  streams  help  to 
swell  the  river  at  intervals,  hut  none  of  them  are  navigable 
even  for  rafts  ;  these  salt  boats  bring  down  cargoes  of  paper, 
bamboo-ware,  dried  edible  bamboo-shoots,  &c. 

The  Yiin-ho  ^  %\  boundary  is  entered  at  Wei-ning-k'ou 
S&1S  a  (60  H)  ?  on  the  right  bank,  and  Mu-ch*i  Tjc  f|  (90 
li)  on  the  left.  This  district  is  one  of  the  few  in  ChSkiang 
which  produces  iron,  an  article  not  mined  anywhere  in 
Fukien.  Yun-ho  city  is  on  the  right  bank,  and  not  on  the 
left  as  marked  in  the  map  published  in  the  Customs  Beports ; 
it  is  15 /i  from  the  river,  and  is  reached  thence  by  raft  only. 
The  port  of  Yiin-ho,  very  beautifully  situated,  is  called 
Chiio-ts'un  U  tf,  135  li  from  Luug-ch'iian,  and  150  K  from 
Ch*uchow  by  land.  The  boundary  between  Yiin-ho  and 
Li-shui  (Ch*uchow  Fu)  districts  is  at  Ch*ih-tsi-t'ing  ^fffS^f 
85  li  below  Chiio-ts^un.  Ten  li  further  down  is  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Sung-yang  i^  |^  river,  the  only  tributary 
above  Ch'uchow,  navigable  by  even  one-ton  boats ;  thence  it 
is  60  li  to  Ch'uchow,  and  70  li  to  Sung-yang  city.  Sung- 
yang  and  Sui-ch'ang  ^  ^  cities  are  both  180  li  overland 
from  Lung-ch*iian.  The  mountains  become  bare,  and  the 
country  opens  out  for  a  while  after  the  Yiin-ho  district  is 
quitted.  The  river,  which  was  as  clear  as  crystal  down  to 
Chiio-ts'un,  is  muddied  for  a  certain  distance  by  the  Ytin-ho 
creek.  I  only  saw  one  single  specinien  of  the  Zika  women 
walking  along  the  bank, — which  was  very  disappointing,  as 
my  chief  object  in  coming  to  Lung-cb'iian  was  to  find  out 
more  about  them. 

Ten  U  above  Ch'uchow  a  river,  navigable  for  rafts,  and 
even  for  boats  at  the  freshet  period,  joins  the  main  river  from 
Siian-p'ing  g  2g  district  city. 
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A   BUDDHIST  SHEET-TRACT,  1 

Containing    an  Apologue  of  Human  Life*     ,*  • 

Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Bishop  Moule  of  Haugchowif  • 


THIS  tract,  one  of  veiy  many  circulated  as  an  act i 
meritorious  devotion,  is  printed  in  clear  woodcut 
a  sheet  of  thin  white  paper  about  twenty-five  inches 
eleven. 

The  upper  half  presents  a  symbolical  picture  in  out 
the  blank  spaces  filled  with  inscriptions  in  metre. 

In  the  upper  corner  to  the  right  is  Buddha,  a  nil 
round  the  head,  and  throned  on  clouds. 

Immediately  below  is  a  group  consisting  of  Budc 
'  The  Veuerable  One,'  conversing  with  king  Ud&yana  wh< 
followed  by  an  attendant.     They  are  observing  an  elepl 
standing  near  a  well,  its    head    raised   with   threatei 
tusks  towards  a  man,  who  clings  to  a  wild-vine,  penduli 
in  mid-air.     From  the  well  emerge  three  dragons.    Aroi 
it  are  four  serpents.    They  all  threaten  the  man  who 
above  them. 

The  man  regards  them  not,  intent  on  watching 
that  fiit  around  him.     On  the  branch  from   which  his 
depends,  are  a  black  and  a  white  mt  gnawing  so  as  gradi 
to  sever  the  branch.     But  the  man  takes  no  notice  of 
rats  either.  jj 

Inscription  heloto  the  enthroned  Buddha  (pentoiyllahir), 

Eiud  parents  and  kiusfolk 

Artt  fthort  lived  an  a  puppet-sbow: 

Wlieu  King  Yen  (>)  Las  oucu  called  tbee, 

Nous  of  Ihtoiu  whaUver  can  be  tby  subatitule. 

*  Bead  before  tlie  Society  22Dd  January,  1881.    A  specimen  of  A 
Tract  desciibed  accompanies  tbis  paper. 

(>)  Yen,  Yuma,  tbo  Indian  Pluto. 
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A   BUDDHIST    SHEET-TRACT.  05 

Coupleti  (heptasyllahic)  in  front  of  BudcUia. 

*  Man^s  life  is  inoonstant  depending  on  his  breath  ; 

Heip  a  mountain   of  treasure   witli  might  and  main,   yet  empty 

wilt  thou  leave  off. 
Let  the  eye  watch  the  ruddy  sun  sink  below  the  western  hill ; 
(^)  Once  lone  the    human    form,    then    a  myriad    kalpas  of 

misfortune  ! 

Phrases  in  long  lines  partly  rhythmicaL 

Idly  as  I  watched  the  capture  of  the  fly  settlnd  on  the  paper,  I 
smiled  ai  idiot-man  who  raises  obstructions  in  his  own  way. 

In  quiet  as  I  gazed  at  magpies  wrangliDi^  for  the  nest,  I  sighed 
to  ihink  of  (*)  Kieh  and  Chow  vainly  boasting  themseiyes 
heroes. 

Phrases  of  six  syllables. 

If  you  808  through  (so  as  to  be  nndeceived  by)  the  finite  body, 
The  woildly  entanglements  of  the  myriad  conditions  oease  of 

themselves  1 
/wake  and  enter  the  unfading  condition  ! 
The  moon  of  the  heart,  a  whole  disc,  alone  is  brilliant* 
Worldly  affairs  are  like  chess  ; 
Not  to  play  is  the  test  of  true  skill. 
Human  life  is  as  an  earthen  vessel  ; 
Break  it,  and  at  once  you  see  its  emptiness. 

Couplets  (heptasyUahic). 

Amidst  the  show  of  cloud  and  vapour  appears  (*)  the  true  body  ; 
Then  I  am  aware  that  n)y  likeness   is   that  of  a  felon  in  toe 

pillory  ! 
Amidst   the  cries  of  the  birds   is   heard    the   original  nature 

( Svahhava,     Eitel^  ; 
Then  know  I  that  sensual  knowledge  is  as  spear  and  dart  I 

Couplets  (hectasyllahic). 

Hark,  in  the  stilly  night,  the  voice  of  the  bell 
(^)  Galls  to  awake  the  dream  within  the  dream  I 
Behold  in  the  water  the  moon's  reflection  ; 
And  sen  the  body  external  (•)  to  the  body  ! 

*  My  teacher  reads  these  four  lines  in  the  alternate  order  thus, 
1.  3,  2.  4. 

(«)  KaJpa^  (See  Eitel's  Handbook  of  Buddhism  sub  voce)  a  vast 
measure  of  time. 

(*)  Kv'h,  of  the  18th  cent.  B.  C,  Chmo,  of  the  12th,  infamous  tyrants: 
See  Mayers's  Chinese  Reader's  Manual. 

(*)  The  apotheosis  of  Buddha  (?) 

U)  Query?  "the  dream  within  etc — "  =  the  man  within  the  material 
worla,  or  (Professor  Cowell)  "  the  real  self  within  the  external  self  ;  this 
real  self  being  itself  non-existent  in  the  last  resort," 

(")  Is  this  the  f^  ^,  spiritual  and  immortal  body  **that  accompanies 
ns  in  our  trHiismigratious  "  (Cowell),  or  is  it  Buddha  present  in  this  world 

by  reflecLiou  ? 
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Couple ti  (heptasyUfibie)m 

C)  I  export  yoa  Sire  to  Itam  the  (tmt)  doctrine  and  I«aye  off 

covtteus  quests. 
The  ilootrine  of  No-miDd  sums  all  thinp^. 
The    ueoa^ion   of   mind   (?  or   He  who    renounces  will)    it  in 

haiiDony  with  the  doctrine  of  No-miud. 
TVhen  in  liuriiiony   with   the   no-mind  doctrine  (*)  negation  too 

ceases.    (?  or  there  is  negation  and  resi). 

The  lower  half  of  the  Sheet  presents  the  AYad&na,  or 
Apologue  of  the  man  taking  refuge  in  the  Iree  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  mad  elephant — followed  by  Gatha  on  the 
same  subject,  prose  exhortations,  the  admonitions  of  the 
Kuoh-sze  of  CMiung-ffing,  and  an  extract  from  another  sheet- 
tiact  on  Patience. 

Title. — (Translation  of)  An  illustrated  discourse  on  the 
causes  an«l  affinities  of  misery  and  happiness  extracted  from 
the  Canonical  Books  of  Great  Thibet. 

Once  on  a  time  TJdayana  Eajah  (King  of  Eans'ambi. 
Eitel)  put  a  question  to  the  Venerable  One,  Pinteulu  (®), 
saying :  In  the  law  of  Buddha  what  is  the  principle  of 
religious  (ascetic)  observance  ? 

The  Venerable  One  answered  and  said: — Figure  to 
yourself  a  man  journeying  in  a  wilderness,  surrounded  by  a 
conllagi-ation,  and  pursued  by  a  mad  elephant. 

He  sees  a  well,  beside  which  stands  a  tree.  On  the 
tree  grows  a  wild  vine  drooping  over  the  well.  The  man 
to  escape  the  elephant  seizes  the  vine,  and  climbs  up  above 
the  well.  In  the  well  are  three  venomous  dragons,  and 
without  it,  four  venomous  serpents,  together  watobing  (for 
prey).  In  the  tree  are  a  black  and  a  white  rat  gnawing  at 
the  wild  vine  in  order  to  sever  it.  There  are  venomous 
beesy  too,  which  sting  the  man.  But  the  bees  from  time  to 
time  distil  a  tiny  drop  of  honey  int/O  the  man*s  mouth. 

The  man  in  his  craving  for  the  honey  straightway 
forgets  his  pcj'il ! 

Is  the  man  wretched,  say  you,  or  happy  ? 

{f)  I  have  no  (Baddln'st)  dnha  by  which   to   fix  the  meaning  of  these 
metaphysictJ  lines.    I  suspuct  that  "will"  would  fit  them  better  than 

'*  mind  "  as  the  equivalent  of  iQi,  hnt  am  not  sure. 

(")  (?)  Negative  and  positive  alike   are  gone. 

(•)  Finteulu  does  not  occur  in  Eitel  as  a  name  of  Buddha,  so  far  ai  I 
can  find. 
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TliQ  King  made  answer:  This  man's  condition  is 
wretched  wholly,  what  happiness  hath  he  ? 

The  Venerable  One  proceeded;  All  knowledge  (?  or 
all  the  wise)  needs  parable  to  unfold  it. 

Thereupon  he  spake  a  sacred  rhythm  (gdtha.  See 
Eitel)  as  follows :  The  attack  of  the  two  rats  on  the  vine  is, 
verily,  the  hundred  miseries.  The  four  serpents  around  the 
well  are,  too,  the  thousand  cares.  When  on  a  sudden  the 
vine-root  is  gnawed  asunder,  down  plunging,  when  can  he 
raise  his  head  again  ? 

The  wilderness  is  the  {^^)  three  worlds.  The  tree  is  the 
human  body.  Man,  in  the  midst  of  all  miseries,  sins 
nevertheless  beyond  possibility  of  computation.  The  vine 
is  the  root  of  destiny  (or  life).  The  Elephant  is  the  man- 
slaying  demon,  Wu-ch'ang  (i^).  The  two  rats  are  the 
two  discs  (?  or  orbits)  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  in  their 
revolution  urge  on  the  man.  The  well  is  the  path  of  the 
(12)  yellow  pool.  The  three  venomous  dragons  are  Con- 
cupiscence, Wrath,  and  Insane  Desire;  whose  threefold  poison 
results  in  the  three  evil  ways  (or  conditions)  of  Tartarus, 
the  Starving  Ghosts,  and  Brute  Beasts.  The  four  serpents 
are  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Air,  those  four  great  (elements) ; 
or  Wine,  Beauty,  Wealth,  Envy,  those  four  mischiefs ;  or 
Birth,  Age,  Disease,  Death,  those  four  gates  (of  life). 

The  hand  that  clings  to  the  vine  is  the  covetous 
hankering  of  the  foolish  and  insane  mind  after  the  world's 
entanglements.  The  bees'  honey  is  the  dear  love  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  infection  of  the  heart  by  the  lewd 
lust  and  sensual  love  of  animate  beings.  The  heart  is  a 
fire ;  the  body  a  tenement.  The  man  in  his  burning  house 
perceives  not  that  it  is  being  day  and  night  consumed  by 
the  crowd  of  miseries  combined.  He  covets  but  that  dear 
love  (till)  one  morning  the  stem  of  destiny  cut  through  ; 
down  for  evermore  he  falls  into  perdition,  and  his  human 
form  once  lost,  he  shall  hardly  recover  it  in  a  myriad  of 
Kalpas, 

I  exhort  all  men  (therefore),  whilst  still  this  body  of 

(' ")  The  three  worlds  (Trailoka)  ot  desire,  of  form,  and  of  formless 
ness  (See  lutel). 

('  »)  Wu-rh'ang — "Transitory," — the  messenpfer  of  Hndes. 

(")  Tho  Orave.— McDciua  (iii,  2,  x)  speaks  of  the  worm  that  **  teeJa 
on  the  dry  dust  and  drinka  of  the  yellow  pool." 
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form  is  hale  and  strong,  in  the  midst  of  business  to  snatch 
some  leisure,  and  daily  at  dawn  and  dusk  recite,  with 
single  heart,  Nama  Amida  Buddha!  (^^)  This  done  a 
thousand  or  a  myriad  times  in  the  present  world  will  add 
to  your  happiness  and  diminish  calamity.  And  when  you 
reach  the  end  of  life,  you  will  assuredly  migrate  by  (^*)  a 
birth  to  the  most  blissful  world  of  the  Western  clime.  (**) 
There  is  a  Hymn  (^^)  that  says : 

The  wild-yins  (as  it  severs)  hurries  ufl  down  into  the  pit. 
Elepliaut,  rats,  serpents  assail  us  ;  the  hand  must  needs  hold 
fast ! 

Our  sslf-nature  Mita  waits  (longing)  that  we  may  awak« 
betimes,  ('') 

And  not  be  suffered  to  incur  (>^)  the  three  paths  of  miserj. 
The  rich  nweetness  of  wine  and  flesh  are  honey  in  arsenic.  ^**) 

Dearly  loving  spouses,  a  dag^^er  hidden  in  smiles. 
Let  me  exhort  all  men  to  awake  in  good    earnest  and  not  let 

to-morrow  be  added  to  to-day  (?  in  delays). 

(*<>)  Admonitory  batinos  of  thb  Kuoh-bzb  of  CHUNChFiNO. 

A  ypnr  and  yet  a  year  I  Alter  by  degrees  form  and  feature. 
At  first  you  jlayed,  a  child.     See,  ne^^,  your  hair  is  all  white. 
Do  not  brew  troubles  for  the  hereafter.     Be  couyerted  and  plant 

the  field  of  lOisfi. 
Wait  not  for  Wu-oh'ang's   coming.     Go  forward  betimes  in 

religions  observance. 

A  month  and  yet  a  month  !    The  shadow  (on  the  dial)  is    like 

melting  snow. 
Sun  and  moon  both  have  no  delays.    In  their  mjrstio  ohangee 

are  life  and  destruction. 
A  little  reality  excels  much  emptiness.     Better  iBBimpIidtj  than 

cunning  craft. 
When   King  Tama  sends  his  messa^'e,  he  is  not  afraid  of  thy 

eloquence. 

(>■)  "1  take  refuge  in  thee  Amidabha  Buddha!  *' 

(»*)  i.e.  by  metcmpsychosiB. 

(>»)  This  Paradifle  ifl  tlie  characteristic  substitute  for  Nirvana  in  the 
system  of  Northern  Buddliisra. 

(»«)  Sang  =  Geya  (hcc  Eitol  ) 

(^T)  Mita»  (qu  ?)  abbreviation  for  Amidabha,  seems  identified  with  our 
self-naturo  (Svabhava). 

(' «)  Ilell,  GhoRt8,  and  Brute  Existence,  the  last  three  of  the  six  ways 
(conditions)  of  existence. 

(>  •)  Olio  would  have  ex'-ected  **  arsenic  in  honey." 

(•0)  Kuoh-aze,  Teacher  of  the  nation,  title  of  a  famous  Monk  of  (qn :) 
one  of  the  MouafltcrieH  on  T'ian-muh  Shan  in  Chekiang;  of  whioh 
Chuug-fcng  seemu  to  bo  one  ol  the  peaks . 
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A.  day  and  yet  a  day  !     In  the  morning  he  goes  forth,  iu  the 

eveniiij^  he  returna  to  set  {i.e.  the  sun,  but  [qu:]  the  man — 

to  die). 
From  vain  fancies   canst  thou   not  oease?    When  wilt  thou  leave 

off  thy  covetous  loves  t 
Just   like  a    iisb  in  too  shallow  water-quickly  shouldst  thou 

leap  out  ! 
Don't  wait   till   the  water  in  the  pool  is  dry,  and  then,  vain 

labour  !  cry  out  on  your  wrongs. 

An  hour  and  yet  an  hour  1  move  forward  step  by  step. 
("^)  The  fine  folks,  thoughtless  of  treading  the  high  road,  are  their 

own  misleaders. 
We  exhoi  t  you,  masters,  yet  you  give  no  heed,  only  caring  for 

the  rich  morsel  iu  the  mouth. 
Some  day  when  Wu-ch'ang  is  come,  then  indeed  repentance  will 

be  too  late, 

A  minute  and  yet  a  minute,  so  day  and  night  hurry  each  other 

on. 
Bewildered,  men  turn  not  the  head.     C)  The  heart  may  verily 

grieve  at  it. 
Let  me  exhort  all  men  living  in   religious  observance  surely  to 

use  mi^ht  and  main. 
How  many   in  old  times  and  now,  once  gone,  left  no  sound 

behind  ! 

From  a  Tract  on  Patience  published  at  the  same  place  :— 

Yield  a  pace  !  'Tis  the  true  road  of  religious  observance  among 

men. 
Give  a  move  (at  chess)  !   Don't,  for  your  life,  wrangle  about  who 

is  the  bttst  man. 
Put  np  with  a  (rude)  word  !     You  thereby  leave  no  place  for 

mischief  to  breed  in. 
Endure  an  hour  t     The  pit  of  fire  shall  be  ihus  transformed  to 

the  white  lotus  pool  t 

CSiana^wr*.^— Printed  for  general  circulation  at  the  Sacred  Book 
Shop  of  the  Agate-stone  («»). — Teh-cliung,  a  vowed  Ascetic  of  Shan- 
tung reverently  caused  it  to  be  engraved. 

On  the  tiact,  translated  above,  Professor  Cowell  of 
Cambridge,  in  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this 
and  tliree  other  tracts,  accompanied  by  versions  into  English, 
says  : — "  The  third  tract  particularly  interested  me.    I  mean 

(•')  An  obscure  line.  Possibly  ^  }1[  is  not  the  high  but  the  broad 
road. 


(*')  m.  S  t^^  Spirit-atago,  a  plirase  for  the  heart. 
l"^^)  A  large  DepAl  lor  Sutras  (Chiiig)  and  Buddhist  aad  Taouist  works 
of  all  siz«s,  at  Haugcliow. 
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**  the  one  that  contained  the  Apologue  of  the  Man  and  the 
"  Well.  I  have  always  been  extremely  interested  in  this 
"  story.  You  may  remember  that  Abp.  Trench  quoted  it 
''  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  4th  chap,  of  his  Introduction 
"  to  '  The  Parables '  (p.  60).  He  quotes  it  from  Deslong- 
**  champ's  Fables  Indiennes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
''  yet  been  found  in  any  Sanscrit  original,  though  we 
''  doubt  not  it  will  be  found  in  some  yet  unpublished  Pali 
"  or  Northern  Text.  I  found  it  in  the  early  mediaeval 
*'  romance  of  Josaphat  and  Barlaam  which  Max  Miiller 
"  has  shewn  to  be  only  a  Christian  adaptation  of  the 
**  Buddha  legend,  and  I  have  also  read  it  in  the  great 
"  Persian  mystical  poem  of  the  ISth  century,  the  Masnavd. 
''  But  1  think  you  will  be  most  interested  to  hear  that 
*'  Julien  gives  it  in  his  'Avadauas  ou  Contes  et  Apologues 
"  Indiens/  translated  from  the  Chinese,  He  gives  two 
*'  versions  of  it — Nos.  xxxii  and  liii.  The  former  he  says 
"  is  an  extract  from  *  Touvrage  intitule  Fo-pi-yur-king,  ou 
**  Livre  des  Comparaisons,  expose  par  le  Bouddha.  Section  x.* 
"  The  latter  is  an  extract  from  'Touvrage  intitule  5Wlo»i^- 
"  king'Siouen'tsl'pi'yU'kiTig,  ou  Choix  de  Comparaisons 
"  tirees  des  livres  sacres.' " 

*'  The  first  agrees  very  closely  indeed  with  the  version 
*'  in  the  tract. 

"Those  Chinese  lines  seem  to  me  really  very  beautiful, 
"  *  Hark  in  the  still  night  the  bell's  voice  calleth  to  awake 
"the  dream  within  the  dream.'  '  Behold  in  the  water,  etc./ 
"  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  it  aright." 

The  Professor  (who  has  been  for  some  years  a  stadent 
of  Buddhism  in  the  Thibetan  Mss.  preserved  in  the  University 
Library)  proceeds  to  give  his  view  of  the  meaning  in  a 
sentence  or  two  which  I  have  quoted  above,  p.  2,  notes^ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  has  sent  me  an  extract  in 
Greek  from  the  Legend  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  curiously 
like  our  tract,  which  I  subjoin. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  Legend  will  be  found  in 
Col.  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  305-sqq.  John  of 
Damascus,  in  whose  works  it  is  (apparently)  first  given, 
flourished  in  the  8th  Century  A.D. 
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The  Greek  extract  is  as  follows  : — 

ra?  ^6  '^irxag  ewirra^  XijuLtp  KaTaiiqKea'Qai 
KOLi  jULVpioi^  TaXanrcopeiG-Oai  KaKoh,  ojuLoloug  eTvai  Sok£  avSpi 
(PevyovTi  airo  it pocrdoirov  fiaivojULevov  /JLOvoKepwro^,  09  /JLfj 
(jyepcov  Tov  nx^^  ''"^^  avTOv  ^orj^  xai  tov  (poBepov  avrov 
/jLVKtjdfxov,  aXX'  ia")(yp6og  air oSiSpaa-Kcov  tov  /ulpj  yevecrOai 
TovTov  KaTa^pwjuLay  iv  no  rpeyeiv  avrov  o^ew^  ficyaX^  Tivi 
ireptTriirTiaKe  ^66 pw'  ev  Se  T(p  ijuLirtirTew  aiJroiJ,  Ta^  ')(€ipa^ 
€KT€iva9f  Koi  (f>vTOv  Tipo^  Spa^ajuL€vo9  Kparaiia^  tovto  KaTcarj^e, 
KOI  €ir\  ^aaeco^  TIV09  tov^  iroSa^  (rrjjpi^a^y  eSo^ev  iv  clprivif 
\onrov  eivai  koi  aor^aXc/^.  BX€\|^ay  Se  op^  Svo  fiva^,  XevKov 
juL€v  TOV  €va  /jLcXava  Se  tov  cTcpov,  SiecrOiovTa^  aTrawrrofg 
T^v  pi^oLv  TOV  (pvTOv,  ov  ^v  i^tjpTrjfJLevo^f  Koi  ocrov  ovirw 
eyyi^ovTag  TavTtjv  eicTCjuLeiv,  Karai/OT^a?  Si  tov  irvOfAeva 
TOV  ^oOpov  SpaKovTa  eiSe  ipoBepov  7%  Oe^,  irvp  irviovTa 
Koi  SpifxvTaTa  pXoavpovvTay  to  arofjia  T€  SetvZs  irepi" 
yao'KOVTa  kcu  KaTairieiv  avTov  iireiyojuLevov.  ^Arevtcras  t€ 
av6i9  rp  jSacrei  eKelvrj  €(f)  jj  tov  9  iroSaf  el^^ev  ipfipeurfjuevov^f 
Tcora'apa^  eiSe  K€<paXa^  acnrlSwv  tov  toi')^ou  'irpodefiXfjKVia^ 
^(f)   ov  €ir€<rrripiKTO.      'Ai/a/SXrvJ/'aj  Se  tov9  oipOaX/JLOv^  opqi 

€K    TWV    kXolSwV    tov    (pVTOV    €K€lVOV    fllKpOV    aTTOCTTa^OV   jULcXl, 

'Eaaray  ovv  Staa-Ke^aG-Oai  irepi  tUv  wepiejfOvo'Sv  aur^ 
(rvnJL(f>opS>v,  oirm  e^wdcv  fiev  6  /JLOvoKcpco^  Seivci^  €K/JLavei^  ^1^ 
TOVTOV  KaTa(f>ay€iv,  KaTwOev  Se  6  TTixpos  SpaKcov  jre^iyvc 
KarairieiVf  to  Se  (fyvTov  o  irepieSlSpaicTO  ocrov  ovirta  ckkotT" 
TecrOai  e/xeXXe,  tov9  Se  iroSa^  eir  oXia-dfjpqt  koi  airiar^ 
iSacrei  eireG'TrfpiKTO' — tcov  TOfTOvToov  ovv  xai  toiovtcov  <PpiiCTWV 
Oea/uLCLTwv  aXoylcTTw^  eiriXaOoixevo^y  oXo)  i/oJ*  fiiXiTO^  €K€Ivov 
TOV  jUiiKpov  yeyove  r^y  ^SvTtjTO^  eKKpejxYfi. 
Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  p.  112. 
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A  version  of  the  Greek  extract,  which  however  does  not 
pretend  to  be  accurate,  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  my 
audience. 

"  I  consider  those  who  allow  their  souls  to  be  wasted 
with  hunger  and  distressed  with  a  myriad  evils  to  resemble 
a  man  flying  before  a  raging  unicorn  (rhinoceros),  who,  not 
enduring  the  sound  of  his  roaring  and  his  frightful  bellow- 
ing, but  running  oflf  with  might  and  main  to  avoid  becom- 
ing a  meal  for  him,  in  his  swift  course  has  fallen  into  a 
vast  pit.  But  as  he  falls,  extending  his  hands  and  grasping 
a  shrub  he  clings  to  it  with  all  his  strength,  and  steadying  his 
feet  on  some  support  fancies  himself,  for  the  rest,  in  peace 
and  safety.  He  looks  and  sees  two  mice,  the  one  white  the 
other  black,  ceaselessly  eating  through  the  root  of  the 
shrub  to  which  he  has  attached  himself,  and  going  on  so  as 
only  not  yet  quite  to  sever  it.  Then  he  considers  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  and  perceives  a  dragon  terrible  to  see, 
breathing  fire  and  grimly  awe-inspiring,  gaping  fearfully  too 
and  eager  to  swallow  him  up.  Once  more  fixing  his  gaze 
on  that  support  on  which  he  has  his  feet  planted,  he  sees 
four  serpents'  heads  projecting  out  of  the  wall  on  which  he 
has  got  his  support.  But  casting  his  eyes  upwards  he  sees 
from  among  the  branches  of  the  shrub  a  little  honey 
distilling.  Giving  up  at  once  the  consideration  of  the 
calamities  that  surround  him, — how  that  fi-om  without  the 
unicorn  awfully  raving  seeks  to  devour  him,  and  from 
beneath  there  is  the  savage  dragon  yawning  to  swallow  him 
u]),  and  the  shrub  he  has  grasped  is  going,  only  not  yet,  to 
be  severed,  and  that  he  has  planted  his  feet  on  a  slippery 
and  unsafe  support, — most  unreasonably,  I  say,  forgetting 
all  these  great  siglrts  of  terror,  with  his  whole  miud  he 
becomes  enchained  by  the  sweetness  of  that  mere  drop  of 
honey." 

The  Professor  gave  me  the  following  explanatory  note. 
"In  the  ex])lanations  tlie  unicorn  is  said  to  represent  Death, 
the  pit  is  the  world,  the  plant  is  our  life  consumed  by 
day  and  night,  the  four  serpents  are  the  four  elements 
which  compose  the  body,  the  dragon  below  is  Hades,  and  the 
honey  is  the  swx^etness  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  by 
which  it  deceives  its  friends,  and  will  not  let  them  take 
thought  for  their  own  salvation." 
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BY 

Alex.  Hosib,  Esq., 
Of  H,BM's  Consular  Service, 


BARON  F.  VON  RICHTHOFEN"  in  his  valuable  letter 
addressed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Shanghai  General 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1872  devotes  an  occasional  page  to 
the  subject  of  Trade  Routes  in  Western  China,  more  especially 
in  the  province  of  Yiinnan ;  but,  as  that  distinguished 
traveller  was,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident,  compelled 
to  abandon  his  projected  journey  from  Ssii-ch'uan  into 
Yiinnan,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  trade  roads  in  the  latter 
province  were  therefore  derived  from  hearsay,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  for  one  who  has  recently  performed  the  journey 
which  he  abandoned,  and  who  has  traversed  four  trade  roads 
to  YUnnan,  to  endeavour  to  supplement  his  remarks. 

I  shall  not,  however,  confine  my  attention  to  the 
province  of  Yunnan;  but  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to 
point  out  the  existing  trade  routes  to  Western  China,  and 
to  examine  their  relative  advantages. 

By  Western  China  I  mean  the  provinces  of  Ssii-ch'aany 
Eueichou,  and  Yiinnan. 

I._SSU-CH'UAN. 

The  great  trade  highway  into  Ssu-ch'uan  is  the  Biver 
Yangtsze  and  its  numerous  tributaries. 

By  the  Agreement  of  Cliefoo  facilities  were  granted  for 
the  navigation  of  tlie  Upper  Yangtsze  by  the  opening  of  the 
port  of  Iclian<^f  and  the  permission  to  ascend  by  steamer  as 
far  west  as  Ch'ungk'ing,  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the 
province  of  Ssu-ch*uan. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  facilities  to  navigate 
as  far  as  Icliang;  and,  except  during  tlie  winter  months 
when  sliallows  interfere  with  vessels  dmwing  more  than  six 
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feet,  a  steamer  runfl  regularly  between  Hankow  and  Ichang; 
and  I  uii  lerstiiiul  that  a  Company  has  recently  been  formed 
whose  ol>ject  it  is  to  run  a  couple  of  steamers  between  these 
two  places  at  all  seasons. 

No  attempt  has  yet  been  made,  however,  to  steam  as 
far  west  as  Ch'ungk'inu: ;  and  one  would  naturally  assume 
that  obstacles  bar  the  way.  All  the  year  round  native 
boats  navigate  the  waters  between  Ichang  and  Ch'ungk'ing, 
and  we  hesitate  to  he  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  obstacles 
surmountable  by  native  craft  are  insurmountable  by  steam. 

The  obstacles  to  native  craft  are  the  rapids  and  the 
strong  current,  the  former  when  the  river  is  low,  that  is, 
during  winter  and  sprin<^,  and  the  latter  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  when  the  river  is  flooded.  Many  of  the  larger 
boats  have  a  draught  of  more  than  five  feet,  and  insufficient 
depth  of  water  has  never  been  adduced  as  an  obstacle  to 
steam.  In  ascending  from  Ichang  these  boats,  except  in 
the  gorges  where  the  current  is  sluggish,  are  tracked  by  the 
river's  bank ;  and  when  the  river  is  low,  they  are  dragged 
over  the  rapids  by  sheer  human  strength.  I  say,  when  the 
river  is  low,  for  during  summer  and  autumn  the  rapids 
disappear  uutler  the  great  rise  of  water,  and  then  there 
exists  no  obstacle  to  prevent  a  steamer  of  sufficient  power 
from  ascending  as  far  as  Ch'ungk'ing  and  even  as  far  as 
Hsiit'hou  Fu,  better  known  as  Sui  Fu,  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  the  highest  navigalJe  point  on  the  River 
Yangtsze. 

We  have  said  that  the  Yangtsze  is  the  great  trade 
highway  into  Ssu-ch'uan,  and  from  and  to  it  goods  are  carried 
by  land  and  water,  principally  the  latter. 

The  Kia-ling,  which  enters  the  Yangtsze  atCh'ungk'ing, 
supplies  the  north  and  partly  the  east ;  the  T*o,  which  enters 
the  Yangtsze  at  Luchou,  supplies  the  centre ;  and  the  Min, 
which  joins  the  Yangtsze  at  Sui  Fu,  supplies  the  capital  and 
the  west  of  the  province.  These  streams  also  bring  down 
to  the  Great  lliver,  as  the  Yangtsze  is  called  between 
Ichang  and  Sui  Fu,  the  products  of  the  districts  which  they 
drain. 

In  addition  to  these  three  streams  which  enter  the 
Yangtsze  from  the  north,  are  several  others  which  join  it 
from  the  south  ;  but  they  are  more  concerned  with  supplying 
goods  to  and  bringing  produce  from  Kueichou  and   Yiiunau 
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than  the  south  of  Ssu-ch'uan,  and  will  be  noticed  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  these  provinces. 

The  time  and  labour  required  to  carry  the  goods  by 
native  craft  from  Ichaug  to  Gh'ungk'ing  and  to  distribute 
them  throughout  the  province,  seriously  raise  the  value  of 
the  goods  and  necessarily  limit  tlieir  consumption;  and 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that,  were  the  facilities 
granted  by  the  Agieement  of  Chefoo  taken  advantage  of, 
goods  could  be  laid  down  economically  and  without  risk  in 
Ch'ungk'ing,  and  a  great  development  of  the  trade  in 
substantial  foreign  manufactures  would  be  the  resuli 

The  province  of  Ssu-ch'uan  contains  a  population  some 
five  or  six  times  greater  than  either  Eueiohou  or  Yiinnan, 
and  a  population  wealthy  as  compared  with  the  populations 
of  these  smaller  provinces ;  and  the  energy  of  the  foreign 
merchant  instead  of  being  wholly  diverted  to  supplying  the 
requirements  of  Yiinnan — ^requirements  insignificant  when 
those  of  Ssil-ch'uan  are  considered — should  be  devoted  to 
availing  himself  of  the  advantages  conceded  by  the 
Agreement  of  Chefoo,  and  thereby  open  up  to  foreign  trade 
the  largest  province  in  the  Empire  with  its  population  of 
about  thirty  millions. 

But  let  not  the  foreign  manufactorer  and  merchant 
think,  as  some  recent  writers  would  have  then  believe — that 
these  millions  of  Western  China  are  waiting  to  array 
themselves  in  foreign  piece  goods.  No  such  thing.  For  the 
ordinary  working  classes,  such  as  agriculturists,  carriers 
and  coolies,  whicli  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  population, 
these  goods  are  altogether  unsuited ;  and  to  supply  their 
wants  Ssii-ch'uan  annually  imports  from  the  Hukuang 
provinces  raw  cotton  and  manufactured  goods,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  placed  at  less  than  two  millions  sterling. 
These  cottons  are  warm  and  substantial;  and  when  the  wear 
and  tear  of  years  have  reduced  them  to  rags,  they  are 
converted  to  numerous  other  uses. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  and  merchant  may  well  be 
content  if  they  can  supply  that  percentage  of  the  population, 
such  as  shopkee])er3  and  the  wealthier  classes,  which  has 
not  to  earn  its  livelihood  by  hard  manual  labour. 

In  a  word,  the  trade  highway  into  Ssll-ch*uan  is  the 
Up]»er  Yangtsze.  For  ccnducting  and  developing  this  trade, 
facilities  have  been  granted  by  the  Agreement  of  Chefoo ; 
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but  hitherto  they  have  not  been  taken  advantage  of,  owing 
to  certain  obstacles  which  sooner  or  later  will  be  found  to 
be  more  imaginary  than  real. 

Is  the  trade  of  Ch'ungk'ing,  which  now  falls  little 
short  of  forty  million  taels  a  year,  to  be  left  undeveloped  ? 
I  leave  the  answer  to  the  foreign  merchant.  That  no  other 
trade  route  can  possibly  compete  with  the  Yangtsze  route  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  anon. 

When  the  Yangtsze  is  flooded  the  greater  part  of  the 
junks  are  laid  up,  the  owners  preferring  to  relinquish 
freight  rather  than  expose  their  property  to  the  numerous 
risks  which  threaten  unwieldy  craft  during  summer  and 
autumn ;  and  since  at  these  seasons  no  obstacles  exist  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Upper  Yangtsze,  almost  the  entire  carrying 
trade  would  fall  to  a  steamer. 

There  is  a  trade  route  from  Canton  to  Ssii-ch*uan— 
before  the  opening  of  the  Yangtsze  a  most  important  route 
— a  great  part  of  which  can  be  accomplished  on  the  inland 
waters  of  the  provinces  of  Kuangtung,  HunaD>  and  Sstt' 
ch'uan.  The  trade  along  this  route  is  now  insignificant, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  peddlery,  and  ia  of  no 
interest  to  foreign  commerce  with  which  in  these  pages  we 
are  more  immediately  concerned.  For  the  same  reason  I 
pass  over  without  remark  the  great  northern  trade  road  to 
Ch'eng-tu,  the  provincial  capital  of  Ssii-ch'uan,  and  the 
road  from  the  latter  city  to  Thibet  by  way  of  Litbang  and 
Bathang, 

II.— KUEICHOU. 

The  Biver  Yangtsze  is  also  the  basis  of  trade  routes 
to  the  province  of  Kueichou.  These  we  shall  discuss  in 
order^i  beginning  from  the  east. 

(1).  One  of  the  most  important  trade  rmUes  to 
Kueichou  begins  at  Hankow,  crosses  the  Tung-Ving  Tjdke,  and 
ascends  the  Yilan  Biver  as  far  as  the  city  of  Chenyiian  Fu, 
tiie  highest  navigable  point  in  Kueichou,  and  distant  seven 
days'  journey  from  Kueiyang  Fu,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  is  well  known  as  the  route  followed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Margary  on  his  way  to  YUnnan. 

Goods  intended  for  the  east  of  Kueichou  are  mostly 
carried  by  this  route,  which,  although  occupying  more  time— - 
at  least  two  months — than  the  Great  River  route  to  Ch'ung- 
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k'in^'  and  thence  overland  to  Kueichou,  is  preferred  to  the 
hitler  for  various  and  some  of  them  olDvious  reasons.  The 
wliule  journey  into  eastern  Kueichou  can  be  performed  by 
watiir  without  a  single  transhipment ;  the  imposts  leviable 
in  Ssu-ch*uan  on  goods  passing  through  the  province  are 
avoided ;  and,  although  there  are  numerous  rapids  which 
seriously  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  Yiian  River, 
they  are  not  so  dangerous  or  formidable  for  native  ci€rft  as 
the  rapids  on  the  Great  Kiver. 

For  northern  and  western  Kueichou  other  routes  are 
followed  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  they  all  lie  to  the  west 
of  Ch*ungk*ing.     This  exception  is  the 

(2).  Kung-Van  River  or  Wu  Biver  route. 

The  Kung-t'an  Eiver,  which  enters  the  Yangtsze  at 
Fuchou,  seventy-two  geographical  miles  to  the  east  of 
Ch*ungk'ing,  derives  its  name  from  a  place  called  Kung-t'an 
near  the  Ssu-ch'uan-Kueichou  border,  and  distant  four 
hundred  and  fifty  li  from  its  mouth.  This  river,  which 
rises  in  the  west  of  Kueichou  and  crosses  the  pro* 
vince,  is  known  as  the  Wu  River  until  it  reaches  the 
frontier.  It  is  also  called  the  Fuchou  River  from  the  city 
at  its  mouth. 

It  is  not  navigable  the  whole  distance  from  Fuchou 
to  Kung-t'an,  for  goods  have  to  be  transhipped  at  a  place 
called  Yang-ko-ch*i,  120  li  from  Fuchou,  and  carried 
overland  a  distance  of  about  a  mila  The  chief  places  on 
its  banks  are  Yang-ko-ch'i,  Chiang-k'ou,  Peng-shui  Hsien, 
and  Kung-t*an,  distant  respectively  120,  210,  330,  and  450 
li  from  Fuchou. 

The  up  trade  is  insignificant ;  but  the  down  trade  is 
importaut,  consisting  principally  of  wood-oil,  bean-cake, 
opium,  hemp,  indigo,  charcoal,  firewood,  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  cereals,  and  drugs. 

The  river  is  shallow,  and  only  boats  of  light  draught 
attempt  the  up-journey,  which  occupies  some  five  days* 

(3).   The  Ch*ungk*ing  overland  arid 

(4).  Ch'i'chiang  liiver  routes^ 

These  are  virtually  one  route,  us  the  Ch^ungk'ing 
overland  route  pas.^s  (Jh'i-chiang  Hsien  from  which  the 
river    derives    its    name.      The  overland   journey  from 
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Ch'ungk'ing  to  Ch'i-chiang  Hsien  occupies  three  days, 
while  four  days  are  required  to  accomplish  the  journey  by 
boat  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  district  city. 
Above  Gh'i-chiang  Hsien  the  river  is  very  shallov^  and  is 
navigable  only  by  the  smallest  craft  as  far  as  Hsin-chan 
in  Eueicbou,  another  two  days'  journey.  From  Gh'i- 
chiang  Hsien  goods  can  be  carried  to  Kueiyang  Fxx,  the 
capital  of  Eueichou  in  twelve  days  or  even  less. 

This  is  an  important  trade  route,  and  by  it  north- 
eastern Kueichou  is  supplied  with  salt  from  Ssii-ch'uan. 

Ch'i-chiang  I^sien  is  distant  860  li  from  the  river's 
mouth ;  and  the  chief  places  on  its  banks  are  Pei-tu,  Kuang 
hsing-ch'ang,  Wu-ch*a-*ho,  Chia-hsi-ch'iao,  Ch6n-wu-ch*ang, 
Jen-shih-'to,  and  Chiang-k'ou  at  its  jimction  with  the.  Great 
Eiver. 

(4).  The  Jen-huai  River  or  Chih-ahui  River  route. 

This  river  which  in  its  upper  waters  is  known  as  the 
Cliih-shui,  flows  past  Jen-*huai  T'ing  in  northern  Kueichou 
and  enters  the  Great  Eiver  at  Ho-chiang  Hsien,  95  geo- 
graphical miles  west  of  Ch'ungk'ing,  and  a  three  daye^ 
journey  by  river. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  China  will  show  that  at  this  i)oint 
the  Great  Eiver  is  no  great  distance  from  the  Eueichou 
frontier ;  and  the  up-river  journey  from  Ho-chiang  Hsien  to 
Jeu-'huai  T*ing  occupies  only  a  couple  of  days.  Between 
these  two  cities  there  are  only  two  places  of  any  importance, 
namely,  Li-ch'i-tzu  and  Ch'uan-shih.  The  up  trade  consists 
almost  entirely  of  Ssu-ch'uan  salt ;  the  down  trade  in  pine 
trees  and  in  pine  boards,  baml)00s,  wood-oil,  rape-seed  oil, 
in(h*go,  charcoal,  firewood,  lump  coal,  paper,  cereals,  and  soot 
for  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

(5).  The  LiLchou  and  Yung-ning  River  Route. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Tung-t'ing  Lake  and  YiUm 
Biver  route,  this  is  the  most  important  trade  road  to  Kuei- 
chou ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Yunnan,  from  the  Yangtsze. 

Luchou  is  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Great  Biver  at  its  junction  with  the 
To  Eiver,  129  geographical  miles  west  of  Gh'ungk'ing.  It 
is  the  great  salt  depot  of  Ssii-ch'uan.    Thirteen  miles  west 
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of  Luchou  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  the 
district  city  of  Na-cbi,  a  place  of  no  importance  in  itself; 
but  it  lies  on  the  right  bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yung-ning  Eiver,  a  waterway  of  the  highest  commercial 
value,  for  by  this  route  the  total  salt  supply  of  western 
Kueichou  finds  its  way  from  Luchou.  It  is  navigable 
as  far  as  the  district  city  of  Yung-ning, — from  which  it 
derives  its  name, — and  which  is  distant  a  three  days' 
journey  from  the  Kueichou  frontier.  From  the  frontier 
another  three  days  are  required  to  reach  the  flourishing 
district  city  of  Pi-chieh,  which,  although  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  cities  in  Kueichou,  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  ordinary  foreign  maps  of  China.  This  city  is  distant 
seven  days'  journey  from  Kueiyaug  Fu  and  fifteen  days 
from  Yunnan  Fu. 

The  whole  journey  from  Yiinnan  Fu  to  Luchou  can 
thus  be  performed  in  twenty-two  days,  for  the  Yung-ning 
Eiver  can  be  descended  in  a  single  day,  although  during 
last  year  I  was,  owing  to  certain  mishaps,  detained  a 
couple  of  days  on  it.  On  the  up  journey  from  Luchou  to 
Yung-ning  Hsien,  boats  have  to  be  tracked  the  whole  way, 
and  a  week  or  more  is  required  to  accomplish  it  according 
to  the  state  of  the  river.  The  overland  journey  between 
these  two  places  occupies  four  days.  In  many  places  the 
river  is  very  narrow,  and  it  has  a  fair  number  of  rapids. 

The  road  from  Yung-ning  Hsien  to  Yiinnan  Fu  is  one 
of  the  best  I  have  seen  in  China.  It  is  paved  and  in  good 
repair  throughout  its  whole  length.  Before  the  rebellion  it 
was  the  chief  outlet  for  the  copper  from  the  numerous  mines 
in  the  west  of  Kueichou ;  and  an  attempt  is  now  being 
made  by  the  provincial  authorities  concerned  to  induce 
trade  to  revert  to  this  channel.  Unfortimately,  however, 
there  are  three  gieat  obstacles  to  a  swifter  means  of 
communication  between  the  Yangtsze  and  Yiinnan  Fu. 
They  are  the  valleys  of  the  K*o-tu,  Ch*i-hsing,  and 
Chih-shui  Kivers  respectively.  Were  these  three  deep  and 
broad  chasms  bridged,  as  doubtless  they  could  be,  but  at  an 
enormous  expense,  we  should  not  despair  of  seeing  Yiinnan 
Fu  connected  with  Shanghai  by  steam. 

As  1  have  said  above,  the  salt  supply  of  western 
Kueichou  follows  this  route,  which  is  also  followed  by 
piece  goods   manufactured  in  Ssu-ch'uan  from  Hukuang 
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cr)tt(Mi.  I  was  surprised  tbat  the  trade  with  Yunnan  by 
this  route  was  not  more  extensive;  but  the  reason  is  not  I'lU" 
to  seek.  Goods  intended  for  Yunnan  by  this  route  have  to 
pass  tlirou^di  tlie  province  of  Kueichou  and  thus  incur 
iKhlitional  taxation.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
nierehants  should  prefer  to  carry  their  goods  into  Yiinnau 
by  the  Sui  Fu  route,  of  which  I  shall  speak  anon. 

III.— YUNNAN. 

I   ]»ass  now   to  the  province  of   Yunnan  which   has 
K)ccu])ied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  recent  writers. 
The  trade  routes  to  this  province  are 

'(1),  TJu  Nan-kitang  River  route ; 

■(H),  Tlie  Ta-kuan  River  route. 

These  two  rivers  enter  the  Yangtsze  the  one  below  and 
the  other  above  Sui  Fu ;  and  they  constitute  what  may  be 
called  the  Sui  Fu  route  to  Yiiunan.  These  two  roads 
converge  and  meet  at  the  town  of  Lao-ya-t*an*^usually 
known  as  Lao-wa-t*an — which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ta-kuan  lUver  within  the  Yunnan  border  in  the  prefecture 
of  Chaot'uiig.  Lao-ya-t*an  is  distant  from  Cbaot'uug  Fu, 
Tungch'uau  Fu,  and  Yunnan  Fu,  six,  eleven,  and  nineteen 
days*  journey  respectively.  From  Lao-ya-t'an  to  Sui  Fu 
the  Ta-kuan  lliver  route  is  preferred  because  boat  can  be 
taken  at  Lao-ya-t'an ;  whereas  the  Nan-kuang  river  is  not 
navigable  until  the  town  of  Huang-shui-k'ou,  more  than  a 
three  days'  journey  from  Lao-ya-t*un  and  within  the 
province  of  Ssuch*uan,  is  reached.  Neither  of  the  two 
rivers  is  navigable  tliroughout;  rocks  bar  the  Nan-kuang 
Jliver  at  its  very  moutli,  while  on  the  Ta-kuan  River  goods 
have  to  be  transhipped  and  carried  overland  a  distance  of 
iifieen  li  nefir  the  Yiinnan-^su-ch'uan  frontier.  The  road 
from  YiinnanFu  to  Lao-ya-t'nu  is  ditticult  beyond  description ; 
it  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Luchou  route;  and  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  it  will  always  remain  what  it  is — a 
very  Ijud  horse  road.  By  this  route  northern  Yiiunan  is 
supplied  with  foreign  piece  goods,  salt,  and  Hukuang 
'Cottons,  while  Lad,  coi»per^  sugar,  and  P'u-erh  tea  are  the 
principal  exports. 

(3  J.   Tht:  CliUii-vkarnj  voile i/  route  to  Yilnnan, 

flJ.   The   ChU/i-ch'uHt/    valley   route    by    way    of 
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Ningyilan   Fu,    Yen-yuan   Hsien,   and    Yung-jpci    Ting    ta 
western  Yunnan. 

Goods  are  carried  from  Sui  Fu  up  the  Min  Kiver  to 
Chiating  Fu  on  its  right  bank  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
Ta-tu  Kiver.  Here  they  are  transhipped  into  smaller  boats 
which  carry  them  up  the  Ya-chou  River,  which  enters  the 
Ta-tu  before  its  junction  with  the  Min,  to  Yachou  Fu,  an 
important  city  four  days  south  west  of  Ch'engtu.  From 
Yachou  Fu  they  are  conveyed  overland  south  through 
Ching-chi  Hsien,  Yiieh-hai  Ting,  NingyUan  Fu,  and  Hui-li 
Chou  to  Yiinnan. 

It  is  a  fourteen  days*  journey  from  Yachou  Fu  to 
Ningyiian  Fu,  and  from  the  latter  city  nine  more  days 
are  required  to  reach  the  Yiinnan  frontier. 

The  hopes  which  the  traveller  in  search  of  trade  routes 
clings  to  with  tenacity  are  rudely  and  summarily  blasted  by 
a  glance  at  the  mountainous  country  through  which  this 
road  passes  ;  nor  is  there  any  improvement  when  as  a  last 
chance  he  turns  west  from  NingyiiaiwFu  in  the  desperate 
attempt  to  reach  western  Yunnan, 

This  latter  route  (No.  4)  was  described  to  Baron  von 
Eichthofen  as  the  great  trade  highway  from  Tali  Fu  to  Ch'eng- 
tu  previous  to  the  Mahommedan  rebellion.  I  wish  he  had 
seen  it !  I  was  told  the  same  story,  and  doubtless  there  is 
some  truth  in  it ;  but  the  vestiges  of  this  great  highway 
are  few  indeed — a  yard  or  two  of  unburied  pavement  may 
be  discovered  occasionally  on  a  mountain  side — but  the 
greater  part  of  it  between  Ningyiian  Fu  and  Tali  Fu  is  a 
mere  bridle  path  winding  up  and  down  mountain  sides. 
As  evidence  in  support  of  the  "great  highway  "  theory  I  may 
state  that  I  met  a  Thibetan  caravan  between  these  two 
places. 

(5).  Instead,  however,  of  striking  west  from  Ningyiian 
Fu  the  traveller  may  proceed  south  to  Huili  Chou,  and 
thence  turn  south  west  to  Tali  Fu.  Of  this  route,  which  is 
described  as  difficult,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge ;  but 
knowing  the  routes  from  Tali  Fu  to  Yiinnan  Fu,  and  Tali 
Fu  to  Ningyiian,  Fu  I  can  easily  imagine  what  the  inter- 
nKidiate  route  is  like.  The  journey  by  it  occupies  twenty- 
three  days,  as  against  twenty-one  days  by  route  (4). 

Before  entering  Shang-kuan  (**  Upper  Pass  **  ),  which 
guards   the   northern  approach  to  Tali  Fu,  the  Thibetan 
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roa<l,  which  joins  the  Ch'engtu  road  to  Thibet  at  Bathang, 
strikes  tlie  Tali  Fii  road.  Of  this  road  I  know  nothing, 
and  will  say  nothinj;;.  It  is  the  route  followed  by  the 
Thiht'tauR  who  Hock  to  the  fair  which  is  held  annually 
outside  the  west  gate  of  Tali  in  the  third  Chinese  moon. 

(6).  The  Bhamo  route  by  way  of  TingyUeh  Chou 
and  Yungch'ang  Fa  to  2'ali  Fu. 

This  journey  has  been  so  frequently  described  that  it 
is  pr()i)ably  the  beat  known  route  to  Yiinnan.  The 
difliculties  of  the  road  have  been  carefully  pointed  out;  and 
tliose  travellers  who  have  performed  the  whole  journey  are 
a«;recd  that  these  difHculties  are  a  barrier  to  a  swifter  means 
of  communication. 

At  prestjnt  the  journey  between  Tali  Pu  and  Bhamo 
can  be  performed  in  some  four-and-twenty  days ;  and,  as 
the  rcHult  of  inquiry  at  the  former  place  and  at  Hsia-kuan, 
the  great  trade  depot  of  western  Yiinnan  through  which  the 
highway  passes  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Tali,  I  believe 
I  am  near  the  mark  when  I  say  that  the  total  annual  value 
of  the  trade  between  Bhamo  and  Tali  amounts  to  about 
half  a  million  sterling. 

(7).  The  Songkoi  or  Bed  River  route  to  Southern 
Yunnan. 

Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  information  regarding  this 
important  trade  route  to  Southern  Yiinnan  would  do  well 
to  turn  to  the  "  China  Review  '*  for  May  and  June,  1881, 
where  he  will  find  an  interesting  aiticle,  entitled  "  The 
Province  of  Yunnan,"  which  contains  a  translation  of  the 
Trade  Eeport  for  1879  of  Comte  do  Kergaradec,  then 
Consul  for  France  at  Hanoi.  In  addition  to  careful 
statistics  of  the  trade  between  Yunnan  and  Tonquin  he 
will  find  (lesirai)l(j  information  regarding  the  navigation  of 
the  Songkoi.  Here  we  are  told  that  the  total  value  of  the 
trafle  between  Yiinnan  and  Hanoi  during  1879  .amounted 
to  3,225,000  francs,  or  ^6169,000 ;  and  that  "  in  oi-dinaiy 
times  thirty  to  forty  days  are  occupied  in  the  voyage 
from  Hanoi  to  Lao-kai,  and  ten  or  twelve  from  Lao-kai  to 
Man-hao." 

If  this  river,  as  some  French  writers  have  asserted,  is 
capable  of  steam    navigation  in  its  upper  waters,  it    is 
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witliout  doubt  a  very  valuable  trade  route  to  Southern  and 
Soutli-easlern  Yunnan.  JUit  these  writers  disagree  as  to  how 
far  it  is  navigable  ;  and  M.  Eocber,  in  his  work  "  La  Province 
Chinoise  du  Yunnan,"  says  "There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Lao-kai,  considering  the  propinquity  of 
Yiiniian  and  Tonquin,  will  become  the  extreme  point  of 
steam  navigation,  and  the  entrepot  of  Yiinnan."  If  M. 
Rocher  had  said  "  the  entrepot  of  South-eastern  Yiinnan/* 
we  should  have  been  disposed  to  agree  with  him ;  but  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  accept  the  conclusion  that  the  trade  of 
Western  and  Northern  YUnnan  would  be  affected  by  the 
opening  of  the  Songkoi  to  steam  navigation.  Le  Comte  de 
Kergaradec  sums  up  his  Report  in  the  following  words : 
"  In  conclusion  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  under  conditions  very 
different  from  those  of  to-day,  the  trade  by  the  Eed  Biver 
could  hardly  attain  a  total  of  twenty  million  francs,"  Bfty 
£800,000;  but  the  writer  of  the  article  thinks  that  "if  free 
access  were  obtainable  via  the  Red  River,  the  neighbouring 
provinces  would  also  benefit,  and  take  advantage  of  thia 
outlet."  I  fear  that  those  acquainted  with  the  physical 
characteristics  of  Western  China  will  think  otherwise.  But 
there  is  one  point  on  which  I  wish  to  put  this  writer 
straight.  He  says  in  his  next  sentence,  "  Passengers  from 
Yiinnan  might  then  reach  the  capital,  Peking,  in  30  days 
instead  of  100  days,  the  time  it  now  occupies  vid  the 
Hankow  route/*  By  Yiinnan  I  presume  the  provincial 
capital  is  meant,  and  by  the  "  Hankow  route  **  *'  the  Tung- 
Ving  lake  and  Yiian  River  route.'*  Whether  by  this  route, 
or  by  the  Sui  Fu  or  Luchou  routes,  passengers  can  in  point 
of  fact  reach  Peking  from  Yunnan  Fu  in  less  than  half  a 
hundred  days. 

(8).  The  Canton  and  West  River  rorde  to  Yunnan. 

The  West  River  is  navigable  by  native  craft  from 
Canton  to  Pese,  a  prefectural  city  in  the  west  of  the 
province  of  Kwangsi,  whence  goods  are  carried  overland  to 
Yiinnan  Fu.  The  journey  by  this  route  is  long  and 
tedious ;  but  it  has  one  advantage  over  the  Yangtsze  routes 
to  Yunnan  Fu,  namely,  that  the  overland  journey  from 
Pese  can  be  perfonned  in  several  days  less  than  by  the 
Sui  Fu  or  Luchou  routes.     But  so  far  as  foreign   manufac- 
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tures  are  concerned,  the  Yangtsze  routes  at  present  do  not 
compete  with  the  Canton  route  to  Yunnan  Fu ;  they  are 
more  concerned  with  the  supply  of  northern  Yunnan. 
"When  steamers  run  to  Lao-kai  or  Man-hao  on  the  Songkoi, 
and  to  Ch'ungk*ing,  Luchou  and  Sui  Pu  on  the  Upper 
Yangtsze,  this  trade  route  must  inevitably  suffer  the  fate  of 
the  once  im|K)rtant  trade  route  from  Canton  through  Hunan 
to  Ssu-ch*uan,  which  has,  as  I  have  already  stated,  become 
insignificant  since  the  opening  of  the  Lower  Yangtsze  to 
steam  navigation. 

(9).  The  route  to  Yunnan  hy  way  of  Kueiyang  Fu. 

This  route  is  too  far  from  water  communication  to  be 
of  any  importance.  Yiinnan  Fu  is  distant  twenty-one  days* 
journey  from  Kueiyang  Fu,  whence  another  seven  days  are 
required  to  reach  Chenyiian  Fu,  which  is,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  highest  navigable  point  on  the  Yiian  Biver. 
Kueiyang  is  also  distant  thirteen  days  from  Yung-ning 
Hsien  on  the  Yung-ning  Eiver,  twelve  days  from  the  Ch'i- 
Chiang  Kiver,  and  fifteen  days  from  Ch'ungk'ing.  The  road 
from  Kueiyang  to  Yunnan  Fu,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  five  stages,  is  exceedingly  mountainous  and  difficult, 
and  the  little  trade  there  is  consists  principally  of  opium 
from  Yiinnan. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  point  out  the 
existing  trade  routes  to  Western  China.  I  have  not  in  a 
paper  like  the  pi^sent  entered  into  the  details  of  trade,  for 
they  would  fill  a  volume.  Nor  have  I  spoken  of  the 
attempts  that  have  recently  been  made  to  find  a  trade  route 
to  South-western  Yiinnan.  But  the  foreign  merchant  in 
China  may  rest  assured  that  were  a  dozen  trade  routes  to 
Western  Yiinnan  found  to-morrow  they  will  not  afifect  the 
Yangtsze  routes  which  supply  Ssu-ch'uan,  Kueichou,  and 
Northern  Yiinnan.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  assured 
that  the  present  trade,  great  as  it  is,  is  capable  of  enormous 
expansion,  and  that  the  first  step  to  ensure  such  expansion 
is  to  open  the  Upper  Yangtsze  to  steam  navigation.  Let 
not  the  words  'rapids'  and  'gorges'  dissuade  him  from  the 
Attempt. 
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Page  28,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  "  75  miles"  rea<l  "  75  U," 
„     39,    „    2     „      top,         I.        jfe  M        $4 

9»    48,    „    9    „        „  „  "ragarding"  „    "regarding." 

„    51 ,  Paragraph  3,  for  "  it  is  30  li "  read  "  it  is  60  /i,  and  thence  30  U** 
„    61,  bottom  line,  for  "law  lin-"         „    '* in  wall-." 
„    84,  line  14,  for  "follows"  read  "  follow." 
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UN  POETE  CHINOIS  DU   XVIIIr-    SIECLE. 


YUAN  TSEU-TS'AI,  SA  VIE  ET  SKS  (EUVRES. 

PAR 

CAMILLE    IMBAULT-flUART, 

Vice-Coiisul  de  France. 


AVANT-PROPOS. 

La  poesie  chinoise  est  nn  champ  vasfce  et  fertile  reste  jasqu'ici 
presqae  inexploite.  Pea  de  sinologues  se  sont  occap6s  de  cette 
partie  difficile  de  la  litterature  chinoise,  et  cenx  qui  Tont  fait 
ont  snrtout  pris  pour  sujet  d'etnde  ce  que  j'appellerais  la  poesie 
classique,  c'est-rl-dire  le  Che-king  ou  Livre  des  Odes,  le  poome 
Li-sao  et  les  poesies  do  Tepoque  des  T'ang.  D'aucuns  ont  bien 
donne,  par  aventure,  des  traductions  de  chansons,  romances  oa 
morceaux  populaires,  mais  ces  fragmens  et  lambeaux,  epars  ci 
et  la,  ne  peuvent  permettre  d*avoir  une  id^e  juste  de  la  muse 
chinoise  de  nos  jours.  Jusqu'ii  cette  heure,  les  savans  semblent 
avoir  regarde  avec  le  mepris  le  plus  profond  la  veritable  poesie 
nioderne. 

Qaiconque  connait  tant  soit  peu  Thistoire  litteraire  de  la 
Chiue  s'explique  facilement  ce  dedain.  Du  petit  au  grand,  tout 
dans  CO  pays  n*est  qu'an  pastiche  de  Tantiquite ;  les  temps 
anciens  constituent  son  age  d'or  :  ce  qui  s'est  fait  k  Tepoque  de 
Yu  le  Grand,  de  Yao,  de  Choun,  de  Confucius,   doit  se  faire 
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encore  anjourd'liui*.  Ainsi  raisonue  et  parlo  tout  bon  et  patriote 
Cliinois  ;  uu  imhistrio,  eii  iii<M!sini<|uo,  eii  art  militaire,  eu  diplo- 
niatie,  aussi  biuii  ([u'eii  litteratiire,  il  faut  s'appliquei'  k  iuiiter 
scrupuleiisonicnt  les  aucion.s.  A  co  prix  scul  on  peat  i*6a.s.sir. 
Oil  u'ocrit  bieii  cu  cliinois,  ai-jc  dit  ailluursti  ^no  si  Ton  se  nip- 
proche  Ic  plus  possible  du  styleanti(pie,  et  celui  qui,  d'expressioiis 
et  d'allusiouH  cueillies  a  di'oite  et  a  gauche  daus  les  Cuuoniqnes, 
les  Classiqnes  et  les  ineilleurs  ouvrages  posterieui>i,  arrive  a 
faire  une  sorte  do  uiosa'ique  doiit  les  raccords  ne  soiit  pas  per- 
ceptibles  a  Taul,  celui-la  fait  preuve  d'uue  vaste  erudition  et 
est  repute  un  luaitre  dans  Tart  d*ocrire.  De  mouie  quo  les 
})rosateurs  se  sont  ton  jours  plu  et  se  plaisent  encore  a  modeler 
leurs  productions  sur  les  inimortels  ocrits  de  Confucius  et  de  ses 
disciples,  de  uiemeles  pootes  ont  fait  et  font  aujoard'bui  eueoro 
tons  leurs  efforts  pour  imiter  les  vers  du  Chc-hiitg  et  de  Tepoque 
dt;  l"ang. 

Dans  le  Livre  des  Odes,  la  poesio  clii noise  est  en  qnelqne 
sorte  a  Tetat  d'enibryon  :  la  !Mnse  y  est  coinnie  otoufTee.  On  eu 
suit  Ic  developpeinent  progressif,  enc(n*e  lent,  epeure,  mesure, 
dans  les  poiHes  plus  inodernes,  uiais  cVst  sous  la  dynastie  des 
T'ang  qu'on  la  voit  prendre  tout-a-coup  son  essor  et  s'elevcr  a 
une  hauteur  depnis  inaccessi)>le.  Sans  s*astreindre,  en  effet,  a 
snivro  ])as  ii  pas  leurs  devanciers,  les  chefs  de  Tccole  poetiqne 
des  T'ang  entrerent  })lus  d'une  fois  dans  la  vcie  do  rinuovation 
ct  surent  principalement  douner  a  leurs  pensces  uu  vivant 
d'expression  et  une  teinto  de  coloris  qu'on  chcrchcmit  en  vain 
ailleurs.  lis  eurent  le  meritc  et  Thonneur  de  fixer  la  poesie 
d'une  fa(;()n  delinitive  et  d'en  etablir  a  jamais  les  regies.  Li 
T*ai-po,  Tou  Fou,  et  les  satellites  moins  brillans  qui  ferment 
leurs  cortege,  ont  en  le  uietne  sort  chez  les  Chinois  quo  La 
Fontaine,  Corneillo  et  Moliere,  chez  nous.  lis  sont  devenus 
classicpies  :  leurs  (cuvrcs  sont  restces  do  veritables  modeles  que 
les  '' Nourrissons  posterieurs  des  Muses  ehinoisos "  n'ont  pas 
cesse   un  seul   instant  de  lire  et  d'etudier.     Un  choix  de  ces 

*  Qu'on  iiio  penncttc  de  citer  en  padHant  les  paroles  siiivantes  de  Bossaet 
au  Hujct  (le  I'Egyjttc  ;  elles  8'appli([uunt  aiiHsi  admiral )lumeiit  k  la  Cbine  : 
**  Une  amtuiue  r.ouvelle  y  etait  un  prodige  :  tout  s'y  faisait  toujours  de 
nicnie.  et  Tcxactitudc  qu'on  y  avait  a  ganler  les  potites  choses,  niainteuait 
les  grandes.  Aussi  n'y  cut-il  jamais  ac  pfU])le  qui  ait  conserve  plus  loiig- 
tem[»s  ses  usaf^es  et  ses  lois"  (  Diacours  6ur  I  HUioire  L^Hivcmeilc,  JiCtvlu- 
tious  iIrA  Einphm,  eli.-ip.  111). 

t  Lrs  iiuitruclhnsJamUicres  Uu  Dr,  Tchou  PdloUy  preface  p.  XIII. 
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poesies,  ad  usuni  DeJphim\  est  religiensement  mis  entre  les  Tnains 
des  ecoliers  ponr  lenr  apprendre  a  faire  des  vers,  ponr  exercer 
lenr  niemoire  et  former  lear  gout.  L'estime  qne  la  geiit  lettree 
professe  ponr  cos  poctos  a  t'to  traduite  dans  le  dicton  snivant : 

Lisez  les  trois  cents  stances  dta  T'aiig  : 

Alors  scnlement  vous  ponrrez  faire  des  vers. 

Sans  aller  jnsquVi  pretendre  d'nne  maniere  absolne  que  la 
poesie  des  T  ang  a  e'k'  a  la  modcrne  ee  qne  la  grecqne  fat,  en 
Knropo,  a,  la  latine,  on  pourrait  cependant,  ponr  mieax  faire 
sentir  les  attaches  qui  lient  Tnne  a  Tantre,  employer  la  spiritn- 
elle  et  pittoresqne  expression  qne  Victor  Hngo  appliqnait 
iiagneres  a  Virgile  par  rapport  a  Homere,  et  dire  que  la  seconde 
est  poar  ainsi  dire  la  lune  de  la  premiere.  Imiter  la  poesie  da 
Cho'hinff  et  des  T'ang  a  ete  nn  devoir  sacre  pour  tout  poete 
cliiuois  :  qne  dis-jo  ?  c'est  encore  celui  des  litterateurs  de  nos 
joiirs.  Mais  I'imitation  n'est  pas  une  :  elle  a  des  degres  ;  si  elle 
a  <'ti'  servile  poar  certains  poetes  sans  imagination,  sans  talent,  *■ 
destim's  a  rfcre  emportes  sans  merci  par  la  vague  des  avs,  elle  a 
ete  7/7;/ V'  pour  cenx  qui  ont  merite  do  passer  a  la  posterite  :  ces 
deruiors  ne  se  sont  pas  attaches  k  la  lettre  des  modeles  et  ont  pris 
garde  do  prodnirc  nn  caique  poetiqne.  lis  n'ont  vonlu  mettre 
dans  lenrs  vers  qu'un^)/^//'  reflet  des  oouvresde  lagrande  epoque. 

On  comprend  des  lors  comment  les  savans  ont  ete  fatalement 
attires  vers  ces  poesies  celebres,  t<ant  de  fois  van  tees,  tant  de 
fois  citeos,  et  pourquoi  ils  les  ont  traduites  en  premier  lien:  f 
il  fjillait  apprecier  les  modeles  avant  qnede  songer  a  aborder  les 
imitatenrs  ;  il  etait  do  touto  necessite  dc  tradnire  Honierc  avant 
(jue  de  fenilleter  VIrgilc.  Quiconque  desire  se  livrer  a  Tetnde 
d(^  la  poesie  ohinoiso  doit  en  cfTet  commencer  par  la  lecture  dn 
r// /'-/./?///,  de  Li  TVi-po  et  de  Ton  Fou  :  antrement,  on  ne  serait 
janmis  sur  d'en  comprendre  les  fmesses  et  les  allusions.  La 
seieuee  sinologifjne  pout  done  avec  raison  remercier  les  savans 
Tjivoir  enirejuis  la  tachc  ardue  do  faire  connaitre  en  Europe  ces 
oMivrcs  |)(»eli([nes  :  niais  elle  ne  saurait  manquer  de  s'etonner, 
;i  ]»()Ti  (li'oil,  (ju'ils  se  soient  arretes  bruscpiement  dans  le  chemin 
ou  ils  avaient  fjilt  leiirs  premiers  pas,  et  qu'ils  aient  pu  penser 
(jiio  les  poetes  mf)dernos  i\o  ineritaiont  pas  d'etre  connus. 

Kn  elTef  si,  elioz  nous,  on  admire  les  maitres  de  la  poesie 
latiiH*  dii  temps  de  Cesar  et  d'Angnste,  on  n'en  goute  pas  moins 
Ifs  anteiirs  de  la  decadence;  de  meme  en  Chine,  on  venere  en 
classl(|nes  Ton  Fou  et  Li  T'ai-pO,  on  les  prend  comme  modeles  de 
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stylo  et  dV'logance,  mais  on  ne  se  lasse  pas  toutefois  de  lire  et 
do  relire  les  nombrenses  pieces  daes  anx  pinceaax  brillans  de 
tfi  $C  Smi  Che  on  WkJH^  Sou  Toting -^^  de  la  dynastie  des 
Soung  (1036-1101),  des  emperears  K'ang-chi,  Yoang-tcbeng, 
Kien-loung,  etdo$i^Zt  Yuan  Tseu-fsdi,  Fun  des  plus  celebres 
ecrivaius  de  la  dynastie  actuelle. 

Frappe,  il  y  a  bient6t  deux  ans,  da  pea  d'estime  qae  les  sino- 
logues semblaient  avoir  a  Tendroit  de  la  poesie  cbinoise,  j'entre- 
pris  d'etudier  la  Chine  poetiqne  dans  les  trois  phases  de  son 
histoire,  a  son  eclosion  dans  le  Che-hing,  durant  son  epanouisse- 
ment  sous  les  T'ang  et  pendant  son  dtiolement  succepsif  sons  les 
dynasties  suivantes*.  Apres  avoir  parcoum,  la  plume  a  la  main, 
les  recueils  classiques  de  Ton  Fou  et  de  Li  T'ai-p5,  les 
collections  volumineuses  de  Sou  T'oung-p5,  de  K'ang-chi, 
do  Young-tchcng  et  de  K'ien-loung,  j'en  vins  a  attaquer  les 
essaLs  poetiqucs  de  T Academic  do  H|  H  Sauei-yiian  (jardin  de 
SoQci)  dont  le  chef  ou  le  president  fut  ce  Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai  que 
jc  viens  de  citer.  Go  livre,  fort  prise  en  Chine,  ou  il  a  sa  place 
sur  les  rayons  d*une  bibliothequo  choisie,  est,  je  crois,  inconna 
dos  sinologues  :  du  moins  jc  no  sache  pas  que  Ton  ait  jamais 
oxtrait  et  tmduit  quoique  ce  soit  des  huit  t^ao  ou  volumes  dont  il 
so  compose.  Le  nom  meme  de  celui  qui  y  tient  la  place  d'hon- 
ncur  passe  peut-Gtre  ici  pour  la  premiere  fois  sous  les  yeax  da 
Iccteur  :  Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai  est  bien  cit6  dans  le  petit  dictionnaire 
biographique  de  Mayers,  niais  ce  savant  et  regrette  sinologae  ne 
Ini  consacre  quo  donx  lignes  d*un  laconisme  d^sesp^rant.  Les 
autres  ouvrages  sur  la  Chine  quo  j'ai  ete  a  meme  de  consalter 
Ront  tons  muets  :i  son  egard.  Lo  hasard  a  fait  que  nal  n'a 
encore  songi'  h  sonder  la  mine  littemire  que  Yaan  et  ses  disci* 
}>Ies  nons  ont  laissoc,  et  a  en  exploiter  les  richcsses  aa  profit  de 
la  science. 

Lii  lecture  rapide  qno  jc  fis  d'abord  du  HI  I  H  "f*  9  Souei' 
yiuin  san-chc'tchoiing  (tel  est  le  titro  de  ce  recueil),  me  parat  at* 
Irayaiite,  ni;iis,  Tayant  recommeneec  pcu  apres  avcc  plus  de  soin, 

*  "  A  Chinosc  writer  in  his  preface  t<»  a  collection  of  poems,  compares 
tlie  pro^'ress  of  poetry  in  Cliina,  to  the  gradual  growth  of  a  tree.     The 

c».lt.l»nit(Ml  Sftfikinij  ^  !r£  he  compares  to  the  roota ;  when  Soo  and  Lf. 

(  ?ii^  ^  )  flouri.shnl,  thi-  Inula  appearcjl  ;  in  tlie  time  of  Klen-npnn  S  ^ 
ici.  M;iy»  rs.  Mmnmf,  No.  17^\^)  th«rr  wore  ahundanct*  of  leaves,  but  during 
tli»' (Uiiastv 'r.iiiir,  iiianv  r«i"».s»Ml  nnthr  the  sh:u1(!  of  this  tree  and  there 
wrn-  rirh  •  iippliis  of  llowcr?  anil  fruit,"  Morrison,  <//*rii/i  1/4 (ir,  s^erauqwn*, 
ls|."i. 
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je  la  troavai  fort  interessante,  non  seulement  par  ce  qa'elle 
m'oavrait  ane  perct'e  snr  la  poesie  et  la  litt^ratare  modemes, 
mais  anssi  parce  qa'elle  m'enseignait  nn  cbapitre  curienx  et 
jasqu'ici  inedit  de  Thistoire  litteraire  de  la  Chine. 

C'est  ce  cliapitre  que  j'ai  essaye  d'esqaisser  rapidement  dans 
les  pages  qni  suivent,  en  faisant  connaitre  pour  la  premiere  fois 
un  emnle  et  nn  rival  en  poesie  des  emperenrs  K'ang-chi  et 
K'ien-lonng,  et  en  signalant  rinflnence  qu'nn  des  plus  illnstres 
ecrivains  de  la  dynastie  des  Ts*ing  eat  sur  la  litt^rature  de  son 
temps.  An  conrs  de  cette  etude  succinte,  j*ai  tent^  de  tracer 
nn  crayon  fidele  de  Yuan  Tsen-ts'ai  et  d'indiqner  les  traits  les 
pi  as  saillans  et  les  plus  expressifs  de  sa  physionomie  litteraire  et 
morale*  :  je  me  reserve  de  m'etendre  plus  tard  snr  ses  oavrages 
enx-memes  et  d'en  tradnire  de  nombrenx  f ragmens.  Les  poesies 
qai  accompagnent  cet  article  snffiront  an  lectenr  impartial,  je 
I'espere,  pour  apprecier  sainement  et  en  connaissance  de  canse 
le  tiilent  du  poete,  et  pour  reconnaitre  qne  la  poesie  moderne  ne 
merite  pas  Toubli  dans  leqael  on  Ta  trop  longtemps  laissee  et 
qa'elle  a  autant  dc  droits  qne  celle  des  T'ang  a  passer  dans  nos 
langaes  europc'onnes. 


I. 

Yuan  Tson-ts'fi'i  naqnit  dans  les  dernieres  annees  dn  regno  de 
I'emperenr  K'aiig-chi,  le  contemporain  et  le  rival  asiatiqae  de 
Louis  XIV,  en  1716,  dans  le  district  de  ^^  Ts*i^n-t'ang  qui 
forme  avec  celai  de  t  ^  Jen-'b6  la  ville  de  Hang-tcheou, 
capitale  de  la  province  du  Tclie-kiangf.     &  Yuan  etaitson  sing 

*  '*  On  ne  pent  tout  dire  de  chacjue  auteur  ;  il  n'est  besoin  que  d'en  dire 
assez  pour  bien  nianjuer  le  sens  tie  sa  maniere,  et  donner  au  Itcteur  Yen- 
vie  d'en  savoir  plus  en  recourant  a  I'original  ;  mais  il  faut,  k  larigueur, 
lui  en  avoir  dcjji  oil'ert  et  servi  un  assez  ample  ehoix  ( iV exU'aitft )  pour  que, 
nieme  f<ans  allcr  s'infornier  au  dela,  il  en  garde  un  souvenir  piopre,  et 
attache  au  nom  connu  une  idee  \)rccis{i(Sainfe-JJeuirJ.'*  Ce  x>assage  de  uotre 
grand  criti([ue  efit  i)u  Otre  Tepigraphe  de  cette  etude. 

f  Les  <lctiiils  biographi(iucs  mis  en  (i'uvr«  dans  ce  travail  sont  prin- 
cipalcnRiit  extraits  de  lOuvrage  intitule  ^  $/] ^  jE^^  Kou6-tcfia6- 
.sirii-t(/i«  ii<j-<l'<  -f''^  V>iot,'rapljics  (U's  llommes  Celebresdela  dynastie actuelle, 
]»ar  ^  yi^  ^  L'l  Vuan-fotf,  surnommc  ^  ^  IVrutiC'wtj^  de  ^  ^ 
P"ifi'jti<ni'f.  <\t  utile  rcHiuil,  soitc  de  Houillet  cliinois,  est  divis^  en 
()  ►  livits  ft  I  (Miipicntl  ]>lus  lie  inille  I'iograpliics.     J/article  consacre  ii  notre 

poitr  sous  K-  titrc  de    "^  |,«^j  ^  ^  /Jt  J^H.  ^     Yuaii-kitntcha'i-sU'U-chrUfj- 
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on  nom  patronymiqne ;  ^  >3*  Tsou-ts'ai,  son  ming  oa  prenom, 
on  platot  son  post-iwin^  paisqa*en  Cbino  le  second  se  place 
toujonrs  avant  le  premier :  maia  lai-meme  prit;  plus  tard  le 
Rurnom  dc  {^  |^  Kihi-tcUa'i,  sorie  de  nom  ile  plnm4»  on  depincean 
sons  leqnel  il  fut  grnoralcment  conna  dans  le  mondc  litterairc. 
Apres  sa  morfc  on  lui  decerna  le  ^  fiotieX  on  appellation  de  ^ 
Mt*i  qni  fnt  inscrite  snr  sa  tablctte  ancesfcrale.  II  est  done 
son  vent  design^  sons  les  noms  de  ^{^  ^  Yiia%i  Kien-tchnX  et  de 
^MC  Ytutn-mex.  Ses  contemporains  Tappeleront  SSH^dk 
SiAuii-yaan  Slhi-rkevg,  le  Doctenr  (on  Maitrc)  da  jardiu  de 
Soue'i,  u  cansc  d'un  jardin  qu'il  avait  acbcte  pres  de  Nanking, 
ou,  comme  on  le  vcri*a  plus  loin,  il  so  rctira  vers  le  milieu  de  sa 
vie. 

Les  biojrrapliOR  cliinois  ne  nons  fonrnissont  ancnn  detail  snr 
la  famille  do  Yuan  Tsen-fs'iii,  ni  snr  lea  premit»res  nnne'aa  do 
colni-ci.  Honrousonioiit  ([lie  Ynan  Ini-mrMiie  a  en  soin,  dans  ses 
Knfes  et  l\rjto,i'inun*  dc  senior  ([nohines  souvenirs  piwienx  u  ce 
siijot.  Sa  famille  ehiit  loin  d'etre  riclie  :  sa  more  otwt  restee  a 
Hang-ich<*(>n  avoc  plnsiours  f|^r9ons  et  fillea  en  has  Ago  ot  faiaait 
dos  j)r()(li<^os  dViconomio  pour  les  rlever,  tandis  que  son  piTO 
roniplissait,  dans  des  provinces  «U()igiio(fs,  anjiros  do  liauts  fono- 
tionnairos,  les  fonotions  de  secnU4iiro.  Lea  appointemcna  dn 
pTc  n'«*taient  pas  c(msi(l«M*ai)les  et  Targont  ne  somblo  pas  avoir 
<*((*  nil  visifour  constanf.  do  la  maison  des  Yuan.  "J  etais  si  panvre 
dans  ma  joniiesso,  a  ocrit  Ynan  T8en-ts*a*i,t  qne  30  ne  ponvais 
j)as  aoheter  de  livres  (jiioicpio  j'ai masse  ocnx-ci  juscpi'ji  la  passion. 
CMnupie  fois  quo  je  j)a8sais  dovant  la  boutique  d'au  librairc 
Tcaii  nren  vonait  a  la  boiiclicj  :  avoc  amcrtume  jc  parconmis 
les  livres,  ma  is  les  prix  on  etaient  trop  (.'loves,  je  ne  ponvais  me  les 

rhfi-lio  est  All  livre  XIJI,  cIohsc  de  la  litteraturc  (/(^  ^).  I^  preface  de 
r;iiit<'ur  est  ilatt't;  <lo  la  ciii4uit'ineaiiii(*e  T'onng-tohc  (18l»7).  Los  ouvra^^es 
<1<^  Yuan  TrffU  tsai,  ot  iiotaiimujiit  le  |§|J  Ql  f|f  jj£  •^«W''/-.VMa//-r/i»'-7/OM<?, 
follrctifni  lie  iH»t«s,  (rdpiiiidiis.  <lc  n'fh'xions  de  Vuan.  coinpriHC  daiiB  le 
Sini»i.ijintn  siinrlii -ti'lnnmii^  in'*»iit  fouriii  do  nomlircauT  reiiseij^iieiiieiiM. 
L«'s  jMn''si«-s  ♦•IIrs-iiM'-iM«-s,  (■(iiimio  on  If  vt-rra.  ont  ('t*'  sonvi'iit  iiiisi's  A  nuj- 
trilmtioii  ;  oll^s  iKriiirttcnt  i-ii  etlft  <lc  comuiitn*  i  foml  la  figure  lilteraire 
<'t  iM(»ralr  iU-  Yuan  'I'stMi-tsai.  et  nous  laiintrciit  en  (|iicl4iu«8  surte  a  iiu  le 
car.u'triv  rt  rami'  <lu  jxn'te. 

*  I5li  O  wf  iiili  ''^'""*''!n'"i'-''^'f-^^'oua,  passim. 
"V  SnUfhiiunn-rhe-^Jntin},  livre  V. 
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procnrer.  Dans  mes  rcVes  je  revoyais  ces  oavi*ages*."  Tont« 
pen  fortmu'u  (pi'dlu  fiU,  sa  famillo,  qai  avait  de  boiiiie  beare 
rccoiimi  oil  lui  de  graudcs  aptitudes  pour  les  etudes  litteraires, 
no  voiilut  pas  ocipendant  le  mettre  dans  una  ecole  eft  lui  donna 
un  liabile  i)rccepteur  cboisi  parmi  les  maitres  les  plus  distingu^ 
de  '  Hang-tcbeuu.  Le  jeuue  Yuan  proiita  i-apidement  des  excel- 
lentes  le(,'()usde  son  professeur  et,  a  peine  arrive  a  Tage  de  raison, 
il  nioutra  un  amour  perseverant  pour  les  Belles-lettres  eu 
general  et  un  gout  tout  particulier  pour  la  poesie  :  il  avait  nenf 
ans  quand  il  common^ra  h  s'essaycr  dans  cct  art  difficile  et  a  faire 
des  vei's  a  Timitation  des  anciens. 

iJans  une  page  cbarmantc  de  ses  Notes,  Yuan  Tsen-ts'ai  a 
raconle  comment  se  fit  jour  son  inclination  naturelle  pour  la 
])oesiet  -  *'  Lors(iue  j'etais  jenne,  dit-il,  ma  famille  etait  panvre; 
je  ne  connaissais  que  les  Quatre  Livres  et  les  Cinq  Canoniqaes ; 
j'ignorais  ce  que  c'otait  que  la  poesie  J.  Un  jour  que  men  maitre 
t't-jiit  sorti,  un  de  ses  amis,  S§  P  fS  Tchaug  TseU'iian,  vintsi  la 
maisonapijorterun  livre  pour  demander a  lo  vendre,  et  laissapour 
inou  jiiaitro  un  billet  ainsi  con^u  :  *'  II  sc  trouve  que  j'ai  grand 
besoin  d'argent :  jo  vous  offre  ce  Kun-che'chuan,  Ghoix  d'an- 
eiennes  poesies§,  eu  quatre  volumes,  et  je  vous  prie  de  m'avancor 
dussus  deux  etoiles  d'argent  (/.t\,  deux  ^i.-7e7i)||  ;  gnlcea  cela,  je 
pourrai  reullemcnt  revivrc,  et  les  plus  nombreuses  paroles  no 
parviendi'ont  pas  ji  cxprimer  ma  reconnaissance."  Ajant  vn  ce 
billet,  mon  oncle  ^  Jf  ^  Tchang  Cheug-fou  dit  h.  ma  mere  :  "  II 
faut  vitc  donner  ce  que  domande  ce  Tcbang  Tsca-nan  qui 
ecrit  si  lamentablemeut  pour  avoir  deux  etoilcs  d'argent.  II 
I)cut  laisser  les  poesies  ou  les  emporter,  comme  il  voudra." 
J'avais  alors  ncuf  ans  ;  je  parcourus  cet  oavrnge  et  eras  avoir 

*  *'Lorw(|ue  jc  fus  deveiiii  fonctioniiaire,  ajoute-t-il,  j*achetai  dix  mille 
volumes  :  inais  jc  n'avais  plus  alors  le  temps  de  lire ;  ainsi  quand  on  est 
jouiie,  on  a  des  dents  sulidcs,  mais  la  pauvretd  cmpdche  que  Ton  mange  (ce 
tju'oii  desire);  lors(iu'on  est  vieiix,  on  a  devant  soi  quantity  de  bonnes 
clioses,  mais  les  dents  et  Testomao  ne  permettent  plus  d'y  godter,  Cela 
ne  fait-il  p.'is  soujiircr  ?*'     tSoucit/utin-chc-'houilf  loco  c'ttcUo. 

f  ,Son('t-tf(((in-rh(f-"/ioU((,  livre  VI. 

^    ri  a  J  3iSi'     ^^  cho'ix  a  6t<5  fait  par   ^  ~J2  ITft   Ouang  ChcAclieng  de 

V5?f  JrJ  yyi-iKtii,  lionunc  d'Ktat  distingud  et  erititjue  judieicux  (1634-17 1  If 
cf    ^»aycrs,  ('/ilnrsr  rcjulrra  Manual,  p  240).     II  est  divisd  en  deux  parties  : 

Tunc  coiiiprcnant  les  pieces  ceritcs  eu  vers  de  cinq  pieds  (2£  ^),  I'autro, 
cellcs  on  vers  dc  sept  picds  (-^  "a")* 

..  m  n  M- 
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troave  ane  vraie  perlc  :  il  coramen^ait  plr  dix-iienf  stances  d*aii- 
cieiiTies  po(isies  et  prenaifc  fin  h  Tepoque  dos  T'ang.  Des  lors, 
iinssitot  qne  mon  maitre  etait  sorti,  oa  lorsqiie  j'etais  en  vacances 
u.  la  tin  de  Tannee,  je  reuitais  les  piccos  dii  Kun-che'cUxinn  et 
in'efPor^ais  de  les  iniiter  do  mon  niienx.  Cost  aiusi  que  je  me 
mis  a  ebiidier  la  potisie." 

Ynan  Tsea-ts'iii  passa  son  enfance  et  sa  jeancsse  dans  Tetade 
dcs  Classiqaes,  des  Ganoniqaos  et  des  principeaax  monnmens  de 
la  littiiratai'o  chinoise  :  sons  Thabile  direction  de  ses  professears, 
il  disse(][aa  les  meilleurs  aatenrs,  se  les  assimila,  et  parvint,  en 
snivant  leurs  traces,  a  manier  le  pincean  avec  ane  dext-crite 
pea  commnne.  Les  Belles-lettres  e talent  sa  vocation :  il  ne 
voalait  point  sortir  de  lear  domaine,  il  s'y  prelassait  avec  amoar. 
Son  objectif  etait  la  science,  et  non  pas,  comme  la  plapart  des 
joanes  chinois,  la  reassite  aax  examens  aniversitaires  et  robten- 
tiondediplomesqai  oavrent  d*ordinairela  porte  da  fonctionarisme 
et  de  la  fortune.  C*est  ainsi  qa*il  atteignit  VkgQ  de  vingt-et-an 
ans  sans  s'etre  presente  encore,  malgre  ses  talens  r^eUi  aax 
corcours  pour  le  baiccalaar6at. 

A  cet  age,  one  circonstance  toate  fortaite  le  mit  en  lamiere 
ct  Ini  annon9a  pour  ainsi  dire  Tavenir  qai  lai  etait  reserve. 
Son  pore  etait  alors  secretaire  an  pretoire  de  ^  S^  Kin  Koung^ 
gouvernoar  de  la  province  da  Koaang-si.  Yaan  alia  an 
jour  lai  rendre  visite :  le  goavernear,  a  qui  le  jeane  lettre 
fat  presente  comme  an  *'  savant  en  ezpectative/*  voolat 
mettre  celai-ci  a  Tepreave  et  lai  demanda  de  composer  qael- 
qaes  vers  sar  an  tamboar  de  bronze  place  dans  son  yamen. 
Yaan  saisit  immediatement  an  pincoaa  et  composa  instantane- 
ment  ane  piece  de  vers  sar  ce  snjet  difficile  et  pr6tant  si  pea  a  la 
poesio.  Kin  Konng  fat  emerveille  aatant  de  la  promptitade 
avec  laquclle  Ic  tils  do  son  secretaire  avait  improvise  ces  stances, 
qae  dcs  pensees  gracieases  qa*il  avait  sa  coaler  dans  ces  vers  : 
il  ponsa  qa'an  talent  si  pr(^coce  devait  condaire  rapidement  Ynan 
Tsea-ts'a'i  a  nne  cel^brite  litteraire  et  peat-etre  meme  a  de 
bantcs  dignites,  et  il  envoja  an  rapport  special  k  I'emperenr 
ponr  lai  rccommender  Ic  jeane  poete  et  le  prier  de  permettre  ^ 
celai-ci  do  so  presenter,  a  cote  de  vicax  lettres  "  blanchis  sons  le 
liamois,"  an  concoars  extraordinaire  qai  allait  avoir  lien  poar 
tons  les  savans  de  Tempire. 

L*empcrear  K'ien-loang,  alors  sar  lo  tr6ne,  venait  en  effet 
dc  decretcr  auc  session    dc  Toxamcn   special  appele   Pd'Chid' 
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» 

^hoang'ts'eii*,  et  faisaifc  ippel  aux  plas  celebres  litterateurs  de 
863  vastes  Ebats  (1736).  Dans  la  lice,  devaient  se  troaver  en 
presence  et  riv^aliser  d*eradition  et  de  talent,  tons  lea  lettr^s  de 
Tempire  renommea  par  lear  oav^rag«s  et  leurs  savoir  et  qui,  soit 
qa*il3  n*cassent  pas  reassi  aux  examens  ordinaires  (affaire  de 
chance  aussi  bien  en  Chine  qa'en  Europe),  soit  qu'euz-mdmes 
n*eussent  pas  voalu  les  affronter,  n'avaient  pas  encore  obtenn  de 
degres  universitaires.  Cette  joute  devait  avoir  lieu  darant  le 
neuvieme  mois  (septembre)  dans  la  salle  du  palais  ^fp  jf{ 
Pad'^hd'tl^rij  sous  Toeil  auguste  de  Tempereur  mdmef*  PloB 
de  deux  cents  lettres  se  presenterent :  mais,  comme  toujours  en 
pareille  occurrence,  il  y  eut  beaucoup  d*appel^s  et  pea  d'^lus,  et 
Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai,  le  plus  jeune  de  tons  les  concurrens,  dit  son 
biographe,  se  trouva  parmi  ces  derniers.  La  jalousie  de  quelqne 
vieil  examinateur,  furieux  de  voir  un  si  jeune  candidat  latter 
avec  les  plus  savans  de  l*empire,  f  ut  peut-dfcre  la  seule  cause  qui 
Tempecha  de  reussir!  Ce  ne  fut  toujours  point  TinsuflBisance  de 
ses  connaissances,  car,  deux  ans  apres,  il  etait  re9U  Kiu-jen  on 
licencie  k  Texamen  de  Peking  (1738)  et,  Tann^  suivante,  il 
devenait  tsin-che  ou  docteur  (1739). 

En  conformite  des  roglemens  si  minutienx  qui  r^ssent  lea 
examens  chinois.  Yuan  Tseu-ts*ai,  classe  a  *ce  dernier  conooara 
parmi  les  premiers,  re9ut  le  titre  de  |fi|  *§  ^f^  Ohn^hi'Cke^  oa 
bachelier  Han-lin|.  Ainsi  lui  furent  ouvertes  les  portes  da 
HanMn-ytuin  ou  Academie  de  la  ForSt  de  Pinceaaz.  Le  jeane 
docteur  dut  alors  suivre  les  cours  du  |^  {^  ||f  Ohott-icVang'kotMm 
pour  se  perfectionner  dans  la  litt^rature :  mais  il  parait  qa'il 
n'avait  aucune  aptitude  pour  Tetude  des  langues ;  il  ne  s'adonna 
pas  en  effet  suffisamment  k  celle  da  Mandohoa,  et  le  pea  de 
progres  qu*il  avait  fait  de  ce  cdt^,  le  fit  echoaer  a  Texamen  de 
sortie §.  Ne'pouvant  des  lors  collaborer  aux  dootes  travaox 
des  Immortels  chinois,  il  fut  reduit  k  accepter  une  place  dans 
les  rangs  des  fonctionnaires  provinciaux  :  il  re9ut  une  charge  de 
Tche-chieti  ou  Mag! stmt  de  district  dans  la  province  da  Eliang- 
nan. 

*  Voir  k  I'appendice  une  note  sur  cet  examen. 

t  Sou€l-yuan-che-*houdf  livre  VI,  et  Biographies  des  Homines  CAihres, 

X  Voir  pour  les  details  Mayers,  Tlie  Chinese  Oovernmentf  p.  25. 

§  Les  Chou-ki-che  qui  r^ussissent  k  I'examen  de  sortie  passent  ^  ^ 

KienVad,  gradu^  du  3e.  dcgr^,  ou  ^  jiff  Pien-si60Uf  compilateur  du  Han' 

lin-ynan  (Mayers,  p.  25). 
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II. 

Le  districfc  de  J}||  ;^  Li-chotb&i,  dependant  de  la  prefecfcare  de 
Nanking,  fat  le  premier  poste  qa'occnpa  Tnan  Tsea-ta'ai :  de  la 
il  fat  en  voye  i  JX  kB  Ktang-pou,  pais  a  tift  UK  Chou-yang*  ressor- 
tissant    egalement    a    Tancienne  capitale   dn   Bnd,  et  enfin  a 
Nanking  meme,  toajoars  en  qoalit^  de  Tche^hieti,     Dans  ces 
divers  endroits  il  s'acqnit  nne  grande   renomm^  d*habile  et 
int^re  administratoar :  plein  de  sole,  jnste  et  Equitable,  com- 
patissant  anx  manx  des  habitans,  il  s'effor^ait  tonjonrs  de  se 
mettre  en  contact  qnotidien  aveo  ses  administresy  d'ecoater 
patiemmont  lenrs  reclamations  et  de  trancher  lears  diff^rends 
Isien  plas-d'apr^  la  loi  natnrelle  qne  d'apr^  les  codes  qui,  ea 
Chine  comme  aillenrs,  sont  /][aelqaefois  injastes.     II  avait  en 
qaelqne  sorto  devine  la  maxime  de  Gh&toaabriand :  "Le  saint 
d*an  peaple  depend  pins  encore  de  radministration  que  des  lois." 
11  fit  disparaitre  des  pretoires  nombre  d'abns  existans  et  mit  it 
la  raison  les  yd-y  on  satelliteSf  cette  vermine  des  tribnnanx  chinoia 
qai  roDge  toat  ensemble  plaignans,  defendenrs  et  tdmoins.     II 
avait  accoatame  de   dire  qne   '*  les  magistrats  doivent  tenir 
scvorement  en  bride  loars  osclaves  et  lenrs  satellites  ponr  qa'il 
n'y  ait  ancnn  obstacle  entre  enx  et  le  peaple  '*t.     Aossi  ohacaa 
avait-il  libre  acces  anpres  de  lai  :  le  premier  vena  poavait  venir 
deposer  ane  plainte  entre  ses  mains  sans  passer  par  des  inter- 
mediaires  rapacos.     Toate  la  joam6e,  Tnan  Tsen-ts'ai  si^geaii 
dans  la  grande  salle  d'andience  de  son  pretoiro  dont  les  portes 
cfcaicnt  oavertes  k  toat  venant :  il  econtait  aveo  soin  les  reclama- 
tions qa'on  portait  a  son  tribanal.     Qaand  il  ne  s'agissait  qne 
d'affaires  do  pea  d*importance  on  do  differends  sans  cons^oence, 
Toan  jagcait  immodiatomont  afin  de  ne  pas  perdre  de  temps. 

Tnan  Tsea-ts'ai  s'appliqna  sartoat  a  reprimer  les  vols  et  les 
brigandages  :  il  cmploya  k  cet  effet,  dit  son  biographe,  un  moyen 
qai  reassit  a  soahait ;  il  reanit  les  |||  ^  Chiang'pcLd  on  Mairea 
des  villages  places  sons  sa  jarisdiction  et  s'enqait  minatiense- 
ment  dos  voloars  et  des  vanriens  de  la  localite;  pais,  ponr  qn'on  ne 
lo  trompfit  point,  il  fit  des  recherches  dans  les  archives  da 
district  et  compara  los  noms  de  ceax  qai  lai  avaient  ete  d^sign^B 

*  Yuan  T8eu-ts*ai  a  »ouvcnt  parl^  de  ces  diven  endroits  dans  ses  poteiet : 
voir  passim  son  recueil.  livres  XX,  XXIV,  XXX,  XXV.  XXVI. 

Biograpluoi  dcii  ilomima  twbrea. 
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avec  cenx  qai  ^taient  inscrifcs  dans  les  registres :  sur  alors  de 
n'ctre  pas  dans  Terrear,  il  fit  afficher  les  noms  de  ces  individas 
a  la  porte  dn  pretoire  et  promit  a  tons  qae,  B*ils  ne  commettaient 
aacane  manvaise  action  pendant  Tespace  de  trois  ana,  il  effacerait 
lears  noms  :  "les  vaariens  n*oserent  plus  sortir  de  chez  eox." 

L'autenr  des  Biographies  rappopte  plasienrs  affaires  que  Yaan 
Tsen-ts'ai  trancha  avec  aatant  d*intelligence  qne  d*babilet^.  La 
premiere  rappelle  de  loin  le  jngoment  de  Salomon,  qaoiqne  le 
grand  roi  n'eat  pa  regler  de  mdme  la  dispute  de  la  vraie  et  de  la 
fmisse  mere.  Deux  individus  se  dispntaient  la  possession  d'nn 
terrain  sis  an  dela  de  la  riviere  et  de  la  grotte  de  Fang-chan 
(Montague  carreo)  |:  ni  Tun  ni  Tautro  n*avaient  de  pieces  pour 
pro  aver  leurs  pretentions.  Ce  proems  darait  depuis  plusieara 
aniiees :  on  ne  savait  comment  le  terminer.  Lorsque  Yuan  vife 
la  montagne  des  pieces  et  docamens  ayant  rapport  4  cette  affaire, 
il  dit  en  riant :  **  cela  rappelle  la  plaine  de  ^  1^  (P  ^  YU''tch*ang» 
toim-kieou  qui  existait  entre  les  deux  pays  de  ^  Tsin  et  de  fJB^ 
Tcheng  et  qne,  an  dire  de  Ts6  Ki^on-ming,  ces  deux  Etats  se 
dispataient.  Ce  proces  a  dure  d6jk  trop  longtemps ;  il  a  mine 
deux  families.  Je  vais  vous  le  terminer."  II  repoussa  alors  tons 
les  docamens,  partagea  le  terrain  conteste  en  deux  parts  qa*il 
distribaa  aux  deux  plaideurs  et  d^livra  k  chacun  d*eux  nn  titre 
do  propriete.  "  Ceax  qui  apprirent  la  mani^re  dont  la  question 
avait  ete  resolue  farent  transportes  d*admiration.'* 

Uae  autre  fois,  on  amena  k  son  tribunal  un  colporteur  qui, 
possessear  d'un  bateau,  allait  de  riviere  en  riviere  vendre  de  la 
toilc.  Un  abordage  venait  d'avoir  lien  entre  le  batean  de  cet 
iudastricl  et  une  canonnicre  de  riviere  :  un  des  soldats  apparten* 
ant  a  I'eqaipage  de  ce  "  navire  de  guerre  "  avait  ^te  noy^.  Yuan 
vit  immediatement  que  le  colporteur  n'6tait  coapable  que  d'ane 
mort  par  imprudence,  et  pensa  que  si  on  ponrsuivait  I'affaire,  le 
pauvro  homme  ne  saurait  manquer  de  perdre  tout  oe  qa'il  poBS^- 
dait.  Sous  pretexte  de  s'assurer  lui>m^me  de  la  fa9on  dont» 
Taccidont  ebait  arrive,  il  se  rendit  sur  le  bord  de  la  riviere  oil 
etait  amarrcc  la  barqae  du  colporteur:  il  ordonna  a  ce  dernier 
de  bisser  sa  voile,  puis  lui  dit :  **  Profite  du  bon  vent  et  vas-t-en !" 
On  pense  bien  qae  I'inculpc  ne  se  le  fit  pas  dire  deux  fois 
Yuan  donna  en  suite  quelque  argent  pour  faire  enterrer  le  noy6. 


II  Rourg  dependant  du  district  de  j^  Lan,  prefecture  de^jj^  2"€UE- 

yuafit  province  de  Chan-si. 
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Ainsi  fiiiit  Tinstance  qcii  cat  coriaiiiemenfc  raine  le  negociant 
ambnlant. 

Un  autre  joar,  Ynan  fat  saisi  d*ane  affaire  dont  les  eonse- 
qaences  enssent  pa  etre  facheases  poar  Ini  B*il  n*avait  sa  la 
regler  adroitement.  Comme  an  vice-president  de  I'un  de8 
ministeres,  ^  ^  "^  Yi^  ^HoiieX-yy  r6cemment  nomm6  Chid4ai  oa 
Exammateur,  so  rendait  a  Nanking  pour  prendre  posseesion  de 
son  poste,  deux  conrricrs  a  clieval,  an  verbe  hant  et  a  I'air 
inso](?nt,  bonscnltVent  son  cortt^ge  et  iuveetivorent  les  gens  de 
sa  snite.  Plainte  fat  portee  devant  le  magistrat  le  pins  voisin, 
mais  les  doax  coarriers  se  disant  les  servitcara  d'aii  prince  da 
sang,  le  mandarin  n*osa  pas  instraire  Taffaire ;  Yaan,  ne  con- 
naissant  qao  son  devoir,  les  fit  nrretcr  incontinent  et  les  iutor- 
rogea:  do  lear  iutcrrogatoire  il  resalta.  qa*ils  etaieut  portears 
d*ano  boito  con  tenant  dcs  lottres  da  marechal  Nieu  Keug  an  Yice- 
roi  da  Kiang-nan.  Yuan  oavrit  la  boite  et  y  troava  dix  lettres 
fort  importantes  et  trcs  compromettantes  poar  ces  deax  baats 
fonctionnaircs  :  il  les  brula  toates,  fit  administrer  qaelqaes  cen- 
tal ncs  dc  coups  de  bamboa  aax  portears  et  les  renvoja. 

La  trcizLome  annee  K*icn-loang  (1749),  lors  de  la  terrible 
famine  qni  ravagea  le  Kiang-nan,  dcs  gens  de  jf)  ^  jTotM^-Jtrtii,* 
transportant  da  riz  a  i^  P5  Vowmcunff  vinront  se  plaindre  qa'on 
lear  avait  voltS  lear  cargaison.  Comme  la  faim  avait  pa  ponsser 
les  volears  a  commottro  ane  telle  action,  Yoan  Tsea-ts'ai  ne 
Yonlat  pas  agir  avec  rigaeur  :  il  fit  venir  le  chef  de  la  bande  et 
Tinterrogea.  II  d^coavrit  ainsi  que  Ton  n'avait  nallement  yol6 
da  riz  aax  plaignans,  mais  scalement  emi)ccbe  cenx-ci  d'en 
vendre  :  le  riz  fat  rendu  aax  gens  de  T'oung-kin  et  tons  farent 
renvoyes  chez  enx.  Avec  intelligence  et  talent,  dit  son  biogra- 
pbe,  il  trancbait  les  affaires  de  ce  genre  ft  ||i[  IB  tt  K  9(  ft- 

Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai  a  narre  lui-meme  dans  ane  de  ses  Note$  com- 
ment ses  connaissanccs  litteraires  Ini  permirent  an  joar  de 
regler  uno  question  delicate  soumise  a  son  tribunal.  **  En  1745, 
dit-il,  j^etais  tche-chien  a  Nanking.  Le  15  da  cinqaieme  mois 
(avril)  il  s'eleva  an  grand  vent ;  le  joar  f  ut  tout  obscnri.  Une 
jenne  fille  de  la  ville,  Han  de  son  nom  do  famille,  kg6e  de  dix- 
hnit  ans,  fut  enleveo  par  le  vent  et  transport^e  an  village  de 
T*oung-kin,  a  quatre-vingt-dix  U  dc  la  ville.  Les  habitans  de  ce 
hameau  Ini  demandcrent  son  nom,  R*enqncrirent  de  sa  famille 

*  Village  k  neiif  lieues  ile  Nanking. 

t  Un  de8  noma  litteraires  de  Sou-tch^ou. 
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et,  le  lendemain,  la  recondaisirent  chez  elle.  Or,  cetie  jeune 
fille  etait  deja  fiancee  aa  fila  da  bachelier  Li  da  qaartier  de 
TEst.  Ce  Li  doata  qae  le  vent  ait  pa  transporter  qaelqa*an  k 
qaatre-vingt-dix  II  do  distance,  et  soap9onna  qae  la  jenne  fille 
avait  ea  qaelqiie  rendez-voas  saspect.  II  porta  I'affaire  devant 
Je  tribanal  pear  demander  Tannalation  da  contrat.  SacLant 
ce  qa'il  en  etait,  je  lui  dis:  **  Jadis,  an  coap  de  vent  a  emporl^  ane 
jeane  fille  a  six  mille  U  de  distance :  savez-vons  cela  P'*  Li  ne 
lecrat  pas.  Je  pris  Toavrage  intitale  JSt  Jl|  K  Ling-tcVouan-tai^ 
de  ^  B&C  J&  *^^  Ousn-tchoung^  de  la  djnastie  des  Yoan,  et  le  lai 
montrai  en  disant :  '*  'H6  a  ete  le  fidele  ministre  d'one  dynastie  : 
est-ce  qa'il  aurait  voula  dire  an  monsonge  ?  La  jeane  fille  de 
Voa-menn  (Soatcheoa),  enlevee  jadis  par  le  vent,  ^ponsa  an 
homme  qai  devint  plas  tard  premier  ministre.  Je  crains  bien 
que  votre  fils  n*ait  pas  le  mfime  bonhenr  qae  ce  dernier."  Li 
lut  le  passage  et  fat  tres  content.  Les  deax  families  rest^rent 
nnies  comme  aaparavant.  Le  Vice-roi  Yn,  ayanfe  appris  cette 
solution,  dit :  '*  On  peat  dire  avec  raison  que,  pear  magistrats 
do  districts,  il  faat  employer  des  lettres*." 

Le  Vice-roi  de  Nanking,  ^  X  jjj  Yn  Oaen-tonan,  qae  Yaan 
a  cite  dans  cette  page,  connaissait  lestalensda  B&VBJit  tchC'Chien: 
il  avait  la  plas  grande  confiance  dans  son  habilet^  et  son  ex- 
p<^rience  et,  toates  les  fois  qa*il  se  presentait  qnelqae  affaire 
difficile  a  traiter,  il  avait  recoars  h  ses  lami^res.  A  plosiears 
reprises,  le  Vice-roi  signala  a  Temperenr  le  z^le,  Tintelligence, 
Taptitade  poar  Tadministration  et  le  profond  savoir  de  son 
sabordonne. 

Aime  des  ses  chefs,  cheri  des  popalationsf,  Yaan  semblait 
destine  a  parcoarir  one  brillante  carriere:  sans  donte  il  fut  parvena 
aux  premieres  dignites  de  TEtat,  si  nne  grave  maladie,  dae  i  nn 
travail  trop  assida  et  trop  considei*able  (car  il  menait  de  front 
les  etudes  litteraires  et  les  obligations  de  sa  charge),  ne  I'eiit 
contraiut  a  demander  an  conge  et  a  se  confiner  dans  sa  famille 
pendant  quelque  temps.  Revena  a  la  sante,  mais  reste  aigri  et 
morose,  il  rcQut  I'ordre  de  se  rendre  dans  la  province  da  Chan-si 

*  SoHcl-yuan-che-hovdj  livre  IV. 

t  Notre  poete  a  ecrit,  dans  ses  stances  ^  ^  dii-lad,  Plaiaini  da  vieil 

rendant  dix  annees  je  fiis  magistrat  de  district, 

Mea  eni2dt»y(''s  et  uies  adminiatres  se  rax)pellent  encore  mee  vertua. 
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poar  J  prendre  la  direction  d'an  district :  Ik,  malheareasemenf, 
11  no  pat  s*entendre  avcc  son  chef  direct  le  Vice-roi  'Haang  Ning- 
konei.  De  froissemens  continaels,  les  denx  mandarins  en  vin- 
rent  h.  des  paroles  acerbes :  bref  ane  bronille  complete  s'ensnivit. 
Ne  Yonlant  pins  continner  h.  servir  Temperenr  dans  des  con- 
ditions si  difficiles  et  si  delicates,  Yoan  presenta  nne  nonvelle 
demande  de  conge,  qae  lo  Vice-roi,  charme  de  se  d^barrasser 
ainsi  d*aii  iufericar  qoi  le  gcnait  et  le  contrecarrait  son  vent, 
appnja  de  toate  son  influence :  Yuan  fat  antorise  a  se  retirer 
dans  sa  famille  ;  il  avait  alors  qaarante  ans. 

III. 

Rentre  dans  la  vie  privee,  maitre  ii  sa  gaise  de  tons  sea 
instans,  il  s'adonna  des  lors  toat  entier  anx  Belles-lettres,  et,  ponr 
n*Stre  point  distrait  de  ses  6tades  par  les  soacis  de  ce  monde, 
il  fat  se  fixer  dans  an  jardin  qa*il  avait  acbete  anx  portes  de 
Nanking,  alors  qa*il  etait  Tan  des  tche-chien  de  cette  ancienne 
capitalc.  ' 

Dans  ses  Essals  h'tteraires,  il  a  laisse  qaelqnes  notes  snr  ce 
jardin,  son  histoire,  ses  environs,  etc. ;  j*en  extrais  et  tradnis  les 
passages  soivans*. 

"  A  denx  U  a  Tonest  da  pont  de.  la  porte  septentrionale  de 
Nanking,  je  troavai  le  ^l'^  ^  {Il  siao-ttf^ang-cJiatii  la  Collins  da 
Grenier.  Se  detachant  de  la  montagne  jf|  ^  l8^ing4iang^  cette 
bantear  formait  denx  pics  et  venait  moarir  aa  pied  dn  pont: 
longae  et  etroite,  elle  faisait  mille  zigzags.  Aa  centre  ^tait  nn 
etang  limpide  entoare  de  champs  hamides :  son  nom  vnlgaire 
etait  |i^  M  Kan- lid  (Riviere  seche.)  Le  TsHng-leang-chan  6tait 
jadis  la  residence  d*ete  des  emperenrs  des  T'ang  m^ridionanxt. 
Da  sommet  de  la  Colline  dn  Grenier  on  aper9oit  tons  les  lieax 
et^  sites  renommes  de  Nanking  et  de  ses  environs :  an  nord-est,  le 
\^  ^  Ki'inlng-sseUf  Temple  da  Chant  da  Coq  ;  an  snd-est,  le 

^  ^  Mo'tcli  eoU' hotly  Lac  sans  chagrins ;  an  nord,  le  ^  [l| 
Tchoung-chan,  Mont  de  la  Cloche ;  an  sad  le  ^  ^  ^  Yu-^houd' 
Va\  Terrasse  des  flears  qui  tombent  en  forme  de  plaie,  etc.,  etc. 


*  ^h^\\\^'^Wt^  SiaS-tsatigchan-fang-oufH'tsi,  Becaeil  de  litt^ra- 
ture  de  la  maiuoii  de  la  Colline  du  Greiiicr,  livro  XII,  ES  B|  W^Souei- 
yuan-kif  Histoire  du  Souci-yuaii. 

t  A  r^poquc  dc8  5[l  fli  ou-fui  ou  cinq  dynaaticH,  les  jj^  j^  -V«»  l^ang 
ou  T'ang  ni^^ridionaiix  out  rc^i'ne  de  923  a  936  de  uotre  ere. 
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JAf  au  temps  de  Tempereur  K'ang-chi,  nn  certain  |^  Sonei, 
Directenr  de  la  Fabriqae  Impi^riale  de  Soieries,  avait  eley^  nn 
pavilion  sur  le  pic  septentrional  de  la  Colline,  avait  plante  an- 
tonr  des  arbres,  des  arbastes,  et  avait  circonscrit  le  tont  d'an 
mar.  Tons  les  habitans  de  Nanking  venaient  se  promener  et 
admirer  la  nature  dans  cet  endroit:  on  Tappelait  |^  Bl  SoueX'yuan^ 
Jardin  de  Soaei,  dn  nom  de  son  proprietaire. 

'*  Trente  ans  pins  tard,  lorsqne  je  fas  nomm^  Tclie'chien  a 
Nanking,  ce  jardin  etait  presqne  entierement  detrnit  et  le  pavil- 
ion s'etait  transforme  en  un  vnlgaire  cabaret  ou  les  cbarrettiers 
et  les  porteurs  de  cbaises  se  dispntaient  tout  le  jonr.  Les 
oiseaux  ne  vonlaient  plus  resideren  ce  lien;  les  flenrs  olles- 
memes,  malgre  les  zephyrs  du  printemps,  se  refasaient  h,  flenrir. 
A  cette  vne  j'eas  le  coenr  serrd ;  je  pris  ce  jardin  en  pitie  et 
daman dai  le  prix  dn  terrain  :  il  etait  de  trois  cents  taels.  II 
ra*en  couta  nn  mois  de  mes  appointemens ;  je  devins  acqn^renr 
dn  jardin  que  je  fis  incontinent  en  tourer  d*un  nouvean  mnr. 
Sur  les  hauteurs  j*elevai  des  pavilions ;  dans  les  bas  fonds  je 
pla9ai  des  kiosques  entoures  d'ean ;  dans  les  parties  resserr^s 
je  fis  faire  des  ponts  ;  1^  ou  Teau  conlait,  je  mis  nn  bateau ;  puis 
je  disposai  des  grottes  9a  et  la,  etc.,  etc.'  En  somme  tont  fat 
fait  selon  la  disposition  naturelle  du  sol :  d'ou  j'appelai  ce  pare 
|§§  S  Soysi-yuaUy  jardin  de  Souei*. 

**  Lorsque  le  jardin  f  ut  achev^,  je  me  dis  en  soupirant : — "  Si 
jo  restais  fonctionaire  a  Nanking,  je  viendrais  ici  une  fois  par 
mois ;  si  je  demeurais  a  Nanking,  j'y  viendrais  tons  les  jours ;  or, 
comme  rien  de  tout  cela  ne  pent  etre,  je  vais  donner  ma  d^mis- 
mission  ei  prendre  le  jardin  |^  H*"  I^ai^s  la  suite,  je  demandai 
nn  conge  pour  cause  de  maladie,  puis  avec  Taide  de  mon  frire 
cadet  §  7^  Chiang-t4ng  et  de  mon  neveu  ^  ^  Mei-kiun,  je 
iransportai  au  Souei-yuan  ma  biblioth^que    ....  j'^cbangeai 

*  Yuan-tseu-ts'ai*  ajouta  le  radical  ^  an  caract^re  da  nom  de  Tancien 
proprietaire  (^)  et  forma  ainsi  un  nouveau  mot  done  le  sens  est'  **  selon, 

suivant,  suivre."  D'apr^s  lui,  ^Q  signifierait  done  **  Jardin  constniU 
smvant  la  disposition  des  lieiix."  Quarante  ans  plus  tard,  Yuan  d^couvrit, 
dans  une  inscription  po^tique  du  temps  des  Ming,  que  ce  nom  de  ^  gj 
^tait  v^ritablement  I'ancien  nom  du  jardin  du  Directeur  ^  Souel :  •'Chose 
strange,  dit-il  dans  le  ^|£|£iS  Che-'houdpou-y,  Supplement  k  ses 
notes,  livre  I,  le  nom  que  j'avais  donn^  au  jardin  6tait  le  m§me  que  celui 
qu'il  avait  autrefois. 
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done  ma  place  eontre  ce  jardin :  on  pent  voir  par  la  combien 
€elai«oi  devait  etre  beau*  ! 

Ainsi  que  tons  les  poetes,  Ynan  Tsen-ts'ai  aimait  fonci^reinent 
la  natnre  :  il  s*appliqna  a  embellir  son  jardin  et  k  Tomer  de  tont 
ce  qne  les  beanz-arts  cbinoia  ponvaient  Ini  offrir.  II  j  eonlait 
des  jonrs  benrenx,  et,  comme  le  vieillard  de  Virgile, 

Un  parterre  de  fleurs,  quclques  plantes  heureuses 

Qu'^levaient  avec  soin  ses  mains  laborieuses, 

Un  jardin,  un  verger,  docile  &  ses  luis, 

Lui  donnaient  le  bunheur  qui  s'enfuit  loin  des  roisf. 

G'etait  \k  son  domaine,  sa  patrie :  i*arement  il  sortait  de  ce 
luogo  d'incanto ;  il  ne  se  lassait  jamais  de  le  parconrir,  do  Tadnii- 
rer  et  de  lui  ajouter  encore  de  nonveauz  ornemens  :  il  a  dit  lai- 
meme,  dans  une  de  ses  poe.sies;^  : 


Love  do  bonne  heure,  aussitot  nia  toilette  finie, 

Je  vais  \k  oh.  nics  pieds  me  portent : 

Je  fais  le  tour  du  jardin,  je  circule  entro  les  pavilions, 

£t  jo  passe  ainsi  joyeusement  le  jour. 

Yuan  Tsen-ts'aT  avait  realise  ce  rSve  du  vrai  lettr^ : — "  Le 
fond  de  sa  vie  etait  nn  abandon  complet  anx  lettres,  nans  ambi- 
tion personelle,  sans  autre  pasuion  qne  celle  d'embellir  et 
d'eparer  son  intell]gonce§."     II  s'attacba  tellement  k  sa  retraite 

*  Le  Kiang-ningfau-tcliej  Description  du  D^partement  de  Kiang-ning 
(ou  Nanking)  cite  ce  jardin  au  livre  VIII,  ^  |^  Miny-tsi,  Ruines  C^l^brvs  : 

*'  Au  uonl-cst  <le  la  villc  de  Nanking  se  trouve  le  Souel-yuan,  Jardin  de 
Yuan  Kientchai :  il  ^tait  tr^  renommd  ;  il  en  reste  encore  des  mines." — 
On  pent  voir  une  vue  du  SouH-yuan  dans  Touvrage  }l§  S  S  tR  H  IB 
*JJoung-chu6yn'ifvnn'Vou-l'if  Lea  Traces  de  la  Grue  suria  neige^  M^moirea 
illustr^s  de  lH  j^  Lin-h'imj.  p6re  de  J^  J^  Tch'oung-^hiou,  qui  fut  envoys 
en  ambassade  en  France  apr^s  les  massacres  de  Tientsin,  puis  en  Bossie 
(conflit  nisso-chinois). 

t  Traduit  par  Dclillc. 

t  /|\  ^  jlj  ^  gj  ^  Sta6-f:mng-chanfa7i(f'cJte-ise,  Kecueil  des  po^es 

de  la  Maison  .  .  .  etc.  Livrc  VI,  pi^ce  iutitul^e  ^  fl|  X  K  Souei- 
ynan-tnA-chhuj. 

§  Silvestrc  de  Sacy  :  '*  Quelle  est  I'&me  sensible  anx  lettres  qui  n*ait  pM 
fait  ce  r£ve  d'une  vie  toute  plong^e  dans  T^tude  et  dans  la  lecture  ?  Qai 
ue  s'est  figur^  avec  d^lices.  une  petite  retraite  bien  sAre,  biea  modcste,  o^ 
Ton  n'aurait  plus  k  s'occuper  que  du  beau  et  duvrai  en  eux-m£mes,  oik  Ton 
ne  verrait  plus  les  homnies  et  leurs  passions,  les  affaires  et  leurs  mnuis 
I'll  into  ire  et  st*  8  ti'rriblc  agitation  r.  C[\\k  travers  ce  rayon  de  pure  Inmiire  que 
lo  gi^iiio  deB  grands  ^crivains  a  r^pandu  sur  tout  ce  qu'il  repr^iente.     Quel 
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po^tique  que  rien  ne  pnt  Yen  arracher.  Son  bonheur  champetre, 
ainsi  que  les  richesses  accamalecs  aa  Soue^yuan,  Ini  ajant  attire 
la  jaloasie  de  qaelque  personnage  hant  place,  peat-#tre  celle  da 
Vice-roi  des  Deox  Kiang, — an  de  ses  amis  craignit  poar  Ini  et 
TengRgea  yivement  u  qnitter,  aa  moins  momentanement,  sa 
pittoresqae  residence :  Yuan  r^pondit  a  ce  conseiller  par  nne 
jolie  lettre  ou  il  se  ref  asa  spiritaellement  de  saivre  ses  avis  : — 
**  A  Torigine,  dit-il,  lorsqae  j*ai  acqais  le  Souei-yuan^  il  ne  s'j 
troQvait  qae  qaelqaes  chanmieres :  il  m*eat  alors  ete  facile  de  le 
qaittor,  mais  depais,  j'ai  passe  dtx  ans  a  Tameliorer,  a  Tembellir. 
Je  ne  pais  plus  Tabandonnor  aisement.  On  lit  dans  le  Tchoung 
Young^  L*luvariable  Milieu  : — '*  Le  Sage,  s'il  est  riche  et  noble, 
agit  comme  an  homme  ricLe  et  noble."  Moi  aassi,  je  possede 
le  Souei-yuan  et  j'agis  comme  celui  qui  le  possederait  (i.6.,  je  ne 
puis  plus  m'eu  detacher,)*.  Aa  reste,  ajoatait-il,  le  Sage  n'a 
III  pear  ui  crainte,  et  je  reste  dans  mon  jardinf  !*' 

Ce  pare  devint  en  qnelque  sorte  nne  Academie  litteraire: 
Yuan  y  reunissait  sou  vent  des  amis  et  des  confreres  poar  faire 
des  joutes  de  poesie  et  boire  da  Tin  ''a  Tombre  des  bamboos.*' 
Toute  persoime  appartenant  de  prds  on  de  loin  k  la  litt^ratnre 
y  etait  bien  reQue,  tout  lettre  qui  allait  k  Nanking  on  qai  passait 
pres  de  cette  ville  fameuse  ne  manquait  jamais  d'aller  rendre 
viKite  au  *'  Maitre  du  Souei-yuan.*'  Les  ans  venaient  canser 
litterature  et  poesie  avec  lui:  les  autres  lui  soamettaient  lenrs 
oeuvres  poetiqncs  et  demandaient  des  coDseils^.  Un  certain 
nombre  de  lettre's  de  talent,  fixes  a  Nanking,  s*6taienfe  declares 
ses  disciples  ;  quelques  bas-bleus,  abandonnant  raiguille  poar  le 


plaisir  de  ne  se  scntir  pas  tiraillt^  au  milieu  de  ces  ^nivrantes  etudes,  par 
I'affaire  qui  vous  rappelle  k  la  maison  de  ne  pas  porter  au  fond  de  l*ftme 
VuU.e  importune  de  1  ennui  qui  vous  a  donn^  rendez- vous  pour  oe  loir  on 
pour  domain,  et  ne  sera,  helas  !  que  trop  exact  k  Iheure  fVariiteiliiU' 
r aires  et  morales). 

•  I^  phrase  du  r|t  ^  Tchoung -i/oung  ent  :  ^  *^  ^  ^=j  ^f^  ^ -^ 
Sou  foil -koue'i -chin  q-'hoii-fou-koriel.  Yuan  Tseu-tsai  a  <cnt  dans  le  m6me 
moule  :  ^  |§§  S  1^  ^  SS  H  Sou-souel-yuan-ching-'hou'SOMei-yuan, 

^  ^J^  ^  UJ  ^  )S§  SiaO-ts'ang-chan-tch'e-toii,  Correspond ance  de  la 
Colline  du  (irenicr.  (Collections  des  lettres  de  Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai,  Livre  IT, 
p.  15.)  Ces  Icttrcs  sont  toutes  Sorites  dans  un  style  agr^able  et  charmant : 
ce  sont  des  modt!ilcs  du  genre  epistolaire. 

t  Yuan  Tscu-ts'ai  a  dit  lui-m6me,  au  livre  VII  du  Che-'houd-pou-y : 
pg  ^  ^  J^  j5^  gj  ^  ^  les  lettres  dos  (juatre  poiuts  cardinaux  soumet- 

taient  leur.s  vers  a  mon  approbation. 
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pinceau,  avaient  &i6  admia  aa  c^nacle*.  Plasiears  parens  de 
Yuan  j  av^aient  lenr  place  naturellement  marqn^e.  Sa  famille 
^tait  poetiqne :  ses  trois  soeurs  faiflaient  des  veraf  e^  denx  de 
ses  neveax,  Oaang  Lan-foa  et  Mei-kinn,  Tersifiaient  agr^able- 
ment^. 

De  temps  en  temps  on  se  r^anissait  aa  Sonei-yoan  pear  lire 
des  vers,  ponr  discater  snr  le  style  et  sur  le  goCit,  enfin  pear  goiiter 
en  comman,  comme  parle  Pellisson  dans  VHiatoire  de  V Academic^ 
**  les  plaisirs  de  la  society  des  esprits  et  de  la  vie  raisonnable." 
La  joarnee  se  passait  en  canseries,  en  tonrnois  po^tiqaes ;  k  la 
nnit  tombante,  ane  table  chargee  des  mets  les  pins  delicats  ro- 
conciliait  vainqaenrs  et  vaincos,  et,  apr^s  le  diner,  les  convives  se 
promenaient  dans  le  jardin  6claire  a  Qtomo,  a  la  Ineor  de  xnille 
lanternes  malticolores.  Gette  r^anion  de  litteratenrs,  homines 
et  femmes  de  lettres,  rappelle  fort,  toat  ensemble,  et  les  com- 
mencemens  de  notre  Academic  Fran9aise,  et  le  OoUegiumpoeta/mm 
cit^  par  Yalere  Maxime,  qui  etait  en  existence  k  Rome  vers 
Tepoqae  de  Sylla  et  dans  leqael  les  poetes  da  temps  se  lisaient 
lears  vers  et  en  f  aisaient  mataellement  I'examen  critiqne§ .  Com- 
me le  silen^iieux  Conrart||.  Ynan  Tsea-ts'ai  pr^tait  sa  maison  h 
ces  assembles  pacifiqnes  mais  etait  loin  d'observer  la  m6me  pru- 
dencBj  car,  president  de  fait  et  de  droit,  il  prenait  part  active  ii 
toates  les  discassions  litt6raires,  passait  sentence  snr  tel  oa  tel 
point  en  litige  et  disconrait  agreablement  sar  la  litt6ratare  en 
general  et  la  po6sie  en  particalier. 

*  Lean  oeavrei,  sans  doute  retouch^  par  le  Maltre,  font  partie  de  la 
collection  SouH-yuati-iian-che'tcJunnig. 

t  Yuan  Tseu-ta'aK  a  maintes  fois  parl^  de  ses  soenn  dans  set  ven,  ses 

lettres  et  ses  notes :  ]^  ^,  eUes  poavaient  versifier,  a-t-il  dat  Bouvent 
(Voir  entr'aatres,  Che-*houdj  livre  X). 

t  Duns  le  Souel-ffuan-cke-'houd,  Yuan  Tseu-ts*al  a  laissi  quelquet  lignes 
Bur  ^  ^  01  Owing  Lan-foUt  sumomm^  |^  ^  Ting-y :  il  a  mdme  ci»4 
plusieurs  vers  diis  k  son  pinceau.  (LivreX)  "Mais,  dit-il,  lapanvreM 
Temp^cha  de  donner  la  mesure  de  son  talent  A)^  J^  ^  ^^  ^It  &  y^*" 
— Le  second,  f|^  J^  Lou-kieriy  sumomm^  Jf^  ^  Melkiun,  est  anteur  d*un 

grand  nombre  de  poesies  qui  ont  ^t^  r^unies  sous  le  titre  de  ^^  ^  ^  |^ 
Mtl-kiun-dit'tai,  Recueil  des  ponies  de  Mei'-kiun,  et  admises  dana^ 
Souel-yuan-san-che-tchoung.  On  lit  en  tSte  la  biographic  de  ranteor  toite 
par  Yuan  Tseu-ts'aK  lui-mdme. 

§  Facta  et  Dicta  MemoraMlia,  III,  VII,  2. 

II  Valentin  Gonrart  (1603-1675)  r^unissait  chez  lui  une  soci^M  de  gens 
de  lettres ;  ce  fut  Torigine  de  TAcatl^mie  Fraii9aise.  On  sait  le  vers 
larcastique  et  peut-6tre  trop  mordant  de  Boileau  : 

.     .     .     .     Imitanb  de  Conrart  le  silence  prudent. 
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Notre  poete  depensa  ainsi  la  seconde  partie  de  sa  vie  an  milien 
d*occapatioDS  litteraires,  de  discassions,  de  critiques  et  de  caase- 
ries  ;  la  vieillesse  m^me,  qni  fat  clemente  et  donee  ponr  Ini,  ne 
Ini  fit  pas  tomber  le  pincean  des  mains :  jnsqn'ii.  son  dernier 
joar  les  Mases  Ini  sonrirent.  Parfois,  sans  donte,  il  tenta  de 
les  fnir,  et  les  premieres  atteintes  de  T&ge  Ini  firent  dire  :  *Ma 
poesie  est  comme  la  saute ;  qoand  I'homme  derient  vienx,  sa 
sante  est  rninee  ^ #  A ± li J» Ifi  A ^ Hi  IS JPf  S"  et 

Lorsque  le  loriot  devient  vieux,  il  ne  remue  plus  la  langue  (h* 

chante  plus) ; 
Quand  rhomme  vieillit,  il  ne  fait  plus  de  vers^. 

Mais  nn  poete  ne  pent  renoncer  a  ses  premieres  amours :  nne 
fois  qn*on  a  sacrifie  anz  Mases,  il  est  impossible  de  lenr  ^tre 
infidele.  Voltaire,  lui  anssi,  declarait  k  qnarante-trois-ans  qn*il 
ne  vonlait  plus  faire  de  vers  et  qn'on  peut  **dtre  pape  et 
empereurdans  la  plus  extreme  vieillesse,  mais  nonpas  poete,"  et 
il  annoncait  qu'il  allait  '^donner  son  antomne  et  son  Liver  k 
des  choses  plus  facilesf-"  II  ne  se  tint  pas  parole,  comme  Ton 
sait,  pnisque,  malade  et  octogenaire,  il  versifiait  encore.  Ynatl 
Tseu-tsVi  fit  de  m§me  :  apres  avoir  jnr^  de  renoncer  anz  Muses 
il  se  laissa  de  nouveaux  seduire  par  leurs  attraits.  On  peut 
tontefois  dire,  a  sa  louange,  que  T^e  n'influa  gu^re  sur  son 
talent :  la  meilleure  preuve,  c*est  qu*il  ecrivit  la  jolie  piece  ^  ^ 
Chi-laOy  les  Plaisirs  du  vieil  age,  lorsqn'il  etait  presqne  auz 
portes  du  tombeau,  et  ces  stances  ne  sent  certes  pas  les  moins 
bonnes  de  celles  qni  composent  son  oeuvre  poetiqne. 

Entonre  de  Taffection  des  siens,  de  Testime  et  de  I'admiration 
des  ses  contemporains^,  Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai  vecnt  jnsqn*^  V&ge  de 
quatre-vingt-un  ans,  on,  comme  les  chinois  comptetit,  de  qnatre- 
vingt-deux  ans,  et  mourut  dans  le  courant  dn  onzi^me  mois  de 
la  deaxieme  annee  Kia-king  (18  decembre  1797  ^17  Janvier 
1798). 


*  Sou€l-yuan-chp-*houaj  livre  XIV. 

t  Correspondame  de  Voltaire. 

X  On  peut  en  voir  pour  ainsi  dire  la  mesure  dans  les  stances  qui  lui 
furent  aclressdes  a  Toccasion  du  80e.  anniversaire  de  sa  naissance  (/V*^ 
^^)  par  les  plus  hauts  fonctionnaires  et  les  plus  c^Ubres  lettr^  de  Tempire  : 

ti>izp  ceiUx  pieces  de  poesies  lui  furent  alors  oflfertes.     Un  millier  environ  a 
trouv^  place  dans  Ic  >>oueitjuan-san-che-tchonvff. 
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IV. 

**  Yaan  Taea-tsVi,  nous  dit  son  biograplie  cbinois,  etait  grand 
de  sa  personne ;  il  n'ayatt  qu'an  seal  defaat,  il  n'agissait  qa*a 
sa  goise  et  n*observaifc  ancane  rhgXe,  Tonte  sa  Tie,  il  mit  en 
pratiqae  las  cinq  vertus  cardinales,  les  cinq  relations  sociales  efc 
les  devoirs  h,  Tegard  des  parens  :  il  traita  toujoars  avec  la  pins 
grande  piet^  filiale  sa  mere  qai  Yocnt  jasqa'k  I'&ge  de  qoaire- 
vingt-qnatorze  ans*.  II  se  montra  ton  jours  bon  pour  ses  scBnra 
dent  trois  pouvaient  aussi  faire  des  vers.  Lorsqae  sa  sceur 
ainee  devint  veuve,  il  la  fifc  venir  aupr^  de  lui  et  la  garda 
jusqu'a  sa  mort  qui  eut  lieu  k  Vkge  de  quatre-vingt-dix  ansf. 

"  II  pratiqua  constamment  les  devoirs  de  Tamitie  :  nn  de  pea 
amis  pen  fortune,  qui  lui  avait  emprunte  cinq  mille  taels,  ^tant 
venu  k  mourir,  Yuan  lui  fit  faire  des  funerailles  et  brAla  la  re- 
connaissance de  la  dette ;  il  fit  plus  encore :  il  prit  soas  sa 
protection  le  fils  de  son  ami  reste  orphelin.  Pendant  trente 
annees,  il  alia  regulierement  faire  les  sacrifices  nsuels  ear  la 
torn  be  d'nn  autre  do  ses  amis." 

Yuan  Tseu-ts'a'i  n*avait  pas  qu'un  seul  defaat,  comme  le  dit 
si  chari tablemen t  son  biographe  :  il  en  avait  plasiears,  et  mtoe 
de  grands.  **  Constamment,  il  etait  amoureux  des  femmea  et 
du  vin."  II  toumait  un  pea  au  genre  anacreontique.  Decrivant 
son  jardin  en  vers  elegans  et  gtttcieux,  il  a  dit  an  sujet  de  sea 
kiosques  et  de  ses  pavilions  : — 

Dans  cliacun  j'ai  plac^  un  encrier, 

Dans  chacun  j'ai  depoB^  queh^ues  pinceauz  .  .  .t 

II  eut  pu  ajouter  avec  raison,  qu*k  c6te  de  ces  engins  litUSrairea 
se  trouvaient  invariablement  disposes  plusieurs  tassea  et  nn  vase 
a  vin.  Au  reste,  il  semble  que  sou  vent  les  granda  poetea  ont 
aime  chercber  des  inspirations  au  fond  de  la  *'  dive  bouteille." 
Ennius  avait  fort  affectiouo  le  vin  ;  Cratinns  avait  pretendn  qne 

•  11  a  dit  lui-mOme  : 

Peiulaiit  treiitc  ana  j'ai  entour<^  de  soins  ma  mire : 

Matin  et  soir,  j'etaifi  tou jours  a  ses  cotes,  attendant  ses  ordrM. 

Ma  vieille  sceur  aindc  habitc  avec  moi. 
9  ^  ft'  ^^''  ^^  j^din  de  Suuci',  Jitcutll,  li\Te  VI. 
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**  sans  le  vin  on  ne  ponvait  rien  faire  de  bon  en  poesie."  Enfin 
Baoclias  lai-m6me  avait  admis  les  poefces  dans  son  cortege,  aa 
mi  lien  dcs  satjres  et  des  fannes.  Notre  poete,  ponr  s'excaser, 
ponvait  d'aillenrs  citer  en  Chine  meme  d'illnstres  exemples: 
entr  anfcres  celai  de  Li  Tai-p6,  Tan  des  chefs  de  la  Pl^iade 
dcs  T'anp: :  ce  dernier  avait  des  habitades  toates  bacchiqnes  etnn 
vane  de  J$[  ^  ^  Mei-kouei-lou,  Rosee  de  la  rose,  on  de  IQ  J|  ^ 
ChaO'Ching'tsieou^  vin  de  Cha6-ching,  6tait  une  sort.o  d'Hippo- 
crene  qn'il  se  plaisait  k  voir  jaiilir  sons  ses  pas.*  On  pent  done 
dire  qne  la  pi  apart  des  '*  Nonrrissons  des  Muses  *'  ont  gacrifi^  an 
vin  et  qae  bien  des  pieces  que  noas  admirons  anjonrd'hni  ont 
ete  ecrites  par  an  pinccan  leg^rement  vacillant  entre  les  doigts 
alloardis  da  poete. 

Ynan  Tsen-tsVi  fat  presqne  aniversel :  tonr  a  tonr  phflosopbe, 
critiqae,  historicn,  biograpbe,  poete,  nonvelliste,  il  xn^riterait 
en  ontre  d'etre  appelle  le  Brillat-Savarin  ohinois,  paisqn'il  a 
redige  nn  Manuel  de  Cuisine  et  de  Physiologte  du  goUt  qni  n'oBt 
pas  la  partie  la  moins  cariense  de  ses  oenvres.  Mais,  de  I'tiven 
memo  des  lettres  chinois,  ce  fat  dans  le  genre  po^tiqae  qu*il 
reassit  le  mieax  et  qa*il  se  distingna  le  plus.  '*  La  poesie,  dit 
son  biographe,  n'avait  plus  de  difficultes  ni  de  secrets  pooT'loi ; 
il  atteignit  en  ce  genre  une  hauteur  k  laquelle  personne  n'^tait 
encore  parvenu.  Aussi  nul,  depuis  les  plus  hauts  fonctionnaires 
jnsqa*aax  commer9ans  et  aux  colporteurs,  ne  pent  se  lasser 
d*cstimer  ot  d'admirer  la  collection  de  ses  poesies.  Sa  renomm^ 
se  repandit  meme  an  dela  de  mers,  et  des  gens  des  Ilea  Lieou- 

*  Ho  Tche-tchang,  un  autre  M^c&ne,  introduisit  Li  T*al*p6  clies  Tern- 
pcreur  Chuan-tsoun^  des  T'ang  :  **  j'ai  dans  ma  rnaison,  dit-u  k  ce  prince, 
uiie  dcs  merveilles  de  votre  T^ane  ;  c'est  an  poSte,  tel  i»eat-6tre  qu'il  n*en 
a  point  encore  paru  de  semblable  ;  il  r^unit  toutes  les  parties  qui  font  le 
grand  homme  en  ce  genre.  Je  n'ai  os4  en  parler  plus  tdt  k  Votre  Mftjest^, 
a  cause  d'un  defaut  dont  il  parait  difficile  qu'il  se  corrige  ;  il  aime  le  vin 
et  en  boit  quelquefois  avec  exc^s  ;  mais  qne  ses  ponies  sent  belles  !  jugez« 
en  vous-meme,  Seigneur,"  continua-t-il,  en  lui  mettant  entre  les  mains 
quelques  vers  de  Li-p6. — L'empereur  lut  ces  vers  et  en  fut  charm^. 
•' Amenez-moi,  dit-il,  ce  Li-pft,  je  veux  le  voir,  je  sais  condescendre  aux 
faiblaisses  de  Thnmanite  ;  je  ferai  tous  mes  efiforts  pour  le  corriger  de  son 
vice,  qui!  vienne  !"  Ho  Tche-tchang  tit  part  k  son  ami  de  ford  re  qui 
I'appellait  aupr^s  de  la  personne  du  souvcrain,  et  le  conduisit  a  la  Cour  : 
*'  Je  veux  vous  avoir  aupr^s  de  moi,  lui  dit  l'empereur  en  le  voyant,  mais  k 
une  condition,  c'est  que  vous  ne  vous  enivrerez  point." — "  La  condition  est 
un  peu  dure,  rdpondit  Li-pd,  je  sens  que  je  tromperais  Votre  Majesty  si  je 
lui  promettais  de  la  tenir  ;  tout  ce  que  je  puis  promettre,  c*est  de  ne  jamais 
me  presenter  devant  elle  quand  j'aurai  unpeu  trop  bu."  At 6moires coneernant 
Irs  Chinois,  Portrait  de  Li  1  'ai-p6  par  le  r.  Amiot,  Tome  V.,  pp.  397-998.) 
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kieoa  vinrent  *  Nanking  pour  aclieter  ce  recneil*  .  .  .  QmbI 
A6  Foang-wi,  comte  de  Siang-kin,  troava  1&  tnortdans  le  TihtL, 
Tb^  fit  Bon  eloge  foiidbre  et  termina  par  ces  paroles  : — 


"Cehii-Ut  »  ea  nue  belle  mort,  qui,  pour  recoiuultra  In 
duut  luB  aouverun  I'avftit  gratifid,  eit  eili  p^rir  sur  ua  ohaapdt 
batatUe!" 

L»  pen  d'AA  Fonng-an,  Foa  Heng,  qai  Int  cet  ^(^e,  1«  nata 
bMitooap  «t  <lit :  "  Je  ne  saia  qui  est  c«  Tnan,  mata  comms  il  a 
dn  talent  poor  avoir  fait  one  telle  piece  !" 

lAqainteaaencederadmiratioDdeBlettreschinois  poor  I'cEaTn 
d*  Tnaa  Tsen-ts'ai  Be  tronve  poar  aiosi  dire  renfermea  dana  1m 
Baum  gniTantaa  de  son  biograpbe  :  "  De  tons  ceox  qai,  depoii 
plos  d'an  siecle,  ont  pris  plaiair  k  parcoarir  lea  moatagnes  et  1«b 
Kwcts,  Bt  ont  joni  d'nne  renommee  dacs  !ea  Belles-lettres,  dbI 
»'a  jamais  attaint  it  sa  haatearf'" 

Ualgr^  qn'on  I'ent,  en  qnelqne  fa^on,  ^eve  Bar  nn  pi^eetal  de 
Km  Tirant  mtoe,  Yoan  Tsen-U'ai  n'en  ^tait  point  deTeon  or> 
sneillenx,  m  inftitnti  de  loi-mSnie}.      II  avait  pea  de  oonfianee 

*  On  raconte  la  mSme  choae  dea  poeaies  de  Po  Eiu-y,  on  Po  Lo-t'iinn  do 
T'anK  ' — ' '  ^'"^  etrnngere  <|Ui  venoivnt  alure  faire  leur  cotomerce  k  U  CIubc 
u't'taiont  pu  moinB  emprimia  que  lea  Dationaai  a  en  faire  I'acqDiaitioD  l 
ila  lea  ecnsngeaient,  Bvec  une  aatisfactioD  pen  commune,  contre  1«  pin 
pr^ienaea  de  leur  marcbaDdiaea.  On  asaure  en  particulier  que  ceui  d  un 
rnyaume  qui  portait  en  ce  temtn-IA  le  nom  de  Kl-lin-tavr  aa  dcit 
dta  Crontivrea  de  m4ndU>nales  liu  1  mi-nan,  aprea  a'gtre  charges  dea  plu 
bt'lle<et«ereadeBoieet  deameilleuratheadu  Koyaumedu  milien,  cmjaiect 
cnpetiiUnt  a'en  retourner  preaqiie  S  vuide,  qnand  ila  n' einportaient  i*« 
»vn:  I'liK,  dans  leur  partrie,  quelquea  lainbeaui  des  onvragea  de  Po  Kiu-J 
[.VeHi''irF»  towernnnl  Ut  Ckiaoie,  Portrait  de  Po  Kin-y,  par  le  P.  Anuot, 
Timio  V,  pp  4*6-427  ) 

1  On  vonlut  lui  faire  dire  nn  jour  qu'il  etait  le  premier  poete  de  »« 

•ona  la  dynaatie  aBtmllc:,  ini;ii|iait  la  preniierc  plfti'o  on  pocsie,  je  d<■^ium»l 
la  i|iir.itii>n  et  duuiandal  i\  inon  tour  quelle  eat  eellu  dea  troia  cpnt*  piem 
(111  I'liR'MnK  <)u'ou  peut  tnnuiderer  commo  la  premiere  :  cot  humoie  ue  pal 
Je  Is  lavaia  bieo  ;  je  dia  alors  :  Lea  poitir*  aoat  c 
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en  soi.  Jamais  il  ne  crojait  avoir  faifc  quelqae  chose  de  bien. 
Maintes  fois  il  remettaifc  son  oenvre  sor  le  mStier  poar  le  polir  k 
nouveaa.  II  n'agissait  point  comme  certains  hommes  de  genie 
qui,  crojanfc  tonjonrs  bien  faire,  prodaisent  k  tonte  vapear  dea 
Yolames  de  tons  formats,  prodactions  b&tives  qne  le  pnblio 
accneille  avec  favour  sealement  parceqa'elles  sent  signees  d'nn 
nom  illastre.  Plasiears  personnes  ajant  r^ani  qnelqnes  nns  de 
ses  jagemens  et  morceaaz  po^tiqnes,  les  firent  imprimer  et 
repandre  partoat:  Ynan  lenr  dit  qne  '*  cela  ne  valait  pas  gprand 
chose  et  qa*il  ne  fallait  pas  agir  ainsi."  Neanmoins,  il  savait 
lai-mSme  fort  bien  la  valenr  de  son  talent  et  il  etait  loin  de 
s'affubler  d'ane  rongissante  modestie  :  il  a  dit  en  effet — on  pea 
pompeasement  pent-etre — dans  nne  de  sea  poesies  : 

Sous  lea  trois  derniera  empereurs*  qui  peut  m'dtre  compart  en 

litt^raturet  I 

Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai  etait  un  lettr^  dans  toute  Tacception  dn  mot ; 
il  mettait  sans  cesse  en  pratique  cette  parole  de  Confucius : 

(t*ai-p«),  Tou  (Fou),  Han  (Yu),  PO  (King),  sous  les  Tang;  06  (Yaag-ntou), 
8ou  (Toung-pd),  Lou  (Ki^ou-yuan),  Fan  (Tsou-yu),  sous  les  Souiig.  sont 

regard^s,   comme  de  grands  poetes  (^  1^).    Si  Ton  voulait  absolument 

Clever  uo  seul  homme  pour  dominer  toute  une  dynastie,  c'est  comme  si  on 
faisait  de  la  pivoine  la  reine  des  fleurs  :  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  Tepiden- 
drum  a  aussi  un  parfum  royal.  On  ne  peut  done  dire  quelle  est  la  premiere 
des  plantes  :  k  plus  forte  raison  ne  peut-on  le  faire  pour  les  ponies." 
f Sauel-yuan-cke-^houa,  livre  III). 

*  II  ^crivait  ceci  sous  Kia-king,  ayant  vu  les  rignes  de  K'ang-chi,  de 
Young-tcheng  et  de  K'ien-loung 

t  Au  reste,  les  poetes  ne  sont  g^n^ralement  pas  modestes :  c*est  le 
moindre  de  leurs  d^fauts.  La  princesse  de  Oonti  disait  un  jour  ii  Malberbe  t 
*'  Je  veux  vous  montrer  les  plus  beaux  vers  du  monde,  que  vous  n'aves 
point  vns. — Pardonnezmoi,  Madame,  r^pondit  le  po^te,  je  les  ai  vns  ;  car, 
s'ils  sont  les  plus  beaux  du  monde,  il  faut  n^cessairement  qne  ce  suit  moi 
qui  les  aie  faits."— Le  mSme  Malherbe  disait  en  vers  : 

Apollon  k  portes  ouvertes, 
Laisse  indifferemment  cueillir 
Ces  belles  feuilles  toujonrs  vertes 
Qui  gardent  les  noms  de  vieillir  : 
Mais  Tart  d'en  faire  des  couronnes 
N'est  su  que  de  peu  de  personnes  ; 
Et  trois  ou  quatre  seulement, 
Au  nombre  desquels  on  me  range, 
Feu  vent  donner  une  louange 
Qui  demeure  ^ternellement. 


et  ailleurs  :  — 


TiCs  puissantes  favours  dont  Pamasse  m'honore  ; 
Non  loin  de  mon  berceau  commenc^rent  leur  cours  ; 
Je  les  poss^dai  jeune,  et  les  poss^de  encore 
Au  declin  de  mes  jours. 
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^tBi^HciS^^  ^-  St^adiez fcoajoars comme si  vons  n*^tiez 
pas  arrive  (a  la  scieuce)  ;  Craignez  de  plas  de  perdre  ce  qae  voos 
savez*.  '*  Etadiez,  disait-il,  et  voos  saarez  qae  voos  ne  savez 
pas  assez :  il  est  evidenfc  qae  ceaz  qai  croienfc  assez  savoir  sout  des 
gens  qai  n^etadient  pas.  II  n*esfc  pas  etonnant  alors  qa*ils 
se  croienfc  sapenears  aox  aatresf."  II  avait  poar  les  Belles- 
lettres  an  amoar  solide,  et  j'ajoaterai,  dt^interess^ :  s'ins- 
traire  t^tait  son  bat.  II  travaillalt  pour  la  gloire  et  n*admet- 
tait  pas  qa'an  sordide  gain  pat  dtre  Tobjet  d'an  ^rivain. 
Soavent  il  s'elevait  centre  la  tendance  de  ses  contemporains  k 
se  faire  an  marcbe-pied  de  la  litt^ratare  poar  parvenir  aaz 
bonnenrs  et  a  la  fortane :  de  nos  joars,  B'^riait-il|,  on  ne 
prend  de  le9on  d'an  maitre  qae  dans  le  dessein  nniqae  de  r^oBsir 
aax  examens  @^^^&§  ;  puis,  qaand  on  a  reasai,  on  est 
comme  le  pdcbear  qai  oablie  le  filet  apr^  avoir  priB  le  poisaon 

Le  meillear  conseii  qa'il  croyait  ponvoir  donner  a  ceaz  qai 
vcalent  faire  des  vers  etait  d'etadier  les  anciens :  "  il  n'j  a  per- 
soiiue,  disait-il,  qai  paisse  faire  des  vers  sans  avoir  etodi^  les 
anciens^"  et  il  recommandait  la  lectare  assidae  et  intelligente 
des  oaavres  de  qaatre  grand  poetes :  Li  T*ad-p5»  Ton  Foa,  Han 
Ya,  de  la  pleiade  des  T'ang,  et  de  Son  Toang-p6,  de  la  dynaatie  des 
Soang**:  il  les  citait  a  toat  propos  comme  des  modeles.  Cepen« 
dant,  il  ne  voalait  pas  qa'on  sq  bom&t  ft  les  imiter  servilement : 
il  desirait  qa'on  e^t  en  soi,  comme  parle  Montaigne,  nne  '^coji- 
dition  aiicureinent  suigeresse  et  imltatrice^**  nne  condition  intelli* 
gen  to  et  jiidiciease :  "  Ceaz  qai  ont  etadie  avec  Bncc&i  doivent 
ctre  comme  les  pOcbenrs  qai  apr^  avoir  pris  le  poisaon,  onblient 
le  filet  dont  ils  se  sent  servift"  c'cst-a-dire  qa'ane  foia  qa*on 


*  Loun-yu.  Morceauz  de  Controverse,  chap,  VIII,  fl7.  Edition  Zotioli, 
Caput  fpiantum.,  Pars  pottt^Hor,  §17,  p.  267. 

t  SotU'lyuan-che-*houa,  livre  I, 

+  Che-'houa-pou-y,  livre  VIII. 

§  C'est  malheureusement  ce  qui  a  lieu  k  Theare  aotaelle :  Vomti  Hicra 
fames  est  Tunique  propulseur  des  jeunes  lettr^,  auasi  let  vrais  aavans 
<lcvienncnt-ils  de  plus  en  plus  rares. 

|l  Allusion  b,  un  passage  du  ^  ^  Q  *  Nan-*houa-h»ng   de   Tchoiiang- 
tseu  :  livre  VII.     Voir  mes  Imtructions  FamilidreSj  p.  73. 
^  Sonei -]iuan-chc-'hjnH{\y  livre  II. 
Soii'-'i-i/uanrhc-^houdt  livre  VII. 
ft  'Soudjnian-chc*hoa((f  livre  II.  Ccttc  comparaisoa  est  famili6re  h,  notre 
poote. 


** 
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s'eat  nonrri  des  anciens,  il  ia,ut  lea  ^rter  de  soiy  et  n'emplqyer 
lenrs  expressions  qne  poor  &nettre  de  noaveUes  idto,  sans 
B*astremdre  a  les  calqner  pas  k  pas*. 

V. 

En  general,  les  poetes  chinois  semblent,  oomme  notre  bon  La 
Fontaine,  "  avoir  pear  des  longs  onvrages  ":  A  qaelqnes  excep- 
tions pres,  lenrs  csnvres  sent  de  pen  d'etendne.  Les  grands 
snjets  et  les  morceanx  de  longne  haleine  ne  sent  pas  da  tont 
lenr  fait :  ils  paraissent  s'en  ^carter  avee  nne  sorte  de  crainte 
melee  de  respect.  Ynan  Tsen-t*sai  n'a  done  prodnit  qne  des  petites 
pieces,  des  miniatnres  poetiqnes :  mais  tontes  sent  finement 
ciselees  et  valent  certes  mienx  qne  bien  des  longs  po^mes.  Don^ 
d'nne  ame  tendre  et  d'nne  imagination  emne,  mais  anssi  d'nn 
scepticisme  endiable,  il  a  sn  mettre  dans  ses  vers  de  jolis  traits 
de  sentiment,  de  gracienses  images,  nne  vivacity  et  nne  verity 
de  description  qni  charment  et  qni  enchantent.  Son  vers  &cile 
condoie  de  tres  pres  la  prose :  pas  de  recherche,  pas  d'affectationy 
il  semble  parler  en  vers.  Le  snjet  n'y  est  pas  cel^  sons  on  amas 
de  flenrs  et  d'epines  :  on  dirait  qne  le  precepte  de  Pascal :  *'  II 
fant  se  renfermer  le  pins  possible  dans  le  simple  natnrel"  a 
toDJoors  4t6  la  devise  de  notre  poete :  il  n'a  nnllement  la 
demangeaison  de  briller,  il  ne  se  charge  pas  de  details  inntiles, 
ni  de  tonmnres  lonrdes  et  obscnres  :  sans  donte  il  fedt  sonvent 
appel  aox  tien-kou,  aox  allosions  litteraires  et  historiqnes,  anx 
fignres  des  anciens  temps :  ce  n'est  pas  tontefois,  comme  la  plnpart 
des  poetes  de  nos  jonrs,  poar  faire  parade  d*ane  vaine  £mdition: 
il  s'assimile  ces  expressions  anciennes,  les  fait  entrer  dans  ses 
vers  sans  nnlle  violence,  et 

Tdche  de  rendre  sien  cet  air  d'antiqnit^f. 

*  Andr^  de  Ch^nier,  ardent  disciple  des  anciens,  a  dit  dans  one  piice 
dont  je  ne  puis  malheureusemens  citer  que  des  fragmens  : — 

Je  lui  montrerai  Tart,  ignore  du  vulgaire, 

De  s^parcr  aux  yeux,  en  suivant  leur  lien, 

Tous  ces  m4taux  unis  dont  j'ai  form4  le  mien  .... 

Tantdt  chez  an  auteur  j'adopte  une  pens^e, 

Mais  qui  revdt,  chez  moi,  souvent  entrelac^, 

Mes  images,  mon  tour,  jeune  et  frais  omement ; 

1  antdt  je  ne  retiens  que  les  mots  senlement : 

J 'en  d^toume  le  sens,  et  Tart  sait  les  contraindre 

Vers  des  objets  nouveaux  qa'ils  s'^nnent  do  peindre. 

t  La  Fontaine,  le  CtdU  dea  ilneien«,  k  Mgr.  TEvfiqae  de  Soiaoos. 
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6aD8  &ire  on  inTtntaire  minutieax  dee  ^16iiienta  et  omsments 
poetiquM  anzqnels  noire  poete  a  ea  reoonrs  dans  ms  ▼en,  je 
crois  cependant  utile  et  int^ressant  d*en  signalfir  ici  las  princi- 
panz :  les  sources  les  plus  fecondes  out  ete  pour  lui  lliistoire,  la 
l(^gende,  la  mythologie,  la  theologie,  la  g^raphie  et  I'aBtrono- 
xnie. 

Chez  les  Chinois,  lliistoire  anciezme  et  la  legende  out  ete 
deux  BOBors  jumelles :  la  seconde  est  prqsque  inseparable  de  la 
premiere.  Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai  a  done  puis^  dans  Tune  conune  dans 
I'autre:  dans  ses  vers,  Thistorique  Yn,  le  (hand  Yo,  de  la 
dynastie  des  Chia,  marclie  k  cdt6  du  l^gendaire  Fon-chi,  le 
fondateur  de  la  monarchie.  Sonvent  les  faits  historiques  ne 
fiont  indiques  que  par  un  mot,  par  une  expression:  o'esi  k  la 
sagacite,  ou  plut6t  k  I'erudition  du  lecteur,  k  comprendre  Talla- 
sion,  k  la  d^velopper  et  k  en  d^uvrir  toutes  les  finesses.  Tont 
le  corps  des  Annales  a  ete  mis  a  contribution  par  le  poete: 
mais  il  semble  toutefois  que  celui-ci  ait  en  nne  pr^dOection 
marquee  pour  le  Che-hiy  ou  Memoirea  historiques  de  rhistorien 
Sseu-ma  Ts'ien.  Le  style  concis  a  la  Tacite  de  cet  ouyrage,  les 
pensees  hautes  ou  nobles  qui  y  sont  sem^,  un  air  tout  ensem- 
ble simple  et  grand  qu'on  y  voit  h  chaque  page  devaient  attirer 
nn  esprit  comme  celui  de  Yuan.  II  &ut  avoir  la,  tftudie  le 
Che'hi  et  ses  commentaires  pour  bien  saisir  le  sens  de  la  plapart 
des  poesies  de  notre  auteur.  Je  ne  citerai  que  qnelqaes  vers 
pour  montrer  Temploi  de  ces  omemens  po^tiques :  ils  sont 
extraits  de  la  piece  intitulee  ^  jlj^^Sl!  Mausole  de  Ts'in  Che* 
^houang*,  morceau  excessivement  difficile  qui  est  nne  sorte  de 
resum6  des  principaux  evdnemens  du  r^ne  de  oet  empe^renr  et 
que  Ton  ne  pent  entendre  sans  rintelligenoe  des  Memoires 
historiques^ : 

•  JiecueU  des  PoMes,  livre  VIII. 

t  H  est  ^crit  dans  le  ityle  dlev^  appell6  IJ^SL  ^^'fo^'^f  ®°  ^^^i*  in^ganx 
de  cina.  sept  et  neuf  pikU  :  ce  style  exi^e  des  ezpressioni  pompeuses,  •!« 
profondes  pens^,  one  recherche  excessive  e^  par  soite,  il  est  n^riss^  de 
mille  difficnltes. 
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iLe  Dragon  AncetreC^),  natif  de  Han-tan  (2), 

Igsu  d'une  Marchandise  rare  qui  attendait  un  acheteur(3), 

Avait  lea  yeux  du  vautour  et  la  voix  du  loup : 

^a  f^rocit^  n'a  pas  eu  d'^gale  dans  toute  Tantiquit^. 

Apr^s  avoir  ^teint  Tempire  ^ousrem^  par  la  Maison  des  Tch^u 

depuis  huit  cents  ans(4), 
II  a  de  plus  balay^,  comme  de  la  cendre,  les  trois 

Empereurs  et  les  cinq  SouverainsC^) 
Sa  ceinture  de  la  Grande  Muraille  ^taitle  mur  de  la  Chine  (9) 
Les  statues  d'or  brillaient  d'un  vif  ^clat  et  le  bronze  reluisaitO) 
...  II  gravit  les  sommets  des  monts  T'ai  et  TaiC^), 
£t  k  grands  oris  appela  des  navires  afin  de  transporter  sur  mer 
Trois  mille  jeunes  gens  et  jeunes  filles. 
Pour  aller  chercher  des  fleurs  et  cueilUr  des  plantes  m^dicinales 

sur  les  terrasaes  d'or  et  d'argentC^). 

ComincntaWe : — (1)  Epith^te  que  le  poete  a  tir^e  du  Che-kif  livre 

VI :  '*Lorsque  Ts'in  Che-houang  passa  sur  la  route  de  ^^  P'irig- 
e^t,  il  y  eut  un  homme  qui,  une  tablette  de  jade  k  la  main,  se  pr^nta 
devant  son  cortege  et  dit :  *'  cotte  ann^e  le  Dragon  Ancdtre  mourra 

^  ^  iB.  Si%  1"  ^^  disant  ces  mots,  il  disparut  et  laissa  la  tablette 
comme  trace  de  son  passage  ;  par  ces  paroles  il  voulait  dire  que  Che- 
'houang-ti,  mourrait  dans  1  annee  (Comment,  du  Che-hi.)    D'apr^s  les 

gloses  ce  serait  le  jUtV  Kiang-cken  G^nie  du  fleuve  (Tang-tse)  qui 
aurait  ainsi  apparu  sous  une  forme  humaine  pour  rendre  k  Fempereur 
la  tablette  de  jade  que  celui-ci  avait  perdue,  la  28e.  ann^e  de  son 
r^gne,  en  traversant  le  Yang-tse. 

(2) — Che-'houang'ti  naquit  k  Han-tan,  I'actuelle  j(K%  Tchang-t6 
prov.  du  Ho-nan  (Play fair,  The  cities  aiid  towns  of  Vhina^  No.  258) : 

^'  ^SlEE  Tchouang  Siaiig-ouang,  se  trouvant  comme  6tage  dans  le 
pays  de  Tchad,  vit  la  concubine  de  Lu  Pou-ouei' :  elle  lui  plut,  il 
r^pousa.  II  eut  pour  fils  Che-'houang-ti  qui  naquit  k  Han-tan  dans 
le  premier  mois  de  la  quarante-huiti^me  ann^e  du  r^gne  de  Tcha6 

Ouang  des  Ts'in  (CJi^-ki,  livre  YI,  ^tta^^lS^)  ^^^^  femme  ^tait 
connue  sous  le  nom  de  "Q^  $[!  ^  /^  Btaii^taiv-fou-jeny  la  Dame  de  Han- 
tan  ;  elle  dtait  d'une  bonne  faniille  de  cette  ville ;  elle  excellait  k 
chanter  et  k  danser  (Cf.  la  biographie  de  Lu  Pou-ouei  dans  le  Cht-hiy 
livre  LXXXVI).  Voir  ^galeuient  Mayers,  k  toua  ces  noma,  et  Charles 
Piton,  Lii  Puh-wei^  or  from  Merchant  to  Chancellor^  dans  le  Chiim 
ItevieWf  1885.  '^, 

(3) — Cette    expression  **^^  Ki-hoiio^    marchandise    rarb,   qui 

attendait  un  yZ^  t&-kou,  grand  marchand,^'  est  une  allusion  k  un 
episode  de  la  biographie  de  Lu  Pou-ouei  (Che-ki) :  6tage  dans  le  pays 
de  Tchao,  comme  je  I'ai  dit  dans  la  note  pr^c^dente,  Y  Jen  ou  Tchad- 
siang-ouang  fut  rencontr^  par  un  riche  marchand,  nommtf  Lu  Pou-ouei 
qui,  reconnaissant  en  lui  de  grandes  qualit^s,  r^solut  de  s'attacher  k  sa 
fortune:  *'Voici,  dit-il,  une  marchandise  qui  m^rite  d'dtre  gard^e  eii 

magasin  jlfc^  K  WT  JS  "  (F*"^  les  details  voir  Mayers,  No.  228,  p.  73). 
— L'expression  >^S  td-hou  se  trouve  dans  la  premiere  phrase  de  la 
Biographie  de  Lu  Pou-ouei  par  Saeu-m&  Ts'ien  :  *'  Lu  Pou-oueS  ^tait 
un  grand  marchand  de  Yang-yO." 
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(4)— La  dynastie  des  Tcfa^n  a  r^gn^  de  1122  k  221  av.  J.C.  tfpoqae* 
k  laquelle  le  pr^tendu  fils  de  Tchad'-siang^ouan^,  le  prince  Tchenff,  ae- 
d^chura  empereur  sous  le  nom  de  Che-houang-tr,  et  mit  fin  k  la  fMMda- 
lit^  chinoise. 

(5.)-~Allusion  k  Tmcendie  des  livres  qu'alluma  Che-houang-ti  (Voir 
CJie-ki^  livre  lY  ;  Mayers,  sub  nomine ;  Tauthier,  Chine^  p.  325,  etcV 
Le  mot  du  tyran  d^r^tant  Vautodafi  de  la  litttfrature  chinoise*  tel 
qu'il  nous  a  ^t^  conserve  par  Sseu-mk  Ts'ien,  est  des  plus  ^neigiques' 

et  mdrite  d'etre  cit^  :  '*  puisque  j'ai  r^uni  le  monde  (^  '^i.e.  tout 
Tempire)  sous  ma  domination,  dit  Che-houanff-ti,  les  livres  sent  inutiles 

}^^My    d^trui8ez4es     tous  I  SI^Zl  (<^-^  Uvre    VI.)— 
5S  San-himangf  Trois  Empereurs,  sont  Fou-chi^  Vhen-noungetHawmg' 
ti(d.  Mayers,  p.  207r>No.  24).  Les  Ovr-tiy  cinq  souverains,  sont  Tai-haS^ 
Yen-ti,  Hmumg-ti^  Chad'^had^  Tck^ouwir-chiu  {cU-  Mayers,  p.  319.  No. 
168.) 

(G) — On  sait  que  ce  fut  Che-houang-ti  qui  con^ut   le  projet  de 

C(»n8truire  le  ^MSIft  Chwu-li-tch^a/ng  fc/i'€><^,  la  Grande  Muraille, 
p^mr  mettre  ses  Etats  ki'abri  des  incursions  des  Tartares  :  il  moorat 
du  reste  sans  I'avoir  achev^e. 

(7.)— Allusion  k  douze  statues  que  Tempereur  fit  faire:  "Che- 
houang-ti  donna  I'ordve  de  r«$unir  toutes  les  armes  de  Tempire  :  il  lee 
amassa  k  Chien-yang,  sa  ville  capitale,  puis  il  les  fit  f ondre  et  faire  one 

cloche  et  douze  hommes  d'or  qui  pesaient  chacun  mille  JQ  ton.  II  fit 
placer  ces  statues  au  milien  de  son  palais.''  Tel  est  le  tezte  mdme  da 
Che-kiy  livre  VI  ;  les  conmientaires  nous  foumissent  les  details  soiTanta; 
La  vingti^me  ann^e  de  r^gne  de  Che-houang-ti,  vinrent  k  la  coor  douse 
hommes  de  cinq  toises  de  haut,  ayant  des  pieds  de  six  pied$  de  long, 
habill^s  k  la  mani^re  des  barbares.  L*empereur  voulut  conserver  et 
transmettre  leur  image  k  la  post^rit^.  En  cons^uence  il^  mit  k 
execution  un  projet  qu'il  m^ditait  depuis  longtemps :  craignant, 
comme  tout  despote,  que  ses  peuples  ne  se  r^voltassent  centre  son 
autorit^,  il  ordonna  que  quiconque  de  ses  sujets  aurait  des  armes 
Herait  tenu  de  les  livrer.  Toutes  ces  armes  furent  accumultfea  dane 
Tarsenal  de  Chien-yang  et  fondues.  II  parait  ipxk  eette  tfpoque 
la  plupart  des  engins  de  guerre  ^taient  en  cuivre :  les  statues 
furent  sans  doute  ^ites  avec  ce  cuivre  et  n'^taient  done  pas  en 

or.  Un  livre  rapporte  qu'elles  j>esaieut  '240,000  Jf  kin  ou 
livres  chinoises  Tune.     Elles  existaient  encore  k  r<$poque  des  EEsa 

et  s*^ovaient  k  la  porte  du  palais  de  la  Grande  Joie  (SUSS)*    ^ 

91^  (hieX-tclie  nous  apprend  oe  qu'il  advint  de  ces  oeuvres  d*ait 

(Biographic  dejf.^  Toung  Tch6):  *' I'usurpateur  Toung  Tch6  (sur 
leq.  voir  M^ers,  No.  687)  en  brisa  dix  avec  sa  massue,  ainsi  que  la 

cloche  (^flb,  pour  en  faire  de  petites  sap^ques."  Les  deux  aatres 
auraient  ^t^^truites  plus  tard  par  Fou-kien,  lorsqiie  ce  rebelle  entra 
en  vainqueur  k  Tch*ang-an,  la  capitale  d'alors  (cf.  Mayers,  No.  141). 

(8)— De  ces  deux  hauteurs  le  Tat-chan  est  la  plus  o^lkbre,  elle  est 
aitui^  k  cinq  li  au  nord  de  T'ai-an-fou,  province  du  Chan-toung.  C'est 
I'orientale  aes  (hi-y&ovL  cinq  montagnes  sacries. 

(9)~Le  Che-kif  livre  VI,  mentionne  un  certain  fj^lfi  Sia  Olie  qoi 
adressa  k  rempereur  un  m^moire  dans  lequel  il  disait  **  qu'il  j  atAtt 
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dans  la  mer  trois  montagnes  (ilea)  sumaturelles  (^St  ll|)  appel^es 

^  3|  P'oung-lai,  ^  2fc  Fang-tchung  et  ^9H  Yng-tch^u,  habitus 
pard^  g^nies,"!!  demandait  en  consequence  k  aller  ^  leur  recherche 

avec  des  jeunes  gens  et  des  jeunes  filles  (2  JS  9C0  L'empereur  acc^da 
h,  cette  demands  et  envoya  I'explorateur,  aocompagn^  d$  pluBieurs 

milliers  de  jeunes  compagnons,  k  la  recherche  des  g^nies.    S|  ItL  X 

iSfiCfiK^AAiili^fSA"  {Che-^  loco  citato.)  II  faut  sans  doute 
voir  Ik  une  tentative  de  colonisation  d'un  pays  Jusqu'alors  peu  connu, 
peut-etre  meme  de  quelque  iles  du  Japon  (cf.  Mayers,  No.  647.) 

Yuan  Tsea-tsVi  n'a  pas  seulement  emprante  des  idSes  oa 
des  expressions  a  la  theologie,  il  lai  a  de  pins  decocht^  des 
traits  mordants  et  satiriqaes  qui  Tenssent  impitoyablement  fait 
chasser  par  Platon  de  la  Republiqae  ideale  de  ce  philosophe. 
Cependant,  sans  imiter  Socrate  qui  combattait  la  religion  zn^me 
de  TEtat,  renversait  le  culte  hereditaire  et  paternel,  11  semblait 
plat6t  suivre  Aristhophane  et  s'en  prenait  a  la  th^logie  publiqae, 
a  la  religion  populaire :  pour  lui,  modele  da  lettr^,  la  doctrine 
de  Confucius  etait  chose  sacree,  mais  la  religion  ^nprofanuni 
vulgics,  le  bouddhisme,  il  la  haissait  et  ne  cessait  de  la  ridicaliser. 
''  Je  n'aime  pas  la  doctrine  de  F6  (Bonddha],  a-t-il  dit  maintes 
fois*."  II  ne  croyait  pas  a  ces  dienx  contemplatifs  a  larges 
oreilles,  a  bouche  beante,  a  ventre  rebondi,  et  se  moquait  oaverte- 
ment  des  marques  de  respect  dont  ils  etaient  Tobjet : 

II  est  risible  que  tous  les  hommes,  en  ce  monde, 

Aillent  en  foule  adorer  les  g^nies  et  le  Bouddha : 

Pratiquer  Tasc^tisme  fatigue  le  corps  ; 

Se  prosterner  selon  les  rites  fait  mal  k  la  tSte  : 

En  somme,  toutes  ces  choses  Ik  sont  des  tromperies  ; 

Ou  ne  pent  pas  saisir  k  I'ombre  du  ventf. 

Si  vraiment  les  dieuz  venaient  quand  on  les  appelle, 

Avec  uu  ^clat  de  rire  je  suivrais  la  foule. 

Les  ministres  du  culte  bouddhique  avaient  natnrellement  part 
a  ce  mepris ;  Yuan  ne  les  menageait  point,  qnoiqne  cependant 

*  ^  7  $  ft  &  Souei-yuan-che-hoiuiy  livre  III. 

t  ».^.,  lea  dieux  ne  sont  ni  tangibles  ni  visibles,  done  ils  n'existent  pas  plofl 
cue  le  vent  n'a  d'ombre  ;  figure  hardie  des  plus  irr^v^rencieuses  k  T^ard 
An  Bouddhisme. 
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il  alm&t  mienx  les  salaer  que  se  prostemer  devant  F5;  il  86* 
plaisait  a  citer  ces  vers  d'an  de  ses  collegnes  en  po&ie : 

Lorsque  je  rencontre  un  bonze,  je  ne  manque  pas  de  le  saluer ; 
(Mais)  quand  je  vois  une  statue  du  bouddna  je  ne  me  pxosterw 

pas : 
Si  on  se  prosteme  devant  F6,  celui-ci  n-en  sait  rien ; 
Si  on  salue  un  bonze,  celui-ci  est  Ik  (pour  vous  r^pondre)*. 

Lorsqne  Yuan  alia  an  Tien-fai-chan^  les  bonzes  de  tons  lea 
temples  sonn^rent  les  cloches  et  f  rappcrent  da  tambour,  et  in- 
Titerent  le  poete  a  '*  se  prostemer  devant  F6,  iirendre  ses  devoirs 
an  Bouddha"  (J9  J|l)f  ''  mais,  dit  Yuan,  je  ne  m'en  sonciais  nol- 
lement  ^TH^  *[." 

Notre  poete  est  generalement  sobre  de  details  g^graphiqnes : 
ignorant,  comme  tout  bon  chinois,  des  pays  Strangers  et  dea 
choses  du  dehors,  il  ne  pouvait  parler  que  de  Tempi  re  chinois;  le 
champ,  il  est  vrai,  est  vaste,  et  les  lieux  celebres  dont  les  noms 
eaasent  pu  charger  ses  vers  sent  en  grand  nombre.  Yuan  a  an 
faire  un  usage  judicieux  de  ces  ornemens  poetiqnes  et  n'a  pas 
merits  les  reproches  spirituels  que  Bbileau  adressa  naga^  k 
certains  versificateurs  de  son  temps  i' — 

Irai-je  dans  une  ode,  en  style  de  Malherbe, 
Troubler  dans  ses  roseaux  le  Danube  superbe  .  .  .  t 

Non  certes :  chez  lui,  la  geographic  n'est  pas  nn  vain  jiUuagBf 
et,  comme  dans  Horace,  elle  a  sa  raison  daxis.la  nature  dies 
idees  qui  Tamenent,  des  sentimens  qui  s'y  mdlent :  aoavent  c'est 
Texpression  d'un  souvenir  personnel  et  vif  des  lieoz,  de  I'attache* 
raent  qu*il  a  conserve  pour  sa  province  et  sa  ville  natale.  Ainai 
il  a  dit : — 

Tl  y  a  un  an  j'ai  pass^  par  la  route  do  Yu-yangt ; 
Aujourd'hui  (j'entends)  le  corbeau  croasser  des-  le  iqatin  i  P6- 
meun§, 

*  8ouei'yuan-dte  houa,  libre  XIV. 

t  Boileau,  Satire  IX. 

t  Kom  de  chef-lieu  d'airondissement  de  Ki-tch^u,  pn>vinoedaTDlie-]i« 
sous  les  Ts'in  et  les  'Han,  et  rest^  le  nom  litt^raire  etpoetiqiiedooefeto  vxlle. 

S  Un  des  noms  htt^raires  de  Nanking ;  Yn-yang^  vfXk  dtt  vkd^,  Mt- 
opiMMition  avec  pd-mfMn^  ville  du  sad. 
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Les  hommeB  sont  comme  les  hirondelles,  il  sont  toujours  errMitf 

9a  et  \h,*, 

£t  ailleurs : 

L'oiseau  aux  t'envole  semble  avoir  de  Tltfediion  poor  son  ancien 

niia : 
Aussi  viens-je  dans  le  dessein  de  v6it  le  Si-*hdtt  avant   men 

d^par^. 

L'astronomte  a  pen  de  place  dans  les  versxle  ITnaii  Tsen-ts'ai : 
sans  donte  les  noms  de  la  lane,  des  constellations  da  Berger  et 
de  la  Filense;^  et  de  qaelqnes  ^toiles  connaes,  apparaissent  ci 
et  la,  mais  il  semble  que  cette  science  n'etait  pas  fandli^  an 
poete.  Elle  revSt  chez  lai  an  caracterenn  pen  astrologiqae : 
les  saisons,  les  fetes  de  Tannic,  les  ph^nom^es,  voiU  led  rares 
elements  anzqnels  Ynan  a  recoars. 

La  demiere  classe  d'ornements  po^tiqnes,  la  pins  attrayante  et 
la  pins  habitaelle  c'est  celle  des  traits  descriptifs,  parsemds  a  tout 
instant :  Ynan  ne  cesse  jamais  de  peindre  et  see  ooups  de 
pinccaa  sont  ton  jonrs  brillants,  vif  s  et  precis ;  j'oserai  appliqaer  it 
la  maniere  descriptive  da  poete,  ce  qae  mon  savant  et  regrette 
maitre,  M.  Patin,  disait  si  excellemment  de  celle  d'Horace: 
^'  Jamais  il  ne  decrit  ponr  deorire  ;  il  n'est  jamais  long,  il  s'en 
fant  de  tout,  minntieox  dans  ses  descriptions  .  .  .  Le  pins 
Hoavent  ane  epithete  caracteristiqne,  d'aatres  f ois  on  petit  nombre 
de  circonstances,  choisies  parmi  les  pins  frappantes,  Tangees  dans 
Tordre  qai  les  decoarre  h  ane  observation  rapide^  groap^  de 
telle  sorte  qu'elles  revMent  Tidee  de  Tensemble,  et  qnele  tableau, 
ebaache  par  le  poete,  s'acheve  dans  Fesprit  dn  lecteor,  Toil&  la 
vraie,  la  grande  description  d'Horace.  Cette  description  est 
tonte  passionnee,  animee  par  on  sentiment  vif  des  scenes  qa'elle 
reprodait,  par  Tamonr  de  qaelqaes  lieax  pr^fen^,  par  le  goAt  de 
la  nature  champStre  et  de  la  vie  rastiqae§." 


*  Fragment  du  Jf  ^  ||,  livre  IT. 

t  Le  Si-'hou  est  un  lac  c^l^bre  qui  baigne  les  mors  de  Hancr-teb^Qa  oh 

comme  on  le  salt,  Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai  avait  vu  le  joar  (^  -89-iIlM  SA*) 

X  ^VLT  la  l^gende  du  Berger  et  de  la  Fileuse  voir  Journal  Asuitiqve  de 
Paris,  Afiscellaniea  cMnois. 

S  Coup  (Tceil  gHi&ral  sur  Horace  et  9es  (sutres. 
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Je  ne  citerai  qae  denz  oa  trois  passages  aa  hasard 


mmmmm       ftxnim 

Apprenant  que  Ton  ne  m'entendait  plus  lire  k  haute  voiz, 

De  toutes  parts  arrivent  les  vieux  laboureurs ; 

Les  hommes  faits  portent  le  r&teau  et  le  soc  de  chairue  sur 

r^paule ; 
Les  vieillards  ont  mis  des  souliers  de  chanvre  ; 
Les  enfants  sont  coiflfds  de  larges  chapeaux  de  paille  coniques*, 
Les  travaHleurs  portent  des  fagots  appendus  k  de  longs  bamboos : 
Tous  m'invitent  h,  me  rendre  sous  les  grands  arbres, 
Pour  que  nous  ouvrions  Ik  mutuellement  nos  coBurs : 
**  Cette  ann^e,  (disent-ils),  on  a  souflfert  du  vent  et  de  la  pluie  : 
**  Les  bonnes  pousses  n'ont  pas  encore  4t^  plant^s. 
'*  En  vous  entendant  lire  k  haute  voix, 
'*  Nous  sommes  siirs  que  vous  arriverez  k  Stre  bacheliert.** 
J'aime  leur  nature  v^ritablement  sincere, 
Et  les  paroles  qu^ls  disent  comme  de  petits  enfants ; 
A  chacun  je  fais  don  d'une  tasse  de  vin ; 
Tous  alors  en  long  et  en  large,  s'^tendent  sur  la  mousset. 

Quand  venait  le  matin,  avec  quoi  jouait-elle  ?  § 

Elle  prenait  un  pinceau  et  barbouillait  des  couleurs  (sur  du  papier); 

Lorsqu'arrivait  le  soir,  que  faisait-elle  ? 

Elle  d^coupait  du  papier  avec  des  ciseaux  pour  f  aire  des  vdtements  : 

Bien  que  ceux-ci  ne  fussent  pas  faits  selon  les  r^^les* 

lis  avaient  n^anmoins  beaucoup  de  toumure. 


*  |(  JK  P'oung-leif  chapeau  de  paille  de  forme  conique. 
t  31  ^  ^^  9  ^>  bachelier. 
$  H  ■  jKll>  J^eeueil,  livre  VL 

§  Extrait  de  la  pitee  9E  |9  S>  Biggie  sar  la  mort  do  sa  fille  Alteig 
qu'U  perdit  k  V%ge  de  cinq  ans  (Uvre  XX.) 
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Son  p^re^  se  plaisait  une  fois  k  mettre  en  ordre  son  cabinet  de 

travail, 
A  empiler  les  bibelots  k  o6t^  des  bijoux. 
L'enfant  vint  par  hasard  se  promener  au  milieu  de  ces  objets. 
'*  C'est  plus  beau  que  d'ordinaire,  dit-elle  souriante  t 
Et  s'asseyant,  elle  ne  voulut  plus  s'en  aller, 
Regardant  son  p^re  ranger  des  compositions  litt^raires. 

VI. 

Les  oenvres  de  Yuan  Tsea-ts'ai  ont  ete  ironies,  comme  il  a 
ete  dit  plus  haat,  a  celles  d'un  certain  nombre  de  ses  disciples, 
parens  et  amis,  membres  de  I'Academie  da  Souei'-yuan^  et  ce 
recueil  considerable  (il  comprend  hnit  ^  t^ao  on  volumes)  a 
ete  publio  sous  le  titre  de  H|  H  ^  ^  8  Sou&i-yuan  san-che^ 
tchoung,  les  t rente  especes  d'ouvrages  du  jardin  de  Souei.  Voici 
la  liste  des  principaux  Merits  d^  au  pinceau  m6me  de  notre 
litterateur. 

^J^  1^  Ul  M  S  IK  SiaO'ts^ang'Chan'fang'OiLen'tsi^  Becneil  de 
litterature  de  la  maison  sise  sur  la  colline  du  grenier,  en  trente- 
cinq  livres.  On  j  trouve  des  poesies  irr^guli^res,  des  epitaphes, 
des  inscriptions  funeraires,  dos  biographies  d'hommes  celebres 
du  temps,  des  lettres,  prefaces  d'ouvrages,  recits,  dissertations, 
<^legies,  plaintes  deposees  devant  les  tribunaux,  etc. 

^hi^  tiiW^Mk  Siao'ts^ang-chan-fang-che'taif  Collection  des 
poesies  de  la  maison  .  .  .  etc.  ...  en  trente-sept  livres 
plus  deux  livres  de  supplement  {ff^  IStMk)' 

^1^1^  iQ  M  $4^  IK  SiaO'ts'ang'Chamhfang'OuaUtsif  Becneil  exte- 
rieur  de  la  maison,  etc.  ...  II  renferme  en  hnit  livres  des 
rapports  et  memoires  au  tr6ne,  des  prefaces,  lettres,  etc. 

ij^  ^  iDl  M  i?  ER  SiaO't8^ang-chan'fang4ch*e'toUf  Becneil  des 
lettres  de  la  maison,  etc.  ...  on  y  lit  toute  T^legante  et  raffing 
correspondance  de  Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai  avec  les  mandarins  et  lettres 
de  son  epoque  (10  livres). 

S^  ifC  £  ^  Ytian-ts'di'che'Jcao,  Bronillons  dn  Prefet  Yoan. 
Dans  cette  partie  ont  et^  reunies  par  un  de  ses  disciples,  see 
theses  pour  le  Baccalaureat,  la  licence  et  le  doctorat :  ce  sont, 
selon  Tusage,  des  amplifications  de  textes  tires  des  classiques. 

*  Le.  le  poiite  lui-m6me.  Extraits  de  la  mdme  El^eque  pr^c^emmeni. 
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la  poesie.  Ce  sooaf  lea  jogements,  opuiiioiiB,  cnAfqttes  de  Yuan 
Tsen-ts'ai  sor  la  po6^  en  g^n^ral,  les  ceuTrW  po^qaea  et 
mille  antres  snjets  varies  (16  livres);  beaucoup  de  notes  Sorites 
8iir«ft.^iiopre_vie  y  ont  iti  rangees. 


Souei^yuan'po^y^  Sapplement  anz  pazoles  sor  la 
poesie ;  snite  da  recneil  pi^o6dent  (10  livres). 

BIB  Blip  Sotm^ytMn^auei'pif  Morceanz  dcrits  on  oourant 
da  pinceaa :  essab  sar  les  Canoniqaes,  les  historiens,  radminis* 
tratdon;  les  ezamens,  les  Bitaels,  la  poesie,  la  chiromancie,  etc. 
(28  livres). 

mKlIt  Souei-yiMtn'che'tan^  Menas  de  Soaei-yoan.  C*est 
on  vrai  manael  de  caisine  oji  sont  donn^  les  meilleores  re* 
cettes  poor  preparer  les  principaoz  plats  chinois.  Yoan  Taea* 
ts'ai  noas  a  divalgae  ainsi  les  secrets  des  mets  fins  et  d^Iicats 
qa*il  offrait  anx  palais  ezerc^s  et  comp^tents  des  membres  de 
TAcademie  de  Soael-ynan.  A  en  jnger  par  ce  petit  livre,  Yoaa 
Tsea-ts'ai  n*etait  pas  sealement  an  litt^ratear  distingatf  mais 
encore  an  goarmet  de  premiere  classe. 

Telles  sont  les  principales  cbavres  de  Yoan  Tsea*ts'aa*.  Firmi 
celles  de  ses  disciples,  dont  il  sera  parl^  pins  longaement  ailleors, 
je  citerai  ane  collection  de  contes,  petites  noavelles,  &ita  divers 
et  fantastiqaes,  intitnlee  7  7  S  Tsett-pou-yu^  o'est4udire 
*'  choses  dont  Gonfacias  n*a  pas  parl^.*'  Dans  ces  moroeaox, 
composes  par  les  membres  de  FAcademie  de  Soaei-yoan  entre 
deax  joiltes  de  poesies  oa  deaz  discassions  litt^raires,  on  reoon- 
nait  soavent  les  idees  et  le  style  de  Yaan  Tsen-ts'ai  lai-mftme. 

*  1^  iL^JUlb  Kiang-ning-fou-tchet  Description  de  la  prtfeotora  de 
Kiang-ning  ou  Nanking^  cite,  aa  livre  LIV,  parmi  lee  oenvree  UtMrairee  dee 
gens  originaires  de  Tanoienne  capitale  da  sua,  oa  y  ayant  r^eid^  nn  oavrage 
intitule  2t  4^  IS  S  S  Kiang-mng-chkn-mn-tehieynoav^lle  deaeriptioiides 
diatricts  de  Kiang-ning  (Nan-king)  et  attriba6  i  Yuan  Taen-ti^al-^La 
m6me  Description  donne  an  livre  XLII  (chap.  IX  dea  ^ommsi  cAAbrM), 
en  nne  pace,  nne  biographie  de  noire  potiie :  e*ett  le  rteimi^  de  I'ar- 
ticle  que  lai  a  consacr^  li  Ynan-ton  cUna  ami  En^dopMie  Uogra- 
phique.  Le  compilatenr  dn  Kiang-rdng-fou-iche  ne  donne  paa  tonte- 
lois  la  vraie  raison  dn  retonr  de  Yuan  dn  Ohan-si :  il  ie  bmne  k  dire 
*'  qu'il  revint  k  canse  de  la  mort  de  son  pire,  et  a'^taUit  k  9a»-lciB|g  ok  il 
fit  un  jardin." — Dans  la  liste  chronologiqae  de  tons  lee  fonotioanairea  qui 

ont  pass^  par  la  prefeotnre  et  y  ont  ezerc^  des  chaigee,  (jj^  fjf  jt^    livre 

XXII),  je  lis  les  lignes  suivantes :  '*  Driginaire  de  Ts^en-t'ang  dn  T^e-idang*- 
doctenr,  il  entra  an  Han-Un-ynan  et  devint  Chon-ki-ehe  en  paseaiit  par 
Texamen  Honng-pO,*'  c*est  nne  errenr  pnisqne,  ainai  qn'on  I'a  vn  phs  hasty 
il  ne  rdnssit  pas  k  ce  coneonrs. 
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11  est  aa  moins  probable,  sinon  certain,  que  la  plnpart  otit  6i& 
retouches  par  le  maitre.  Uiie  autre  s^rie  assez  corieuse  est  eelle 
qui  porte  le  titre  de  ]Sc  JB  ?  H^  Nithti^tieu^he^  poesies  des  dis- 
ciples-femmes  (de  Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai):  ce  sent  les  productions  des 
personnes  du  beau  sexe  qui,  s^duites  et  enchants  par  le  talent 
du  pn^sident  du  Souei-yuan,  tent^rent  de  suivre  set  traces  glori- 
eusee:  quelques-unes  des  ces  pieces  sent  bien  Sorites  et  gra- 
cieoses,  elles  meritent  d'etre  lues.  Ces  poesies,  olass^  en  six 
Hvres,  sont  precedees  de  details  biographiques  sur  les  '*  has 
hleifs''  a  qui  nous  les  devons. 


CHOIX  DE  POESIES  DE  YUAN  TSEUTSAI. 


I*  S  S  -^  *^^^^  frinde*. 

Dans  la  nuit  froide,  la  lecture  m'a  fait  oublier  Theure  du  sommeil: 
Les  parf urns  de  ma  couverture  dor^  U)  se  vont  ^vanouiB,  le  foyer 

ne  fume  plus : 
Ma  belle  amie,  contenant  k  peine  sa  colore,  vient  de  m'arracher  la 

lampe, 
En  me  demandant :  Savez-vous  quelle  veille  il  est  ? 

Note. 

(I)  Les  ^l^gants  chinois  ont  accoutum^  d*impr^gner  de  parf  urns  subtils, 
avant  le  coucher,  leur  lit  et  leurs  couvertures. 


li*  T1&  ^  matin  du  jour  de  VAnf, 

Dans  les  maisons  voisines  le  bruit  des  petards  n'a  pas  encore  pris 

fin : 
.1  'ouvre  ma  porte  et  une  foule  de  visiteurs  se  pr^cipite  pour  me 

f^iciter. 


*  Recueil  dea  Ponies,  livre  VI. 
+  Recueil,  li>TC  XXXVI. 
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Le  temps  est  beau  et  Ton  peut  se  r^chauffer  au  soleilO); 

Mes  serviteurs  ont  vieilu  et  sont   devenus  des   v^n^rables  k 

cheveux  blancs ; 
Mille  pruniersO  en  fleurs  m'aocueillent  par  lean  sourires  : 
Sous  les  trois  demiers  empereun(3),  qui  peut  m'Stre  oonipartf  en 

litt^rature ! 
Mes  amis  n'admirent  pas  (aujourdhui)  mon  visage  fletri  par  la 

vieillesse ; 
Hier,  en  effet,  j'ai  bu  du  Twi-souW  et  j'ai  les  joues  encore  ros^. 

Notes, 

(1)  Litt.,  on  peut  endosaer  la  tunique  de  eoton  jaune  ;  allnsion  ii  nn  fait 
rapports  par  Touvrage  intitule  3£  S  Tu-hu,  Ros^de  Jade  :  "  f}  ^  1ft 
H6-88e-kiu  dit :  pendant  ploaieors  decades  da  premier  mois,  la  pluie  et  la 
neige  n'avaient  cess^  de  tomber  :  toat-&-coup  le  ciel  s*^claircit  et  il  fit 
beau,  le  vieillard  et  la  vieille  femme  s'adresii^rent  de  matuelles  f^icita- 

tions  en  disant :  "  )(  HI  St,?  U  ^  '^  toniqae  de  coton  jaune  vient 
d'apparaitre."    *Hd  Sse-kiunt  k ce sujet  le  vers suivant : 

on  sent  la  chaleur  du  soleil  conmie  si  Ton  avait  mis  la  tunique  de  ooton 
jaune  (t  e,  il  fait  chaud).  (Cit4  par  I'Encyclop^ie  ]Q  |||  ^  fj^  YnaU' 
kien-lei'han  livre  II,  p.  17).  La  premiere  source  de  cette  expression 
serait  une  phrase  du  j|8  4(^  iff  3f(  Yedu-ehid-kou  ehe,  livre  V  :  **  Un 
hiver,  un  certain  mendiant  n'avait  pas  de  v^tements :  il  se  pla^a  sous  les 
rayons  du  soleil  et  s'ecria :  **  Voil&,  j'ai  maintenant  une  tunique  de  coton 
jaune  !*' 

(2)  Le  Hi  met  est  le  H  |||^-?7ie{(quelquefoislepodten*^ritque]|H  (A 
tout  court),  Chimonantkus  fragrant,  prunier  du  Xlle  mois,  car  en  Chine, 
ses  fleurs  apparaissent  toujours  en  mver  {Botanicon  Simcum  by  £.  Bret- 
Schneider,  Journ.  of  the  N.-C.  Bran,  As.  Soc.  p.  64). 

(3)  Yuan  Tseu-ts'ai  vit  les  rogues  de  K'ang-chi,  Young-tcheng  ct  K'ien- 
loung. 

(4)  BK  S  T'ounou  :  *'C'e8t,  dit  T Encyclop4die  ytian-ib*en-2n-<Aai(,  livre 
XVII,  p.  6,  le  nom  des  habitations  rustiques  en  paille  que  les  ermitea 
taoistes  se  construisaient  dans  la  solitude.  II  y  avait  une  fois  un  homme 
qui  habitait  une  de  ces  demeures,  et  qui,  chaque  ann^,  dans  la  nuit  da 

dernier  jour  de  Tannec  (H»£)  donnait  k  ses  voisins  une  esp^  de  drogue 
ou'il  leur  enjoignait  de  jeter  dans  un  puits.  Au  jour  de  Tan.  on  puisait 
de  Teau  dans  ce  puits  et  on  en  mettsit  dans  un  vase  avec  du  via,  puis  toua 
buvaient  ce  breuvage.  Ainsi  on  ^vitait  la  peste  et  lee  maladies.  De  noa 
jours  on  a  trouv4  cette  prescription  mais  on  ignore  les  noros  et  prdnoms 
de  cet  individu,  le  nom  seul  de  t*ou-sou  estresU  k  ce  breavage." 


111.  IB  K  ^l^^TS  du  saule. 
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Lea  fleurs  de  sanle  sont  semblables  aux  flocons  de  neige : 
Comme  eux  elles  n'ont  point  d'intention  arrets  ; 
EUea  ne  ae  soucient  pas  de  savoir  oh  ellea  se  reposeront : 
£lleB  suivent  seulement  le  vent  qui  lea  entraine. 

Note. 

Comparez  la  pi^ce  saivante  dn  po^te  fran9ai8  Arnault : 

De  ta  tige  d^tachto 
Pauvre  feuille  d^ssi^ch^e, 
Oil  vas-tu  ?— je  n*en  sais  rien  : 
L'orage  a  bris^  le  chdne 
Qui  seal  ^tait  mon  soutien,. 
De  son  inconstante  haleine^ 
Le  Zephyr  ou  TAquilon 
Depuis  ce  jour  me  prom^ne 
De  la  montagne  au  vallon, 
Je  vais  o\i  le  vent  me  m^ne. 
Sans  me  plaindre  on  m'ef&ayer, 
Je  vais  ot  v»  toute  chose, 
Oii  va  la  feuille  de  rose 
Et  la  feuille  de  laurier. 


IV.  ^^  La  feuiUe  ddie. 

Lea  plantea  et  les  arbres  qui  sont  en  ce  monde. 

Out  un  tempa  marqutf  pour  vivre  et  pour  mourir 

La  feuille  seche  jette  un  regard  de  regret  vera  la  haute  branche  0)* 

Elle  scut  elle-meme  qu'elle  n'a  plua  aa  couleur  (primitive) <>>. 

Notes, 

(i)  D'ou  elle  est  tomb^e. 

(2)  Kile  est  tout  ensemble  honteuae  et  pleine  de  regrets  d'etre  d^aa^chto 
et  jauiiie. 


V*  m  X  -^  c^^^  desfeuUles. 

Lea  feuilles  qui  tombent  rappellent  la  vieilleaae  de  rhomme  : 
Avec  regret  ellea  jettent  un  regard  d'amour  vera  le  aoleil  couchant ; 
Toutes  sans  exception  doivent  leur  chiite  au  givre« 
Mais  cependant  on  peut  diatinguer  Tordre  dans   lequel  elles- 
p^rissent(^). 
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Note. 

(1)  Je  suis  ohUti^  de  parai>hn8er  on  pen  le  dernier  venponr  en  rendre  le 
sens.— Uidto  philosophi^ue  indiqu^  par  lee  deux  demiera  vers  est  que  tow 
les  homines  doiverU  niounr  maie  qu*iU  tie  meurent  pas  iaua  au  mSme  aqe. 


VI.  ^  JS  X!  JS.  ^  nudin  dujour  de  Van  Fing-tch^eti  (mardi 

9fivrier  1796.; 

I. 

II. 
I. 

A  quatro  vingts  (ana)  vient  de  s'ajouter  encore  un  0): 

O'est  juate  la  premiere  ann^e  du  nouveau  prince. 

J'ai  joui  du  bienfait  d'assister  au  banquet  des  vieillardsC^), 

Et  j'ai  eu  I'honneur  de  traverser  moi-mdme  les  x^gnes  de  quAtre 

princes  0». 
Quel  visiteur,  venu  pour  me  f  Aiciter,  a  jet^  cette  carte  ?  W 
A  ma  place  les  fleurs  du  prunier(^)  gardent  ma  porte  : 
Ma  vieille  dpouse  peigne  ses  cheveux  blancs, 
Et  de  ses  mains  prepare  le  bassin  d'huile  de  linW. 

n. 

Les  ev^nements  de  ces  soixante  demi^res  ann^es, 

Semblent  Stre  k  mes  c6t^  quand  je  toume  la  tdte. 

La  cravache  k  la  main  j'ai  parcouru  dix  mille  li  : 

Trois  fois  j'ai  paas^  Texamen  du  Palais <7). 

Tous  ces  souvenirs  s'en  vont  lentement  oomme  des  images, 

Peu  k  peu  ce  rdve  agitable  W  s'allonge  encore : 

En  quel  lieu  m'informerais-je  des  choses  d'antan  ?(^ 

Jo  ne  puis  m'adresser  qu*au  givre  qui  cooronne  ma  tete. 

Notes, 

(I)  Le  poi-te  venait  d'avoir  81  ans.    <* G*dtait  la  premite  aimte  da  regna 

da  Kia-kiog  (uote  chinoise)." 
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(2)  Litt^  le  banquet  des  mille  vieilUurdB.  Oe  fut,  jaaqu'au  r^gne  de  Kia- 
idng,  one  ancienne  coutaine  i  la  Cour  de  China  de^  donner  on  festin,  chaque 
annie,  k  tons  les  vieillarda.de  rempiie.  lie  m^meg'our  Tempereur  leur  aia- 
tribnait  dee  itoffea  de  aote  et  de  8|Ktin'.(En<»^cUl||4die  Yuan^en-let-'Jum^ 
livre  CLXI,  ot  Ton  trouve  utl  bon  r^m^^biatoriqae  de  cet  utace).  Cette 
ootttume  remonte  i  une  haute  antiquity  :  il  en  est  d^ji  fait  mention  dans  le 

■  IB  Li-ki  (trad.  Zottoli,  p.  739):  |^  H  SS  £  K  JK  :fc  9  Conviviari 
mbua  senibus  et  quinque  expertis  in  majore  gymnasio."  A  cette  heure  elle 
est  d^susit^. 

(3)  ».e.  K'ang-hi,  Young-tcheng^  Ki*en-l<HUig,  Kia-king. 

(4)  Litt.,  IK  M  ^  J^^  ^^^^  ^ine.  L*explication  de  cette  expressioii 
est  donn^  par  l^^  9^Wl93i  Y^oU'Ckid-Biu-tche,  en  note  :  "  Les  ancieuB 
n'avaient  pas  de  papier ;  ils  ^rivaient  ieurs  noma  avec  une  ^pine,  sur  une 
tablette  de  bambou."  ^  t^eu  ^pine,  est  done  devenu  **  carte  de  tfisite 
€crUe  avec  um  ipine  "  et  |2  ]|||  est  rest^  avec  le  sens  de  "  remettre  one 
carte  de  visite  "  ^  >S  tt'  ( Yeim-chio .  .  .  .  J^  ^).  Je  lis  dans  le 
m  fl  L6ang-choUy  ^  JK  3jK  JlF  Biographic  de  Tchou-kd  Kiu  :  "  Tin 
certain  {C  IB  Kiang  Sseu  recommanda  Kiu  k  Tempereur  Ming-ti  en 
disant :  Kiu  est  pauvre,  observe  le  tad,  etc.  .  .  .  .  il  n'a  jamais  remis  de 

carte  de  visite  aux  Ministres  d'Etat  ^  K  }K  iN  ^  ^(t.«.,.ilne 
cherche  pas  k  arriver  en  flattant  les  grands). 

(5)  Le  Ld-met  ou  Chimonanthtia  fragrans. 

(6)  J'ai  trouv^  deux  explications  k  cette  expression  fj^  ^  Sin-p^eun^ 

bassin  d'huile  de  lin.  D'apr^  le  ]9|  ^  HH  IB  Souei-che-tid-ki,  M^anges 
divers  sur  les  saisons  et  fdtes  de  I'ann^,  le  soir  du  dernier  jour  de  I'annte 
on  fabrique  des  chandelles  de  graines  de  chanvre  (V  ^),  que  Ton  plante 
ensuite  dans  le  r^sidu  ^pais  obtenu  aprte  la  fabrication  du  Hou-ma-y^ou  on 
huile  de  lin.    On  allume  ces  chandelles  le  matin  du  jour  de  TAn. — D'aprte  le 

^  'ft  St  ^  Yu^-ling-t^oung-k'ad,  Examen  g^^ral  des  f4tes  et  coutumes 
de  I'ann^e,  ce  serait  le  nom  du  bassin  dans  lequel,  le  dernier  jour  de  I'ann^e, 
on  brUle,  k  I'aide  de  fagots  de  sapin,  les  images  fauces  des  dieux  lares  (on 
Bait  qu'au  jour  de  I'an  il  est  d'usage  d*en  coUers  de  neuves  sur  les  murs) 

Bl  B  2l  S  i*  ^  fe  ai  ?l  i  ff  ft-   «•  Dictiomuire  de  K'Mg-hi, 

suh  voce. 

(7)  L'examen  pr^id6  par  Tempereur,  qui  a  lieu  dans  la  salle  du  Palais 
appel^e  5E  ^  S  Kouangming-tien.  (Cf.  Mayers,  Chinese  Oavernment)* 
Le  poete  a  ^crit  ici  ^  5B  Ming-hiuang  pour  la  rime. 

(8)  Litt   ^  9^  Tch'oung-moung^  r^ves  du  printemps.     *'Le  poSte  Son 

Toung-pO,  des  Soung,  devenu  vieux,  passait  un  jour,  portant  un  ^  K 
TA'piad  ou  portion  de  bambou  fich^  dans  un  b&ton  et  formant  une  sorte 
de  grande  cuill^re,  dans  les  environs  de  ^  ^  Tch^ang'^houd  (Yun-nan), 
en  chantant  dans  les  champs.  Une  femme  de  70  ans,  qui  apportait  aux 
travailleurs  leur  pitance  (||[  jjp)  dit :  **  Seigneur,  les  richesses  et  les 
honneurs  d*antan  out  ^t^  comme  un  rdve  printanier !  ^  B  fT  ft  *^  9 
3§E  9"    ^  poete  I'approuva  ^  ;^.    Les  gens  du  village  appel^rent 

cette  femme  3l^  9  ^  ^  vieille  des  reves  printaniers.  (Le  £|  JH  ^ 
cit^  par  le  thesaurus  I^'el-ouen-yun-fou,  livre  LX,  p.  8). 
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»Sou  Toung-pd  %  dit  lui-mdme  quelque  part : 

Lea  homxnes  ressemblent  anx  gnies  d*«itomne  dont  U  venue  eet 

toujoura  annonc^ : 
Lea  ^v^nementa  sont  comme  lee  rtvee  da  printempa,  qui  a'^yanoaiaaent 

aana  laisaer  de  tracea. 

(9)  Choses  cTantan,  litt.,  fj^  |||  Ta^ang-sang,  le  mer  et  lee  miiriera, 
cetaclysmeB  de  la  nature.  D'aprto  le  ip|  ffll  fl^  Chen-aen^tehouanf  Biogra- 
phies des  G^niea,  la  f^  JB  JtSl  ^^-^^  ^^  ^  "<^  ^>^^  S  JiF  9$  (humg- 
fang-p'ing  :    *'  Depuia  que  je  voua  aera  j'ai  vu  troia  fola  le  ]K  9P  Toung- 

hoi,  Mer  Orientale,  transform^  en  |||  Q  Tang-Uen,  champa  de  mtirien. 
Je  viens  d'aller  k  Tile  de  Poiing-lai.  L'eau  eat  en  moindre  quantity  que 
par  le  pasa^  :  elle  a  un  peu  diminu^.  Eat-ce-que  la  mer  va  de  nonvean  ae 
changer  en  une  coUiiie  ou  une  plaine  ?"  Fang-t*ing  r^ndit :  "  La  Mer 
Orientale  va  de  nouveau  aoulever  du  aable  (i.e.,  ae  dtedcher)."  Voir  le 
ViMTi-kien-lei'^hant  livre  XXXVI,  p.  7 ;  of.  Mayera,  Chiniue  Reader's 
Manual,  p.  148,  No.  471. 


APPENDICE. 


Note  8ur  Vexainen  Pd-chio  '  Houng^ts^eu*. 

Le  nom  de  cet  ezamen,  ||f  4II  {||  ^,  signifie  vastes  Siudei  et 
patupeiises  expressions,  Qaelqae  fois  on  le  troave  abreg^  boos  la 
forme  de  |9|  f|  ^Eung»p6f, 

L*institation  de  ce  concoars  semble  remonter  fort  loin  ear  il 
en  est  dej^  fait  mention  la  dix-nenvi^me  ann^e  H|£  K^auyuan 
des  T'ang  (732):  le  cel^bre  encjclop^diste  Ma  Tooan-lin  cite  deux 
leitres  qai  reassirent  u  cet  examen  et  parvinrent  k  de  hantes 
dignites :  %  gjf  Tcheng  Fong  et  H  H  Tad  ^Han.  De  nombrenx 
hommes  d'Etat  et  de  lettres  passerent  par  cette  filiere :  tela 
IB  K  P'e/  ToiiX,  le  poete  8|  A  ft  Uon  Yt^9t§,  ft  K^ou  2bAe||, 
dout  les  rapports  sont  restes  des  modeles  de  style  offioiel,  etc. 

Sons  les  Sonng,  an  decret  de  la  deaxieme  annee  |B  S  (^f^^- 
rheiig  (1095)  ordonna  nne  session  da  P6-chio  'Hoang-ta'en. : 

*  D'apr^  le  grand  ouvrage  aur  lea  ^tudea  intitule  n*  A  K  ^tt 
reucyclopedie  ]![  fdjl  ^  de  Ma  Touan-lin,  rencyclop^die  S  j|k  la 

petit  mannel  dea  examena  ^  ^,  etc. 

t  Voir  mea  Instructions  famUUres  du  Dr.  Tchou  P64on,  Notice  iur  la 
vie  et  lea  ceuvrea  du  Dr.  Tchou  P6-lou,  p.  7,  i  la  note. 

t  Mayera,  Manual,  No.  564. 

ii  Mayera,  No.  423. 

Ij  Mayera,  No.  435. 
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mais  il  par  ait  qn'a  cette  epoque  ou  rechercliaifc  pi  as  Teloganco 
pompeuse  da  style  (J  |3)  qne  le  vrai  savoir  (^  ifi),  et  les 
savants  ne  voalaient  pas  se  presenter  pour  concourir.  Les  Yiian 
et  les  Ming  ne  suivirent  pas  les  traces  des  dynasties  prec^dentes 
a  cet  egard  et  sons  leur  domination  il  n'y  eat  pas  de  session. 
K'ang-hi  en  decreta  une  la  16e  annee  de  son  regno  (1677):  cent 
qnarante-trois  candidats  se  presenterent,  cinqaante  sealement 
f  arent  re^us.  Les  elus  entrerent  an  Han-Un-yucw,  et  an  Nei-kd. 
Un  nouvel  examen  ent  lien  la  premiere  annee  K'ien-lonng 
(1736):  snr  cent  soixante-seize  candidats,  qainze  f  arent  admis 
an  Han-lin-ynan.  Cinq,  ranges  dans  la  premiere  classe,  furent 
uommes  |S  ^  p'en-sieou^  les  dix  aatres,  formant  la  deoxieme 
classe,  devinrent  ^  fj  Hien-Vao  et  HI  *§  jt  Chou-hi-che, 

Voici  comment  ce  conconrs  litteraire  avait  lien :  Temperear 
]an9ait  d'abord  an  deoret  invitant  tons  les  mandarins  de  la 
capitale  et  des  provinces  a  recommander  tons  ceax  qa'ils  con- 
naissaient  4$^4*$h^S^$JSIF  ftl»r-qae  lea  candidats  fas- 
sent  mandarins  ou  non  |S  Si|  B  ft^  ft, — ptiis  appelait  ceax-ci 
:i  la  capitale  ^  p^  R  HF*  L'emperear  lai-mdme  pr^sidait  la 
seance,  parcourait  les  theses  une  fois  celles-ci  class^es  par  deax 
ou  trois  examinateurs  de  merite,  puis  distribaait  les  charges  a 
ceux  qui  avaient  r^assi. 

Sous  les  Soung,  les  sujets  donnes  etaient  des  |0  decrets,  ^ 
prefaces,  ^  meraoires,  ^  e'loges,  |B  recits,  etc.  Sons  K*ang-hi 
ou  demanda 

uu  ^  fou,  piece  de  vers  irreguliere, 

un  ^  SLU^  preface. 

un  fj  che  piece  de  vers. 
Sous  K'ien-Ioung 

deux  5S  P3  ts'o-ouen,  interrogations, 

un  ^  fou,  piece  de  vers  irreguliere, 

uu  't'a  ^  ^  tsH-yen-iil^ai'lUy  piece  en  vers  de  sept  pieds, 

un  ^  louiij  dissertation. 

L'empereur  Young-tcheng,  qui,  lui  aussi,  avait  decrete  une 
session  du  Po-chio  ^Uoung-ts'eu  (sa  mort  Tempecha  d'avoir  lieu) 
a  defini,  par  les  termes  snivants,  dans  son  decret  d'appel,  celui 
<jni  est  appele  a  reassir  a  ce  eonconrs  :  '^  |ia  "TT  Ji8  ^  le  lettre 
(loni  la  conduite  est  bonnete,  ^K  Vi  S  B8  dont  les  talents  litte- 
raires  sont  etundus  eb  snflisauts ;  <^  1^  Sl^  £  q^ii  f^i^  ^^^ 
cjmoiiiqucs  son  oreiller  et  des  annales  sa  nourriture  \H^^  B3 
([ui    a   une    perypicacite    ^jrofondc    et   un  vaste   entendement  ; 
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JS5,  fli  15  ^  81 13  i  38  pourra  dive  appele  nn  homme  choisi 
ponr  le  Fd-chio  ^  Uuang-ts'eu.**  Eii  realile  il  n'en  fallaifc  pas  tant 
ponr  obtenir  la  palme  :  Yuan  Tsea-tsVi,  peat-^tre  parce  qu'il 
n  avait  pa  lo  fairo,  prcfcendait  que  les  compositions  les  plas 
extraordinaircs  etaient  donnees  et  quo  le  sacces  n'^tait  qa'ane 
afPaire  do  hasard  :  **  il  saffifc,  dinait  il,  de  connaitre  a  fond  le 
rccaeil  d'oxpressions  intital^  Ml  $  SI  Jff  Kouang-che'lei-foUy 
ponr  ^tro  rc9n." 

Les  gaerres  et  les  troubles  des  regnes  de  Kia-king  de  Ta6- 
kouang,  de  Hicn-fung  et  de  T*onng-tche  nnisirent  aux  Belles- 
lettres,  et  depuis  pres  d*un  sieclo  Tepee  a  prime  lo  pinceaa :  il  n'y 
a  plus  eu  do  session  du  Pd-chio  ^Houiig-te'eu,  **  De  nos  jours, 
disent  les  Chinois,  les  jeunes  gens  n*etadient  plus  que  la  rh^tori- 
qne  (/V  jj)  pour  reussir  aux  examens  regu  liers  qui  leur  ouvre  k 
deux  battauts  la  porbe  du  fonctionarisme  et,  par  suite,  de  la 
fortune,  et  les  vrais  savants  deviennent  de  plus  en  plus  rares." 


ARTICLE  II. 

SERICA  OF   PTOLEMY   AND    ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


BY 

THOS.  W.  KINGSMILL. 


nncb  coufasion  bas  arisen  from  bapbazard  identifications 
ilities  and  tribes  mentioned  in  ancient  Gbinese  bistorj, 
le  following  remarks  on  tbe  geograpby  of  the  districts 
m  tbe  Pamir  and  China  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Christian 
kj  be  found  asef al.  We  still  find  Chinese  stndents  writing 
Hinng-nn  as  Hans,  of  the  Yneb-ti  as  Cret»  or  Massaget», 
Tabia  as  Dabee,  <&c.  Those  who  desire  to  maintain  these 
slain  fallacies  will  of  coarse  continne  to  do  so.  I  would 
er  fain  believe  that  there  are  rising  students  who  desire  to 
Q  the  older  history  of  China,  and  to  search  for  themselves 
.tive  authorities.  To  them  I  would  point  out  how  im- 
t  it  is  that  they  should  start  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Ybich  at  varions  times  have  come  in  contact  with  Chinese 
ttion.  To  gain  this  knowledge  it  is  not  sufficient  to  study 
e  writings  alone,  which  at  best  give  a  loose  account  of  the 
pby  and  ethnology  of  countries  outside  the  Central  State : 
lecessary  also  to  consult  what  is  available  from  other 
),  notably  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  classics  as  well  as  the 
and  Pai'si  writings,  should  they  really  wish  to  gain  an 
;  into  tbe  tribal  migrations,  which  have  had  so  powerful 
aence  on  tbe  growth  of  modern  society, 
emy  for  long  occnpied  a  commanding  position  amongst 
pbers  :  almost  up  to  tbo  discovery  of  America  he  was  the 
itbority  to  which  disputed  points  were  referred;  and 
7h  be  bas  long  lost  this  pre-eminence,  no  one  desirous  of 
jg  ancient  geograpby  can  afford  to  ignore  the  lights, 
t  is  true  deceptive,  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the 
;.     It  is  interesting  then  to  enquire   what  ho  knew  of* 
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China  and  its  western  neighbours.  His  6fch  Book,  in  the  15th 
and  16th  chapters,  treats  of  Scjthia  withoat  the  Imans  and  of 
Sirica.     I  shall  give  a  literal  translation  of  what  he  has  to  say. 

SOYTHIA  beyond  Imaus  is  bounded  on  the  West  b)r  inner  Scnrthia 
and  the  Sacae  along  the  whole  diversion  of  the  mountains  towirds  the 
north ;  on  the  North  by  the  unknown  land  ;  on  the  East  by  Sdrica 
along  a  straight  line  the  extremities  of  which  are  situated  respectively 
in  £.  Long.  15(r  N.  Lat  63''  and  Long.  160°  Lat.  35^  on  the  South 
by  part  of  India  beyond  the  Oanges  along  a  parallel  line  joining  the 
aforesaid  extremities. 

In  this  part  lies  the  western  portion  of  the  Auxakian  mountain!, 
whose  extremities  are  situated  in  Long.  149*  Lat.  49*  and  Long.  165* 
Lat.  54*.  Also  the  western  part  of  those  called  the  Kasian  mountaina 
extending  from  Long.  152*  Lat.  41*  to  Long.  162*  Lat.  44^  And  the 
western  part  of  the  Em6dan  mountains  in  Long.  153'  Lat.  36"  and 
Long.  165^  Lat.  36.  And  in  the  Auxakian  mountains  the  source  of 
the  Oikhardes  River  Long.  153**  Lat.  51®. 

The  northern  part  of  this  Scythia  is  occupied  by  the  Abii  Scyths, 
and  under  these  the  Horse-eating  Sc^hs,  adjoining  whom  stretches 
the  country  of  Auxakltis  ;  and  under  it  beside  the  said  starting  point 
the  countiy  of  Kasia,  below  which  are  the  E[hatae  Scyths  ana  the 
country  of  Akhasa  ;  and  under  this  last  beside  the  Emddaa  mountaina 
the  Kharaunadan  Scyths. 

In  this  portion  are  tkie  below  mentioned  cities : — 

Auxakia Long.  144'^    Lat  49^40' 

Scythic  Issedon      ,>      150®      „    48®  SO' 

Enaurana       „      150®      „    37*  15' 

A       Solta        ...    •• ,,      145*      ,,    35*  20* 

SERIKA  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  outer  Scythia  along  the  before 
set-out  line  ;  on  the  North  by  unknown  land  along  the  parallel  of  Thille ; 
likewise  on  the  East  by  unknown  land  along  the  meridian  line  of 
which  the  ends  are  situated  respectively  in  Long.  180*  Lat.  63*  and 
Long.  180*  Lat.  35*;  on  the  South  by  the  remaining  portion  of  India 
beyond  Ganges  along  the  same  parallel  to  the  extremity  whose  poftition 
is  Long.  173*  Lat.  35*;  andfartlier  to  Sinae  along  an  tsicUndtd  hue  to  ita 
extremity  at  the  wiknovm  land. 

Mountains  surround  Senka,  amongst  them  those  called  the  Anniba 
whose  extremities  lie  respectively  in  Long.  153*  Lat.  60*  and  Lots. 
171*  Lat.  56*.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Anxakian  range  of  wbidi 
extremity  is  situated  Long.  165*  Lat.  54*.  Those  called  the  Asmiraeaa 
from  Long.  167*  Lat.  47*  30*  to  Long.  174*  Lat.  47*  30*.  And  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Kasian  lying  between  Long.  162*  Lat.  44*  and 
Long.  171*  Lat.  40*.  Also  the  Mt.  Thafliiron  whose  middle  is  in 
Long.  170*  Lat  43®.  The  eastern  portion  of  those  called  the  Em6dan 
and  Sdric  extending  to  Long.  165*  Lat.  36*.  And  the  range  called  the 
Ottorokorras  whose  extremities  lie  Long.  169*  Lat.  36*  and  Lons. 
176*  Lat.  39*. 

Two  rivers  flow  through  the  greater  part  of  S^rika  ;  the  Oekhardet 
whose  rise  in  the  Auxakian  mountains  has  been  noticed,  it  also  has  a 
source  in  the  Asinirsean  range  in  Long.  174*  Lat.  47*  SO",  and  benda 
tuwartls  the  KaBian  in  lA)jig.  160*  Lat.  40*  30',  in  which  also  is  a  lourea 
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Long^  161"  Lat.  44*  15';  and  that  known  ai  the  Bautisofi  rising  in  the 
Kasian  range  in  Long.  160^  Lat.  43°,  and  in  the  Ottorokorras  in  Long. 
176*  Lat.  39%  and  bending  towards  the  £m6dan  in  Long.  168*  Lat. 
39*,  in  which  mountains  is  a  source  Long.  160*  Lat.  37*. 

Races  of  cannibals  pasture  the  most  northern  parts  of  Sirica,  south 
of  which  the  Annibi  inhabit  the  mountains  called  by  tiieir  name. 
Between  these  and  the  Auxakian  are  the  Sisyges,  south  of  whom  ate 
the  D&mnae,  also  along  the  Oekhardes  river  the  Pialae  or  Piaddaa 
and  below  these,  called  after  the  river,  the  Oekhardae. 

More  easterly  still  than  the  Annibi  are  the  Garinadi,  and  the 
Rabannae  or  RabbanaSi ;  south  of  whom  along  the  like-named  moun- 
tains is  the  country  of  Asmiraea  ;  and  below  this  amongst  the  Kasians 
are  the  Issedones,  a  powerful  tribe  ;  more  east  than  they  are  the 
Throani,  and  below  these  the  Ithagiiri.  On  the  east  of  the  like- 
named  mountains  below  the  Iss^ones  are  the  Aspakd.rae,  and  still  to 
the  south  of  these  the  B&tae,  and  to  the  extreme  south  along  the 
Emodan  and  Seric  mountains  the  Ottorokorrae. 


»wns  of  Sdrika  are  named  as  below 

« 

Damna 

...Long. 

156* 

Lat  51*  20^ 

Piala  or  Piadda 

160* 

49*40' 

Asmiraea      

170* 

48* 

Throana        

164^ 

40^ 

47'40r 

S^ric  Issedon       

162^ 

45* 

Aspakara  or  Aspakaea 

162* 

3(y 

41*40^ 

Drdsakhe  or  Rosakla  ...     , 

16r40' 

42*  3y 

Paliana ...     . 

162" 

30' 

41* 

Abragana      , 

163* 

30' 

39' 30^ 

Thogara        

171" 

20' 

39*40^ 

-L/c»Act Lcli    •••         •••         •••         •••         1 

174* 

39*30' 

Orosana         

162* 

37*30^ 

Ottorokurra 

165' 

37*  15' 

Solana 

169' 

37*30' 

Sera  Metropolis 

177* 

38' 35' 

Two  things  are  more  especially  worthy  of  note  in  the  above; 
the  first  is  the  eastern  displacement  of  SSrica  with  regard  to 
India,  Ptolemy  actually  placing  Khoten  (xavpttpa)  foar  d^rees 
east  of  tbe  months  of  Granges  ;  and  secondly,  that  of  China  itself 
be  knew  nothing  except  tbe  name,  or  rather  names,  by  whicU  it 
was  popularly  known,  and  more  curiously  still  that  he  applied  these 
names,  not  to  China  itself  but  to  the  neighbouring  lands.  The 
second  statement  is  almost  a  corollary  of  the  first,  as  he  liad  to  fill 
ap  somehow  the  void  space  which  on  his  principles  of  geography 
lay  north  of  Indo-China.  Knowing  nothing  of  China  beyond 
the  vague  Sera  Metropolis  (/.e.,  Cbangan  in  Shensi)  he  made 
his  Scrica  extend  into  the  unknown  land,  which  had  indeed  once 
been  Serik,  i.e.,  ^M  Slr-kwok  (Ts'hi-ktcohjy  and  which  was  in  hia 
time  Thiuac,  t.e.,  ^3  Dhdn-kivok  the  country  of  the  Dh&as  or 
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Hans,  for  in  modem  Chinese  the  original  aspirated  initial  haa 
dwindled  to  a  simple  h. 

China  itself  in  his  pages  is  still  the  "Ayvw<Troc  ynt  the  *'  Un- 
known land/'  which  bounded  Sdi'ica  and  Thinae,  both  names  of 
itself  on  the  west  and  north  respectively.  Nor  is  this  mnch  to 
be  wondered  at :  the  Chinese  anthor  of  the  How  H&n  Shu  was 
equally  ignorant  of  Rome  ;  Tats*in,  the  great  Ser  (I  e.,  Syria)  of 
the  west  boanded  his  get^graphical  view,  as  to  the  Mid-Asiatic 
of  to-day  India  obscares  the  vision  of  the  raling  bnt  distant 
power  of  Enghmd. 

Of  Sdrica  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  had  information  from  two 
separate  aathorities  at  least,  both  apparently  Indian,  and  the 
attempt  to  combine  these  sonrces  has  led  him  to  dislocate 
strangely  the  geognipliy  of  Eastern  Tnrkestan, — Scythia  beyond 
Imans  as  one  of  his  aathorities  not  inaptly  denominated  it. 
With  the  other  SSrica  (t.e.,  Ts*in-kwoh)  a  name  by  wLicli 
China  was  known  for  a  brief  period,  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
same  district,  and  hence  we  find  Auxakitis  and  the  Kasian  conn  try 
divided  into  two  by  an  imaginary  line,  and  the  Abian  Scyths 
made  a  different  people  from  the  Annibi,  while  the  chief  town  of 
the  Issedones  is  divided  into  two  with  an  interval  of  no  leas 
than  twelve  degrees  of  longitade.  To  the  critical  student  these 
errors  afford  proof  of  the  general  trustworthiness  of  Ptolemy*s 
work,  and  show,  though  unwittingly,  that  be  was  conscientioas 
in  the  reproduction  of  his  autliorities. 

Scythia  beyond  Imaus,  he  tells  us,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
inner  Sythia  and  the  Sakae,  north  by  the  unknown  land,  east 
(correctly)  by  Serica,  f'.e.,  the  country  of  Ts'in,  and  sonth  by  part 
of  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  contains  the  western  portion  of 
the  Auzakian  mountains  (the  modern  Altai  range),  as  well  as  the 
Kasian  and  Em6dan,  the  former  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Oekhardes.  Dwelling  in  it  are  the  Abii  Scyths,  the  horse-eating 
Scyths,  the  countries  of  Anzikitis  and  Kasia ;  the  Khatae 
Scyths  and  the  Akhasan  country,  and  beyond  all  these  beside  the 
Em6dan  mountains  the  Kharaunaean  Scyths.  Its  towns  are 
Auzakia,  Scythic  Iss^don,  Khaurana  and  Soita.  Strang^  as 
these  names  seem  at  first  sight,  we  have  the  means  of  identifica- 
tion from  other  sources.  Tn  Imans  and  Emddns  we  have  the 
Indian  Himayalas  and  Himavat,  the  Snowy  mountains  par 
excellence.  In  Kasius  we  iiiust  find  the  Tien-shan  or  Tengri-tagh 
of  to-day,  though  we  seem  to  meet  with  no  direct  analogue  of 
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the  name  from  other  antliorities.  Both  the  Chinese  and  Turkisb 
names  seem  to  have  originated  from  an  old  Aryan  form 
Indragiri,  Indra^s  mountains ;  Kasius  we  may  refer  to  the  root 
kas,  to  glow,  and  both  have  probably  their  origin  from  the 
glowing  aspect  of  the  range  seen  from  the  plains  of  Tarkestan. 
The  latitude  given  for  the  Kasian  range  41°  to  44°  north  is 
suiiicieutly  near  their  actaal  position.  North  of  these  lay  the 
Auxakian  range,  bat  here  Ptolemy's  geography  becomes  sadly 
confused  with  the  increasing  distance  from  his  sources  of 
information  ;  the  situation  corresponds  roughly  with  the  ranges 
north  of  the  modern  Sergiopol. 

North  of  these  lay  the  Abii,  whom  we  may  connect  with  the 
Annibi  of  the  subsequent  chapter,  associated  with  horse-eating 
Scyths,  probably  Mongol  or  Turkish.  In  connection  with  these 
mountains,  probably  to  the  south  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hi,  the  Cha 
and  theNarin  was  the  country  of  Auxakitis,in  which,  if  Ptolemy's 
longitudes  are  to  be  trusted,  lay  Scythic  Iss^don,  pointing  to  a 
connexion,  or  confusion  between  Anxakians  and  IssMones.  Now 
the  Arang  or  Arg  r^t  of  the  Bundehesh  was  the  Jaxartes,  the 
A  raxes  of  Herodotus  *^  over  against  the  Issedonians*,"  and  this 
district  was  called  in  the  Pahlavi  Vendidad  Arangistftnf;  of  this 
form  Araxikitis  (from  verb  xelfAai)  shortened  to  Anxakitis  was 
a  simple  translation.  Ammianus  Marcellinus^  gives  us  yet 
another  form  in  Nazavicium  apparently  a  corruption  for 
Araxavicium  as  if  Rangwik  ;  but  see  below. 

South  again  of  the  Kasian  range  is  Akhasa  with  its  inhabitants 
the  Khatae  Scyths.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  the  identification, 
of  the  first  with  Kashgar  the  Kangkn,  41 JS*  ^^  ^^®  Shi-ki 
It  seems  to  have  a  respectable  antiquity ;  j^l  delightful  is 
phonetically  connected  with  Sans,  jnsh,  amaref  desiderare,  Zend 
znsh  ;  and  both  with  Sans,  ras,  Zend  rafih,  whence  the  name 
'*  Ranha  upon  the  waters§'*  the  sixteenth  best  of  created  conn- 
tries.  Kashgar  (jagrami,  vi'gilo)  is  then  the  **  delectable  watch 
tower  ;"  and  the  Chinese  form  seems  to  imply  that  this  name  is 
antecedent  to  the  Christian  era. 

Below  Akhasa  again  were  the  Kharaunean  Scyths,  whom  we 
must  identify  with  the  great  Turkish  tribe  called  by  the  Chinese 


•  Her.  T..  201,  202. 

t  Haug's  Kssays  on  the  Tarsis,  2nd  lid.,  364. 

::  Am.  Mar.  XX III.  vi.  t>4. 

§  Ve,iifUiaii,  I.  2t>. 
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i^ffi  Hinngnii,  bat  whose  name  I  liave  elaewere  shown*  was 
Kara  Niir  or  Kata  Nim.  This  tribe  according  to  Ptolemy  lay 
along  the  Em6dan  mountains,  a  position  which  might  have  been 
assigned  to  them  about  176  B.C.  when  they  dominated  the 
districts  lying  east  of  Khoten,  bat  was  scarcely  correct  in  his 
own  time,  after  their  successive  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  H&n 
emperors. 

The  cities  referred  to  outer  Scythia  are  Aazakia  explained 
above ;  Scythic  Issedon ;  Khaarana  evidently  an  error  of  the 
transcriber  for  Khantana,  i.e.,  Khotan  and  placed  almost  oorreotlj 
in  N.  Lat.  37°  15';  and  Soita  which  mast  represent  the  modem 
Swat  north  of  the  Peshawar  valley.  Ptolemy  it  will  be  notieed 
places  Khaarana  in  Long.  150"^  E.  fifty-one  degrees  out  of  ita 
true  position,  or  according  to  his  own  reckoning  with  regard  to 
India  about  thirty  degrees  too  far  east. 

This  discrepancy  is  to  be  explained  by  his  duplication  of  outer 
Scythia  as  well  as  in  part  by  his  insertion  of  the  Sakaeasa 
different  nation,  and  this  last  enables  us  to  replace  Yarkand, 
omitted  from  its  list  in  its  proper  place.  Amongst  the  list  of 
tribes  inhabiting  Sakae  he  mentions  the  Toomae  apparently  for 
To-yornae.  Now  Sze-ma  Tsien  call  the  district  of  Yarkand. 
(Shi-ki,  chap,  cxxiii)  Tayuan  ^3%  i.e.,  Ta-yar,  and  calls  ita 
chief  town  Urh-shi  iKfiS  apparently  Urdu  or  Urdhva,  a  regplarlj 
walled  town  with  a  citadel  inside,  and  though  Ptolemy  tells  ua 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Sakae  were  nomads  living  in  woods  and 
caves,  we  know  from  other  sources  that  such  could  not  have 
been  the  case.  We  therefore  can  have  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  two,  and  likewise  can  understand  better  the 
growth  of  the  namef. 

Leaving  outer  Scythia  we  shall  notice  in  Ptolemy's  description 
of  Serica  how  much  is  repeated.  Sirica  he  informs  na  ia 
bounded  north  and  east  by  unknown  lands,  and  on  the  south  by 
further  India  and  Sinae,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountaina. 
North  are  the  Auxakian,  as  before,  the  Anniba  and  the 
Asmiracan,  of  the  Utter  of  which  I  shall  speak  below ;  between 
these  and  the  next  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Kasian  and  Mount 
ThagAroD,  and  in  the  south  the  eastern  part  of  the  EmAdan  and 
Sdric  mountains,  corresponding  to  the  northern  range  of  the 

•  China  Rtvifw,  VII.  387. 

t  Possibly  the  original  of  the  present  name  was  Tniryakanda  '*  Tor's 
Castls,"  squivalent  to  Samarkaad  lor  SaloMr-kanda  or  **  Sfsln's  CsstU." 
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Himalayas,  the  Kwenlun  of  geographers ;  beyond  which  taking 
a  direction  towards  the  E.N.E.  is  the  Ottorokorrat  range  ex- 
tending to  the  frontiers  of  the  district  as  known. 

Now  in  the  last  we  seem  to  have  a  clae  to  the  rendering  of 
Ptolemy's  nomenclatnre.  We  shall  not  greatly  err  in  accepting 
Ottorokorras,  as  his  rendering  of  Sanscrit  Uttaraknrn ;  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Thag{lron,  which  the  name  of  the 
adjoining  tribe  the  Ithaguri  shows  to  have  lost  its  initkil  vowel, 
80  that  we  may  safely  restore  it  as  Adharaknra.  We  have  then 
in  these  two  names  the  appellations  of  Upper  and  Lower  Kara 
respectively,  associated  and  apparently  derived  from  die  two 
tribes  mentioned  as  inhabiting  their  skirts.  The  word  Kara  is 
by  the  ordinary  phonetic  change  represented  in  Chinese  by  the 
Kiang  ^  (old  Chinese  Kar),  who  in  Ss*ma  T'sien's  timo 
inhabited  the  NsUish&n,  the  moantainoas  district  between  Tan^ 
hwang  and  Thibet.  The  Ithagiiron  monntain  is  then  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  Altyn  Tagh  of  Prejevalsky  and  its  eastern  con* 
tinoation,  while  the  Ottorokorras  corresponds  to  the  great  snowy 
line  of  peaks  forming  the  western  continoation  of  the  Baikhan 
Baddha,  and  called  by  him  the  Shamen-tagh.  These  Kianga 
or  Karas  seem  to  have  been  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  present 
Tangats,  associated  however  with  a  portion  of  the  Yaehti,  who, 
Sse-ma  Ts4eu  informs  us  took  ref age  in  these  districts  after  their 
great  defeat  in  B.C.  176  at  the  hands  of  the  Hinngnii.  Ptolemy 
seems  to  have  entirely  misplaced  the  Asmlraean  monntains,  and 
to  have  conf ased  inextricably  the  two  rivers,  the  Oekhardes  and 
the  Bantisos. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  ns  that  the  greater  part  of  SSrica  is  watered 
by  two  rivers — the  Oekhardes  and  the  Bantisos,  and  it  so  happena 
that  all  tradition  Indian,  Iranian  and  Chinese  places  two,  or 
fonr,  rivers  in  this  position.  The  Yishnn  Parana  describes  the 
Ghinges  as  descending  from  heaven  on  Mern,  and  dividing  into 
four  mighty  streams  flowing  north,  south,  west  and  east ;  the 
two  latter  being  the  Chak-shu  or  rather  Yakhshn*,  the  Oxns,  and 
the  Cita,  or  Sita ;  the  Alakananda,  the  upper  Ganges  flowing 
south  ;  and  the  Bhadi'a  washing  the  country  of  the  Uttaraknras 
and  flowing  thence  to  the  northern  ocean.  The  Bnndahesh 
(chap,  xx)  tells  of  only  two  rivers.  The  Arang  which  rises  in  the 
country  of  Surik  and  flows  west  through  **  Sp^tds   (Egyptus) 

*  Rawlinson's  Monograph  on  the  Oxus  (/.  of  P.O. S,  XLIf.,  494. 
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which  they  also  call  Mesr,  and  they  call  it  then  the  Niv  (or 
Nil),  and  the  Yeh  (Ozas)  which  pagses  by  on  the  east,  and  goes 
throngh  the  land  of  Sind  and  flows  to  the  sea  in  Hind(iBt&n !" 
So  even  the  matter  of  fact  Sz-ma  Ts^en  tells  how  the  Emperor 
W4  of  the  early  H&ns  sent  an  expedition  to  Khotan  to  ex- 
plore the  sonrces  of  the  Hwangho  which  ancient  charts  and  books 
told  him  rose  in  the  Kwenliin-sh&n,  i.e.,  monntains  of  QandhAra. 
West  of  Khotan  the  rivers  flowed  to  the  western  sea,  east  of  it 
to  the  salt  water  (Lob  or  Lav&pa)  which  had  an  nndergronnd 
commnnicafcion  with  the  Hwangho.  This  mythical  geography 
lived  long ;  the  Baddhist  canon  received  it,  and  Yaenchwang 
tried  hard  to  reconcile  it  with  the  facts  of  the  ease*.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  Ptolemy's  informants  told  him  of  tlie  fabled 
rivers,  and  that  he  songht  to  find  a  place  for  them  in  Sirica. 
The  Oekhardes  is  evidently  an  attempt  at  translitorating  Vdkh 
or  V^kh-rftt  (the  Yakh  or  Oxns);  the  Bantisos  apparently  a 
transcriber's  error  for  Badrisos,  the  Bhadra,  which  skirted 
Uttaraknm.  The  Sita  the  black,  or  rather  yellow,  river  which 
flowed  throngh  Bhadra^va  being  omitted.  As  the  mythical 
rivers  flowing  oat  of  heaven  took  no  accoant  of  moantaanSt 
valleys  or  even  of  seas,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  thai 
Ptolemy's  Oekhardes  took  similar  liberties.  One  of  its  sources 
is  accordingly  in  the  Altais — the  Irtish ;  another  springs  from 
the  Easian  range — the  Hi ;  while  yet  another  rises  in  the 
Asmiraean  mountains,  whose  true  position  is  described  below. 
The  Bantisos  is  however  more  plainly  defined ;  Jta  Boarcas  are, 
first  in  the  Kasian  mountains,  the  Aksai ;  second,  in  the  Otio- 
rokorras,  the  Gherchen  daria;  and  third,  in  the  EmAdan,  the 
Khotan  river,  in  fact  agreeing  fairly  with  the  coarse  of  the 
Yarkand-daria  or  Tarim,  called  also  in  Chinese  maps  the  Ergon. 
This  conf asion  regarding  the  rivers  of  Serica  may,  howCTer, 
a&rd  ns  some  means  of  anderstanding  the  position  of  one  at 
least  of  the  tribes  misplaced  by  Ptolemy,  and  which  has  ap* 
parently,  like  the  river,  been  duplicated ;  I  refer  to  the  Pialae*  or 
by  a  better  reading  the  Piaddae  which  I  take  to  be  for  Piaddhal, 
i.e.,  Yiddhal  or  Yuehti  tribe.  This  tribe  he  places  adjacent  to  the 
Oekhardes,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  locate  their  chief  town 
Piala  or  Piadda  in  latitude  49°  40'.  He,  however,  dnplicatea  the 
name  in  the  town  of  Paliana  which  he  places  I2|  degrees  east 

•  Kitel.  Jottr.  N.C.B.R.A.S.  VI.,  ft). 
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of  Khoten  in  .  latitade  41*,  a  site  which  woald  be  foand  in  the 
plain  adjoining  the  month  of  Prejevalsky's  Lake  Lob.  This 
wonld  not  be  true  in  Ptolemy's  time  bat  did  represent  the 
position  of  the  tribe  at  the  rise  of  the  H&n  dynasty.  It  had  long 
been  resident  in  the  district  between  Lake  Lob  and  Snhohow  in 
the  extreme  west  of  Kansah.  Here  on  the  great  migration  of 
the  Chows  they  fonnd  the  tribe  settled  abont  1100  B.C.  Here 
too  it  remained- till  dispossessed  by  the  HinngnA,  B.C.  177 
(Shi-ki,  cxziii)  when  the  tribe  broke  np,  the  greater  part 
migrating  f-o  Baktria,  where  for  a  time  they  associated  with  the 
Tokhars  >^J()  afterwards  appearing  as  the  EphthalStae  of  the 
later  Greek  historians.  A  part  called  by  the  Chinese  the  lesser 
Ynehti  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  soath  of  Lob  Nor,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  N&nsh4n  between  it  and  Tibet, 
where  in  the  coarse  of  time  they  seem  to  have  been  absorbed 
amongst  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  a  handsome  light  complezioned  people. 

Soath-east  of  Paliana,  Ptolemy  places  the  town  of  Abragana 
which  we  may  restore  as  Avarjana  or  Varchana,  apparently  from 
the  root  varch,  to  shine — Chinese  ^  Hwang,  splendid.  We 
therefore  are  fally  jastified  in  identifying  it  with  the  Chinese 
WciSL  Tonhwang,  the  Far-shining,  in  Sanscrit  Tannvarchana, 
the  Chinese  adopting  (as  frequently  happened)  the  native  name 
of  the  place,  especially  where,  as  in  this  instance  the  roots  in  the 
two  laugaages  were  identical.  This  situation  of  Tanhwang  in 
tlie  loess  strait  between  the  plains  of  Kansah  and  Lobnor  has 
at  all  times  made  it  the  key  of  the  road  westward,  and  it  still 
survives  close  to  its  ancient  site,  and  under  its  ancient  name. 

Some  forty  miles  north  of  Paliana  our  author  places  the  town 
of  Aspakara  or  Aspakaea.  The  latitude  given  41**  40'  does  not 
correspond  with  any  modern  town,  the  nearest  being  Hami 
Lat.  42°  50',  while  the  most  probable  identification  is  with 
Barkul  in  Lat.  43°  40\  The  original  name  was  probably  Asva- 
charya,  i.e.,  Horse -run. 

Eight  degrees  east  of  Abragana  was  placed  the  town  of 
Thogara ;  the  name  seems  again  a  corruption  of  an  Aryan  form, 
in  Sanscrit  Dhojalya,  i.e.,  Drinking  fountain,  and  as  such  the 
equivalent  of  the  Chinese  name  iBJft  Tsiut'swan  Wine-fountain 
given  to  town  and  district  te^np.  Wu-ti  140-86  B.C.  nowSuh-chow, 
in  old  Chinese  Sak-chow  ;  the  word  Snk  apparently  being  a 
travesty  of   the   initial  syllable  Dhoj.     It  is  diflBcuU  to  judge 
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whether  the  Chinese  name  here  is  rendered  from  the  Aryan  or 
whether  both  may  not  be  transcripts  of  an  old^r  original.  Ptolemy 
is  here  very  h,r  oat  of  his  longitade,  Soh-chow  being  really  only 
four  deg^rees  east  of  Tnnhwang. 

Two  and  a-half  degrees  further  east  was  sitoated,  we  are  told, 
the  town  of  Dazata,  which  we  most  refer  to  Kanehow»fa 
formerly  91%  Ghang-y6, — Dannkshetra,  the  Plain  of  the  bow- 
men, where  %  is  for  ft  or  f/^.  The  distance  is  here  again 
exaggerated,  being  only  slightly  in  excess  of  two  d^rees  of 
longitude. 

Three  degrees  east  of  Daxata  and  in  N.  Lat.  38"  45'  Ptolemy 
places  the  capital, — Sdra  metropolis.  Assnming  the  poeitimi 
given  for  Khotan  as  onr  starting  point  this  would  place  it  in 
107  E.  Long.,  or  almost  identical  with  that  assigned  to  Ninghia, 
namely,  E.  Long.  106''  08',  Lat.  38°  33'.  Singan-f  a,  first  the  capital 
of  Ts*in  m  or  Sir,  was  in  Ptolemy's  time  the  chief  city  of 
all  China,  bat  the  name  Sera  metropolis  as  apposed  to  Thinaa 
metropolis  was  distinctly  a  sarviyal  of  the  former  period. 
Ninghia  was  the  Capital  of  the  northern  Kiangs,  though  in  the 
previous  century  it  had  been  within  Hiungnii  limits;  it  waa 
however  far  removed  from  trade  routes,  and  never  seems  to 
have  acquired  any  importance  as  a  trade  centre.  Notwith- 
standing the  error  in  the  latitude  we  must  continue  to  identify 
the  Sera  metropolis  of  Ptolemy  with  Singan-fu.  It  was  the 
furthest  point  of  which  he  could  gain  any  information,  and  ha 
and  the  west  generally  long  remained  ignorant  of  the  great 
empire  of  which,  although  the  capital,  it  was  almost  the  frontier 
city. 

As  Ninghia  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Northern  Kiangs,  Sining 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  southern,  and  represented  the 
Ottorokorra  of  the  geographer,  who  however  places  it  soma  aix 
degrees  west  of  its  proper  position  in  what  would  be  the  plain 
of  Tsaidam.  Four  degrees  east  of  Ottorokorra  is  placed  the 
town  of  Solana ;  with  the  identification  of  Sining  as  above, 
Solana  may  be  accepted  as  the  Lan-chow  of  to-day.  The  distriot 
was  formed  121  B.C.  out  of  the  territories  of  theHwanyas  and  was 
given  the  name  of  Kim-ch*eng  ^jft  Gold-city.  As  the  names 
given  to  towns  by  the  Chinese  were  generally  in  the  first 
instance  translations  or  modifications  of  the  native  appellationa, 
we  might  possibly,  but  that  I  am  loth  to  locate  an  Aryan  speaking 
tribe  so  far  to  the  eastward,  compare  Ptolemy's  Solana  with 
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Sans,  hiranja  gold.  The  name  LUn-chow  given  to  the  town 
daring  the  Sni  dynasty  is  probably  a  sarvival  of  the  old  narao. 

The  districts  between  Ld*n-chow  and  Sah-chow  were  B.C.  150^ 
120  inhabited  by  the  Hwanyas  ffSI^,  a  tribe  of  whom  we  learn 
little  except  that  owing  to  their  position  they  because  the  boffefr 
between  the  Hinngniis  and  the  Chinese.  Finally  redaced  in 
numbers  and  broken  in  spirit  they,  in  122  B.C.  submitted  to  the 
latter,  who  formed  the  design  of  handing  over  the  depopulated 
oonntry  to  the  Wasnns.  These  ref  nsed  the  offer  and  the  country 
was  partly  settled  by  immigrants  from  Kwantung.  The  Hwan- 
ja*  may  be  identified  with  Ptolemy's  Oarinaei  whom  he 
associates  with  the  Rabannae  or  Babbanadi  who  lay  along  the 
skirts  of  the  Asmiraean  mountains;  of  the  Babaanae  I  shall 
speak  below. 

The  Asmiraean  mountains  Ptolemy  locates  in  Lai.  47*  3(y,  which 
is  probably  an  error  arising  from  the  displacement  of  the 
Oekhardes  river,  and  which  quite  dislocates  his  geography. 
On  the  other  hand  he  has  left  a  complete  blank  between  Khotan 
and  Tunhwang  and  here  in  about  Lat.  37*  80'  I  am  disposed 
to  place  his  Asmiraean  mountains.  They  would  then  tally 
with  the  range  which  forms  the  continuation  westwards  of  the 
Altyn-tagh  and  skirts  the  country  of  Agmardana,  of  which 
more  below.  This  would  then  plabe  the  Gktrinaei  and  Rabannae 
in  their  proper  place  extending  along  the  N&nshAn  and  its 
continuations  into  Kansuh. 

We  have  then  left  in  their  true  position  along  the  Kasian 
mountains  the  people  called  by  Ptolemy  the  IssMones  and 
described  as  an  important  tribe.  As  stated  at  the  head  of  these 
notes  he  has  duplicated  this  people  and  given  them  two  capitals 
Scythic  and  S^ric  Issedon.  The  name  of  Issddon  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  geographical  survival,  having  been  first  used  b^ 
Herodotus,  and  after  dropping  out  of  use  been  revived  by 
Ptolemy.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  tribes  along  the  upper  Jaxartes 
as  the  Asii  and  the  Pasiani  probably  for  Yasiani.  Arrian, 
again  calls  them  Abii,  which  Ptolemy  in  turn  adopts  for  the 
Altaic  tribes,  probably  Mongol  or  Turkish.  In  the  name 
adopted  by  the  Chinese  !^^  Wusun  or  Yasun  we  probably  are 
not  far  from  the  original  sound. 

*  ^  or  JH  Hwan  or  Vuri,  to  revolve,  move  to  and  fro  Sims-ghAm-ftmi. 
— id. 
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Oq  the  flauk  of  the  Asmiraean  monntains  he  locates  the  tovnn 
and  country  of  Asmiraea  ;  I  have  shown  above  what  must  have 
been  the  true  position  of  the  range.  Asmiraea  then  would 
answer  to  theChe-mo-t'o-na  (i.e.,  A9niadhana  or  A^mardaoa)  of 
Yuen-chwnng.  Che-nio-t*o-na,ynen-i^hwang  states,  was  originally 
culled  ffi^,  which  Julien  transcribes  as  Nimo,  an  appellation 
affording  no  cine  to  the  name ;  I  however  take  ^  to  be  a  tran- 
scriber's error  for  f^  nan  or  rather  ch'ek,  so  that  the  translitera- 
tion should  l)e  Ch'ek-mot  for  A9madha  or  A^marda.  The  Shni- 
kiiig  likewise  calls  it  .gj|S  Giie-mot,  and  Kemnsat  translating 
from  the  Chinese  in  his  '*  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Khotan" 
tninslitenitcs  the  name  as  Thsiei-mo.  Now  A^ma  or  A^manais 
old  Aryan  for  stone,  from  the  former  of  which  seems  .to  come 
Turkish  Yeshini,  and  possibly  Persian  Yashf,  the  jade  stone, 
I  say  possibly  as  the  Persian  may  have  come  from  the  Hebrew 
Yashpheh  throagh  Arabic,  as  the  Greek  iaspis  certain! j  did 
through  Phenician  channels.  The  original  Aryan  root  has 
however  a  wide  extension,  for  with  the  Sanscrit  A9mana  we 
have  to  connect  the  Chinese  3£  yak,  the  jade  stone,  the  Slavonic 
Kamy  and  the  Lithuanian  Akmn.  Now  Che-mo-t'o-na  we 
learn  from  the  above  sources  lay,  somewhat  to  the  S.E.  of  Khotan 
or  rather  Kiria,  on  the  road  to  Lowlan  the  Cherchen  of  to-day. 
Kither  it  t/>ok  its  name  from  the  jade  produced,  A^madbanathe 
jade-l)eariiig  or  possibly  the  current  name  of  jade  was  derived 
from  the  locality.  The  Khoton  river  is  still  the  Karakash, 
'*  Black  jiule  "  while  the  river  flowing  east  of  Kiria  was  known 
to  the  Chinese  as  the  **  White  jade." 

With  this  correction  we  obtain  likewise  an  intelligible  position 
for  Throana.  Ptolemy  places  it  E.S.E.  of  Asmiraea,  bat  if  the 
position  assumed  for  A^madhana  and  its  identification  be  correct 
this  is  imjiHicticablo.  About  1^10  miles  N.E.  of  the  latter  lies 
the  assumed  site  of  Cherchen,  known  in  the  Shi-ki  as  Lowlan 
but  by  subscijucnt  writers  as  Shanshan  ^H  ;  both  names,  as 
well  as  modern  Cherchen  indicating  an  original  Dardan  or 
possibly  Dharshana,  the  latter  form  probablj  the  original  of 
Ptolemy's  Throana  as  indiciited  below.  There  is  more  than 
passing  interest  attaching  to  the  locality,  the  first  allusion  to  it 
belonging  to  prehistoric  times.  Under  divine  instruction  Wan- 
wang  is  represented  in  the  Hwang-i  (Shi -king  iii.  1,  vii.  as 
attacking  and    utterly   destroying  T*snngyung  the  warlike  in 
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the  greafc  migration  of  the  Chows.     The  Wan-wang-yu-sheng 
(iii.  1.x.)  sings ; 

Wan-wang  received  the  ordinance 

In  reward  of  his  warlike  prowesa  ; 
Having  utterly  destroyed  Ts'ung 

He  fixed  his  capital  at  Fung. 

The  Ts^nngynng  of  the  ballad  is  phonetically  identical  wiih 
t1\e  other  names,  Lowlan  and  Shanshan.  Lowlan  was  always 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  early  days  of  Eastern  Tarkestan  : 
in  the  reign  of  Wn-ti  of  the  Han  dynasty  it  was  captared  by  the 
Chinese  and  its  king  taken  prisoner,  and  from  this  time  it  seems 
to  have  gradually  decayed  owing  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
desert.  Ynenchwang  in  the  seventh  century  seems  to  have 
fonnd  it  much  reduced  ;  its  name  Shanshan  seems  to  have  been 
disused  and  the  site  of  the  town  to  have  been  removed,  as  he 
speaks  of  Na-fo-pu,  i.e.,  Navapnr,  Newtown,  as  the  representative 
of  Lowlan.  In  Marco  Polo's  time  it  still  existed,  bat  since  his 
time  it  has  been  practically  forgotten,  having  dwindled  down  to 
the  petty  village  of  Cherchen,  not  thoaght  worthy  of  record  in 
the  Chinese  maps  of  Tarkestan.  If  the  form  Dharshana  be  the 
original,  Ptolemy  has  duplicated  it  in  the  town  of  Orosana 
(  Opotrava  as  if  for  opoffdva)  the  position  given  for  which,  three 
degrees  west  of  Siniiig  (Ottorokorra)  would  place  it  in  the  salt 
plain  of  Tsaidam,  an  impossible  locality. 

One  other  tribe  the  B&tao,  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  somewhat 
displaced,  locating  them  still  to  the  sonth  of  the  Aspakarae,  an 
indefinite  description  at  best.  He  evidently  refers  to  the  Bots 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Bod  or  Tibet.  Ammianus  Marcellinns 
more  correctly  places  his  Betae  to  the  south  on  the  highest 
slopes  of  the  mountains. 

From  the  above  and  the  information  we  gain  from  Sse-ma 
Ts'ien  we  may  begin  to  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  ethnology  of 
Mid-Asia  between  the  Pamir  and  western  China  about  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  era.  Between  the  Kwenlun  and  the 
T*ien  mountains  the  original  population  had  been  Aryan,  and 
their  remains  even  then  extended  as  far  east  as  Kan-chow,  then 
Changje,  i.e.,  Dhannkshetra.  We  find  Aryans  in  Khotan 
rf  Ji,  in  Khoria  Jf  jR  (Kiria),  in  Sorghul  jR^  (TA-h6-16 
^St'^  ^^  Ynenchwang),  in  Asmiraca  or  A9mardhana  JL^ 
(^>S^iR^  of  Ynenchwang),  Lowlan  ^j|||  (Darshana)  between 
the  Kweiiluu  and  Lobuor.     Wan  or  Tayuan  ^5^  (Tarkand), 
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of  the  Hwanyas,  the  Garinasi  of  our  aathor,  whose  disappearaace 
from  liistory  I  have  noted  ahove.  Associated  with  them  were 
the  people  called  by  him  the  Rabannae  or  Rabbaaaei.  I  can 
find  no  direct  allasion  to  them  in  Chinese  writers,  bat  they 
seem  to  have  left  their  mark  in  the  local  nomenclature  of 
Kansah.  The  original  denomination  from  which  Ptolemy 
devived  his  Babannae  was  probably  Dravanyae  which  we  flee  in 
names  like  those  of  the  river  T*ao  8li  i-^'^  Drav,  a  large  affluent 
of  the  Hwangho  in  Ejinsoh  flowing  throngh  the  tribal  territory, 
in  the  district  of  Lint*ao  E^iH  now  Titan-chow,  bat  a  kittn 
in  the  days  of  Ts'in.  It  also  seems  to  sarvive  in  the  old 
territory  of  HI  l^^ig)  the  old  name  of  eastern  Elansah,  and  in  JH 
Liang-ohow  of  the  Yii-knng,  which  sorvives  in  the  city  of 
Liang-chow  ^^. 

Abont  the  first  qaarter  of  the  second  centnry  B.C.  the  Tarkish 
empire  of  the  Hinngnii  or  £[ara-niirs  had  attained  onder  the 
Shenya  Maotan  its  greatest  development.  It  incladed  the 
greater  part  of  northern  Shansi,  Shensi  and  Kansah  to  about 
37°  N.  I^t.  Maotan  and  his  snccessor  Laoshang  were  threaten* 
ing  the  sonth  of  Kansah,  and  more  than  once  sarroanded  P4ng« 
liang'fa.  Meeting  with  serioas  reverses,  they  commenced  to 
move  westwards,  and  aboat  177  B.C.  ponred  down  into  western 
Ejinsah  and  what  is  now  eastern  Tarkestan.  They  overran  the 
conntry  of  the  Hwanyas,  defeated  and  drove  oat  the  Yaehti, 
and  attacked  Low  Ian  and  the  Wasan.  For  a  time  their 
southern  frontier  was  the  Naush4n  and  its  western  prolongation 
into  the  districts  abont  Lobnor,  i.e.,  LavApa,  Salt  water  (the  In- 
shai  Sialic  of  the  Chinese).  Although  after  a  time  the  Chinese 
extended  their  inflaence  over  these  districts  the  Turkish  elements 
seem  ever  afterwards  to  have  remained  paramount ;  the  Yaehti 
never  returned  to  their  old  houses,  and  the  constant  warfare 
between  H&ns  and  Turks  depopulated  the  territories  of  the 
Hwanyas.  Further  west  the  advance  of  the  desert  encrofliched 
on  Lowlan  and  the  district  about  Lake  Lob,  though  even  now 
amidst  its  marshes  survives,  according  to  Prejevalsky,  a  feeble 
remnant  of  the  old  Aryans  in  the  debased  tribe  of  the 
Lobnortsi,  sunk  beneath  the  level  even  of  their  Mongolian 
neighbours. 

West  of  the  Hiungnii  on  the  flanks  of  the  Kasian  monntains 
lay  a  nation  of  fair  haired  and  blue  eyed  people,  the  J^JK  Wa- 
suns,  Asii  or  Vasiaui,  i.c^  the  Vasons  from  the  root  vas  to  dwell, 
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Bignifjiug  simply  the  **  dwellers."  They  were  pastoral  in  their 
habits,  and  raised  horses  of  the  celebrated  breed  the  "western 
paragons  "  ffitS-  Their  king  was  known  as  the  J^J|  or  £91 
Kw'en-nioh  or  Kw*en-erh,  Kuning  compared  with  Sans  janaka, 
Goth.kHTiing ;  nor  are  other  traces  of  Teatonic  affinities 
wanting ;  ono  of  their  leaders  who  fell  in  the  battle  with 
Alexander  is  called  by  Arrian  Satrakes«  i.e,  Sitrik ;  their  king 
when  the  Chinese  sought  to  open  negotiations  with  them  was 
lB%i^  NnTithorm  or  Danthorm,  his  son  was  ;^||^  Thorlak,  his 
grandson  ^^  Sham*tSsn,  Damdir.  The  name  of  the  district 
Kangwik  reminds  us  of  forms  like  Ringan,  Ringkjobing,  ^., 
so  too  other  names  of  the  ti'ibes  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
npper  Jaxartes  as  given  by  Ptolemy  tell  of  Teutonic  associations. 
The  Suobeni,  the  Syebi,  the  Asmani,  the  Sasones,  the  Tekto- 
sakes  (?  Teutosaks,)  all  have  a  Teutonic  appearance,  closely 
resembling  the  Swevi,  the  Ostmen,  the  Saxons  and  the  Teutons 
of  the  European  immigration.  The  physical  features  of  the 
tribes  seem  to  have  survived  amongst  the  Kirghiz  of  to-day, 
amongst  whom  in  spite  of  their  Mongol-Turkish  origin  red 
hair  and  light  eyes  are  described  as  of  not  infrequent  occorence*. 
In  Eastern  Turkestan  itself,  especially  in  the  Yarkand  and 
Kashgar  districts,  the  Aryan  type  of  the  settled  inhabitants  has 
been  remarked  by  all  recent  travellers.  Shaw  on  his  visit  was 
much  struck  by  the  marked  difference  between  the  towns'  people 
and  agriculturists,  and  the  moving  tribes  of  Mongol  or  Turkish 
descent,  and  General  Mesny  has  told  me  that  on  his  first 
introduction  to  a  Yarkandese  of  rank  he  addressed  him  in 
French,  so  thoroughly  was  he  convinced  of  his  European  origin. 
Notwithstanding  the  foreign  influence  to  which  it  was  subject 
for  two  thousand  years  the  Aryan  typo  in  these  districts  has 
been  very  persistent.  In  Yuenchwang's  time  it  prevailed 
everywhere  to  the  south  of  Lowlan,  and  Khotan  was  steeped  in 
Aryan  tradition.  Shaw  describes  them  as  hiding  long  faces, 
well  formed  noses,  and  full  beards,  and  describes  their  affinities 
as  being  rather  with  the  Iranic  than  Sanscritic  branch ;  and  this 
coincides  with  what  I  have  remarked  as  to  Ka&hgar  being 
probably  the  representative  of  the  "  Rangha  upon  the  waters," 


*  So  we  may  apparently  accept  the  name  Issfidones  (Esscdones  of  Pliny) 
as  the  eciuivalont  of  (iothic  Westsaitones,  **  West  dwellers,"  to  be 
compared  with  the  Ista?voue«,  i.e.,  West-wohner,  of  Tacitus. 
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tbe  B!sl«enth  best  created  locality.  Thetr  wenkueaH  was  tint 
physical,  bat  lay  lu  theii'  iDcapacity  for  coucontrfttion  :  ths  poity 
Icings  of  KasLgtkr,  Yarkand,  Khotan,  Loivliin  tiiiil  Kaaki  conld  6a 
little  agaiust  tbs  strongly  contralinjd  powers  of  CtunB  or  th« 
Hinngnu,  and  so  by  degrees  eastern  Arya  (to  dovUe  a  luimo  for» 
territfjry  nuvur  aafficiently  untoDomotis  to  create  one  tor  it^aU) 
lost  ita  inde|>eu deuce,  Its  langaege  and  its  tmdltioos,  and  became 
tmnnfornicd  into  Cliincso  Tarkestan.  Hud  a  Cyiu*  rincn 
ftniongHb  Ihu  Enstorn  Aryans  (be  £uce  of  modern  history  migbl 
liavD  bfiin  cbnngcd  ;  bat  no  power  strong  cnoDgh  to  cbock  tlie 
Turkish  invnsion  arose,  and  the  dteposaosged  tribea  poarod 
down  on  Europe  nnd  dcntroyrd  the  olduT  civiliKutitm,  to  erwt  in 
itfl  stead  Uio  stAtue  of  modern  Karope. 
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